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THE EARL OF DERBY. 

On the lengthy bead-roll of the House of Lords there is no name 
so illustrious, either by ancient descent, historical attributes, or 
philosophic statesmanship, as the Earl of Derby, twice Premier 
of England, and the acknowledged head of its turf. And his ready 
condescension in sitting for his portrait for so young a magazine we 
here gratefully acknowledge, and hail as a symbol that our conduct 
of it has been such as to merit his patronage, and that of the order to 
which he belongs. 

The Right Honourable Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, four- 
teenth Earl of Derby, was born on the 29th of March, 1799, in his 
ancestral home at Knowesley Park, near Prescot, in the County 
Palatine of Lancashire, and is now in his sixty-first year. His 
father, who was better known to the public for a long period as 
Lord Stanley, seems to have devoted him, like the first Sir Robert 
Peel did his son, to the service of the State ; and he was educated, 
as it were, for office. His scholastic career commenced at Eton, 
and was concluded at Christchurch, Oxford, which university, 
strange to say, he quitted without taking his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. It must not be thought, however, from this circumstance, 
that he had not then exhibited those talents which have since won 
him one of the most exalted positions in Europe ; for, among other 
distinctions, he obtained the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse, 
reading his poem of ' Syracuse,' according to custom, from the 
rostrum of the Sheldonian theatre, which, upwards of thirty years 
afterwards, witnessed his own installation as Chancellor. One 
reason alone has been assigned for his taking so singular a step as 
not entering for his degree, which was, that, conscious of his powers 
of being able to eclipse all his competitors, the bare idea of risking 
a defeat for ' the first place ' was too much for his sensitive nature 
to endure. 

Immediately he attained his majority. Lord Derby, then the 
Honourable Mr. Stanley, entered Parliament, as many other states- 
men have done before him, by means of a pocket-borough, and as 
representative for Stockbridge he commenced his career as a poli- 
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tician. And as an instance of the recollections he entertains of the 
kindness of his original constituents, we may state he never fails to 
visit the Stockbridge Meeting whenever the exigencies of official 
life afford him the requisite leisure. But it was not at first that the 
Premier in embryo made himself known, either as an orator or a 
debater ; for three years had elapsed before the House heard * the soft 
' Saxon of that silver tongue,' when, upon the Manchester Gas Bill 
coming on for consideration, he thought it his duty, from his family 
connection with Lancashiie, to oppose the motion, which he did in 
a speech of much clearness and ability. Having been pronounced, 
by no less a judge of parliamentary oratory than Sir James Mack- 
intosh, to have ' won his trial,' and the ice being broken, Mr. Stanley 
next applied himself to the Irish Church Question, which was then 
in course of fierce agitation, and, from the masterly manner in 
which he treated it, the young patrician, without graduation, at once 
leaped into the foremost ranks of the Liberal party, and was marked 
for office when a fitting post might become vacant. In the year 
1825 the member for Stockbridge allied himself to the Honourable 
Emma Catherine Wilbraham, second daughter of Lord Skelmersdale, 
by whom he has issue alive Lord Stanley, M.P. for King's Lynn, 
and late Secretary for India ; the Lady Emma Stanley, about to be 
united in a few days to the Honourable Colonel Talbot, who so long 
acted as private secretary to her father; and the Honourable 
Frederick Arthur Stanley, a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards. 
In the year following this event, his father. Lord Derby, being 
anxious he should represent the local interests of his family, pro- 
cured his return for Preston, and he resigned his seat for Stock- 
bridge. The opportunity for which Mr. Stanley had long sighed for 
displaying, his qualifications for office presented itself within a short 
time afterwards, for in April, 1827, upon the accession of Mr. 
Canning to power, he was offered and accepted the subordinate post 
of Under Secretary to the Colonies ; and so ably did he fulfil the 
laborious duties attached to it, that upon the lamented death of that 
statesman he was continued in the appointment by Lord Ripon, 
who succeeded him as First Lord of the Treasury. 

But although recognized, in sporting language, as ' a promising 
' young 'un,' Mr. Stanley, to continue the simile, never ' did a great 
* thing' until he joined Lord Grey's administration as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in which capacity he had nightly to encounter the 
vigorous onslaughts of those mighty Hibernian gladiators O'Connell 
and Sheil. It was then that he was in reality ' got out,' and, armed 
at all points for them, he was the Paladin of the Government j and it 
was difficult which to admire most, his quickness in detecting the 
vulnerable points of his assailants, or his dexterity in avoiding their 
blows. In fact, he gave one the idea of an accomplished swordsman 
defending himself with a foil against the assaults of two heavy 
cavaliers armed with the weapons of ancient times. And never was 
there a happier soubriquet than that which still clings to him of 
' The Rupert of Debate.' He had little reason^ however, to be 
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proud of his constituency ; for, on asking for a renewal of their 
suffrages, he was rejected in favour of the Radical orator, Henry 
Hunt i and had not Sir Hussey Vivian, father of the present Lord 
Vivian, resigned his seat for Windsor in his favour, the ministry 
would for a time have been without the benefit of his aid in parlia- 
ment. Two years subsequently, iamilv influence and the tide of 
public opinion, which had veered round in his favour, procured his 
election for one of the divisions of his native shire, the county 
of Lancaster. It is far from our intention to dwell upon the political 
career of a minister of such high standing and exalted hme as 
A'lr. Stanley ultimately became, because neither our limits, nor the 
neutrality which a sporting magazine should adopt ^s to politics, 
forbids the idea. But we may add, that in the Lower House, in the 
debates on the Reform Bill, in 1832, many of its most important 
provisions owed their success to the ability with which he supported 
them, his logic being as irrefutable as his eloquence was winning and 
converting. To the Irish Brigade he was especially obnoxious, 
treating them, in the conduct of the Bill, which introduced the 
boon of national education into Ireland, with a fierce and aristocratic 
contempt that made them wince again and again under his taunts. 
And when they complained and protested against his demeanour, Sir 
Robert Peel came to the rescue of his friend, and stated, ^ he 
'thought he should have fewer complaints upon that score if 
' Mr. Stanley were a less powerful opponent in debate.' From the 
Secretaryship for Ireland Mr. Stanley was promoted to the more 
important position of Secretary of State for the Colonies, in which 
capacity he carried the Slave Emancipation Bill, a measure of which 
he may well be proud, from its humanizing influences, and which 
will ever remain one of the most striking instances of the^ love of 
freedom and the liberality of the people of England. In 1833, his 
grandfather having died, and his father becoming the Earl of Derby, 
he assumed his title, by courtesy, of Lord Stanley ; and in the fol- 
lowing year, with Sir James Graham, the Earl of Ripon, and the 
Duke of Richmond, who were known as * the Canning leaven of the 
* Whig administration,' he abruptly seceded from office. Nor did 
he resume power until the autumn of 184 1, when, having smashed 
up the Whig Government by his speech on the ministerial budget, 
he joined the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel in his old post of Colonial 
Secretary, distinguishing himself, as before, by the vigour of his intel- 
lect and those sarcastic powers which he knew so well how to 
employ, and which left a sting behind them that time could hardly 
efllace. On the dissolution of Sir Robert Peel's government, and 
the succession of Lord John Russell to the seals. Lord Stanley 
became the leader of the Conservatives in the House of Commons, 
but never embarrassed the ministry by a factious opposition. And 
when Mr. Locke King's motion for an extension of the franchise 
was carried in 185 1, and the. Russell Cabinet fell to the ground, 
Her Majesty sent for him, and requested him to form an administra- 
tion. This command Lord Stanley found himself bound to respect- 
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fully decline, from reasons which he afterwards made public at a 
banquet given to him at Merchant Tailors' Hall. Three months after 
this occurrence he succeeded to his ancestral title, by the demise of his 
father in his seventy-sixth year, and at once found a new field for 
his political abilities. Again the opportunity was afforded of wield- 
ing the destinies of his country, by the discomfiture of the Govern- 
ment upon the Militia Bill. And this time Lord Derby no longer 
hesitated to obey the commands of his sovereign. In his govern- 
ment, which was singularly free from the charges of nepotism 
preferred against his predecessor, he was assisted by his eldest son, 
Lord Stanley. And since the days of Cecil, in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, England has never witnessed the sight of a father and son 
sitting at the same Council Board, and devoting their united talents 
to the development of her resources and the maintenance of her 
honour. 

During his short career at the head of affairs, the chief features of 
his administration were the increase and improvements he made in 
the Navy, and his cordial and instantaneous recognition of Louis 
Napoleon as Emperor of the French. The value of the alliance with 
France, as the best security for the peace of Europe, he was the 
foremost to own. And our relations with that country were never 
on a more friendly footing than during this period. Elected to office, 
with a House of Commons returned under the influence of the 
Whigs, it was not unnatural he should appeal to the country for an 
avowal of confidence in his measures. He accordingly dissolved on 
•the 1st of July 1852; and, when the new Parliament met in 
December following, he found he had miscalculated his strength, as, 
upon a division in a Committee of Ways and Means, he was defeated 
by a majority of nineteen, and instantaneously, with his colleagues, 
placed his resignation in Her Majesty's hands. It was accepted ; but 
again, on the downfall of the Aberdeen Cabinet, the Queen solicited 
his aid ; but as he felt that holding office, which he could only do on 
sufferance, would be lowering the dignity of his position, he declined , and 
prudently resolved to watch the course of events. Three years later. 
Nemesis restored him the reins of power, by the very same majority 
of nineteen by which he was ousted, and on the same 20th of 
February which, both in 185 1 and 1852, had been fatal to Lord John 
Russell's government. His second Administration must speak for 
itself, composed as it v/as of noblemen and gentlemen who hav6 
been before the world long enough to be properly estimated by those 
who take an interest in the politics of thp day. During the tenure 
of their office, it is not too much to say, they won the respect of 
their opponents by the conscientiousness of their motives, and the 
honourable manner in which they conducted the public affairs com- 
mitted to their charge. Whether Lord Derby shines brighter as an 
administrator, or in opposition, it is not for us to decide, for it is 
time to pass on to him as a sportsman. But we cannot refrain from 
avowing our belief, that the nobleman who has the courage to assert 
his sole policy to be the advancement of the great object of j>eace on 
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earth and goodwill among men, the increase of the social, moral, and 
religious improvement of his country, and the contribution to the 
safety, honour, and welfare of his Sovereign and her dominions, is 
worthy of the coronet that was placed on his ancestor's brow at the 
Battle of Bosworth by the seventh Henry, and one of whom we can 
point to with pride and pleasure as the type of a British statesman. 

Thus without party bias of any description, we have endeavoured 
to lay before our readers the cnief phases and incidents of Lord 
Derby's political career; and it only remains for us now to depict him 
in that capacity in which he is most familiar to the majority of our 
patrons, viz., as a sportsman of the very first class, either on the 
moor, the stubble, or the racecourse. Inheriting to the fullest extent 
the partiality of his father and grandfather for field sports, Lord 
Derby has for years been one of the strongest supporters of the turf, 
and has contributed materially to the maintenance of its honour and 
well-being. Originally he had the management of his father's stud 
placed in his hands, and found time from his political engagements 
to see that their trainers, Saunders and Pearce, did justice to them. 
When he began, however, on his own account, he joined John 
Scott's stable, and has since remained in it, through good and evil 
report, leaving entirely the conduct of his stud to the veteran who is 
at the head of it. And well has the confidence been bestowed ; for 
although, to John's intense mortification, he has never been able to 
pull him through a Derby or a St. Leger, twice, when his prospects 
for them looked the brightest, his horses De Clare and Boiardo break-> 
ing down, he has yet, by the excellence of his training, and the 
judicious manner he has engaged them, gained for him most of the 
distinguished prizes on the turr, and rendered his training-bill a mere 
bagatelle. To instance the correctness of our statements, we may 
enumerate, among other victories that are emblazoned on his 
escutcheon, the Oaks of 1851, with Iris; the Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1856 with Fazzoletto ; the One Thousand, with Canezou 
and Sagetta in 1848 and i860; the Caesarewitch in 1849 ^^^^ 
Legerdemain; the Goodwood Cup in 1849 ^"^ ^850, with Canezou, 
who also carried off the Doncaster Cup in 1859. The Great York- 
shire Stakes he won three years out of four, viz., in 1853, ^^54> ^"^ 
1856, with Umbriel, Acrobat, and Fazzoletto ; and but for the 
treachery of the lad who rode Acrobat in the Chester Cup, he should 
have been credited with that race also. The Derby has always been 
fatal to him ; his favourites for it, and on whom he most relied, viz.. 
Dervish and Toxopholite, being endowed with more speed than 
staying powers ; but had not De Clare broke down on the Sunday 
previous to the race, his trainer always maintains he would have 
worried Wild Dayrell to death, and defeated him. Produce Stakes 
innumerable have fiillen to his lot at Newmarket, Ascot, and York ; 
and at Northampton his two-year olds were wont to be very for- 
midable. Such successes obtained by his own blood reflect quite as 
much credit on Lord Derby as a breeder, as it does on John Scott as 
a trainer^ and his crosses of blood are wonderful ' nicks.' While in 
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office the last time, he thought it incumbent on him to retire from 
the turf, not from any cessation in his attachment, but solely because 
he found it was almost impossible for him to see a race, or bestow 
that attention upon his horses which one in his position ought to do. 
The greater portion of his stud came to the hammer on the Saturday 
after the Doncaster Meeting, 1858, and realized over 5000/. The an- 
nouncement of this step almost created as great a sensation as Toxo- 
pholite's running for the Derby, when his owner's administration was 
in extremis^ And few have forgotten the fierce assault of * The 
* Times ' on him, because he would not give some of his lots away, 
and claimed for himself the nght of every Englishman to put a 
reserve price on his property. To his jockeys Lord Derby is liberal, 
but not foolishly extravagant ; and so delighted was he with the 
exquisite manner in which Alfred Day handled the cowardly Dervish 
at Goodwood in his race with Arthur Wellesley, that he sent him a 
cheque for a hundred pounds in recognition of it. Frank Butler's 
services, which were certainly veiy important, he always esteemed ; 
and if he succeeds in his forthcommg measure to mitigate the horrors 
of that system of trafficking in human flesh, which has been so long 
in force in the Jockey Club, and which is nothing but a remnant of 
a barbarous age, he will earn for himself the gratitude of our jockeys, 
and be universally recognized as the Wilberforce of the turf. In 
racing law Lord Derby is well read, for his whole soul is in the 
sport \ and of him it is said that he once addressed the Speaker of the 
House of Commons as Mr. Clerk of the Course. On another occa- 
sion, also, when it might have been supposed he was broken down 
with a speech of four hours' duration on China, full of blue-book 
details, taking hold of a racing peer's arm, he inquired, as he left the 
House, what would win the Two l^housand ? and was immediately 
as active in discussing the merits of the field as he had been before in 
analyzing the motives of our Ambassador at Hong Kong. Freed from 
political care. Lord Derby, contrary to general opinion we will 
admit, is no longer the fierce aristocratic parliamentary debater, but 
the genial, good-natured man of the world, full of fun, ever ready to 
appreciate a joke, and down to every move on the race-course, as he 
is on the chess-board of St. Stephen's. And if the walls of John 
Scott's parlour could speak, they would reveal many a * Noctes ' that 
would rival the ^Ambrosianae* of Blackwood, as the mighty Minister, 
sunk into the sportsman, sat up with his trainer till the light broke 
sufficiently to enable them to try their horses. A few more brief 
words and our task is ended. The turf has been held to be a 
degrading pursuit ; but while its leader, whose domestic virtues are on 
a par with his public worth, and who is as capable of replying to 
Count Cavour in Italian, at Turin, as he is to M. Thouvenei, at 
Paris, in French, and is the patriot who entertained fourteen thousand 
volunteers, at his own expense, on a recent occasion, the British 
sportsman may well be proud of the ascendancy of the turf over the 
public mind, and trust the day may be far distant when the Racing 
Calendar shall appear minus the name of the Earl of Derby. 
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SPORTING AND PHEASANT-REARING IN FRANCE, 

At one time it was said that the habits and manners of England 
were becoming Frenchified. No one can now visit Paris without 
remarking how much everything, especially within the last ten years, 
has been Anglicized — a change only for the better as regards a more 
liberal supply of water for domestic purposes and arrangements 
a r Anglais in the structure of dwelling-houses. If it be your fate to 
dine at a table d'h6te, as may be the case, considering that the ^ Trois 
' Freres ' are numbered with the past, the Rocher de Concale, and 
Cafe de Paris, live but in memory, and that a good restaurant is com- 
paratively rare — the best chefs being absorbed now by the clubs — 
although Philippe and two or three others retain their excellence — 
you will find the ancient bouilli^ which, however insipid, had the one 
redeeming merit 'of tenderness, suj>erseded by thick junks of the 
eternal rosbif- — needing thirty-jaw power of mastication— washed 
down by pale ale m lieu of vin ordinaire; and in other respects 
should you have reckoned on the cuisinerie Fran^aise, to which no 
one, however remotely acquainted with the physiologic du gout, can 
deny ineffably superior merit, you may be slightly sold by finding 
yourself too much at home. 

But the great Anglomania is in horseflesh — in a taste for the turf; 
manifested by racing establishments of no slight pretensions, and in 
the purchase of the best horses to be had for money. We growl and 
grumble that we cannot find the animal by dint of research which, 
some years since, was to be picked up anywhere, and often for a 
song. And why ? Because the foreign markets — Belgian, Russian, 
but principally French — monopolize the cream of the English. * The 
* money makes the mare to go.' The beau gar^on, the lady-killer 
of the Champs Elysees, the millionnaire who quits the Bourse to 
recreate a cheval in the Bois de Boulogne, will give from two hundred 
to seven hundred livres sterling for a ^ grand steppare,^ Some who 
have made a little purse in railway or other speculation come to 
Paris, have their fling, depart, and are seen no more. Little care 
they whether the marchand de chevaux makes them pay two or three 
hundred napoleons for their monture. Others club together — two, 
three, or even four — for possession of a well-appointed turn-out, taking 
it by turns to hold the reins, and create a * sensation^* more transient, 
perhaps, than the Olympic dust they love to raise. The object of 
this paper, however, is not to treat of gastronomy, equitation, or 
charioteering, but of the increasing love of the chasse au fusil in 
France, and the successful breeding and rearing of pheasants, more 
especially at the pheasantry of the Great Park of Chantillv. This 
fine property, formerly an appendage to the crown of the bourbons, 
had, till the last change of dynasty, appertained to the Due d'Aumale, 
from whom it was purchased by Sir E. Antrobus and Mr. Marjori- 
banks conjointly. It is needless here to touch upon the circum- 
stances or objects of this purchase. The whole domain has been 
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admirably kept up. The surveillance of the estate has been entirely 
confided to the ostensible proprietor, Colonel M'Call, of the English 
army, who resides in the great Chateau de Chantilly, vis-a-vis to 
the quaint and picturesque chateau — the retreat of our ambassador, 
where, in the few hours of leisure to be snatched from the cares 
of office. Lord Cowley is wont to seek the recreation of the sport by 
which he is surrounded. 

The annexed plan of the faisanderie may afford some idea of its 
extent and capabilities; but the whole concern is beyond description, 
as it is unique and superior to any other establishment of the kind. 
And if the returns of slaughter do not equal the tamely unenviable 
notoriety of some in England, where the birds are brought down 
from London and turned out over night, the sport at Chantilly is 
inferior to none of any legitimate battue in the world. 

The scene which this faisanderie presents in June would alone 
repay any one, who likes to see things well done, a journey for the 
purpose. The soil affords unusual facilities for rearing game, any 
amount of the black ants' nests being on the spot. The fai- 
sandier himself is a study, a character which might well furnish matter 
for a separate memoir. See him on a fine afternoon in a verdant 
allee between low brushwood — the allee being lined by coops to 
which innumerable hens are tethered in charge of their respective 
broods. He whistles ! In an instant the whole underwood is 
animate with the feathered myriads which were crouching beneath its 
verdant shelter. The young pheasants literally swarm around him ; 
and though, not long after they leave their artificial for their natural 
state they become naturally wild and shy, at this period of their 
existence they cover his feet ; they perch upon his arms, his 
shoulders, his hat ; nay, clamber to his bosom, as if courting his 
caresses. An ornithologist at such a moment might in his benevolent 
countenance discover some affinity to an anxious old nurse of the 
feathered tribe ; and a believer in metempsychosis would certainly 
assign to him a previous experience of incubation. At the same time 
it needs no skill in physiognomy to detect the intellectual capacity 
essential to success in any vocation which beams through the 
expression of honesty and simplicity, the staple of his character. He 
is afflicted with deafness ; but the loud tone necessary in conversation 
does not disturb the cherished and confiding progeny which he 
proudly summons when called upon to exhibit; and the matter-of- 
fact reply which he gives to all questions as to details may be 
gathered fi'om his answer to the writer of this article, who con- 
gratulated him this year on having reared 2,780. * Non, non !' he 
emphatically exclaimed, shaking his head. * Non, non ! deux mille, 
' sept cent, soixante-quinze.' He had 2,775, then and there, but 
would not accept credit for five more than he could show. The 
name of this worthy specimen of a rare and valuable class of 
humanity is Angibout ; he is aged fifty-six ; his father and ancestors 
were keepers on the estates of the Crown at Rambouillet. He there 
entered as assistant faisandier in 1820, under one Butemps, very 
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celebrated in his art, from whom he gained his professional know- 
ledge. He has been since in the employ of three French dukes, and 
finally entered Lord Cowley's service in 1858. In that year he had, 
of pheasants. 





140 hens. 




i860. 




28 cocks. 




204 hens. 
34 cocks. 


Produce 


1,900 eggs. 






Of which 


365 were clear. 
i,<^35 hatched. 


Produce 


3>*5i eggs. 
476 clear. 




130 died. 




2,775 hatched. 
143 died. 


Total 


1,405 reared. 










Total 


2,632 reared. 




1859. 








196 hens. 








28 cocks. 






Produce 


2*631 eggs. 
246 clear. 


• 






• 






2,395 hatched. 




, 




85 died. 






Total 


2,300 reared. 







There are thirty-four parquets, or compartments, as shown in the 
plan, in which are placed the hens to the number of six with one 
cock, in the first fortnight in February : they commence laying on 
loth of April, having undergone preparatory feeding. By the middle 
of May the old birds are put out into the woods, when, by their new 
existence, it is estimated they will rear six or eight more young birds 
each. The average laying of the hens in the parquet is from fourteen 
to fifteen eggs before they are emancipated. The eggs are collected 
daily, and immediately placed under hens ready to sit, in covered 
boxes, ranged in a spacious barn, nearly dark, and of genial tem- 
perature, to the number of about fifteen per hen, and are hatched in 
from fifteen to twenty-four days. The hens are removed only once 
a day from their nests to be fed, for twenty minutes, and at once 
replaced. This year 225 hens were employed for hatching pheasants, 
and 75 for partridges. 

Care must be taken to assist the young birds to break through the 
shell when they first appear, and immediately after they are placed in 
lambskins, in a box prepared for the purpose, and exposed to the 
sun if possible. During the first five days they are fed exclusively on 
ants' eggs ; after which progressively on ants' eggs, chopped hard- 
boiled eggs, and stale bread-crumbs, bruised wheat, and barley up to 
the sixtieth day, when they are fed entirely on barley, and are fit to 
be put out. In ordinary years the cost calculated for each pheasant, 
when put out, is about five francs. This year, owing to the high prices 
of everything, it will be nearer sbc francs. There are an infinity of 
details connected with the establishment which, with any regard to 
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the space due to this article, cannot be here presented. The drawing 
on the plan of a kind of box in which the hen is confined out of 
4oors, shows the shelter to which she calls her young in cold or wet 
weather. Enough has been said to describe, to all interested in the 
subject, the mode of rearing for which Angibout is so justly cele- 
brated ; and to his exceeding care and attention is to be attributed the 
success which attends his efforts. Inhere are close to Chantilly 
racing and hunting establishments, a pack of hounds — cum multis 
aliis — to be seen and admired ; and if hereafter touched upon, may 
afford matter for further speculation on the increased and increasing 
taste for * Sporting in France.* 



FROM OXFORD TO ST. GEORGE'S. 

CHAPTER IX. 

ye me recule pour mleux sauter, I am anxious to get on with my 
story ; and therefore hark back. This seems a contradiction, but 
such, kind reader, it will not prove ; for to make my narrative com- 
plete, I must take up the threads I have let fall, and not go on 
working too much with others until I have done so, lest I produce 
a bit of patchwork, in the end, of all shapes, lengths, and patterns. 
.At the conclusion of Chapter V., I left Lucy Barton saved from 
self-destruction by a waterman who happened to be in Morton's 
house at the time she threw herself into the river. Morton himself 
had left his home never to return, and his friend Grey was to be 
there very early on the morning which succeeded his leaving. I 
must now describe what took place on Lucy's being brought back 
into the house, and also what happened on Grey's arriving there. 

By the help of Jim and Mr. Harris she was taken up stairs, and 
left m charge of her maid and another servant ; and George was 
immediately woke up, and told to go at once for Mr. GuppWen, 
as his mistress was not well. The groom, it would seem, was 
equally au courant with Mr. Harris as to the position of his master ; 
and having realized to himself tjie fact that his service was no 
inheritance, and gaining additional boldness from his knowledge 
that his master was from home, he replied that Mr. Harris and 
his friend * might go and fetch him theyselves j' adding, ' I 
' wasn't hired to get up in the middle of the night to go for Saw- 

* boneses ;' and ' those who wanted to go might go ;' all he knowed 
was that * he wished to gracious goodness people who sat up a 

* skylarking wouldn't wake up other people who, when they drank 
' wine, paid for it, and didn't bone it bom their master's cellar ;' 
this innuendo being received with contempt by Mr. Harris, who only 
replied, ' Do you mean to go for Mr. Guppleden, George, or do you 
' not ? There's your missus been and tried to drownd herself; and 

* if you don't mount a horse and be off at once, there will be an 

* action for fellow to see against you.' — George, in a jeering voice, 



^ 
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no doubt very trying to the feelings of the butler, requests him to 
put his head in a bag ; upon which Jim informs him he would knock 
his off for a brass farthing. The brass farthing not being forth- 
coming— perhaps from the fact of its being by no means a readily- 
found coin, and one, if it existed in England, more likely to be 
met with in the cabinets of numismatists than in the pockets of 
either a butler or a groom ; and Jim, in consequence, finding no 
such stimulant at hand to excite him to the commission of murder, 
rushes off, saying he will go for Mr. Guppleden himself. George, 
however, thinks, to save appearances, he had better offer the key of 
the stable, believing that neither of the party will like to avail them- 
selves of a horse, and owing a personal grudge to Mr. Harris, he 
recommends him, in case he himself goes for Mr. Guppleden, and 
rides the chestnut, to sit with his fiice towards the tail, as * the 
' animal's a rum un to kick right up with its hind legs no end of 

* agony,' and Mr. Harris not having much of a mug to spoil, it will 
be better that he should catch it in the face than the back, as a kick 
in the latter place might take a little of his starch out. Mr. Harris, 
although no equestrian — having never mounted any horse but a 
wooden one, at a merry-go-round at Greenwich, in his youthful days 
— is nevertheless aware that such a kick is a physical impossibility ; 
and picking up the key the cantankerous groom has flung down, 
opens the stable door, and Jim and he together commence saddling 
the redoubtable chestnut, the waterman declaring that he will ride 
him. The sulky inhabitant of the room over the stables, however, 
suddenly alters his mind, and appearing below ready dressed, vows 
that *no one ain't going to interfere with the animals under his 

* charge,' and that * he shall ride himself j' saying which he mounts 
the horse, partly from a feeling of opposition, and also from 
some misty idea that a body had been found, and by so doing he 
would come in for the reward. 

It was some time before Lucy could be restored to consciousness. 
She was sprinkled with water ; burnt feathers as well as salts were 
applied to her nostrils, but all in vain 5 and her attendants were only 
made aware that life still remained by placing a small hand-mirror 
to her fiice, and finding it was dewed with her breath. At length 
a deep sigh escaped her, and that was thought a favourable op- 
portunity for exhibiting violence, and forcing brandy down her 
throat. The maids, in their solicitude for her recovery, seemed to 
have forgotten her and their relative positions, and entreated her for 
their sakes to take a little drop more. * Do now,' they begged, * only 

* take a little drop more, like a duck.' For myself, I cannot say 
that I know sufficient of the habits of that bird to describe how it 
takes brandy ; indeed, I was not aware it had a partiality for that 
liquid; but I can affirm with truth, that if ducks |do drink it, 
and I ever become a convert to the doctrine of metempsychosis, I 
hope when I reappear on this earth it will be as one of those 
animals. 

By little and little she recovered consciousness, and was enabled 
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to hold a few minutes' conversation ; when, becoming suddenly 
aware of her position, she fell back in a swoon, and remained in that 
state until the arrival of Mr. Guppleden. 

He soon found out the whole of her sad story from the lady's- 
maid (the other servant had left the room), who had lived with her, 
not only since she had left her home, but had been known to her 
before, and had always proved herself a faithful and attached servant. 
The history of her mistress had never escaped her lips ; 'twas in 
vain for Mr. Harris to try and pump her as to Lucy's antecedents, 
saying, in a cosy, confidential sort of way, ' Come, now, Claxton, 

* you know all about it, I am sure ; so tell me who was your 

* mistress, and what was her position in life when she left her 
' home ?' The only reply he could elicit, was ' Oh! a perfect lady, 
' bless you ; and the marriage was the grandest I ever saw.' Mr. 
Harris could get no further; and being supposed to be rather smitten 
with the charms of Miss Claxton, he only replied, * Ah ! you're 
joking now ; that won't do for my money.* The fact was, the 
young lady was doing more than joking: like Jenny Dennison, 
' She followed her instinct as a lady's-maid, and lied ;' but she lied 
for a good and unselfish purpose — to check impertinent curiosity, 
and save her mistress's character, for she was sincerely attached 
to Lucy, and would have followed her fortunes through the world. 

Mr. Guppleden set to work in earnest, assuring Claxton that he 
had no fear for the result ; but that all depended on her mistress's 
mind being kept at ease as much as possible. ' Your report of her 
' return to consciousness, and being able to hold a few minutes' 

* conversation with you, then suddenly relapsing after exclaiming, 
' " He has left me !" clearly shows that all who come near her must 
' make it appear that Mr. Morton will before long return ; and I 

* charge you to use any means to induce her to believe this. It may 

* be a fraud, but it is a pious one, having for its object the recovery 
' of a fellow-creature. I know your mistress's constitution : she is 
^ highly nervous and excitable ; and if she remains for any length of 

* time believing Mr. Morton will not return, I will not answer for 
' her reason. 

* Poor girl ! said Mr. Guppleden, going close to the bed, and 
taking gently her hand, ' and is this the end of all your love and 

* trustfulness ? So youngs so beautiful ! to be thrown a waif for the 
' unfeeling world to toss to and fro — no earthly friend at hand 
' to help you ! Well, well, your history is but that of many. Many 

* suicides, made desperate by the crime of man, shall yon river bear, 
' perchance, ere we all are summoned to answer for our actions.' 
Then addressing Claxton, he 'added, ' But are no friends indeed to 

* be found ? Is no one coming near her ?' 

' There is a Mr. Grey, a very great friend of master's, who is to 
' be here early this morning, so Mr. Harris informed me.' 

* But is there no female who can take care of her ? I mean take 
^ her to her house, until something can be arranged ? for as soon as 

* she can be removed, she should leave this place.' 
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' Not one that I am aware of, sir.' 

^ I must see what can be done,' said Mr. Guppleden to himself; 
^ she must not, shall not, be left thus.' 

Our surgeon now was quite an altered man. He had not, in this 
case, to listen to what he considered to be a fashionable complaint 
requiring a small dose of innocuous medicine and a large one of small 
talk, which last he, like too many of his brethren, was often obliged 
to administer ; not being able to dismiss the statement of the ailment 
with a ' Pooh, pooh! 'tis nothing ;' as his income was not sufficiently 
large to allow him to risk the loss of a patient. No ; he was now 
put on his metal as a man of feeling, who had to do with a case of 
mental agony, and felt the deepest commiseration for the unfortunate 
girl lying so still before him. 

A short time after his arrival, Lucy had again recovered con- 
sciousness, and he was immediately engaged in giving her something 
which appeared considerably to revive her, and then by degrees, 
feeling gently his way, after hearing some remarks she made about 
Morton's absence, he told her that she was mistaken if she supposed 
it was for long, as he would return to England shortly. 

' Do you know this ?' said the girl, raising her head. 

^ I do, madam.' 

' Thank God !' she softly breathed, and laid it again on the pillow. 

Mr. Guppleden remained at the bedside for about half an hour ; 
and finding she at length slept, felt her pulse ; then going up to 
Claxton, he said, ^ She will do now ; I hope this sleep will last some 
' time. I shall not leave until daybreak, so if she wakes again, and 
' wanders in her talk, or appears otherwise much disturbed, come 
' at once to me, or, rather, ring and send one of the servants. I 
' will go now into the drawing-room and lie on the sofa, ready to 
' come back if required.' 

He retires accordingly, and before long is himself sound asleep. 
Mr. Harris is made aware that the medical man remains in the 
house for the night, and prepares to betake himself to rest ; Bob 
has already gone home ; but Jim, who declares he could not 
sleep a wink if away from the house, is accommodated with a shake- 
down on the pantry sideboard, and after tossing to and fro, ap- 
parently much vexed in mind, he too falls asleep, and dreams. 

He dreams himself to be a little child, playing with other children 
on a village green, when suddenly another of about his own years 
pursues him round it, and, pulling his cap ofF, flings it into a 
pond. This action seems to transform him into a stripling of nine- 
teen, when a bright vision, in the shape of a rosy-faced Tittle girl, 
appears, who is made, by consent of all, Qjieen of the May ; and 
round about the maypole they dance, while he endeavours to climb 
it ; but lo ! in this endeavour he suddenly finds he has become a 
sailor, and just as he is nearing its top, he beholds a woman drown- 
ing, and, jumping down, saves her. After this he awakes, and finds 
he has tumbled from the pantry sideboard, and that he has been 
dreaming ; but say, did that dream show him the past, however 
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mistily and confusedly, or did it aflbrd another proof that dreams 
go by contraries ? 

He tries to sleep again, but sleeps feverishly, continually starting 
up. Suddenly he fancies he hears a bell ring, and opening wide his 
eyes, beholds the light peering in through the shutters. Jumping 
up, and throwing back part of the sideboard, which he is obliged to 
do before he can open them, he sees a servant in a dogcart driving 
towards the stableyard. This time his senses are not deceived, he has 
left the world of dreams, and is in that of realities y how close they 
lie together ! Dryden says — 

* Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.* 

What a paper partition divides our world when we view it in 
dreams and when we see it while walking and talking, and being 
face to face with our fellow-men ! Pinch yourselves, my friends, 
would you know you are not dreaming ; but perhaps you have done 
this, and been no less the dreamers^ Cough ; hast never coughed in 
dreams ? Test it again 5 say, ' I'm dreaming, surely,' and wait to get 
the answer, ' No, this is reality.' Yet still you're dreaming. Paper, 
did I say, divides the world of everyday from the world of dreams ? 
Nay, then, 'tis tissue paper. No, not even that ; waking or sleep- 
ing, we are all dreamers more or less. 

The ring at the bell announced to Harris that Mr. Grey had 
arrived at the Maples. Harris was servitude itself on opening the 
door to him ; for that intelligent gentleman's gentleman knew that 
Grey was his master's alter ego^ and he also believed him to be what 
the French so aptly style puissamment riche. Our Gallic neighbours 
know the world as well as the best of us. Visions of wages paid 
up punctually to the day appeared before the sanguine Harris ; the 
chances of becoming Mr. Grey's confidential valet had presented 
itself to his fevered imagination — he knew Grey was not suited 
at that moment, and was well aware that service under him did 
not merely comprehend fifty guineas a year and a facilis descensus,^ 
or, in other words, key-of-the-wine-cellar sort of life, but vails to no 
ordinary extent ; for the all-inquiring Harris, when out of place, 
had heard at his club, not one hundred miles from St. James's Street, 
that Grey had peculiar notions as to the ravages committed by moths, 
and, consequently, did not care for retaining his wardrobe in his own 
possession so long as most men do. 'Ah,' said the serving-man to 
himself, on showing Grey into the breakfast-room, ' I always had 

* my eye on him for a master \ and well I recollect, on passing round 
' the queen dowager's copper barrel at my club, the night before I 
' entered service here, I said to myself, says I, " Harris, if ever you 
' '' have to leave your place, which leave you will, for a country 

* " life only is synonymous (I suppose he meant monotonous), all 
' " I hope is, you will find shelter for your head in Mr. Grey's 
' " establishment." ' 

* Will you tell my servant,' said Grey, * where he can find a 
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' blacksmith ; my horse cast a shoe on the road, and I have had to 
^ walk him for a considerable distance, and, consequently, have got 
' here much later than I intended.* 

^ I will see about it directly, sir,' replied Harris, disappearing 
immedtatelyv and coming back in a few minutes discharged of his 
commission. ' I beg your pardon, sir,' said he on his return, * but 
^ Mr. Guppleden is here, and would like a few words with you 

* before he leaves this morning, when it suits your convenience to 
' see him.' 

' Guppleden, Guppleden,' said Grey to himself, ' who can he be?* 
Then turning to Harris, he asked who Mr. Guppleden was, as he 
didn't immediately recollect the name. 

' Mr. Guppleden is the medical man who attends the family, 
' please you, sir. We were obliged to send for him in a great hurry 

* early this morning.' 

' Nothing serious, I hope; nothing the matter with Mrs. Morton?' 
' Well, sir,' said Harris, * mistress met with an accident this 
' morning* — he called it an accident, not knowing how Grey might 
receive his communication that Lucy had attempted self-destruction ; 
and also hoping to get credit for prudence, and so throw the doors 
of the long-coveted place open to himself—* the feet is, sir, my 
' mistress tumbled into the river very early this morning. I imagine 
' she must have gone out in the garden for a stroll, the night being 
' very hot (as hot it was 1 know myself, sir, begging your pardon, for 
^ I have done nothing but lay and prespire from the moment I went 
' to bed to the moment I got up), and not observing where she 

* was walking, have fallen into the water.* 

' Good heavens !' said Grey, who appeared greatly affected ; 'and 
' how was she rescued from her fearful position ?' 

' Well, sir, I'd had a present like, as you may call it, of a small 

* barrel of ale, and had asked a couple of friends to come and par- 
' take of it (my master has given me leave to have friends,' paren- 
thesized Harris, still thinking of his patent place in prospectu) ; 

* and I will tell you exactly what occurred, and the very words we 

* used, which I'm prepared to swear to what I say being correct 

* before any jurymen in the world, be they — ' continued Mr. Harris, 
rather feeling at a loss how to finish his sentence — ' old or young, 
male or female.* 

' But,' interrupted Grey, impatiently, * your mistress is recovered?* 
' She is, sir, thanks be to heaven ! and, before Mr. Guppleden 

* left her room, was in a tranquial slumber.' 

' Thank God !' said Grey. 

' We was a-smoking our pipes ; that is, Jim was, for Bob and 
' myself we had cigars we had, which Jim and Bob is watermen, 
' the former having once been in Her Majesty's navy ; when we 

* heard a grating noise as if of a door being unbolted ; Bob says, 
' *' Hish !" says he ; '* Hark !" says I ; and almost before the words 
' was out of our mouths, Jim begins a-tugging at his jacket, and 

* asks Bob to bear a hand in helping him off with it — I thought to 
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be able the better to tackle any robbers who might be trying to 
break in (his doing so was a providence however, although thieves 
there was none) j he then rushes out into the garden, like a 
wild bull with a basin. Bob and I first heard one splash, then 
another, and when we got to the water's edge, there we saw 
Jim catching hold of the female figure of a woman, which he 
swam with to the terrace, and which on our lifting up we found 
to be mistress. Beg your pardon, sir,' added Harris, ' but I have 
never yet thought what you would have for breakfast; the 
kitchen fire is alight, and if you'll be so good to order, I'll see 
you have everything you require as soon as possible. The last 
words as master said to me before leaving last night was, '* See 
" that breakfast is ready for Mr. Grey ;" no, they wasn't quite 
the last words neither,' said he correcting himself (feeling, no 
doubt, that he was the depositary of a great tragedy, and would 
have to depone no end of things on oath ;) * the last words as master 
said was, '' Give her her head, George," deluding to the mare ; 
and I am prepared to swear that over every Bible ever issued by the 
Religious Tract Society, and to stick to it if I never eat another 
morsel of food between now and the day of my burial, I am.' 
' I don't want any breakfast at present, Harris ; but I shall be glad 
if you will give my compliments to Mr. Guppleden and say I 
am at his service whenever he likes to see me.' 
Harris retired, and Grey was consequently left to his own reflec- 
tions. ' Well !' soliloquized he, * one thing is certain, the poor girl 
must be got away from here before I can act on Morton's instruc- 
tions ; I am to sell everything, excepting such articles as she may 
wish to keep. Luckily, his legal debts, as he informs me, can all 
be settled for a hundred pounds, and, those discharged, he bids me 
devote all the proceeds of the sale to the debt of honour which 
it most behoves him to pay. I understand this part of his letter 
well, and will take care his instructions are religiously attended to. 
No doubt, what with the sale of his horses at Newmarket, aUd all 
he has here, a sum will be realized which, carefully invested, will 
procure her sufficient to keep her from want at any rate. What a 
curse it is to have the character of being rich, when all the time you 
can barely struggle on ! Had it not been for my recklessness, I 
might have materially helped her. But would she have received 
my help ? There's the question. Well ! well ! all that can be 
shall be done. By heaven ! I could not have left her had I been 
in Morton's plaqe ; yet I do believe he thought more of Lucy than 
himself when he quitted this house last night.' 
He became aware of the door opening, and turning his eyes towards 
it, saw that some one had entered. Leaving his seat, he went up, 
saying, ' I believe I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Guppleden ?' 
' That is my name, sir; I conclude you are Mr. Grey.' 
Grey bowed assent, and they both sat down, each prepared to 
enter in medias res without further ceremony. 

' This is a most distressing matter, Mr. Guppleden. I presume 
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you are acquainted with the sad history of the unfortunate girl 
up stairs. I have heard of her having been saved but a few hours 
since from drowning.' 

' Yes, indeed,' said the surgeon, * women are not born to with- 
stand these cruel shocks, least of all an impressionable woman like 
my patient. When thev suddenly lose the one in whom all their 
hopes have been centrea, and with that loss realize the sad reality 
that not even their good name is preserved to them, then their 
reason totters, and we at times hear of those dreadful attempts to 
take away life which my unhappy patient committed this morning. 
But I am thankful to say, Mr, Grey, I have left her considerably 
restored, and her mind very tolerably calm ; more so, indeed, than 
I had dared to hope : but her feelings are now greatly regulated by 
the belief that Mr. Morton will ere long return to her, and in that 
hope she must be buoyed up at any hazard. After a time, and 
finding he does not come back, she may to a certain extent get ac- 
customed to his absence, and gradually be able to undertake little 
duties which will distract her mind from her great sorrow ; but 
in the first blush of her agony she must not be allowed to dwell on 
the thought that Mr. Morton and herself are separated for ever. If 
this course is not pursued, I will not answer for the result, as, 
though sufficient precautions may be taken to prevent her from 
again attempting her life, that life may only be preserved at the risk 
of her becoming insane.' 

' Certainly,' said Grey ; * without being a medical man, I can- 
not but see the necessity for pursuing the course you point out. 
But as to her remaining here, should she not be removed as soon as 
she can bear removal ? Everything in this place will but tend to 
remind her of former happiness, and of the loss of him with whom 
she shared that happiness : besides, she is here without any woman 
to console with or advise her j and a young girl should not be left 
in that position, Morton has written to me, as an old friend, to 
do what I can in this matter. Would I could see my way clearer 
how to be of service !' 

'It was on the very subject of her leaving the Maples I wished to 
speak with you. rresuming the poor girl has no friends who will 
receive her, it has occurred to me that my house might furnish her 
with an asylum for the present. I must of course, in the first 
instance (provided you consider there are no objections to such a 
proposition), consult Mrs. Guppleden, as, although she is as kind- 
hearted a woman as ever lived, and would, without doubt, approve 
of my suggestion, you know, Mr. Grey, that the ladies always like 
to take the initiative in such matters — and very proper it is it 
should be so, for they are much better managed by them than by 
us. I shall therefore (always providing you see no objection to 
such a course) work matters gently round so as to get Mrs. Gup- 
pleden to propose we should offer a home to this unfortunate lady ; 
and then my wife will always have the satisfaction of saying, 

*' When I first proposed," &c.' 
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* My dear sir,' said Grey, ' this is a most kind, a most thoughtful 
proposition on your part, and I thank you sincerely for it. There 
is a great deal to be done here which (acting under my friend's in- 
structions) I shall have to do, and which cannot be arranged while 
the poor girl is in the house, I have to submit everything, 
excepting what she may wish to keep, to auction ; and I must, 
after she has made her choice, at once have what remains cata- 
logued. The servants, too (excepting those it is necessary to leave 
in the house to take care of the property until disposed of), should 
be discharged immediately: unfortunately, the house itself is held on 
lease, of which five years are still unexpired ; but as I am informed 
by Mr. Morton, in his letter to me, that there is a power of under- 
letting, I may be enabled to get rid of it by making some sacrifice/ 
' Don't trouble yourself on that score. There is an immense 
demand for houses in this neighbourhood ; and so far from losing, 
you, in all probability, will let the place at an enhanced rent.' 
' Good ! Now, as it is absolutely necessary I should see your 
patient as soon as she can bear the interview, will you kindly 
say, in case everything goes on well, when I might be permitted to 
have some conversation with her ', perhaps a week from hence 
would not be too early a period to name ?' 

' I see no reason,* said Mr. Guppleden, * provided I find her awake 
and tranquil when I go up stairs again, why you should not do 
so this morning. I hope she may be able to come down pre- 
sently; and a little attention to matters of business which must 
be gone into, will serve to distract her mind, and, consequently, 
do her good. I shall be ofF in half an hour's time to Mrs. 
Guppleden> who no doubt will be here in propria persona this 
afternoon to prefer a request that my patient should come and 
stay with us. You, my dear sir, will, I hope, suggest the pro- 
priety of her leaving this house as quickly as possible, indeed, the 
sooner the better ; if she can do so this very day, I shall be all the 
more pleased. Excuse me now for a short time while I go up 
stairs to see how she is getting on, and I will then report progress 
to you, as on that progress we must base our operations.' 
Before many minutes had elapsed, Mr. Guppleden returned and 
told Grey that all was going on satisfactorily, ' I have informed 
her,' he continued,. ' you were here, and would like to see her, and 
asked whether she felt she could bear an interview. To which 
she replied : " Oh yes, I wish to see him of all things in the world." 
So now, good day, Mr. Grey, but pray bear in mind the fiction 
that Mr. Morton will soon return ; this must be the burden of our 
song for some time to come at any rate.' 

* Fear not,' said Grey, ' you may count upon me for that* I long 
for this interview with her, and yet I dread it ; but most of all, 1 
long to find her a guest in your house ; then I shall indeed feel that 
all that can be has been done.' 

* As I have already said, you may expect Mrs. Guppleden this 
* afternoon, and as you have had a long and early drive, and probably 
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' will not see my patient down stairs for the next two hours, allow 

* me to suggest you should turn your attention to a hearty breakfast, 

* for I conclude you have not as yet taken it. 

* He who would fortify his mind 
His belly first should fill.* 

• I feel Nature is pleading hard with me, and I hurry home to fulfil 
' her dictates, for a medical man with an empty stomach is the most 

* miserable of Sangrados. Look at the apothecary in Romeo and 

* Juliet ! Look at Lampedo ! who wanted better nourishment than 
' pills, and exclaimed— 

* Sure it is the worst of ills, 

To make a doctor swallow his own pills ^* 

^ and on Balthazar threatening to expose him 

* For a new specimen of the lizard genus,' 

* piteously cries— 

* Would I were one, for they can feed on air !' 

* So, good-bye, my dear sir,' continued Mr. Guppleden ; * I go in 
^ search of food, lest presently you address me as — 

* Thou sketch and outline of a man ! 
Thou thing that hast no shadow in the sun ? 
Thou eel in a consinnption ; eldest horn 
Of Death and Famine ! thou anatomy 
Of a starved pilchard !' 

Mr. Guppleden having taken his departure. Grey seriously turned 
his thoughts towards breakfast, for he, like our medical friend, was 
aware of a sinking of the system, and his stomach was becoming 
more than a silent monitor : Harris, having quickly appeared in 
answer to the bell, was asked to get anything that was at hand, and, 
before long. Grey sat down to a table well covered with everything 
that the heart of man could desire ; relays of various other deli- 
cacies being placed on the sideboard, among which might be seen 
pale ale and soda water, which the serving-man, from force of habit, 
had brought in. I have heard people abuse these two liquids 
combined, saying they will not mix ; that the latter kills the former. 
If such is the case, it is justifiable homicide, for the former destroys 
the latter's watery taste, and to my mind, on first waking with one's 
coppers standing at ninety in the shade, they are mighty pretty 
corpses, for which the stomach is a fitting tomb. 

A man may possess that most excellent gift of charity (I mean 
the charity which consists in giving away,) though starving himself, 
but I would rather pin my &ith on him who had lately fed, when 
soliciting alms, than I would on him who had been expecting, and 
been disappointed in his meal. I measure human nature as i have 
found it, and I look not to being fined for possessing a felse meter. 
The Samaritan will be the Samaritan still, despite the crosses the 
world may subject him to^ but if it is not my luck to see him, 
whilst lying wounded, parched, and wearied by the road-side, at 

c 2 
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least let me hope that in the others who pass by, I may find men 
who have had nothing to sour them, who have eaten and drunk 
well, and from the very exuberance of their jollity, feel inclined to 
give a penny to the wretched creature they meet with on their 
journey. 

Grey would doubtless have done all that a man of feeling should 
do ; but say, was he likely to do that worse after he had regaled 
the inner man, than he was when suffering from not attending to 
Nature's requirements ? No ! he was likely to do it better. Nature 
is nature ; ignore her if you will j so Grey, like a sensible man, 
went to work, con amore^ at his jentacular meal. 

I don't hold much with tea to commence the day with ; the less 
one drinks while eating, the better no doubt for the digestion ; but 
if one is thirsty, let me recommend soup in preference to either tea, 
coffee, chocolate, or cocoa. You may not care for it at first, but 
once educate the palate to its use, and you will take it in preference 
to any other hot liquid. Tea is poor nervous stuff; coffee, heating ; 
chocolate, a bile-producing drink; and cocoa, all humbug and no 
mistake. Let soup be your matutinal fluid in preference to any of 
these ; but I would recommend a cold draught rather even than it ; 
very light claret and water is pleasant. Ah me ! how often have I 
pnjoyed the first meal of the day with nicely crumbed chops, French 
beans, and weak claret and water for a commencement, and an 
omelette aux fines herbes for a finish ! This year, alas! the French 
beans are wanting flavour; but when one does get them good, you 
may rise from breakfast as happy as if you had had a present 
made you of one hundred thousand pounds in hard cash, and the 
funds, at the time of your receiving it, were at fifty. 

We make a huge mistake in considering dinner to be the meal of 
the day ; I mean, in making a light breakfast and a heavy dinner. 
Our French friends understand the eating art better. Two or three 
mouthfuls of plain bread, toast, or biscuit, when you wake, and an 
hour or two afterwards a hearty breakfast, or after -breakfiist ; dine 
early, and eat nothing for some time before going to bed, and then 
will pleasant dreams await you. 

But I am digressing, so revenons h nos moutons {suhaudi chops). 
Grey had eaten two chops, two eggs, several slices of cold stewed 
beef, and then pop went Schweppe, and beer having assented with 
a coy fizz, they were joined together in matrimony, and went to 
pass the honeymoon in his stomach. The sun was getting high in 
the heavens, and in the nick of time in came Harris with the 
Englishman's chasse^ the newspaper. This is one of our noble 
island draughts (I use the word draught, as, like Punch's farmer, we 
are not content with a thimbleful, but like it out of a moog)^ which 
harms not the stomach, often improves the intellect, and is so 
frequently a specific against an ossified — I mean a hard heart. 
Our opposite neighbours may say if they please — *As to your 
' portare, fi done!' but they and many oth^r nations admire this 
^hasse of ours, and evidently long to become possessed of it them- 
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selves. Bide a while, and you shall have it as we have it; at 
present, unhappily, you must do without it, as you lack the chief 
ingredient towards its composition ; indeed, its sole ingredient, for 
its basis is liberty, its centre liberty, and liberty its apex. Yes I this 
ingredient you shall have, for the highest power — the power of God 
— ^has willed that it shall grow on every soil ; and though some of 
his creatures have for the nonce choked it with the pernicious weed 
of despotism, this weed is getting day by day more sickly ; for good 
husbandmen are clearing the ground, and giving room for liberty to 
raise its head, which it soon will do in every clime, so as utterly 
to prevent the weed from flourishing again ; that accomplished, the 
holy plant will rise triumphant, never, I hope and believe, to be 
stifled more. 

And here, most patient reader, let me advise you to have your 
newspaper aired, cut, and ironed before you read it ; have it, in fine, 
as Grey had it brought to him on the morning of his arriving at 
the Maples. And then, if a despot at heart, and one of those who 
say they only read the — — because they are obliged to do so for the 
sake of information, and not because they approve its principles ; if 
you look over its pages, longing to see that the rising star in South 
Italy has met with a reverse ; that free action and free thought even 
has been effectually gagged in Piedmont through Austrian and other 
intervention ; if you are anxious that the wholesome plant liberty 
should be- destroyed, and long to see the weed flourishing, do as 
Grey did. He read a full account of the Derby, and feeling, that 
the poor girl above should not see that account, he took a match, 
burnt the paper, reserving only a small piece, which he used as an 
allumette^ and going into, the garden, he kindled his weed, and the 
last spark of liberty died out, it was in ashes. 

By all that is trying to chose who may peruse these pages, I declare 
I have digressed again ; so craving a thousand pardons, I go on with 
my subject. An hour passed, another, and still Grey paced the 
garden ; and as the time sped on, he felt more and more the difli- 
culty he had in fulfilling his mission. He knew not how, on first 
seeing Lucy, he should commence the subject which, sooner or 
later, he must talk to her about. He was pondering this in his mind, 
when he saw a female approaching the place where he was standing, 
who, when she came up, told him her mistress was down stairs, 
and would see him. when it was convenient for him to have an inter- 
view with her. 

The cabana, or what remained of the cigar (the third he had 
smoked, ^r0i& pudor!)^ was tossed into the river, and Grey immediately 
bent his steps towards the house, and entered the room indicated. 

Seated at the end of it he perceived a woman, who, on seeing him 
enter, rose to meet him. Her face was of the whiteness of the purest 
statuary marble; her eyes swollen, and round them red rims, 
which showed how bitterly she had been weeping. She seemed to 
stoop as she approached, and on getting close, held out both her 
4iand^, though this was don^ without any display of action, aad 
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showed at once how deeply she was moved. She then murmured^ in 
a low voice^ ^ Thank you, Mr. Grey ; I am so glad to see you : I 
^ thank you for coming very much. I must sit down. Pardon me ; 
^ I shall be able to speak in a minute.' 

Grey felt he ihands were cold as those of death. So altered did 
she appear, that had he not seen her in her own house, or bad 
nothing led him to the thought that he was about to see her, he 
might have gazed as gazing on the face of a stranger. Can a 
few hours' srief have wrought such havoc ? thought he. Can this, 
indeed, be Lucy ? 

It is not my intention to describe the conversation that took place 
between her and Grey^ I shall only inform the reader that before 
he left, she seemed considerably more calm than when he at first 
spoke with her } that Mrs. Guppleden arrived in the afternoon, and 
it was then arranged that Lucy was to go home with her» The poor 
girl had quite made up her mind that the Maples was to see her that 
day for the last time, and had arranged with Grey that everything 
was to be sold, according to Morton's wish. She was, however, 
enabled calmly to leave her home, going away from it, as she did, 
buoyed up with the hope which Mr. Guppleden and Grey had 
instdled into her breast, that he she loved of all on earth had not 
deserted her ; that the clouds would pass away, and he would return 
on whom she could lavish all her care and kindness, all the great 
store of her love, all the immeasurable tenderness of her woman's 
heart. 



ANGLING HAUNTS.— ROWSLEY. 

BY THE PROFESSOR. 

The Peacock at Rowsley. Perhaps there is no angling inn in the 
world about which so much has been written as the Peacock at 
Rowsley. And justly too. It certainly is one of the most charming 
and quaint little angling inns in existence. Reader, imagine 
that you have got over a hundred or two of miles of inconvcinienc 
railway, during which you have been half as long again as you ought 
to have been upon the road, having stgpped sundry half-hours at 
various places, where there is no visible cause or reason for stopping. 
It is a fine evening in early May. You slip out of the train ; a 
porter shoulders your bag; you cross a rough stone bridge over a 
pretty»looking stream, and there you are. That is the Peacock, old- 
fashioned enough to be beloved by Father Izaak himself. Look up 
over the door. That is the real original peacock — not the host him- 
self, but his sign — a real stone peacock, carved by one cunning in 
the anatomy of peacocks. Did ever any one see such a peacock? 
such a very phcenix of peacocks ? A peacock from the enchanted 
city in the ' Arabian Nights,' where not only the humans but the 
very cocks and hens, ducks and geese, and peacocks of coursQ, were 
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changed to stone suddenly. There must have been a high wind, and 
that peacock must have been wagging his tail very frantically when 
that change took place. Vanitas vanitatis. True it is that there 
be sermons in stones, for every bit of that peacock is vanity petrified. 
How old is he ? I've heard him guessed at two hundred, and I've 
heard him guessed at twenty. If one believed in the transmigration, 
or transmogrification of souls, or if, believing in spiritualism, we 
could be induced to accept the spread-eagleism of Mr. Holmes, we 
could realize that the spirit of Widdicombe hovered about that pea- 
cock» Truly 2m ornithological curiosity — a very wonderful peacock ! 
Enter the wide hall ; remark the racks for the rods< — well filled, be 
sure I and the comfortable very old-£ishioned rooms, with the narrow, 
queer, and deep muUioned windows, looking out through trembling 
leaves of varied creepers, upon a delightful prospect, the quiet 
secluded garden beyond, which hangs lovingly over the brattling 
Derwent. Dinner is over, and one finishes the last glass of that dry 
old port, and (if stout) rises with a sigh, and looms out into the 
garden to listen to the nightingales, while the moon sails openly along 
as usual, or, hidden behind the clouds, trims their vests with a 
brilliant silver braiding. So depositing one's mortality upon a 
comfortable seat in a snug alcove, one gazes with lazy rapture upon 
the river, and the moon, and the lovely and varied prospect in 
general, drinks in the balmy bree2x and the nights-birds' music, and 
sighs forth a desire for claret-cup, and very select conversation. So 
admirably adapted is the spot for smoking or spooning, that the re*- 
markable tail of the peacock at Rowsley would be no unwelcome 
sight, I should say, to persons about to marry, or, rather, to commit the 
crime of housekeeping. Ah, well ! it's a very nice place, and if you 
want to excursionize to all sorts of wonderful sights and places and 
ruins, go to Rowsley. If you merely want a nice quiet little hotel, 
very well managed, in the middle of beautiful views and scenery, and 
pleasant rides and drives, go to Rowsley. If you want a little easy 
fishing, without any over-fatigue, and can be satisfied with a few 
brace of greylings, and a trout or two, why then go to Rowsley. 
If you can get leave from the Duke of Rutland for his own private 
water in the Bradford and Lathkiil, then by all manner of means go 
to Rowsley. Rowsley is very nicely situated. It stands upon a 
tongue of land, which is formed by the junction of the Derwent and 
the Wye. The silvery Wye ! What a lovely little river it is ! It 
is singular that these two rivers, here separated by such a slight 
matter, as it were, should present such different characteristics. 
There is the Wye, flowing in the most calm and placid way, but with 
a good deal of rapidity, through soft, enamelled, parkrlike meadows. 
Seen at a distance, it looks like a silver serpejit worming through the 
valley, with very few trees upon the banks, save about Haddon ; 
while the Derwent runs between high overhanging wooded banks, 
»id alternately runs over broken uneven ground, or sinks sleepily and 
sulkily into silent, dull, deceitful pools and eddies, with banks as 
rotten and dangerous as is the wading in that same river. It reminds 
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one of the Till ; and the verse anent Tweed and Till in Walter Scott 
would not inaptly apply here to the Wye and Derwent : — 

* Says Tweed to Till, " What gars ye rin sae still ?" 
Says Till to Tweed, 
** Tho' ye rin wi' speed, 
And I rin slaw. 
Where ye droon ae mon I droon twa/' ' 

But the piscatory characteristics are no less different : in the Wye 
are but trout and greyling ; in the Derwent there are trout and a few 
greyling, but there are immense quantities of coarse fish — barbel in 
vast shoals ; roach, chub, perch, jack, dace, and all the fish of the 
Thames, and strange to say that though these rivers unite below the 
inn, the coarse fish which abound in the Derwent, seldom intrude, 
save by accident, on the Wye. The waters of the two rivers differ 
also in colour. The Wye is of a pale limestone green ; the Derwent 
rather of a brown. The Wye clears quickly ; the Derwent is muddy, 
and takes some days. But good sport can unquestionably be had in 
either. 

The fishing in the Wye from Bakewell to Rowsley belongs to the 
Duke of Rutland, who most liberally places it at the service of 
visitors to the Peacock at Rowsley, and the Rutland Arms at Bake- 
well. He pays keepers to look strictly after the water, and the 
doings of the visitors, though if they looked a little more sharply after 
these latter, and the size of the fish in their baskets, no great harm 
would accrue to any party. The distance between Bakewell and 
Rowsley is hardly three miles, but the river more than doubles that 
by its windings. The lower part of the water, about one mile and a 
half, which is called the Rowsley meadows water, is kept for those 
visitors who can obtain a special ticket for it from the duke's agent. 
The upper water is open to visitors, as I have said. At about the 
commencement of this water stands that wonderfiil old ruin, Haddon 
Hall. Now I might stop and treat the reader to two or three pages 
of antiquarianism, carefully boned, collared, and collated from others. 
But, in the first place, it wouldn't be fair to those authors ; it 
wouldn't be fair to the public. It would be a misnomer to the 
sporting reader, and Baily wouldn't stand it. Therefore there is 
Haddon Hall — a very delightful ruin — which the reader may learn 
.all about in any gazetteer or county guide, or Knight's * Old England,' 
which is now by my side. So it isn't because I haven't got the 
authorities at hand that I don't give it. 

In the Wye only fly-fishing is permitted; no bait-fishing; no 
spinning ; no night-fishing. In a portion of the Derwent to which 
the worthy landlord of the Peacock, Mr. Cooper, can frank the 
visitor, minnow, &c., is perfectly legitimate. The size of the fish 
upon the Rowsley waters, said to be permitted to be taken, is ten 
inches ; a very fair size. Of course there is a liberal and gentlemanly 
discount allowed to this, of say about ten per cent. The keepers 
don't carry inch-rules about with them ; but I am sorry to say that it 
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would be better, in many instances, if they did, as the above discount 
is nothing like enough for some people, who occasionally double it, 
and take very long credit too. And if the angler happens to be on the 
further side of the river when the keeper comes along, why of course 
his creel is safe from inspection, and his bill is.renewable without sight. 

But besides the above-mentioned waters, there are the rivers 
Lathkill and Bradford, which are the duke's own private waters, 
kept for his own and his friends' fishing, and which it requires rather 
more than ordinary interest to get a day upon. Indeed, a stranger 
may as well save himself the trouble of writing for it, as, so much 
being given, he has no right to expect more ; and if he does, why 
then all I can say is. Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they 
won't be disappointed. 

There is one practice which used sadly to reduce the large trout in 
the Wye, and that was the plan of daping with the live may-fly ; a 
practice ten times more destructive to the fish than all the minnow 
and bait fishing which ever could be employed. It was no very un- 
common thing, as soon as the may-fly made its appearance, to see 
scores of fishermen, one almost at every bend of the river, dibbing 
away with the may-fly (whether they were all visitors to the inns 
mentioned is another thing). Some would have huge hop-poles and 
blow-lines, wherewith a live may-fly could be softly dropped upon 
the nose of a rising trout with the utmost nicety, twelve or thirteen 
yards oflF, the performer standing out of sight meanwhile ; and there 
is not one trout in a hundred that would refuse a bait so tendered. If 
this isn't poaching, what is ? Why, minnow or worm is babies' play 
to it, and wJiat sport is there in killing a pound trout with a 20-foot 
rod ? It is just deliberate slaughter, and nothing else. Why not use 
a net at once ? 

I believe, however, that new regulations have been made with 
regard to this practice, and it is very much abated. For my part, I 
should like to turn all the blow-lines in the country into brigands* 
faces or floss-silk parrots.* 

Some time since, having a week or ten days to spare, I, Mr. Pro- 
fessor, ran down to Rowsley, and having remarkably good interest 
with the duke, applied for leave to fish the Bradford and Lathkill. 
Pending its arrival I fished the open waters, I took the precaution, 
being a family and a canny man as regards inn accommodation, to 
write, previously to my advent, for a comfortable bedroom ; and good, 
kind, careful Mrs. Cooper certainly did her possible for me in this 
respect. I had a comfortable apartment. Bachelors, dear reader, 
can put up with any doghole. Who cares where or how or when a 
bachelor sleeps ? Who cares if he never goes to bed at all ? 

* For him no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Nor busy hostess ply the warming-pan. 
Under a billiard table let him turn. 

Or climb to his f — af-pastures how he can/ 

• Blow-lines are made of fine light floss silk, such as ladies use in fancy work. 
-j- A very short word, dear reader, but a sharp and expressive, one. 
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Not so with us of the privileged indeed ! Does a bachelor ever 
think about asking if his sheets are aired ? if there is a fire in his 
room ? Pooh ! pooh ! Who gets the old port and the best brown 
sherry, eh ? Answer ntie that, young shaver I Who do landlords 
in general stop to discuss the 20 vintage with ? And, per contra, who 
gets the choice South African, and the accompanying cholic ? Ha ! 
ha ! do I hit you shrewdly, young whipper-snapper i Go to, young 
man ! Go to ! cultivate connubiality, and a corporation. Doesn't 
Caesar, showins his sense, say, ' Let me have men about me that are 
^ fat, sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights' ? — ^ Yon Cassius 
' hath a lean and hungry look,' Questionless, my young Cassius, 
old Cassius was a wretched old bachelor } that is to say, if he wasn't, 
he'd have been glad to have been, for he was worse. He had an 
appendage named Junia^ Junia ! Could a man connected with a 
woman of that name be called married ? Junia, sister of Junius, a 
female phenomenon, not in the least related to Crummies, though 
quite equal to any heavy business. A strong-minded political party, 
deep in conspiracies ; much too strong*minded to mend shirts, and 
with a soul ever so much above buttons j devoted to the Spurgeon 
of Jupiter Tonans, and up to her eyes in the conversion of the 
Romish Borioboolah Gah. Married ! W hat ! a woman named Junia 
married ! She had a slave named Cassius. ^ And Cassius was 
' a wretched creature, who must bend his body if Junia carelessly 

* but nodded on him.' He a man for landlords to respect ! No ! 
no ! Cassius would never have got the '45 port from ere a landlord 
in creation* Not he ! Couldn't have done it, sir. * Thin potatians 

* and not pottle deep,' were his motto. He was a cold-water curer, 
he was I No hostess would have put a fellow with ^ a lean and 
' hungry look ' in the best four-poster 1 Not if she knew it. She'd 
be a deal more likely, when he made his first appearance, to say that 
' " they didn't want any " under an hallucination that he was con- 

* nected with the timber interest as represented by matches.' 

However I, who have not a lean and hungry look, though not 
unwieldy, as one may say, did get a comfortable apartment and com- 
fortable, yea, verily ! and comforting corporal provision likewise. 
Oh ! my piscatorial brethren. For the flesh-pots of Rowsley have 
they not a sweet-smelling savour ^ and shall not we of the privileged 
rejoice thereat greatly ? yea, verily. 

Near to the Peacock is a turnpike. At this same turnpike lives an 
accommodating old individual, who sells flies, and an occasional 
casting-line or so. And these flies are very well adapted to the river 
—are neatly and finely tied, and upon fine gut ; so that, in reality, the 
angler need not take any with him unless he likes. If he does like, 
however, let him choose small coch y bondus, and diminutive duns of 
all kinds. A very small March brown kills well at times, but it is 
rather peculiar in the tying, so I do not recommend it. These flies 
are, I fancy, tied by a man named Eaton, who, if I mistake not, lives 
at Buxton. He is, too, a very good practical fisherman, and local 
anglers swear by him. The morning after my arrival, then, having 
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procured a boy to show me the water, and chosen a variety of fine 

duns at the above*mentioned repository (for if I can get flies well tied 

in the neighbourhood, I always do so in preference to any others), I 

made up the road to Fillefbrd Bridge in high spirits, A new river 

always puts me in high good humour, and the weather looked like 

breaking into summer, for spring was terribly backward; and I 

hummed as I went right joyously, breaking forth into the following 

jubilate : 

* Now 13 the month pf maying. 
And merry lads are playing, 

With a fallal la la la! ' 

Ay I and merry birds are singing, and merry fish are springing ; for 
hath not stern Winter at length relaxed nis all too tardy grasp? 
As old Horace hath it,-^ 

* Solvitur acris hyumK 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis/ 

Good lack ! I had well thought there had never been an end of 
those eternal morning frosts that snubbed poor Spring whenever 
she did dare to thrust her smiling face above the ground, and 
crumpled up her tender early shoots with bitter spite and an un- 
sparing hand. But (are-you-well, old Gaffer Grey ! Betake you, 
with your bundle of faggots and your bill-hook, your beard of 
icicles and hair of snow, to more congenial solitudes. Way there J 
Old Winter's carriage stops the way, and the lovely May is coming 
down. Ay ! trundle on, thou surly charioteer ! Give us none of thy 
black looks. Too long we've borne with thee. Marry, come up ! 
Have not coals been forty shillings the ton, this good six months and 
more ; what wouldst thou have ? Hop into thy dingv waggon, or 
thy coal barge, if haply hop thou canst. Take thy weigmng-macbine 
(thine by Act of Parliament) atop of thy lumbago and be off. Who 
wots thee now ? For doth not feir May advance to greet us, trip- 
ping the meadows with her dainty feet ? and at each pressure follow- 
ing hei footsteps mark how the flowers do spring ! 

Drink her warm perfumed breath, fond youth ! Ay ! drink thy 
fill ; there's life and vigour in it. No wasting, sapless courtesan is 
she, but Nature's bride, prolific. Riant, and joyous, see you not 
how, as she passes, the swallows skim more swiftly, and insects skip 
and chirp the merrier ; and as her beaming smile reflects the sunny 
light of heaven's warm rays, in good sooth the birds are singing, ancl 
the fish are springing, and that right jovially ; and so why should not 
we rejoice and sing too ? 

< With a fal lal la la la ! 

Each with his bonny labs 
Upon the greeney grass. 

With a fal lal la la la P 

Come to the streams— come away, by green lanes and hawthorn 
hedges. Through the glade, and up the hill. Anon, down through 
yonder meadow green, where the grass is growing and the herds are 
lowing. 1'faith.r the fine spriag morning makes me poetical. 
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Yonder the river lies smiling and dimpling in the sunlight. See 
you that line of alders ? That is the goal of all my hopes. 

Now stand I upon the brink, where flowering flags and rustling 
rushes grow, shod with a thousand tangled water plants. There the 
painted libellulae skim from leaf to leaf, and the Ephemerida hover 
on the stream, and many a plash and circlet tell the yellow trout are 
feeding . hungrily. Ye piscatorial deities 1 but that's a whopper 
rising so quietly beneath yon pendant willow. Look how gingerly 
he lifteth his neb to the surface as some half-drowned dun or 
skimming stone-fly, or haply some luscious and tempting alder, 
whirled by the eddy, passes o*er his hiding-place. And now the 
taper, pliant wand is together, the line run well out, and the cast- 
line soaked. The favourite fly is up, and in good time a cloud doth 
pass the sun, and a faint ripple of the wind ruflles the waters. True 
flies the feathered cheat towards its destination. Temptingly the 
current sweeps it round — and — ha ! — fast, by Jove ! and in ' The 
Monarch of the Brook/ 

* Deep struck, he runs out all the lengthened line, 
Then seeks the furthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 
The caverned bank — his old secure abode. 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile.' 

Useless all, poor trouty ! for thou must die as many a trout hath 
died before, and many another will for years to come. Giving and 
taking with a skilful hand I lead him ; and at length exhausted, 
floating on his side, the welcome net relieves him from his toil. 

' P — n that boy, he very nearly lost him tho'.* 

Under the very walls of Haddon Hall did I commence my 
acquaintance with the Wye, , and on the first day I had little to 
grumble at, for I was lucky for a stranger, getting a brace or two of 
trout, and several brace of greyling, most of which went back to the 
stream, as they were small and rusty ; but a few that were clean and 
bright accompanied me home, and did me the favour to join me at 
breakfast on the ensuing morning. And oh ! Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. 
Cooper! you at least are no.Junia. You have no soul above 
buttons ! You know nothing of Borioboolah Gah ; but you do know 
how to cook fish for a middle-aged gentleman's breakfast. 
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Tom Cribb had publicly retired from the ring, and for months had 
been leading a life of total inactivity. Being a general favourite 
with the public, he was being constantly pressed to drink : it was 
the right thing to have a glass with ' honest Tom,' and he had 
become a waste-butt for the Fancy. He had, in consequence, thrown 
up heaps of flesh, inside as well as out; and as he crawled along, 
puffing and wheezing as he went, from one sporting public-house to 
ano^er, but few persons would have irpagined that he was capable 
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of performing a great athletic feat. Captain Barclay, however, 
judged otherwise ; he knew the iron constitution that he had to deal 
with, and that, for his size, Cribb was naturally an active man. 
He determined, therefore, when Cribb was once more matched for 
the championship, that he should train at Ury, under his own eye. 
Cribb started in a sailing vessel from the Thames, and arrived at 
Aberdeen after a long and rough passage. At the time. Captain 
Barclay was absent from home, being on duty with his militia, and 
Tom was placed under the care of the captain's kennel-man, a 
lean, wiry Scotchman, and an excellent walker. After being 
thoroughly physicked, Tom began his work upon the moors. He 
at first could not keep his feet at all ; he was down a hundred times 
a day, upon his knees, face, or back. His action was more suited 
to the flagstones of the Haymarket than for stepping over heather 
and peat hags. Sandy, too, had his instructions, and when Cribb 
was on the other side of a burn, would turn away at right angles, 
leaving him to follow as he best could. The bad stuff poured off 
him like oil, and in the first week he took off seventeen pounds. 
Those only who have undergone the ordeal of reducing can realize 
the suffering of it ; — the swelled feet, the galled limbs, the loss of 
appetite, and, far worse than all, the intense thirst, which must not 
be alleviated. Tom rebelled against the treatment. *He didn't 
' see the use of all this sweating — it only took away his strength ; 
' he would rather meet three Molyneuxs than stand any more of it.' 
The threat of a forfeit, however, soon brought Tom to his senses, 
and he stuck gamely to his work. The next week he took off 
eight pounds more, and the work gradually became easier to him. 

But as Tom got thinner and in better fettle, Sandy also got 
thinner, but not with the like good effect ; in fact, he was getting 
staler every day. The constitution of the champion was wearing 
Sandy out, and at length Cribb took a delight in walking him out of 
sight every day. The dogs having got to know Tom used to follow 
him, and poor Sandy was quite brokenhearted. Then the great 
pedestrian powers of Captain Barclay came into play : he would 
entice Tom on, mile after mile, until they frequently accomplished 
forty miles in the day. Upon these expeditions Tom always 
carried a game bag over his shoulder, with bread and cold meat 
in it. One day they walked to Mar Lodge, the seat of the Earl of 
Fife, a distance of sixty miles by the way they went, and returned 
the following day. The captain also frequently ran sprint races 
with Cribb, to get his wind into order. 

• By these means, at the end of ten weeks, Cribb had been 
reduced from i6st. 5lb. to I3st. 2lb. and was as fit as the art of the 
trainer could make him. And now the eventful day was approach- 
ing, and Captain Barclay and Cribb started on their road south. At 
one of the posting-houses on the north road, whilst changing horses, 
Tonv got out to stretch his legs, and such good use did he make of 
his time, that, although Captain Barclay got anxious at not over- 
taking, him, and urged on the postboys, it was not until the twelfth 
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mile that he was caught, and then he had scarcely turned a hair. 
When they arrived in London, they held a levee of Tom's friends, 
at the ^ One Tun/ Tom put on his Sunday clothes, which a few 
weeks previously had fitted him almost to bursting ; they now hung 
about him like sacks* His friends were horror-struck, for he 
appeared to their eyes like a man just recovered from a long illness. 
But when Tom stripped oS his clothes^ there succeeded a buzz of 
admiration and wonder at the transformation. Who could have 
thought that the model for the sculptor before them was the bloated 
mass of impurity of three months back f 

These particulars^ gathered from the lips of the veteran himself, 
show what fnay be done by the magic powers of exercise. We do 
not all of us require to take ofF three or four stone in weight, to 
walk sixty miles at a stretch, or to run a quarter of a mile at top 
speed, but we should all of us be the better for a slight preparation^ 
What is it that makes Mr. Stalwart turn so sick and faint upon the 
hill side, whilst the breath of the forester by his side would not put 
out a candle ? It is the inside fat that is telling against him-^-the 
side dishes, the rich sauces, the sweet and the dry, the claret of '34, 
are now rising up in judgment. Two^thirds of all that we eat and 
drink ought to go out through the pores. Why does not the bats- 
man run another run for that splendid leg hit r It is not the will 
but the wind that is wanting4 

Both you and your horses. Sir Robert, would be all the better for 
taking off that ten pounds you have put on during the last London 
season, and we should bear less of the necessity for a visit to 
Wiesbaden or Vichy.. 



THE EXPERIENCES OF SYDNEY GODOLPHIN 

YAHOO, EsQt 

CHAPTER XIlI. 

The day succeeding the seal-shooting was de\oted to the skinning 
of the seal, and the otter which had been bagged. This process 
was seen to by the Laird and Mr. Yahoo. The major, however, 
was bent on recovering the seal which he had killed ^ and choosing 
the right time of the tide for his operations, he sought the shore, and 
having borrowed from the nearest coast-guard station the creeping 
apparatus with which those functionaries were wont to Creep for 
tubs, and pressed a couple of boats into the service, he started on his 
errand. Having taken his bearings pretty accurately, they had not 
been creeping half an hour before they hooked the seal, and handling 
the ropes with care, they gradually worked the supine monster up to 
the surface, and he was deposited in the boat, and transferred to the 
shore. Thence a cart conveyed him to the lodge, where, with its 
companion, the brute was duly skinned, and the carcases were cut 
up to be transferred to a huge copp6r calJron, in order to melt down 
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the blubber into oil ; and Alaster, with one or two of the fishermen, 
were soon up to their elbows in blood and grease, hacking away man* 
fully with long sharp knives. It was an awful onslaught, and oh ! 
Billingsgate and bone-boilers ! what a fearful stench accompanied the 
operation. 

The Scotch are a singular people in the matter of smells, for fevr 
ol&ctories will stand what a Scotchman's will. No matter how pro- 
found, a ' wee drappie * of the mountain dew renders it, if not posi- 
tively savoury, of no great discomfort. * My h'cye,* said Mr. 
Spiggles, who was standing before his master, albeit still a trifle lame 
and hoppy from the kind attentions of that ' precious or pernicious 
' brock ' — ' My h'eye I this here's horful, this is j Wapping ain't 
' nothin' to it, nor Fleet ditch neither : and as for Lambeth, why 
^ it's nowheres. I'll trouble you for another of them^ young man,' 
and Mr. Spiggles put another wine*glass of whiskey out of sight. 
^ Beg parding, sir,' he continued, turning to his master ; ' beg pardmg, 
^ but ain't you afeard o' cholery morbus, sir V Mr. Yahoo was 
looking a little pale and blue, and having pulled out his handkerchief, 
applied it to his face and nose, and turned away slowly. ^ Rather 
^ strong, isn't it ?' asked the Laird. ' Pheugh ! slice him down the 
^ belly there^ Alaster.' Mr. Yahoo quickened his pace, and dis«- 
appeared. 

Alaster cut down the belly of the second seal, in order to disem- 
bowel it, and out rushed a. mass of half and three parts digested fish, 
accompanied by a perfume so tremendous and overpowering, that it 
routed Spiggles as promptly as if a cannon loaded with grape had 
been pointed at him, with a lighted match about to be applied to the 
touch-hole. 

^ Oh ! I say. Oh^ cAi \ I'm blowed if I can stand this. Ugh ! 
' Oh — h — h !' and with a violent retch he turned round to run— but 
stopped, arrested suddenly. ^ Oh dear !' The remorseless brock 
reminded him that the wound caused by his sharp tusks was not yet 
healed. ^ Oh gemini ! oh crimini !' groaned the unhappy valet. 
' What a beastly country is this here Highlands ! If you walks there 
ain't no pavements i leastways only in the rough,, and all set hup 
h'endways ; heaps and heaps on 'em in the nat'ral state, enough to 
pave all h'England. If you sits at 'ome, wot with bagpipes and the 
'orrid Ighland langrii^e, you has your ears split, and your hidears 
gen' rally conflusticated ; and your h'eyes too, is set a waterin' with 
the peatsmoke^ for they h'ain't no coals^and never even so much 
as heerd o' Wallsend. And their sperrits is all fire and peat smoke, 
too ; not a drop of arf and arf for love nor money. And then their 
porridge ain't nothin' but dogs' wittles. While has for the sportin', 
wat's to be said on it when they calls a badger a brock, and when 
that ere badger bein' lorfully took and captivated, 'stead o' behavin' 
decent like any civilized badger ort to it, turns round revengeful, 
and with despret willany bites you hunbeknown in the tenderest 
pint o' your feelins. And wot sort o' company is it where you 
can't give your opinion o' wot's wot, vithout the chance of 'avin' a 
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' h'yster knife pulled out o' the stockin' (a pretty place for a knife, 
' too), and sticked into you vithout vith your leave or by your 
' leave ? And the wimmen's all griffins, and the men all sawages ; 
^ and now to be pisoned arter all, and cholery morbussed in this here 
' way. Oh Lord I if it worn't for goin' *ome alone, I'd give notice 
' to-morrow !' And with this lugubrious soliloquy he turned slowly 
away, tenderly shielding the wounded spot, by holding the too rough 
cloth aloof from it with one hand, while he clasped his nose lightly 
with the fingers and thumb of the other ; and thus he hobbled away, 
a guffaw from Alaster, which he was too subdued to notice, follow- 
ing him. Poor Spiggles 1 

Later in the day the usual party assembled to dinner, and Mr, 
Cameron looking a trifle sleepy and red about the eyes, owing to the 
stanchness with which he had, in conjunction with the dominie, 
prosecuted the previous day's fishing, was asked to detail his sport. 
But he had nothing to tell. It came out, however, that they got to 
the pool, attended by Johnnie Renshaw, and unladed the pony of the 
hamper of eatables and drinkables, but they got no further. 

It chanced that the dominie proposed that, previous to com- 
mencing the fishing, they should partake of a slight refection, a pro- 
posal not at all distasteful to the worthy burgher, who was always 
ready for either eating or drinking ; and in the course of the lunch a 
dispute arose as to whether the concocter of the potables had put 
lemon in the ' poonch * or no. The dominie averred that he had not, 
his companion that he had. 

' Hut, mon, dinna ye taste it ?' - 

' Weel, na ! I canna joost say ; an' yet (another taste), an' yet — 
' 'Pon my certies, mon, but it's ower hard to say.' 

^Weel, weel! (tasting again) dominie, mon, I ay thoct ye'd a 
' gran discrimination in siccan matters. But (tasting), but, hoot ! 

* (tasting again), Dinna ye taste it the noo ?' 

' Weel ! (tasting). 'Pon my veracity it's verra strange. Gies the 
^ dther drap,' (holding his glass out to the ex-merchant, who had 
the jar and trying another taste). ' Ehow noo Yere wrang, a' 
' wrang ; for I hae'na the taste o't, and canna get it yet.' 

And thus the dispute progressed, until, in the ardour of their pur- 
suit of knowledge, the lunch, the fishing, and all else, was forgotten 
in their eagerness to solve this momentous question. The jar got 
low. It grew widely a tilt. The last drop was drained, and still the 
point was pending, and in debate. About the middle of the second 
jar they agreed to waive the point, and to refer it to some third 
person on their return home. 

' Dominie, this is verra pleesant an' joyfu' ; an' this warm knowe 

* an' gude fellowship, an' a — makes one drouthie. Gie 's a sang, 
' dominie. Ha ! ha ! Gie 's — gie 's the " Laird o' Cockpen." ' 

' Weel !' said the dominie, who was rather sweet upon his singing, 
' A dinna care if 1 do. Hem ! — ahem !' clearing his throat, and 
then sawing the air with his hand, and turning his eyes up like aa 
expiring duck, he struck up— 
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* Oh ! the Laird o* Cockpen ! he *s proud an* he 's great. 
An' his mind is ta^en up wi* affairs o* the State : 
He wanted a He wanted ' 

and the dominie paused. ^ De'il be aboot me, if I hae'na clean 
' forgot what it was he wanted.' He thought for a minute, and 
shook his head solemnly at the whiskey jar. ' It's no here, an' its 
' no there,' he murmured. ' But I ken richt weel that he wanted ac 

* thing that some ithers 'd be gay glad to be wi'oot. An' what could 
' it be ? Hey, mon, but it couldna be whuskey 5 I ken thot weel. 
' Na ! na !' (holding out his glass) j ' an' it couldna be tobaccy, 
' Na ! it couldna be siller neither!' scratching his head in per- 
plexity. ' What the de'il was't he wanted, noo ? Hey, gude Laird, 

* but it's clean oot o' me !' (turning down the whiskey). After this 
the Laird of Cockpen was left to his inevitable fate, for the dominie 
no more got at what the Laird of Cockpen wanted, than the Laird 
himself did. We need not pursue the lucubrations of this famous 
fishing party. There can be no doubt that they had a day's sport 
long to be remembered, for they came home fou, and the /bur stone 
jars came home empty. 

In the course of conversation, the subject of the moors was 
touched on. The good and bad sport to be met with on them ; the 
disappointments which often occurred to people who paid large sums 
ana came long distances. 

' As regards the sport,' said the laird, with whom this was rather a 
pet theme ; ' there is no question that upon very many of the moors 
' upon a fair average year much larger bags are now made than ever 
' used to be in my younger days. We used to be well satisfied if we 
' could bag from twenty to thirty brace a day. But to such a pitch 
' has preservation been driven, that we constantly hear of fifty, sixty, 

* eighty, and even one hundred brace a day or more, as no unusual 
' thing ; therefore I cannot think that sheep farming, or heather 

* burning, where it is done, to anything like a moderate extent, can 
' interfere with the grouse. Of course if you overdo it, and smother 
' the hills with sheep, so that the grouse are never at rest, the 
' heather becomes all over tainted with the filthy mixtures they smear 
' the sheep with ; or if you burn up the habitations of the grouse 

* wholesale, what choice have they but to desert the ground for 
' better and quieter quarters ? Again, as regards the disease. If you 
' overstock the ground, and exterminate the whole of the vermin, 

* which have their purpose to fulfil — and a beneficial one no doubt — * 

* you overdo and interfere with the arrangements of nature. A hard 

* winter and short commons come some time or other, and some- 
' thing very naturally gives way. Disease I have not the least doubt, 

* in some form or other, will be the result. You are no strangers to 
' it in England. Even in Norfolk, where you have pursued the same 
' system with the partridges, you have had «diseases at times which 
' have swept away thousands and thousands. Your object should be 
' to assist Nature, not to disturb and overpower her. You can 
' realize these facts when applied to mankind or to cattle, why can't 
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you apply it to game ? A man can stand very hard weather indeed 
upon a full belly and strong vitality. But lower his vitality by 
starvation, and he has not the power to resist the cold, and hundreds 
of diseases will seize on him which would pass him by when strong 
and well fed. So no doubt it is with all things. These diseases are 
not perhaps the product of any one particular thing ; neither over 
sheep stocking, nor their smearings, nor over-burning, nor over- 
crowding, nor unusual hard weather, nor starvation — hut proceed, 
most probably, from a combination of all. Nature never meant 
grouse to be as plentiful as sparrows, and has not provided for it. 
But if you will have hundreds where scores only should be, she 
revenges the wrong done her whenever an opportunity turns up. 
Then as regards the large sums asked, and the disappointments 
spoken of,' said the laird, * it simply amounts to this. We have 
moors to let ; you want moors, and every year the number of men 
who want moors vastly increases. There is but a limited extent to 
let, and consequently the price increases with the demand. In a 
matter of trade such as this is, moors are bought and taken on spec, 
and by hundreds, by men who think they can make their money by 
them. There are unscrupulous knaves among us as there are 
among you. But no man need be cheated if he only uses common 
caution. But if he chooses to take a moor upon mere hearsay or 
report, without proper consideration and examination, what can he 
expect ? Hundreds come to the moors, have good sport, and go 
away satisfied ; a few get cheated through want of the commonest 
caution, and then what an outcry about cheating agents and ungen- 
tlemanly treatment ! Now there is another thing to be noticed. 
Years ago, before railways were, none but gentlemen of independent 
fortune and ample time on their hands came to the moors. You 
didn't hear of any cheating or overreaching then* Our lairds met 
gentlemen, and either met the other with true gentlemanly con- 
sideration and treatment, and there was neither dissatisfaction nor 
overreaching. Such is not always the case now, and we leave 
agents to deal with men who would often insult us^ and treat us as 
mere pedlars at the very outset. For now every snob who can 
spare a hundred pounds or so, and take a month's holiday, thinks 
he must come up to the moors. Your true British snob takes a 
moor, or a share in one. He comes up and shows his British spirit 
and independence by grumbling at everything, and bullying every- 
body. He thinks everybody wants to cheat him. He wants to 
get his money's worth ; sends his game away to the poulterer's ; 
never drops a brace by any chance to any of the formers, or takes 
the least trouble to conciliate them, or their shepherds and servants. 
He shoots hard and unfairly. When the birds begin to get wild 
he shoots on the chance, and wounds twenty birds, which go away 
and die, for one that he recovers, and thus he destroys more birds 
than, if left, would suffice to stock the moor. It is a chance, too, 
if when he goes, he doesn't leave his keeper to skin the moor, and 
■* stalk the grouse, or get them anyhow for him. Of course such a 
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^ man can only be hated and despised, and the result of such don- 
^ duct often falls on others. No doubt an occasional instance 
^ occurs,' and the laird rolled his eye round on the major with a sly 
and comical leer, ' where the innocent suffer for the guilty. Poor 
* innocent Terence here was once done. Eh, Terence i Tell Mr. 
' Yahoo that story about Loch Clach-y-tu.' 

The major blushed as the remembrance of his ^ doing ' came 
across his mind^ and after a pull at the pipe and a sup of toddy he 
related the circumstance, which was nearly as follows : — 

* Well, ye see, the fact was that McGennis — that's Tim McGennis 
of the Rangers — who was killed afterwards and aten by savages, 
poor fellow \ the Lord presarve him. I hope he disagreed with 
'em. I'm sure he would if he'd had any potteen in him, for he 
never could be got to agree with any one after the thirteenth 
tumbler. Did I ever tell ye, laird, how he called out the whole of 
the — ^th mess for castin' a slur upon the Rangers ? — * No.' 
I'll tell ye, then, all about it some day. Ah, poor Tim ! He was 
a noble heart, was Tim, as ever walked the sod. Tim and myself 
and young Smyth of Smyth Hall — a capital fello^y for an English- 
man — had been north fisning, and on our way down we heard of a 
first-rate moor (so they said it was) to let cheap. It didn't lie far 
out of our route. It only wanted a week to the I2th ; so foolishly 
enough, as you would say, we took it upon trust, without going to 
see it. 

* Well, sir, I won't lengthen the story. But the first day we 
started ofF with the kaper to show us the ground and the birdsf. 
The fellow was an imperturbable Scot, some six feet odd inches 
high, as lanky as an eel, and as flat as a board, wid a strong 
squint and a dhudeen, and such a pair of shanks ! By the 
powers ! they were a good fiit longer than mine. So on we went, 

Mr. Angus, or Donald, or whatever his d d name was, in 

front of us, over hill and dale, as if there were no such thing as 
wind, and no necessity for stoppin' ever at all. Now, I'm a good 
walker, ye know, but. Lord presarve us ! this fellow was a pha- 
nominy, or phaynix. If there came a mountain, he just walked 
straight up it, as if it wasn't there at all 5 and if there came a river, 
he just stepped over it or through it, no matter how rapid or deep ; 
and over the flat his long legs went striding away, like a big pair of 
compasses a takin' a survey on their own account, and making nothing 
of bushes, briars, bog-holes, or grips. On we went, but the divil a 
bit of a grouse or anything else did we see, but craws, sir — craws 1' 

* " ^^Y were the blazes is the grouse, ye unshaven blagard ?" 
said McGennis.' . 

* " Ay, where are the gfouse, you scoundrel f" echoed Smyth, 
who was a very peppery fellow indeed for an Englishman. 

' The Scot opened his little red eyes, and pointed to the four 
points of heaven and the compass successively with his long, 
crooked, dirty-brown finger, saying, in a sepulchral tone, *' Ye 
" may go over thee-r, or over thee-r, or over thee-r, or over thee-r. 
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"An* there's plenty an* plenty an* plenty mo.** And on he 
stalked again without another word. We followed him, and kept 
it up for a couple of hours longer, str*uggling along over heather 
and brake. But nothin' like a grouse was to be seen, sir. We 
had bottled our rage up, but Smyth couldn't kape any longer, so 
he rushes up to the kaper, 

' " Now, then, ye d d Celt, where are the grouse ? Show 

" me some grouse this minute, ye infernal schoundrel, or I'll be 
the death of yez. Produce a grouse, sir, or I'll murder ye out 
of hand as clane as a whistle as sure as there's a dirty sky above 
us and bog below us." 
* Again the fellow paused, and made four pokes with his dhirty 
crooked digit at the four quarters of heaven.* 
' " Ye may go over thee-r, or over thee-r, or over theer, or over 
*' thee-r, an' there's thoosans an' thoosans an' thoosans and plenty 
" mo ;" and off he went again. It was all we could get out of 
him. We looked at one another, shook our heads, and finally 
we agreed to adjourn home. Shooting there was none. There 
was nothin' to be said about it. We felt we were done in that 
respect, so we set ourselves to work to discover about the fishing, 
which had been commended highly. We asked our friend. 
' " Oh, ay ! It's joost yonder at Loch Clach-y-tu." 
' " An' what the divil's Loch Clach-y-tu, ye thief of the world?'* 
' '* Ou, ay, sure ! It's joost the loch of the big fat throots." 
' " The loch of the big fat * trouts ! Come, that doesn't 
^^ sound so bad. It couldn't have had that name given to it 
'* without some sort of a probability of its containing a dacent 
'' trout or two." So, ye see, we resolved next morning early to 
start for Loch Clach-y-tu. We inquired the distance, and the 
blagard answered, with a jerk of the head, that it was '' Joost 
'* yonder," which we supposed was over the spur of the mountain — 
some two or three miles, possibly. Next morning, for our sins, 
off we set with our rods, and my fellow to carry the net, and away 
we went. Shall I ever forget that walk ? Be all the books ! I 
never had such a bog-throttin' in my life. I tell ye the villain 'was 
a supernatheral villain. He and the counthry between 'em bate us 
all to fiddle-strings. He was a walkin' divil — that's what he was. 
Up mountains, and down mountains, and through thickets, as 
Byron says, " Where mortial fut hath ne'er or rarely been," bedad ; 
for they tore and scratched us to pieces ; and through shaky 
bogs, thremendgous, that trembled and yawned for us. By the 
Lord, I thought we'd bogs^in ould Ireland j but had ye seen these ! 
Well, on we went, sir, up and down precipishes, and through 
ravines crammed wid rocks and every kind of aggravating obsthruc- 
tion, and the day wore on. And be me sowl, now, we began to 
get tired, and still we saw no Loch Clach-y-tu at all whatever, nor 
anything like a loch far nor near. We inquired again and again as 
to the whereabouts, and it was always " Joost over thee-r ;" and 
bob went that infernal crooked, dhirty, blagard forefinger again 5 
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' and still the day wore on, and no Loch Clach-y-tu. And the 

* worst of it was that we hadn't brought any grub with us, thinking 
^ that it was close at hand, and we could send our own man for 

* lunch ; and we got, oh ! so infernally hungry. I thought I'd have 

* died of farragurtha out an' out. And, oh ! so desperately savage 
' we got. Never did Scot run a better chance of being annihilated 
^ and made away with in them solitudes than our guide did. As for 

* him, and who but him, he strode on just as he did at the shooting. 

* Be gorra, nothing stopped him. Well, sir, we struggled and 
' grumbled and questioned and swore j ever going on, however. 
' And at last, just towards dusk, after the divil's own scramble 

* through a bit of tangled, boggy, briary bush, just like the wait-a-bit 

* thorns in Ceylon, which took ofF every scrap of loose coat or 

* loose clothing left about us, we came suddenly out upon — a wilder- 

* ness — nothin' but a waste an' a wilderness, I give ye me word, now.' 

* ** An' yon's the loch," said our guide. 

* " Where ?"" For the life of us we could not see wather at all. 

' *' Thee-r ;" and bob went that d d finger again. I give ye my 

* word, sir, widout a word of a lie, that it was nothing in the world 

* but a hundred acres of reeds. I don't believe there was a single drop 

* of water in it from beginning to end. If there was, I couldn't see it. 

* Driven to sudden desperation, without a moment's hesitation — with- 

* out a word — and with a simultaneoush detarminashun, we rushed 
' upon him, saized him hand and fut, bore him sthruggling to the bank, 

* and, with a '' one, two, three," we pitched him head foremost into 

* the reeds that represented Loch C!ach-y-tu ; and with an awful 

* scrame, sir, in he went, '' pot-wallop," squash into the mud. 

* Whether he ever got out or no I don't know. One thing's sure, 

* we none of us cared nor stopped to inquire ; and we never saw 

* him again. So perhaps he is still the only big fat throot in Loch 
' Clach-y-tu. 

* And what a trate for us ! Miles and miles away from home ! 

* Night coming on, and nothing to ate all day ! We did get home. 

* How ? — never mind. But we left those same diggings more gladly 

* than we ever left any in our lives.' 

After a laugh or two at the major's expense, in which the old 
sportsman heartily joined, a little harmony was attempted, in conse- 
quence of some ridicule upon the dominie's memory or skill, and 

* The Laird o' Cockpen ' was performed with the full appreciation 

of what it was the laird ' wanted.' After this the laird was induced 

to tiine up his pipes, and gave them 

* Keek into the draw-well, Janet, Janet, 
There ye'll see yer bonny sel, my jo, Janet.* 

Whereupon the Glasgie merchant, incited thereto by the harmony 
and the toddy, volunteered that steady old song, ' The Jolly Beg- 

* gars ;' and amidst the third 

' So we '11 gang nae mair a roving, a roving, a roving,' 
Mr, Yahoo vanished quietly. Somehow the things which would 
have pleased him formerly did not please him now. 
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RACE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMES. 

When, on the 29th of September in last year, Robert Chambers, 
of Newcastle, carried ofF the proud distinction of ^ Champion of 
' the Thames,* having on that day beaten Henry Kelley, of Fulham, 
who had till then been looked upon as next to invincible, it was 
thought that it would be long before a sculler could be found equal 
to the task of bringing back to Father Thames the laurel that had 
for the first time been carried from his banks. Thomas White was 
the man to whom every one looked as the most likely ; but he had 
already met Chambers in a match on the Tyne, and was defeated j 
although, owing to a foul, he at one time held a lead of ten lengths. 
It was notorious^ however, he was ' dead amiss ' at the time, so 
that the metropolitans still thought it was on the cards to reverse 
the former running, and so regain the championship. 

Accordingly, in June a match was made for the championship 
and 200/. a side (for the modern waterman scorns the miserable 
stake of 50/. a side, that used to satisfy their predecessors, Campbell^ 
Coombes, and others}, and fixed to take place on the i8th ult. 

Shortly before that day. Chambers appeared on the river, ac- 
companied by the veteran Harry Clasper, and was closely watched 
in his practice by all the cognoscenti in such matters, and seemed 
generally to impress such with the idea that he had not done so 
much work quite as usual with him, and that he did not go quite up 
to his best style, although he had evidently not lost much of its 
effectiveness. 

White was known to have done everything that a man desirous 
of winning the coveted ' ribbon of the river ' could do, though some 
said he was a little fleshy, and would have been better for more 
walking exercise. The number of boats he had built was almost 
fabulous — Biffin, Matt Taylor, and Jewitt all doing their best ; but 
the latter became the elected, as his boat went through the ordeal 
of ' time * (to which they were all subjected) the best. 

The interest occasioned by the race can be judged by the crowds 
of spectators, who overwhelmed some thirteen steamers, filled some 
hundreds of skiffs, gigs, cutters, and such like, and yet left thousands 
to station themselves on old Putney Bridge to see the start, and on 
Hammersmith Suspension Bridge to see the middle of the race ; 
while the numbers at Barnes and Mortlake, to see the finish, would 
require an unknown quantity of units. 

At four o'clock both men took their stations, and having stripped 
to the waist, displayed their condition to the world, which was 
admirable. Chambers particularly showing every muscle in that 
Herculean back and shoulders. White won the choice of stations, 
and took the Middlesex, while Stephen Salter was ready, in the 
bow of an eight-oared cutter, to pilot him. Chambers took nearly 
the centre of the river, and Tom Grant was to do the * coaching* 
for him. The start was perfectly level, but White was a little the 
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quickest at work, and for a moment had a trifling lead ; but Chambers 
instantly went up to him^ and after rowing a hundred yards level, 
began gradually to draw in front. Opposite the Star and Garter, 
the 'Venus* (London Rowing Club) steamer unfortunately was 
ordered by her captain to * move ahead,' to avoid drifting on to a 
sailing boat at anchor there, and the wash from the paddles seemed 
slightly to hinder White, who buried his boat enough without that. 
But the race might even before that be considered as virtually lost, 
— bar accident — for though at the London Rowing Club Boat-house 
White put on a plucky spurt, and so held his man, who had gone 
well to the front and taken his opponent's water, he never had a 
chance of overhauling him. At the Crab Tree, Chambers was 
six or seven lengths ahead, threading his way through scores of 
small boats ; indeed, it looked like even betting about his clearing 
them all, while White was gradually surrounded by a dozen 
steamers, each of which threatened annihilation if he flagged in 
pace, and drew the water from him to such an extent as must have 
severely taxed his endurance. His cutter, and afterwards that of 
Chambers, became swamped, and the crews were lucky to reach the 
shore in safety. Thus Chambers had little more to do than row 
leisurely to the winning-post, and steer his way along the crowded 
course. Time, from Putney to Mortlake (four miles and a quarter) 
23 min. 20 sec. 

Speculation was somewhat dull, owing to the long odds demanded 
by the Londoners. It began at 6 to 4 on Chambers, and at the 
start 2 to I was easily obtained. 

Chambers, therefore, remains the Champion of the Thames as 
well as the Tyne, and he who can hope to defeat him must indeed 
be a good man. We only trust that in the next contest we shall 
not see that utter recklessness on the part of steam-boat captains ; 
life and limb are endangered thereby, and all possible chance (for, let 
it be ever so small, there is one, always) of the sternmost man 
making up leeway is destroyed. Sooner or later, the articles will 
have to be drawn up so as to prevent the attendance of more than 
two or three steamers, and then rowing men will be enabled to view 
the race as formerly, from their four-oared cutter or wager-boat — a 
change, we fency, they would much prefer 5 if-j^Jiey attempted it now 
it would be ' sudden death.* 
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« Saddle (white) Surrey for the field.' 

They did so ; and forthwith the third Richard was * clean bowled out. Well, 
if all is true that's writ about him, it served him right ; for while he handled 
* the twig ' a fearfiil innings he had, tumbling down royal heads as fast as, in 
the present day, a Caffyn does wickets. The good old times, indeed ! We're 
thankful we live in these nenu times, under the benign, firm, peaceful, and happy 
sway m the first lady in the world. Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whom God preserve ! — times wherein men live, think, act, qieak, write, and — 
above all — ^play at cricket with true and perfect freedom. Now, we are 
going to saddle our Surrey for Baily's green field, and trust for better luck 
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than King Dick had; for the Surrey we trot out have this season fought the 
good fight — ^the advancement of cricket, pluckily, skilfiilly, generously, and 
(albeit for themselves somewhat unfortunately) well. In their last round for 
i860 at Manchester, against the concentrated talent of The North, Surrey 
plunged gloriously into the thick of the combat ; and although the battle ended 
in a draw, they had just a shade the best of it, ending the season by gamely 

^ Dying with their harness on their backs/ 

In our September number want of space precluded the finishing our i860 
innings with Surrey. We will have it out now ; and, continuing our narrative 
from No. VI., find ourselves at Nottingham, where, at the Trent Bridge Ground, 
on the morning of Thursday, the 26th of July, we trod a capital ground, large 
in size and excellently well tended, all previous play this season having been 
strictly prohibited on a central space of about twenty square yards, in order to 
render it good going for this memorable return match. George Parr was too 
unwell to play, and Lord Stanhope very creditably filled the vacancy, the 
Elevens settling down as under — 



. Nottingham. 



Lord Stanhope. 

Bickley. 

Brampton. 

Brown. 

Chatterton, Jas. 

Clarke. 



Daft. 
Davis. 
Grundy. 
Jackson. 
Tinley, R. C, 



Surrey. 



C. G, Lane, Esq. 

F. P. Miller, Esq. 

CafFyn. 

Caesar, Julius. 

Griffith. 

Heartfield. 



Lockyer. 

Mortlock. 

Mudie. 

Sewell. 

Stephenson, H. H. 



Surrey commenced the batting ; and the slows of Tinley worked in this 
innings so effectually (they were not brought on until it was ascertained that 
Jackson was not * all there ') that Surrey's first innings finished for 109 runs ; 
Mr. Lane and H. Stephenson bringing up the score from 6 to 52, Mr. Lane 
making 25, and H. H. S. 29 by some very fine batting. Mortlock carried 
his bat out for 1 5, well and steadily made. (It was in this innings, we imagine, 
that Nottingham lost the match. Lord Stanhope had not arrived when play 
commenced, so a substitute had to be found to field for his lordship. That 
substitute missed more than one easy catch, which, if taken, would have 
brought the Surrey innings to somewhere about 25 runs less than the 109; 
but such is cricket. It is but just to his lordship to state he fielded well and 
effectively.) Nottingham commenced bat operations with Chatterton and 
Davis ; the former collapsed in the first over, but Davis, without giving one 
single chance that we noticed, and by really first-class cricket, made the great 
innings of 72, and this against some of the best bowling and effective fielding 
ever displayed by the Surrey men. Davis went in first man, and left his 
county's score (3 wickets down) at 126, or 17 runs over and above the first 
innings of Surrey. Daft played one of his usual fine innings, scoring 24 runs ; 
Grundy contributed 31, and A. Clarke 28; the total of Nottingham's ist 
innings being 196, or 87 on. Caffyn, Lockyer, and Mr. Miller on the 
Friday bowled superbly, and the Surrey fielding — ^more particularly that of 
Mr. Lane at long leg — ^was truly splendid. On the Thursday evening Notts 
had 3 wickets down for 126 runs. On Friday morning they lost the 
remaining 7 wickets for 70. Lockyer's brace of catches with one hand, 
that sent Tinley and Brampton back, were a couple of those brilliant bits of 
fielding so thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by cricketers* Mortlock and 
Sewell commenced Surrey's 2nd innings, and commenced well, scoring 29 before 
they were parted, done by Daft at long leg splendidly catching the famous Surrey 
long stop. The next comer, Mr. Lane, was not allowed to score, being very 
finely c and b by Grundy. Sewell went for a well-played and usefiil 26 ; 
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and Julius Cxsar, by another splendid catch by Daft at long leg. Surrey had 
then lost 4 wickets for 61 runs, or minus 26 of Nottingham's first innings, at 
which phase of the match Cafiyn went to the rescue — ^time about a quarter to five. 
He looked all over mischief, and, having Griffith for his mate, hot work 
ensued. The 26 runs were very quickly wrote off; Grundy and Jackson gave up 
the ball to Brampton and Tinley, and then, num Dieu I how the two Surrey 
men did hit ! At a quarter past five there was a clear 20 runs on for Surrey's 
second innings. Tinley then resigned bowling to Jackson, and moving to 
< point,' brilliandy caught Gi ilfith, whose 35 was finely and timely obtained. 
The score at 121, Stephenson joined Caffyn, and then the hitting became 
* tremendous.' Brampton resigned the ball to Grundy, and after a while 
Grundy and Jackson changed ends ; but 'twas all useless. Till twenty minutes 
past six, so grandly had Caffyn and Stephenson been hitting, that the score 
stood at 172, or 92 on, when Grundy bowled Stephenson for a finely-played 
innings of 30. The stumps were dien drawn for the day, the runs, since 
CafTyn's appearance at the wickets, having been made at the rate of 70 runs 
per hour. Cafiyn had scored 63, with these to his credit. The following 
morning he made a fresh start, and, despite the good bowling and fine fielding 
of the Nottingham men (particularly that of Daft at long leg), CafFyn 
increased his score to 91, when he was secured at mid-wicket by that active 
and efficient field, Tom Davis. The Surrey score, when Caffyn went to the 
wicket, was 61, when he left it it was 232 (?) We have had the pleasure 
of witnessing Caffyn make his 102 against England, his 120 against the 16 
of Southgate, and a majority of his other famous innings, and we feel con- 
vinced that for brilliant hitting and superb defence nothing he ever did sur- 
passed the famous 91 he made in this match. Mudie and Heartfield increased 
the Surrey score to 247, when the Southern's innings was closed by Brown 
stumping Mudie, * the Colt,' Heartfield contributing a useful and well-played 
10 not out. Nottingham then required 161 runs, to be obtained in their 
second innings, to become winners. They commenced ominously, losing 
James Chatterton and Davis for 4 runs : this netded up the Surrey men to a 
rare pitch, but Daft and Grundy gradually cooled them down again, and by 
fine and cautious batting increased the score to 44, when Grundy was * slipped.' 
Daft, batting in a masterly style, was then joined by Lord Stanhope. 
His lordship hit hard and well, contributed a well-played 1 3, and with Daft 
had knocked off the bowlers at each end; Caffyn giving up the ball to 
Heartfield, and Lockyer to Mr. Miller, whose slow dodge was fatal to my 
lord, he being very finely caught by the bowler, Mr. Miller, who direcdy after 
seriedjthe next comer, Jackson, precisely the same : it was truly a magnificent 
catch. The ball was driven back by Jackson with immense force ; Mr. Miller 
jumped up and caught it with his right, the ball coming with so great an 
impetus that the pahn of the hand that stopped it was swollen and bruised 
immediately after. There were then 5, or a moiety of the wickets, down for 
88 runs, and Daft was stUl in, batting with all his usual fine skill and elegance, 
and (if possible) more than his usual caution. Tinley in a trice knocked 
up 8, when he was had at long field by Lockyer from the slows; and the next 
to go was Daft, who was bowled off his legs by CafFyn. Daft's 44 was a 
perfect masterpiece of batting. With rare patience did he stop at home and 
skilfiilly put down the slows, rarely even attempting to hit them, and with 
equally fine science did he play the fast bowling. His defence of his wicket 
was masterly and brilliant in die extreme, and his whole innings was a model 
exhibition of finished batting. Daft went in when the Nottingham score 
stood at 4, and left it at 119. There were then Clarke, Brampton, Bickley, 
and Brown left, 3 to go down, and 42 runs wanted by Notts. Bramptoa 
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played the game cautiously and well, and Alfred Clarke was batting in his 
very best form, and while ie stopped there was just one ray of hope for Notts. 
Seven more runs were placed to the credit of Notts, when Clarke half blocked 
a beauty from Caf^yn, and in attempting to give him a second and sure poke 
from the wicket he tumbled a bail off, and thus the 8th wicket fell, with 
55 runs wanting. Brown and Bickley, the two last men, were promptly 
settled by Caffyn ; and at half-past five Surrey won the match by 30 runs. If 
ever a match was pulled out of the fire by fine, plucky, skilful play, this was 
for Surrey by'Caffyn, whose brilliant display of hitting was only equalled by 
the fine science of Daft and superb batting of Davis. This made the tenth 
match played between the two counties, who are evidendy so finely and evenly 
matched, that, out of the ten matches played between Surrey and Nottingham, 
each county has now won five — each are on an equality. A very excellent 
termination is this to their well-fought match of i860, in connection with which, 
we may quote a portion of the old ballad, that runs : — 

* Determining hoth in future bouts 
The other to excel 5 
What matters, who has won to-day. 
When both have fought so well V 

On the following Monday The Surrey Eleven played The North. The 
match was played on the Oval, Surrey having the same Eleven that gained the 
Notts victory, barring Mr. Burbidge playing in the stead of Mudie. The 
North Eleven was of great strength, including, as it did, Grundy, Daft, Diver, 
E. Stephenson, Carpenter, Hayward, Anderson, Jackson, Clarke, R. C. Tinley, 
and Slater (from Newark), who played in the stead of George Parr, still 
unwell. The match was all one way, and that the wrong way for Surrey, 
whose Eleven received an unmistakeable thrashing. The North began the 
batting, and lost Grundy, Daft, and E. Stephenson, for 16 runs. Then the 
two Cambridge men, Carpenter and Hayward, got together, and some first- 
class cricket all round was the result. The fielding was excellent, and the 
bowlers, Mr. Miller and Caffyn, in such fine trim, that in the first three quaiters 
of an hour they had bowled 22 overs for 21 runs, and obtained 3 wickets; 
20 more overs had been delivered for 16 runs, when Carpenter was caught. 
Anderson took his place, and by some of his truly great i860 hitting, soon 
knocked off Mr. Mdler, who gave up the ball to Lockyer ; and thereupon 
Anderson had to leave, Caffyn very neady nailing him in the slip. Anderson's 
25 was finely obtained, mainly from the bowling of Mr. Miller, off one of 
whose overs Anderson scored a 4 hit, a 2, and a 3. Hayward was batting 
superbly ; then saw Diver go for the highest score made in the match — 45 — 
well and speedily obtained. Among Diver's hits was a fine drive for 5 down 
to the racket court, off Lockyer's bowling. Hayward's was a cautious and 
scientifically-played innings of 43. His rare defence completely took the sting 
out of the Surrey bowling, and diere appeared every probability of his carrying 
out his bat, when he was caught out, in a most extraordinary manner, by Julius 
Caesar, who ran at least ten yards after the ball, and with one hand clutched it 
not more than a foot from the ground. The North innings finished up at 171 
runs ; Tinley' s, the last wicket, going through another remarkable catch, this 
time made by Mr. Miller, who had to run backwards to it, and in so doing, 
grasped the ball at least two feet above his head ; and the Surrey commenced 
their innings. Sewell was had at short square leg by Anderson. Mr. C. G. 
Lane was run out without scoring (Mordock never moving from his wicket) ; 
and very shordy after this Mordock's wicket fell to the slows, three wickets 
being down for 27 runs, 19 being contributed by Mordock. Then Caffyn 
went to the wicket, and with his recent Nottingham honours thick upon him, 
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began hitdng with confidence ; but covering too much a leg ball from Jackson^ 
long stop caught it, and the vacant wicket was occupied by Mr. Miller, who 
was bowled by Jackson, with the first ball he delivered him ; and thus in one 
innings, Mr. Lane, Cafiyn, and Mr. Miller were all out for o. The remaining 
wickets so rapidly fell to Tinley's slows, that in one hour and twenty minutes. 
The Eleven of ourrey were out for 51 runs. The following day, at half-past 
twelve, Surrey commenced their second innings, and at five minutes to three, 
Tinley bowled the last wicket down fi[>r an innings of 106 ; The North win- 
ning in one innings, and 1 4 runs to the good ; the two innings of Surrey thus 
occupying but four hours and fiorty-five minutes. Those who witnessed the fine 
cricket display made by The Surrey Eleven with the bat at Nottingham, the 
preceding week, could scarcely realize the fact that the same batsmen were on 
this occasion contending against the same bowlers > although it must be con- 
fessed that Tinley's bowling at Nottingham was^ in Surrey's second innings, as 
loose and punishable as at the Oval it was true and effective. Jackson and 
Tinley bowled for The North throughout the match, and Mr. Miller, Caffyn, 
Lockyer, and Heartfield, were the Surrey bowlers. The bowling htxa of this 

match are as under : — 

The North Bowlers. 

Oven. Maidens. Boos. Wickets. WidsBslL 

Jackson bowled 56 and » balls »4 57 and took 7 i 

Tinley „ 5^ ?<> 93 w »» P 

The Surrey Bowlers. 

Oven. Maidens. 

Caffyn bowled 41 17 

Mr. Mille^ », 38 and » balls 16 
Lockyer »» 23 8 

Heartfield ,,17 8 

On the following Monday, the 6th of August, Surrey, even-handed, met 
Eleven of England — and luch an Eleven ! The county was represented by 
the same Eleven as operated in the preceding match against The North. The 
England Eleven comprised V. E. Walker, Esq., Anderson, Carpenter, Daft, 
Grundy, Hayward, Jackson, John Lillywhite, E. Stephenson, R. C. Tinley, 
and Willsher. The day opened fair as to weather, but ended most foully ; 
fierce wind and heavy rain putting a stop to play at three p.m., up to which 
time, however, Surrey had scored 1 44 runs for the loss of six wickets. Mort- 
lock and Mr. Lane began batting operations. Mordock well played a maiden 
over from Jackson, and then Mr. Lane was let off by Tinley the very first ball 
he bowled him ; and right glad are we he did miss the catch, otherwise, we 
should have lost one of the grandest exhibitions of finished batting witnessed 
this year. Mr. Lane scored the first run in the match ; was two hours and a 
quarter at the wickets ; witnessed the downfall of Mordock, Sewell, Caffyn, 
and Lockyer ; knocked off in succession the bowling of Jackson, Tinley, 
Grundy, and Willsher; scored 72 runs (out of the 141 then on the board), 
and was then bowled * off his legs ' by Hayward. It was a masterly and 
superbly-played innings, the 72 being scored by a fine drive for 5 from 
Willsher^ — a quartette of 4*8 (one a leg hit from Tinley to the palings behind 
the printing-tent, and another poke, Grundy all but over the litde private gate) 
— ^five 5's, seven 2's, and the rest singles. Mr. F. Burbidge made a fine not- 
out innings of 21, reminding one of other days. The total of Surrey's first 
innings amounted to 174. England commenced batting with Grundy and 
Daft, the latter being nearly run out at the onset. Grundy and Willsher (the 
latter not scoring) fell with the score at 1 5, and Hayward (for 5) when it was 
at 37 ; H. H. Stephenson being « the medium ' of the fall of that trio of five 
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bats : 73 was up, when Daft was wonderfully caught < long on' by Sewell, who 
had to run full twenty yards, clutching the ball when at the top of his speed. 
Daft's 59 was the top score of The England Eleven ; elegantly and scientific- 
ally made by four 4's (two drives and two square leg hits), one 3, &c. Car- 
penter contributed 29; Anderson (run out), 25 ; Jackson, 17; E. Stephenson 
(not out), 19 ; and John Lillywhite was actually at the wickets upwards of 
three quarters of an hour without scoring, when he was clutched behind the 
wicket by Lockyer, who served Carpenter and Jackson the same. The innings 
closed at 148 runs, or 26 minus Surrey, who commenced their second in go 
with Messrs. Lane and Burbidge ; the latter was bowled for 4 by a sparkler 
from Willsher, and there was one wicket down for 10 runs. H. H. Stephen- 
son made 16, and Mortlock 5. Six extras made 31 out of the 84 that was 
then on the board ; the remaining 53 being another magnificent contribution 
from the bat of Mr. Lane, who had brilliantly run up that number in one hour 
and three quarters, or at the rate of 30 runs per hour. Mr. Lane carried his 
bat out ; and for his brace of brilliant innings received the high, richly deserved, 
and, we should imagine, unprecedented honour of the presentation of two bats ; 
one from the hands of the President of the Club, and the other from the Hon. 
Secretary. It would not have surprised us had Mr. Lane received a third the 
following day, so fine a batting form was he exhibiting in that match. But it 
was not to be, as the weather on the third precluded all play. The match 
ended in a draw with the score as under : 

Surrey, ist innings , » . . .174 

„ 2nd innings (with 3 wickets only down) , . 84 

Total runs scored (with 7 wickets to go down) , 258 
England, ist innings , , . . . 148 

The Gentlemen of The Surrey Club then, at Leicester, competed against 
The Gentlemen of the Midland Counties. The Surrey Gentlemen commenced 
the hitting, and finished off at 199 ; more than two-thirds of this large score 
being contributed by Messrs. V. E. Walker and Miller, the latter gentleman 
scoring 85, and Mr. V. E. Walker 65. The largest scorer for the Midland 
was Mr. Daniels of Harrow, who carried off the leger in either innings with 
28 and 16 ; but inasmuch as the Midland Counties' brace of innings amounted 
to (104 and 77) 181 runs only. The Surrey Gentlemen won in one innings 
easily. Owing to continued and heavy rains, the ground very soft, and dread- 
fully cut up after the Surrey 199 had been made — ^was consequently dead 
against the Midlanders. 

On the 1 6th and 17th of August, eight Surrey Gentlemen, with Sewell, 
Griffith, and Heartfield, were found at Southgate, playing The Villagers their 
return match. The Southgate Eleven consisted of < six of the family' — ^Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Vyse, Mr. Chalkely, Mr. Willoughby, and Tom Heame ; the 
latter, and Mr. A. Walker's bowling got rid of The Surrey men in their first 
innings for 35 runs, 12 of which Sewell contributed. Southgate then scored 
134, Mr. John Walker heading the poll with 33 ; Mr. F. Wsdker scored 24 ; 
Mr. V, E. Walker, 14; Heame, 23, and the rest minor numbers. Surrey, in 
their second innings, just managed to save a one-inning's dressing by scoring 
113, of which number Mr. Waller and Mr. Little ran a rare race for the 
leger, finishing with a dead heat, by scoring 34 each ; Griffith put up 28. 

The return match between The Gentlemen of Surrey and The Gentlemen 
of Kent was Surrey's next little go. Date, 20th and 2 ist of August ; scene, the 
Oval ; result, a draw. Kent scored, in their first innings, 193 runs ; the Hon 
Captain Monson making a fine innings of 57 ; the Rev. H. Biron (a fine har 
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hitter), 37 ; Mr. J. Shaw, 32 ; and Mr. H. Andrews, 26. Mr. Little took 
four wickets, Mr. F. P. Miller, three ; Mr. Benthall and Mr. Harvey, one 
each. The Surrey Eleven were out for 77 ; the top scorer being Mr. Little 
with 21. The Kent bowlers were Mr. W. S. Norton and Mr. G. Kelson, 
the latter gentleman destroying four wickets, and Mr. )^orton six. Surrey fol- 
lowed on ; this time with greater success, running up 203 runs for the loss of 
eight wickets ; the principal contributors being Mr. F. P. Miller with 71, Mr. 
Harvey with 46, and Mr. Winterflood, not out, with 37. Out of the eight 
wickets down, five fell to Mr. W. S. Norton : this made Surrey 84 on, and 
two wickets to go down. The match was not proceeded further with, a draw 
being mutually- agreed on. This brings us to die last of Surrey's great 1 860 
matches, f. ^., the return betwixt that County and The North, appointed for 
play on the Broughton Ground at Manchester, on the 23 rd, 24th, and 25th of 
August. Surrey took down the same powerfiil team that played at Nottingham* 
The North Eleven consisted of Mr. J. Makinson, Mr. Middlemost, Anderson, 
Carpenter, Daft, Grundy, Hayward, Iddison, Jackson, Parr, and Tinley. Mr. 
Makinson was substituted for Mr. A. Rowley, the latter gentleman meeting 
with an accident while fielding in Surrey's first innings ; which, owing to the 
heavy and frequent interruptions from rain, was not concluded until noon on 
Saturday (the third day). This precluded all hope of the match being played 
out^ and another draw was the result ; the match being left thus : 

Surrey, ist innings . . . . .113 

„ 2nd innings (with 2 wickets to go down) . 123 

The North, ist (and only) innings . . .108 

The principal contributors on the Surrey side were Caffyn with 24 and 31 ; 
H. H. Stephenson (played finely) with 22 and 19 not out; Julius Caesar with 
5 and 32 ; Mr. F. P. Miller, with 20 and $ ; and Lockyer with i $ and 8. 
For The North, the leading scorer was George Pafr with 38 ; Daft made 17, 
Hayward 15, and Caipenter 12. In Surrey's first innings eight out of the ten 
wickets fell to Jackson ; and H. H. Stephenson had the felicity of being the 
Surrey bowler that took seven out of the ten Northern wickets down. That 
same evening, in the presence of gentlemen and players, the Surrey season for 
i860 was most appropriately brought to a conclusion, by the presentation to 
Mr. Miller of a prize bat, with the following inscription thereon — * Presented 
« to F. P. Miller, Esq., by The Surrey County Cricket Club, for his exertions 
« on behalf of his County for i860.' 

The following is a list of the county matches played by Surrey in i860 : 

Agafiut Where Played at. Resalt. 

Sussex . . . • . The Oval . * Drawn,' vastly in favour of 

Surrey. 

Nottingham .... The Oval . Nottingham won by 1 5 runs. 

16 of Cambridge University . The Oval , Cambridge won by 42 runs. 

16 of Oxford University . The Oval , Oxford won by 4 runs. 

Sussex (return) . . . Brighton , Surrey won in one innings and 

43 runs. 

Nottingham (return) . . Nottingham . Surrey won by 30 runs. 

The North . ' . . .* The Oval . The North won in one innings 

and 14 runs. 

England • ; . * •. . The Oval . * Drawn.' 

The North (return) . . Manchester . * Drawn.' 

Thus out of nine matches played, Surrey has won two, lost four, and three 
have been drawn ; one virtually a win for Surrey, and the other two.just a shade 
in her favour* In the nine county matches played by Surrey, sixteen different 
men have played, the following being the 
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A perusal of the preceding Table will evidence that Cafl^n tops the poll aa 
highest * average scorer per innings,' and < total number of runs contributed*' 
Mr. Lane is premier in the highest number of runs scored in a match, and 
Mr. Miller the highest scorer in a single innings ; his 10$ was obtained at 
Brighton against Sussex ; and Mr. Lane's 12$ at the Oval against England. 
In the nine matches played, Surrey had 151 wickets fall. Of these 83 were 
caught out, 51 bowled, 10 stumped, 4 I. b. w., and 5 run out. That the 
success of Surrey in the past season has fallen considerably short of their 
1858-9 years, is beyond all doubt ; but we are among those who think, that in 
cricket, as well as other things, adversity has its lessons and defeat its advan- 
tages : and one advantage of the narrowing of the success of Surrey this past 
season is already apparent in the increase of those * best of all matches ' — 
county matches — made for 1861 : for we are gladdened to find in the published 
and admirable list of Surrey matches for next season, the Committee intend 
playing Surrey v. Nottingham, Surrey v, Kent, Surrey v. Yorkshire, Surrey v, 
Cambridgeshire ; and, what is far better, and of more service to the expansion of 
the noble game, Surrey intends playing a * return match' with each of the above- 
mentioned four counties. We do not rank ourselves among the thick-and-thin 
indiscriminate admirers of Surrey to the prejudice of all other counties. We 
go in for * cricket,' not cricketers ; all counties, not one in particular ; but 
there is no mistaking the matter, that if the above eight county matches are all 
duly played next season, cricket and cricketers will owe a deep debt of gra- 
titude to the liberality and love of the fine old game, evidenced by the Cricket 
Committee of the County of Surrey. 

Our innings with Nottingham, Kent, Yorkshire, Cambridge, and The Two 
Elevens must be deferred till November, 
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Next to May, when the Derby is decided, there is no month so 
interesting to sportsmen as September ; for yachts have begun to be 
laid up, the rough edge has been taken oiF the excitement of grouse- 
shooting, the early closing evenings have robbed the spas of Germany 
of half their agrements^ and the racing man's thoughts are recalled 
to the partridges in his stubbles and the bets in his book, which want 
hedging or comparing, especially if he has missed York. Some 
three or four years back, when disunion reigned in the camp of the 
Committee at Warwick, and the Clerk of the Course carried on 
two civil wars at the same time, viz., with those who were as- 
sociated with him in the management, and also with the ring, it used 
to be a cant phrase to observe, ' I am full against Warwick.' But 
by the decease of two of the belligerent Committee, and the signature 
of a treaty of peace between Mr. Merry and ' the pencillers,' nous 
avons tout changi tout cela^ and the first racing day of the month was 
opened with unusual brilliancy on that pretty little race-course 
which is situated almost beneath the frowning walls of the stronghold 
of the Earls of Warwick. And if ever there was an ancestral 
abode which recalls to memonr the days of chivalry, and those mailed 
barons who acted the part of kingmakers in those disastrous civil 
wars which ravaged England for so long a period, it is Warwick 
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Custle, which the pilgrims of the ring pass in their daily transit to 
and from Leamington. Fortunately, the good taste of the last two 
owners of this palatial residence has prompted them to preserve 
it from modern innovation and crude improvements, so that it 
stands by itself, a monument of the past, and associated with some 
of the grandest heroes of the middle ages of our country. But the 
yellow cards of Mr. Rose recall us from the pleasures of memory to 
the business of the day. The enclosure was filled with betting 
men, and the grand stand with their betters. The weather could 
not be finer or the course in more perfect order. ' Godding, who 
with his stable has carried all before him this year, threw in the 
first main with Pastime for the Trial Stakes, and within a couple of 
hours afterwards he had her ready for The Queen's Plate, which 
she won with equal ease, defeating that great Midland Counties 
favourite, Master Bagot, by half a dozen lengths. On the Leaming- 
ton Stakes there is generally more betting than on the rest of the 
races put together ; and in the late Lord George Bentinck's time it 
was almost on ^ par with the Chester Cup and the Caesarewitch. 
This year there was a better lot than usual, but still they were for 
from being first class ; and Wild Rose, a mare who had finished her 
preparation on the green at Tattersall's on the previous afternoon, 
when she had been bought in for 500 guineas, won it in a walk, 
that wretched colt Pitman doing Crater out of the second place by 
a head. The Shorts Handicap reminded us that Joseph Dawson 
had got Lady Kingston back into her old form ; and by the Castle 
Park Stakes we were told that if the Lady Harriet colt — since 
named Atherstone — had got oflF at Goodwood, he could not have 
lost, for, although an arrant roarer, he defeated Conqueror, as pro- 
mising a two-year old as we have seen this year, by a length or so. 
The early part of the second day was devoted to the sale of the 
SwallcliiFe Stud, which came to the hammer in consequence of the 
dissolution of partnership between Messrs. Gullmer and Stevens. 
With Doncaster so near at hand, buyers might have been expected 
to be shy, but the excellence of the blood, and the number of recent 
winners that had sprung from it, led to a ready response to the 
opening speech of Mr. Tattersall. By the returns which we sub- 
join it will be seen the good that Big Ben and King of Kent had 
done for Ethelbert. The King fell to the lot of the great Chester 
millionnaire, Mr. Naylor, who is joined with the RawclifFe Company 
in the ownership of Stockwell ; and he was at once sent off to New- 
market, to Godding, who has also the charge of Summerside ; and 
during the October Meetings we shall see Mr. Naylor's colours 
for the first time on the Heath. Of the yearlings, we decidedly 
gave the preference to the Kilmeny colt, whom William Goater 
purchased for one of his employers. And the half sister to Ardour 
should also be watched. The entire horses were not sold, and will 
remain in their old quarters, the stud being merely reconstructed. 
The racing afterwards was even superior to that of the previous day, 
and must have silenced criticism* Mr. Payne, the stanchest 
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patron of the meeting, and as well known at it as the grand stand, 
was as much astonished as the rest of the public at Rockley winning 
the County Plate ; and, strange to say, Lord Strathmore, another 
equally strong supporter of Warwick, carried off the Cup, with 
Mouravieff, through William Day having lent him Schism to make 
a pace. The numbers for the Nursery nearly filled the telegraph 
board, and after a fine race with them, Fordham landed a rattler for 
the Epsom division. In conclusion, we should remark that, con- 
trary to former years, everybody was in good humour ; not a sem- 
blance of a dispute occurred even with the platers. Welshers 
remained in obscurity, and even the handicapped were pleased with 
the handicapper. Could more be desired ? And now the gates of 
the Temple of Janus are closed, we hope it will be peace. 

Derby, being the stronghold of Bretby, the attendance was more 
aristocratic than at most provincial gatherings of th^ same class, but 
the racing was not of a character to provoke more comments than 
it received at the time ; and the proceedings connected with the 
St. Leger, for which Wizard was backed for hundreds by the house 
party, in consequence of having won his trial, were far more im- 
portant than the wagering on the events on the card. Chatham was 
such a scene of wrangling, disputes, and objections, that, combined 
with the fact of several animals being left out of the card, who 
had been regularly entered, its existence is jeopardized, and we doubt 
much if the lessee would be a loser by its disenfranchisement. 
Weymouth, although so remote from head quarters, had two 
pleasant afternoons' sport, much to the annoyance of the Maw- 
worms of the district ; and the peripatetic Mr. Mellish, with his 
small team, was in his usual force. But the natives sadly missed 
their two great supporters, Young King and Isaac Woolcott, for 
Robson, in Shylock, is not more amusing than the sight of the 
former giving orders to a boy in a plate to be fought out in heats. 
Kelso was well supplied with horses from Middleham and Malton, 
and I'Anson, who has been a stranger to a handicap prize for a long 
while, carried off the chief one with Boyle Hill, who, in complimen]|# 
to the Marquis of Beaumont — whose majority was in course of 
celebration — he renamed after him. Next year, this meeting will 
be restored to its old date, when we may anticipate better results 
than those that have been chronicled. We must add, however, 
the size of the grand stand is a mystery to us, for a local reporter of 
high standing modestly asserted that it contained ' all the rank, 
* beauty, and feshion of Scotland.' 

Doncaster was a miraculous gathering of 'the national-pastime 
classes,' who could not but have been pleased with the sport, even 
if they were losers by it in a pecuniary sense. What a racing town 
is Doncaster ! and how thoroughly do the inhabitants give them- 
selves up to the turf! The hostelries have suggestive signs, and 
even the magnificent church is one of * Scott's lot.' Landladies ask 
you to mark their card before you go to the course, and use their 
natural influence with their husbands to back your fancies for at 
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least enough to cover the expense of a silk dress. It is true the 
Yorkshire magnates did not come out with their magnificent car- 
rtages-and-six and outriders, but still they were present in propria 
persona; and whereas then we had only four races per diem, and 
about the same number of horses in each, now we had eight or nine, 
with frequent fields of over a dozen. So, on the whole, we fancy 
we are gainers by the change, whatever the Doncaster chroniclers 
may think and write to the contrary. Betting lists were extemporised 
in the High Street, and the Leviathan of Leeds carried on a roaring 
business under the very nose of the authorities. But then Don- 
caster, like Newmarket, is the veritable Alsatia of the gambler. 
The length of the sport forbids more than a passing commentary 
upon it. A good Fitzwilliam was carried to Amsterdam by the 
skilfiil pilotage of Aldcroft, as was a bad Champagne by the speed 
and courage of another Dutchman yclept Walloon. Many thought 
Kettle Drum, who was second, was in reality better then the victor, 
and the Derby betting seemed to sanction the supposition. Sir 
Joseph Hawley revived the days of the Ban, Teddington, and 
Aphrodite, with Catawba, in the Revival Plate, and Moorhen, with 
nothing on her but little Grimshaw, flew away with The Great 
Yorkshire Handicap, to the intense mortification of the Newmarket 
division, who regarded Chere Amie's success as a moral certainty. 
Had she been ridden to orders, she, no doubt, would have won ; but 
Pastimes with Chere Amies have ever been expensive, as other 
places beside Doncaster can testify. Those who thought Mr. Saxon 
opened his mouth too wide when he asked three thousand guineas 
for Brown Duchess and her engagements, altered their opinion when 
they saw how she walked away from those who were opposed to her 
in the Filly Stakes. Poor Queen of the Vale's Ascot glories were of 
short duration ; for she has never thrived since her mud victories ; 
and when mares do go oflF, they so rarely recover their form, that we 
^oubt if she will ever be herself again for some time to come. At 
night the Subscription Rooms were as full as Exeter Hall at a May 
^Meeting, and the worshippers of Mammon were at high change. 
The chief feature was the battle of Mr. Merry with the Ring relative 
to Tliormanby. The debate was prolonged with great courage 
and ability on both sides, and in the end ' the noes ' had it. The 
Wizard had more enemies than friends. Sweetsauce was sour. 
St. Albans no one would have imagined was' going to run ; while 
Sabreur was in every one's mouth. In fact, the whole business of 
the evening seemed to consist in a desire to put upon Lord Vivian's 
colt what was got out of Thormanby. The Leger morning was as 
bright as the Derbv one, and before mid-day the operatives from 
Leeds and Wakefield, Manchester and Sheffield, had taken possession 
of the town and the Moor. The Leger is now a matter of history ; 
and how Thormanby W^s beaten from the start to the finish by the 
severity of the pace, — how Wizard's temper was upset by the colli- 
sions he met with in the early portion of the race, — how John 
Osborne overmatched his horse, — how Umpire ran fast, and tired, — 
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how Sweetsauce was overpaced, — and how ' the stallion ' St. Albans, 
as they called him, came again and disposed of the lot, our readers 
require not to be told. Lord Ailesbury bore his honours meeklr, 
but seemed pleased when one of the members of the Court of the 
Spectacle Makers' Company proposed three cheers for the Master of 
the Horse, which motion being seconded by the Sheffield representa- 
tive of the Ring, was carried unanimously. Lords Howard and 
Dunmore and Mr. Payne are the chief winners among the aris- 
tocracy, and their commissioners the largest receivers in the betting 
world. Thursday was a capital day's sport, and Friday still better. 
The Doncaster Stakes proved, as it has always done, that the Leger 
screws up the favourites, and gives fresh horses a chance the public 
will not estimate. The Cup fully confirmed the popular idea that 
Sabreur had been made too free with in the Leger ; and Thormanby, 
although he ran longer, never exhibited more speed than he did 
with his natural jockey on the Wednesday. In the Don, we saw 
Buccaneer give those well-known milers, High Treason, Emily, and 
the Wizard that dressing which his two-year-old career fully justified. 
The sales of Mr. Cookson and Mr. Pedley proved how remune- 
rative breeding is to those who thoroughly understand it. And now 
adieu to Doncaster until April. 



THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

There is, I rejoice to say, one great dramatic success to record this month • 
and therefore, without any consideration whatever as to the order in which it 
should be chronicled, I shall at once call the attention of your readers, who 
have for a long time past been bored by me with things untheatrical, to the 
new drama at the Adelphi of * The Colleen Bawn,' and to the triumphant 
reception which has been accorded to Miss Agnes Robertson (Mrs. Bourci- 
cault) and Mr. Dion Bourcicault. When they first left England for America 
during the Kean management of the Princess's Theatre, the histrionic experi- 
ences of both were of a very limited nature. The clever and intelligent 
author of * London Assurance ' had played one or two character parts which 
possessed only the merits of striking origmality and great intelligence, wide of 
practical knowledge and stage habit, and Miss Robertson was noticeable only 
for her neat impersonation of soubrettes. From the time, however, when they 
reached the other side of the Atlantic, it is perfectly apparent that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bourcicault must have gone to work with unflinching energy and deter- 
mination, and with the object of achieving a certain definite artistic end. This 
end we should imagine to have been the delineation and representation of the 
purest and most effective melodrama — melodrama devoid of exaggeration, 
stageiness, and conventionality ; melodrama such as the Porte St. Martin 
might be proud to own, and to men of intellect prove refreshing and stimu- 
lative. It is perfectly clear now, from his adaptations, his original dramas, 
his acting, and his entire theatrical career, that Mr. Bourcicault has a greater 
and rarer faculty for this one particular phase of the drama than any English- 
man of the present day. He has poetical conception, sound common sense, 
and a mind fully capable — to all appearances — of grasping that amount of detail 
which, considerable as it is, remains inseparable from a definite artistic school 
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of melodrama. He understands the public thoroughly; he never offends 
them ; he never excites, amuses, or impresses them undiJy ; but he just forms 
such a combination as rivets their attention and enlists their sympathies, and 
finally astonishes them by a result which they can estimate in its entirety, but 
which only those thoroughly versed in a knowledge of art can reduce to its 
component parts. The great charm of all that Mr. Bourcicault has to do with 
— ^for we speak of him at once as actor, author, and stage-director — ^is, that it 
is thoroughly unconventional ; it is unlike anything else you have seen ; it is 
full of mind; it rouses to exertion all those participating in the labour by 
which it is produced ; it dissipates carelessness and stimulates vivacity ; and it 
is, in fact, at once demonstrative of a natural power and an educational 
refinement that cannot be too highly appreciated or too warmly commended. 
If any particular quality is to be assigned to the acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bour- 
cicault it is that of quietude and repose. And this fact is particularly worthy 
of mention, because their experience is mosdy of a transadantic character, and 
they have developed their theory under the approval of American audiences. 
Most actors and actresses who have gone to the States have returned so coarse 
—so full of the bad influences of Yankee prosperity — ^that they have for ever 
afterwards been lost to the English public. Whatever talent Mr. James 
Anderson possessed was ruined in the States ; and endless instances might be 
adduced to prove how few have been able to resist the peculiar temptations 
which ultimately tend to a hopeless degeneration of true artistic instincts. 
Under ^these circumstances, the attributes of Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault are 
worthy of more marked consideration than would otherwise be accorded them. 
The three-act drama of * The Colleen Bawn,' then, has been a great hit, 
and is nightly drawing crowds to the Adelphi Theatre. Founded on Gerald 
Griffin's story of * The Two Collegians,' it has been transformed into an admirably 
constructed play, the plot of which is, by this time, too well known to need 
repetition here. Perfectly judging his own capabilities, and those of his wife, 
the author has written for himself and for her two parts eminently suited to 
their peculiarities, and placed with such consummate knowledge in the midst 
of the dramatis persona^ that, without being principals, they concentrate in 
themselves the chief attention of the audience. Eylte 0^ Connor— -the Colleen 
Bawn — is a gentle, patient, pretty peasant girl, with none of the qualities of a 
heroine, but so interesting, from her very womanliness — so captivating, from the 
gende, unassuming, and charming manner in which the part is impersonated 
— ^that the female interest of the piece at once centres in her, though for what 
reason it would be difficult distinctly to assertl In the same way, too, Myles 
na Coppoleen is, in reality, a subsidiary part; but it is played with such admirable 
finish, with such knowledge of character, and with such quiet, unobtrusive 
humour, that the spectators are sorry when he leaves the stage, and pleased 
when he enters it. Now this is a very excellent test, and its force can only 
be duly appreciated if one calls to mind how few actors there are who cause 
you some regret when they make their exits, and whom we are personally 
glad to see on their rentrees. It is good policy in the histrionic art, as in all 
others, not to administer the quantities in too large a proportion, but, on the 
contrary, to give to the public just enough to make them desire more. Apart, 
however, from his own acting, or from the conception or development of the 
part of his wife, the talent of Mr. Bourcicault is indicated in the entire 
mounting and in the general performance of * The Colleen Bawn.' Actors 
and actresses who were mediocre, or, in fact, absolutely indifferent before, have 
been taught how to impersonate the characters specially assigned to them with 
greater ease and a more marked purpose than they have exhibited within the 
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memory of the habitues of the establishment ; and the introduction of Mr. Ed- 
mund Falconer, the playwright and actor, and of Mr. Stephenson, from the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, into two roles particularly suited to the extent of their 
abilities, indicates the exercise of unusual discretion and judgment. With 
regard to the scenic effects and general stage arrangements, they may at once 
be accepted as better than anything of a similar class which has been seen at 
the Adelphi of late years. Almost every tableau is finished of its class ; but 
the finale to the second act, in which EyRe 0^ Connor is dfowned in the waters 
of the lake, and is snatched from death by Mylesy who dives after and rescues 
her, is one of the most beautiful and most picturesque contrivances to be found 
in the entire range of modem melodrama. There is something at once novel 
and fresh about it ; and the detail is worked out with so much thought and 
care that the spectator is carried quite away by his imagination, and induced to 
regard the scene wrought before his eyes as perfectly different from the majority 
of stage eflPects. Altogether, there can be little or no doubt that the * run ' 
of * The Colleen Bawn ' will endure pretty well to Christmas. 

The lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre is a bold man. He has a new project 
afoot, and one, too, of a most daring and elaborate nature. He is about to 
commence, on the 8th of the month, a season of English and Italian Opera, the 
performances to be alternated. The English company includes the names of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who is in himself a tower of strength ; Miss Parepa, who 
is an admirable artiste, and was at Covent Garden last season ; Miss Jenny 
Bauer, who is pretty well known to metropolitan audiences ; Miss AUesandri, 
a new lady; and Madame Lemmens Sherrington, a charming concert-singer 
and a soprano, who has, I think, been heard to advantage on the French Opera- 
comique stage. Miss Laura Baxter and Miss Fanny Huddart are also 
engaged ; and Mr. Santley, Mr. Perren, Mr. George Honey, and Mr. Swift 
are amongst the male executants. The last-named gentleman, some years ago, 
possessed a charming tenor voice, which he left England to improve in the 
operatic theatres of Italy and Spain. What the result has been remains to be 
proved. The season is to commence on the evening of the 8th with a new 
opera by Macfarren, called * Robin Hood,' the libretto of which has been 
written by that accomplished scholar, Mr. John Oxenford. The cast is good, 
comprising the names of Mr. Reeves, Mr. Perren, Mr. Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. 
Santley, and Madame Sherrington : and the orchestra is to be conducted by 
Mr. Charles Halle, from Manchester. As everybody knows, Mr. Halle is a 
most masterly performer of scientific music on the pianoforte, and thoroughly 
understands both the art and the science. Of his competence as operatic chef 
d*orchestre we have as yet had no opportunity of judging. The * Robin Hood' 
is shortly afterwards to be followed by * The Amber Witch,' a new work of 
Vincent Wallace's, which Was to have been presented by the Pyne and Har- 
rison company at Covent Garden, but which has, by some extraordinary pro- 
cess, got into the hands of Mr. E. T. Smith, at Her Majesty's. For the 
Italian Opera nights, Madame Tietjens and Signor Guiglmi are to be the 
* stars,' while the smaller Constellations will be Madlle. Vaneri and Madame 
Liemaire; Signor Valsovani and Signor Gassier; Signori Ciampi, Vialetti, and 
others ; the whole under the direction of Signor Ardito. The most popular 
works of the repertoire with which the public is by this time fully acquainted, 
are to be produced over a period of thirty nights, which will, to all appearances, 
be a reflex of the summer campaign at the period of plum-puddings and panto- 
mimes — a specimen of the latter being, I am told, contemplated in the 
aristocratic arena of Her Majesty's. A balcony has been constructed, the 
admission to which is to be five shillings, whilst the stalls are to be seven shil- 
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lings and sixpence, and the other portions of the house in the same ratio.— 
Meanwhile Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison publish a very unaffected 
announcement of their proceedings, which are to be inaugurated at Covent 
Garden Theatre on the evening of the ist. Vincent Wallace's *Lurline' is to 
open the campaign, and a new opera by Balfe is promised in the course of the 
season. Several new artistes are also to be introduced to the notice of the 
public, but it is evident that Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison rely on the faith 
which they have established and kept with the public ; and intend to do the 
best they can for themselves and their patrons without making any parade about 
the matter. — ^The Princess's Theatre is now closed, and when it reopens, it 
will be for the purpose of introducing M. Fechter, a very distinguished French 
actor, to the English stage : at first sight it is hard to believe that the man- 
nerisms, the peculiar intonation and action of this artist, will be understood or 
appreciated by an English audience : he will, however, employ the vernacular, 
and will make his entree in a version of * Ruy Bias.' — On the ist of October 
Madame Celeste is to reopen the Lyceum with a melodrama by Tom Taylor, 
called * The Brigand and his Banker :' the chief parts are to be played by 
Madame Celeste and Mrs, Keeley. — The seekers after theatrical amusements 
will, altogether, be abundantly provided during the winter months ; for Old 
Drury even contemplates opening its doors, and it is stated that Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, and other popular favourites, have already been engaged. It 
is not likely, however, that much prosperity will be achieved before the regular 
pantomime season, shortly after which Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean are sure to 
awaken the echoes of the old theatre, and turn a golden flood into the treasury 
of its lessee and manager. 

At the beginning of the past month the dramatic obituary recorded the 
lamented death of Mrs. Yates, the widow of the great comedian, and the mother 
of Mr. E. H. Yates, the clever and vivacious journalist. Those who remem- 
bered the professional experience of the deceased lady are aware how much 
reposeful talent and artistic knowledge were discoverable in one and all of her 
efforts. She was the daughter of Mr. John Brunton, manager of the Norwich 
Circuit, and made her first appearance in London, September 12th, 18 17, as 
Letitta Hardy^ It is nine years since Mrs. Yates retired from the stage. — The 
Surrey opened on the 1 5th of the month with a new melodrama in three acts, 
and a prologue, called ' Ralph Gaston ; or, the Three Lives.' There is too 
much complication in the story to render it clearly intelligible to a casual spec- 
tator, or sufficiently interesting to be recorded here at anything like length. 
The chief parts were creditably impersonated by Mr. Creswick, Mr. Charles 
Rice, a new low comedian at this theatre, Mr. R. Shepherd, and Mr. 
HoUoway. — ^The reopening of the Strand was distinguished by the revival of 
an extravaganjsa by Mr, H. Byron, called * Fra Diavolo ;' cleverly acted, and 
admirably put upon the stage : and followed a few nights after its reproduction 
by a neat practical farce, entitled * Hit him ; he has no Friends,' by Messrs. 
Yates and Harrington. — Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have departed from 
the Haymarket, and their place was occupied by Miss Amy Sedgwick, who 
appeared in Mr. E. Falconer's comedy, * Does he love me ?' Mr. John 
Brougham from New York, the author and comedian, is to make his rentree after 
a long absence from the London boards, on the night of the 8th of October. — 
The Worcester and Norwich Festivals have come like shadows, and so de- 
parted. The only thing by which the latter will be remembered, is the first 
production of a grand new oratorio * Abraham,' composed by Herr Bemhard 
MoHque, one of the greatest musicians and composers of the day. 

J. V. P 
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THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, whose portrait, so happily taken, adorns 
the opposite page of our present Number, is a worthy compeer of 
those noblemen whose, likenesses and careers we have endeavoured 
to illustrate in the course of our serial. Descended, as Camden 
says, from ' the famous family of Stanhope, whose state and 

* grandeur is eminent,', the Earl of Chesterfield came into the world 
on the 23rd of May, 1805, and succeeded his father as sixth Earl on 
the 29th of August, 18 15. He was educated at Eton, where his 
sporting propensities first developed themselves ; and at Christchurch, 
Oxford, to which he was subsequently transferred, they received still 
further encouragement. Succeeding to a vast fortune, and the accu- 
mulation of a long minority, under careful trustees, there was 
nothing to prevent his lordship from indulging those tastes for ' The 

* Turf, the Chase, and the Road' which seemed born with him, 
and which have since given him such a conspicuous position among 
the sporting noblemen of the age. At that period, unfortunately, 
there were greater facilities for getting rid of money than even exist 
at the present time -, and ' with youth at the helm, and pleasure at 
' the prow,' Lord Chesterfield may be said to have launched his 
barque in waters which had shipwrecked the fortunes of older and 
more experienced pilots. On the turf, however, his career from his 
commencement in 1826, at the Quorn Hunt Meeting, when Cap- 
tain White, or Jack White, as he was more familiarly termed, rode 
his first horse, The Raven, has been one of unclouded brilliancy, his 
own judgment, which is not to be surpassed, being aided by the 
ability of his trainer, and the talent of his jockeys. Shortly after this 
spurt. Lord Chesterfield came out in earnest, and became the con- 
federate of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Greville, who trained with 
Prince at Newmarket. 

But it was not to be supposed that, with the resources at his dis- 
posal, he would be long without an animal worthy of his position ; 
and as an instance of his pluck and judgment, we may state that in 
the Ascot week of 1829, when staying at Windsor Castle with 
George the Fourth, after having in vain asked his Majesty to pur- 
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chase Zinganee, he rode over on one of the king's hacks to William 
Chifney's on the morning of the Cup, and gave him a cheque for 
three thousand guineas for him, merely for the purpose of winning 
that famous prize, and the same success attended the bargain as 
followed Lord Stamford's purchase of Rupee this season ; Old Sam 
Chifney, who rode him, when asked how he felt before starting, 
saying he should be very much better in five minutes' time. The 
Ascot Cup field on the occasion to which we refer was composed of 
a greater number of celebrities than were ever before or since brought 
together, inasmuch as two Derby winners, viz., Mameluke and Cad- 
land ; the St. Leger and Oaks winners. Colonel and Green Mantle, 
as well as the celebrated Lamplighter and Oppidan, faced the flag. 
A victory achieved under such circumstances was like a battle at sea 
gained over the enemy's fleet, and worthy of the price he paid for it. 
Again, Lord Chesterfield displayed his knowledge of horse-flesh by 
another deal with William Chifney, for he ' relieved* him of Priam 
for the same sum, which was thought almost fabulous, for we had 
not then come to the era of Hobbie Nobble," Oulston, Coroner, and 
Yellow Jack, and yet the . purchase was a cheap one ; for with him 
he won two Goodwood Cups in succession, the Eclipse Foot at 
Ascot, a heavy match with Augustus at Newmarket, and sold him, 
after having two Oaks winners by him, for a thousand more than he 
gave for him, to the Americans, by whom he was properly appre- 
ciated. A short time afterwards, his Lordship dissolved his con- 
federacy, and went to train at Whitewall, where John Scott 
achieved every object of his ambition, save as regards the Derby, 
inasmuch as he won the St. Leger and Oaks for him in the same 
year with Don John and Industry. The former horse was one of 
the speediest ever trained on Langton Wold, and the example he 
made of Ion and the field in the Leger of that year, and of 
Beeswing in the Cup afterwards, was never seen before in York- 
shire. Don John's feme was, however, limited to his three-year-old 
career; for when he came up to Newmarket the following spring, be 
caught cold, and his pipes, as well as his legs, went at the same 
time, so that John Day beat him for The Port on Grey Momus ; and 
it was only by the finest possible handling of Harry Edwards that 
he scrambled through the great Three Hundred Sweepstakes the 
next week. To see William Scott ride this horse, as well as 
Industry, for the Oaks, was a treat still fresh in our recollection, for 
instead of messing and pulling about behind, as is the present practice 
of the riders of favourites in great races, he took fast hold of their 
heads at starting, and came clean through with them. These were 
not his only triumphs in the great stable of the North, as we have to 
add to them the victory of that game steady horse Glaucus, in the 
Goodwood Stakes, with the unprecedented weight of 9 st. 81b. on 
him. Also the Goodwood Cups of the two following years with 
Hornsea and Carew. Another year he ran third for this race 
with Colwick, who used to carry his cap and jacket successfully 
over many a course. Relative to this horse's temper a great diversity 
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of opinion existed amongst those who had to do with him ; he was 
voted almost a perfect Cruiser, but in Count D'Orsay he had always 
a stanch defender, the Count grounding his arguments in his behalf 
from the perfect equanimity with which he heard Colwick endure 
an air from * Puritani,' from a Chichester band which had kept him 
in agony for two mortal hours. Colwick stood longer than the 
majority o( horses ; and after having been put to the stud, he was 
taken up and trained again, and was as good at home in trials at 
thirteen as he had been at five. Indeed, he carried his years so 
well, that having a long tail, and being in a stable with a lot of year- 
lings, he actually deceived Lord Chesterfield himself for a moment, 
who inquired the name of that good-looking colt ; and it was not 
until John Scott told him he was got by Filho da Puta out of Stella 
that his identity flashed across his mind. On quitting Whitewall, 
which he did solely from his dislike to a public stable. Lord Chester- 
field engaged Tom Taylor, who had been head groom with William 
Ridsdale, to train his horses at his own seat, Bretby, where they 
have since remained. But as a proof that he rightly estimated the fide- 
lity with which John Scott had served him, he presented him with two 
magnificent paintings by Herring, which are the chief ornaments of 
the Whitewall Gallery. The subjects are — Industry and Carolina ; 
Elvina, with William Scott and Charles Edwards going down to start 
for the Oaks ; and the portraits of a couple of favourite hunters, 
whose make and shape Jem Mason would go many a hundred mile to 
see reproduced for his connection. With Taylor, the luck of Lord 
Chesterfield has been chiefly confined to mares, and of these the 
most celebrated have been Lady Evelyn, with whom he won the 
Oaks and the Leamington Stakes ; Lady Wildair, the winner of the 
Stewards' Cup at Goodwood, the Great Northamptonshire Stakes, 
and a host of minor handicaps ; Typee, who secured for him the 
great Yorkshire handicap, ' The Somersetshire,' and was only beaten 
a neck for the Chester Cup ; and Jacqueline, another Northampton- 
shire winner. These and other races which we have not time to 
enumerate, exhibit in a favourable light the strength of his stable, 
and the manner in which it is conducted ; and we can state fearlessly 
that at Newmarket and elsewhere there is not a trainer on the turf 
but is disposed to bow to his opinion, and glad of his advice on any 
moot point. 

But it is not alone on the turf that Lord Chesterfield has acquired 
his reputation as a sportsman, for he has taken quite as high honours 
in the hunting field, and Diana never possessed a more lavish votary ; 
for who but one of his disposition would have had a pack of hounds 
sent out to Rome to amuse himself and his friends iluring the 
winter he spent there ? And what other Master of the Buckhounds 
•ever dreamed of engaging a Grant and a Landseer to iUustrate his reign, 
and hand down to subsequent ages the portraits of himself and those 
noble associates by whom he was surrounded ? Alas ! when we 
gaze on that memorable picture of ' The Meet of the Royal Stag- 
' hounds at Ascot Heath,' how mournful it is to reflect that three - 
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fourths of them are gone to ' the happy pastures,* where the affairs 
of this world trouble them no longer ! Of these the most con- 
spicuous were the popular Duke of Beaufort, who died a martyr to 
gout; Count D'Orsay, the 'Admirable Crichton' of the age; the 
handsome and aristocratic Col. Anson, whose constitution was unable 
to withstand an Indian climate and an Indian command ; the witty 
and hospitable Sir George Wombwell ; and that gallant veteran Sir 
David Baird. But while the noble Master and Davis still survive, 
the glories of the golden age of the Queen's Stag-hounds are called 
up before us. In the House of Commons, and in the hunting 
world, it has been frequently a matter of objection that the appanage 
to the Court of England of the Mastership of the Buck-hounds should 
be sought for more as a means of making money than of affording 
sport. But no charge of this description could be brought against 
Lord Chesterfield, for Davis and the whips were never before 
so well mounted ; and the appointments of the hunt were perfect, 
uniting the two qualities of usefulness and good taste. The break- 
fasts at Chesterfield House were models of their kind, and worthy 
of Dotesio's fame. On his retirement, occasioned by the change 
of ministry, his friends gave him a dinner at the Clarendon, which 
for its luxuriousness has never been surpassed since the days of Lucul- 
lus. The tickets were five guineas a head. Count D'Orsay threw 
into the composition of the menu all the resources of the gastronomic 
art, and laid under contribution the capitals of Europe. Lord Erroll, 
a previous ex-Master, presided, and the grave ' Quarterly Review ' 
handed down to posterity the bill of fare for the benefit of the 
* Moneys ' and the dinner-givers of the day. His next essay as a 
master was with the Pytchley, which country he took on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Payne. Into Northamptonshire Lord Chesterfield 
carried the same views as to how a country should be hunted as 
he had exhibited in Berkshire ; and with fifty horses in his stable and 
seventy couple of hounds in his kennel, and such a huntsman as 
Will Derry, no wonder the natives were delighted, and his master- 
ship is always spoken of with enthusiasm. As a horseman and a 
shot the reputation of Lord Chesterfield is too well based to require 
further illustration ; and of music and the drama the lessees of the 
great London theatres have invariably found him a warm and liberal 
patron. Of late he has taken to reside a great deal more at Bretby 
than he was wont to do, and in the sports of the field, and the further 
development of the resources of his estate, finds occupation to 
amuse him. Popular as a landlord, he also possesses those personal 
qualities which render him a favourite with all classes of society ; and 
without claiming for him the high intellectual attributes of his great 
ancestor. Lord Chesterfield cannot be considered but as an excellent 
specimen of that nobility whose code of honour gives laws to the 
sporting community of the Old and New World. 
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MY FIRST VACATION. 

It was a bright morning in July, not this year, nor last, but some 
few years back, when the sun rose like a Christian, and actually did 
shine ; it was a bright morning, I say, and the aforesaid sun shone 
in through my old chambers m Hare Court, Temple, so that you 
might tell it was summer, lighting up the cobwebs and dancing away 
among the sprays of time-accumulated dust like a child playing in its 
prison, and seeming to ask me what on earth I meant by sitting 
there when all the world should be out at play. Who does not 
know those old Temple Chambers ? Not your first or second floor in 
Paper or Stone Buildings, with Mr. Bouncewell, Q.C, Mr. Attorney- 
General X , or Sir Frederick Y on the door, and fees after 

fees rolling in — not your well-furnished bachelor's apartments, with 
every luxury (Thais may be included) that a previous course of 
Trinity or Christ Church can suggest for the man who takes to the 
bar as a mere qualification for his future position as a county magis- 
trate — not these, I say, but those jolly old third-story three rooms, 
where the man who means to work, or, at any rate, thinks he does, 
generally takes up his first abode. 

I had only been called a year, and although I meant to go to the 

Chancery bar, kept up my old Temple quarters, partly from caprice, 

partly for the sake of economy; besides, as one meant to go 

circuit and sessions for a year or two to start with, it did not so 

much matter after all. 

Three or four dingy quarter-sessions briefs, a copy of depositions 
thrown down from the Bench, and a few conveyancing dummies, all 
separately laid out on the sombre, business-looking writing-table, 
were, with a few text-books, and a number or two of new Reports, 
my sole stock in trade ; while a laundress of the recognized Temple 
stamp, and a precocious lad of thirteen, dignified as my clerk, were 
the attendants thereon — the latter's duties corresponding with his 
salary, and both were small. He brought ' The Times ' and the 
beer, picked his teeth, and made feces out of window at his fellow- 
clerks, and rejoiced in four and sixpence per week and his fees. 
This latter occupation ought to have given him an algebraic turn 
of mind, and taught him the value of unknown quantities. Naturally 
he expected to rise with his master, but idleness begat evil, and he 
took to gambling. Money, in the shape of hard coin, being scarce, his 
soul became inflamed with a passion for the noble game of buttons, 
and one night, when I had received an invitation to a ball at a solicitor's 
from whom I looked for future briefs, and to whose daughter I was 
proportionately attentive, I found, on taking out my dress clothes — 
which, to tell the truth, were but seldom used — that coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers were as buttonless as even Cobbett might have wished 
them. He, my four-feet-nothing Nemesis, had cut them all ofi^, lost 
them ruthlessly at play, and the barrister stood as buttonless as his 
clerk. 
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Breakfast, that pleasant, dreamy, lazy, lounging sort of breakfast 
was just over, and I sat steadily reading * The Times,* with a view 
of getting my conscientious pennyworth out of it before it was 
passed on to my expectant neighbour, when rap, tap, tap, went the 
door, and in walked my friend and chum Fred Black. 

* I'll trouble you for half that paper and the tobacco-pot. Master 

* Ben. I suppose you knew it was me* (Fred didn't care twopence 
for grammar, and quite right, too) * or you would have stuffed that 

* breakfast-table behind the curtain, opened those cursed law-books, 

* spread out a dummy, and done your best to look like a reading 

* man ; it's what all you fellows do when you fancy you are getting 

* into practice. You must play the hypocrite; and, by Jove ! how 
' you do hate every man who gets a brief beside yourself ! Pm 
' deuced glad I cut the profession, or what would have become 

* of my charity and Christian feelings, eh, old boy ?* 

Fred Black was one of those men who somehow or other always 
get on in the world. Slightly under the middle size, but active and 
well proportioned, he prided himself on excelling in all athletic 
pursuits ; rode straight across country ; was a good cricketer, and 
threw a decent fly ; not a bad draughtsman j he sang a capital 
song, accompanying himself on the piano ; a boon companion, yet 
never got drunk ; played whist enough for a country rubber ; and 
though thoroughly au fait at horse and turf slang, seldom either 
betted or gambled. He adored dancing and flirtation, and being 
withal possessed of an imperturbable good temper and a moderate 
income, took life as it came ; worshipped Epicurus rather than Zeno 
(or would have done if he had ever heard of either of them) ; and 
for the nonce had doubtless a very pleasant time of it. 

' What are you going to do with yourself this longy old man ?' 
said he. 

' Why, go and stay with the governor, I think.' 

* Go and stay with your grandmother, you mean. Why what on 

* earth is there to do ? Play cricket with the village club — where, 

* by-the-by, you always get bowled out for a round O — and haunt 

* that frousty old river Thames in a punt ; and then come home at 

* night and tell a lot of lies about hooking a leviathan trout under 
' the weir, spinning, which 1 don't believe any man ever did — 
' at least nobody ever brings one home.' 

' Oh ! but my dear fellow, I swear — ' said I, 

' Now, look here, don't swear. I know you are fond enough 

* of fishing ; but, after all, you only get one or two of those blessed 

* trout in a season ; and why don't you try for something better ? 

* Why don't you go in for salmon-fishing, for instance.^ 

* For the simple reason that I can't afford it. The governor 
^ doesn't rent a moor in Scotland, and I have got no friends of my 

* own the other side of the Tweed.' 

' Who talked about Scotland or the Tweed ? Why not go to 
' Ireland ? You can have plenty of fishing there for the asking. 

* Give me forty pounds, and, bar what you spend for your own 
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*. private pocket-money, I will frank you there and back, and we 

* shall have no end of fun. Now do, there's a good boy. I've 
^ made up my mind to go, and must have some fellow with me.' 

To make a long story short, the next morning saw us in Dublin, 
whence, after paying a short tribute at the shrine of Martin Kelly, 
we arrived in due course at Galway. In those days there was no 
Railway Hotel at Galway ; and, with respect to that which is sup- 
posed to rank next to godliness (despite the example of sundry 
hermits to the contrary), Galway was as heathenish as a South Sea 
Islander. Kilroy's Royal Hotel was the crack inn, and thither, 
of course, we went ; and as a chieftain amongst savages should 
have most paint, so, for the sake of his fellow-citizens, let us most 
devoutly trust that Kilroy enjoyed a precedence in dirt. 

To make matters worse the assizes were just coming ofF, and as 
the legal world, while engaged in shearing the Celtic fleece, were in 
turn compelled to drop their own tribute at Kilroy's, they not 
unnaturally, and as became their profession, had all the best of the 
accommodation, leaving us to put up with what we could get, which 
resolved itself into one small room, beneath whose carpet I found 
a defunct and semi-crushed hen, and in whose bed Fred, when him- 
self prepared to turn in, discovered the Boots drunk and asleep. 
Small blame to him, poor fellow ! ten Samuel Wellers would not 
do the work of one Irish Boots ; and though those articles of apparel 
are comparatively rare in that favoured land, their fortunate pos- 
sessors make aniends by extracting a double amount of work from 
their pro tempore curators. 

What matter about the bed, there was plenty to eat and drink, 
and all we cared about was fishing. For this we were referred to 
one ' Hickey,' whose craft was unrivalled, and who was equal to all 
emergencies, from the capture of salmon to pinkeen for bait. Oh ! 
how pleasantly he lied, and was like unto those naughty prophets in 
the Bible who prophesied smooth things. 

* The la3t time Lord Henry was here he got three salmon before 

* breakfast, your 'onor, and he would have had the fourth, only he 

* held him so mighty hard ; it was a fresh run, your 'onor, and 

* thei'ere always tender. And after that he takes me over to the 

* Spiddal, and we filled a basket with white trout. He's on the 

* Costello now ; but I doubt ye'U be getting lave there. Your 
' 'onors know Lord St. Lawrence and Lord Dunkellin, maybe ?' 

We were obliged to deny the pleasure of those noblemen's 
acquaintance, although Fred did murmur out something about the stalls 
at £ton, and having seen his lordship sitting in those time-honoured 
institutions when flunkeyism was more in vogue at Eton than it is 
now-a-days. 

* More's the pity. But it is an entirely grand river; and the 

* gentlemen always take a pony and panniers to bring the fish back. 

* But sure, your 'onors '11 get plenty of fishing here.' 

* Call us at four, Hickey, and we'll try.* 

We were up, of course, when our friend Hickey came ; and having 
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partaken of a slight refection composed of lobsters and whiskey and 
water, which was all we could get, soon found ourselves at the river, 
which is no distance from the inn. Salmon, true enough, were 
there in plenty, even, literally speaking, in hundreds, but there they 
stopped. We had a rise, however — how well I remember it! — a 
huge, deep boil in the water, without breaking the surface ; and 
fearful was my consternation when Hickey told me it was my hult \ 

1 had drawn the fly away from him before he reached it. Perhaps I 
did, but having seen many hundreds of salmon rise since then, I 
know that, as a rule, when the sole sign of a rise is a boil,, the fish 
has rarely come nearer than a foot from the fly. Back home ; and 
this time, after a legitimate breakfast, ofl^ by car to the Spiddal. 

We had neither of us seen a salmon-river before in our lives, or 
we should not have wasted our time and our money. Suflice it to 
say, it is a stream entirely depending on rain for' its supplies, and 
which it was useless to fish, as we did, after a month's drought. One 
white trout, however, of about i lb., was our maiden trophy in the 
realm Salmonia. 

While sitting in the cofi^se-room after dinner, and sipping our 
punch, we were accosted by a respectable-looking gentleman, who, 
finding we were on a fishing excursion, took pity on us, and volun- 
teered to put us in the right way of getting sport. Salmon, he told 
us, were, like women, capricious animals, and not to be depended 
on ; but if we would be contented with white trout and meagre fere, 
we had nothing to do but to pack up and make tracks for Conne- 
mara, and we should have it in perfection. Of course we were only 
too glad, and, with his assistance, soon settled our route. A small 
sailing-boat was chartered to carry us up Lough Corrib, from which we 
were to fish at Oughterard, if we thought proper, and then fight our 
way on by car as we best could. Pinkeen and frogs were duly laid 
in for bait, the guns loaded, and ofi^ we went, Fred putting up a 
small trout-rod, with a cast of flies, for some unknown purpose of 
lis own. These, however, he soon laid down ; and, curiously 
:nough, as the small flies were trailing overboard, not far above the 
town, a salmon fastened on the stretcher (a Kennet caperer) ran 
out the tiny trouting reel to its end, and back came the horse-hair 
line in twenty curling tangles to the top of the rod, and so exit our 
first salmon. 

Many and awful were the legends of pike with which Hickey still 
regaled us, until, at last, I would not have bathed in that lake for 
worlds ; but we caught none, except some miseries about i lb. to 

2 lb. in weight, which bit freely enough ; getting, however, an 
occasional shot at a plover by way of variety. About the middle of 
the lake the sport became better, and whirr, whirr went the reel 
with a vengeance. It was not, however. Leviathan, but a lake trout 
of about 7 lb. weight, and in power fer superior, for his size, to any 
salmon that ever swam. 

The waves had by this time risen to a respectable height, and the 
little boat pitched and tossed, and the fish fought famously, now 
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diving under, now round the boat, for, knowing my tackle, I held 
him hard, till I thought he never would tire. At length, however, 
long before he was quite done, there was a gleam in the water, and he 
was floundering on the bottom boards. I had never seen a gaflF 
used before, and it certainly astonished me. In less than ten 
minutes that fish was on an island with a fire of dried sticks under 
him, and never, from that hour to this, have I tasted his equal. Go 
to, ye lovers of red mullet ! and tut, tut, ye foolish admirers of 
whitebait ! we want none of your larded paper or brown bread and 
butter here ! Give me roasted potatoes and lake trout, and a sus- 
picion of whisky to take the taste out of the water, and hereafter 
let no man talk to me of fish ! And yet, ungrateful reprobate that 
I am, is not a fresh Loch-Fyne herring among the most excellent of 
tooth-powders? How I do hate that man who affects to care 
nothing about what he eats or drinks — crude, insensible varlet that 
he is, if he speaks truth — an idle hypocrite, if he does not ! If we 
sleep but eight hours out of the twenty-four, what becomes of the 
other sixteen ? Do we not consume, on an average, half an hour 
over the breakfast-table, the same time over lunch, and double that 
over dinner, tea, and supper combined r And is not this one-eighth- 
part of our visible existence ? and, pray, how many times does the 
number eight go into the seventy years which the Psalmist has 
allotted us ? Leave out the fractions? as a weak invention of the 
enemy, and fit only for wranglers to deal with, and we have eight 
whole years during which the children of Alcinous are bound to 
consume the fruits 5 and yet we are told it is wrong to care what 
those fruits are ! Well, well ! After all, gluttony, as the other 
extreme, is the worse of the two ; but remember, my dear friend, that 
both LucuUus and Apicius were gentlemen, and it is very possible 
for a bon vivant to be both a perfect gentleman and a respectable 
Amphitryon, as in the cases above cited. 

We caught three or four more of these lake trout, but all of them 
inferior in size to the friend we met at lunch ; and in due course 
of time arrived at Oughterard. Here there were two or three 
parties out cross-fishing — a practice perhaps pardonable at . a place 
like this, where fly-fishing with the rod would be impracticable, but 
which, nevertheless, did not have sufficient charms to induce me to 
try it. Oughterard is a wild enough place, and there are many 
pleasant legends of the White Lady (not Wilkie CoUins's), the under- 
ground liver, and mythical fish connected therewith ; but, like 
Gallio, we cared for none of these things, wondering rather how it 
was that when Shelley wrote his poem of ' Arethusa ' he was so far 
forgetful of natural history as to neglect to record what fish dwelt in 
the fabled waters. Fred, however, explained this by saying that the 
whole thing was an allegory ; that Pan was a hairy old salmon- 
fisher ; Arethusa, a fresh-run, lightly hooked ; and as for the miracu- 
lous disappearance, any one who had ever told or heard a story about 
losing a salmon after dinner could easily account for the rest. 

There was no trouble about cars, irishmen, in general, coincide 
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with Punch's lady, and ' My eyes, he's a *oss, and must go !' is lite>- 
rally true. ' Tis a dull, dreary road for miles and miles. Long stretches 
of brown moorland alternate with peat bog, varied occasionally by 
the mud hovel, with its necessary plot of oats and potatoes. Cows, 
pigs, chickens, and geese give somewhat of comfort to the scene ; 
and if the praties only turn out moderately well, I question if we 
Englishmen would not be better employed in keeping our pity to 
ourselves, and looking at home, rather than in wasting it on those 
who are comfortable enough, in their own way, without it. 

Now, however, we get into the land of lakes, and politics, as is 
most justly their due, give place to fish. With the ardour of 
youngsters, we ask all sorts of questions, which, as a matter of 
course, are always answered just as we wish they should be. 
Au Irishman never replies in the negative — never acknowledges 
ignorance. He, more from a sheer genial wish to please than any 
other motive, forms his own idea of what you wish him to say, and 
answers accordingly. So, as a matter of consequence, here was a 
piscatorial paradise, if we were not exactly Adam and Eve, a simile, 
by-the-by, which would depend for its truth upon its being before 
or after the Fall. 

' We turn off here, yer 'onour ; it's no that far, but I'm thinking 
' the road '11 be after being bad, and if yez just lead the horse, I'll be 
at Pat Joyce's in no time, and let him know the quality is coming.' 
Macadam, being a bigoted man, might not have called that road 
good — but speak well of the bridge that carries you over. 

And so, by the help of this same road, we duly arrived at Pat 
Joyce's hut, which enabled Fred, who once had been a very good 
boy, and fancied himself a sort of descendant of Bunyan, to fully 
appreciate the moral in * Pilgrim's Progress.' Who has not heard 
of Martin of Ballinahinch, the feudal grandeur — the gentle de- 
cadence, accelerated ruin, and final crash, half redeemed, as is 
another historic picture, by the noble conduct of its last female 
representative, the Marie Antoinette of her race ? In the centre of 
their once vast demesne, stands Joyce's cabin, midway between 
Lough Inagh and Derry Clare, where a small river, scarce a 
quarter of a mile long, merges the stern beauties of. the one in the 
dimpling laughter of the other. These two lakes form the head of 
what is known as the Ballinahinch chain, and are, without exception, 
the best open white trout and salmon fishing in the west of Ireland. 
To repeat the tale of each day's fishing would be wearisome in the 
extreme ; and, besides, are not these things better written in the 
Chronicles of Francis, the Piscicographer of England ? — (that was a 
hard word to spell, Mr. Baily !) And I begin to believe in Lord 
Malmesbury, who, by-the-by, is not quite such a fool as some of 
our would-be Solons would make him. 

Our best bag during the fortnight we stayed was forty-four white 
trout and two salmon, the former weighing from i lb. to 3 lb. 
each, and the two latter weighing respectively 7 lb. and n lb. I 
had what I thought a better day to myself in the little riv^r, when 
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the water was very high in the lakes, killing thirteen white trout 
and one salmon, whilst the sport was diversified by a pack of grouse 
settling close to me, of which birds, with the assistance of a gun and 
an old truly Sussex spaniel, I eventually bagged four brace and a 
half. Poor birds ! there was no one there to tell them it was not yet 
the 20th of August, and being but a very young man, I had not yet 
become accustomed to dates. 

Grouse are scarce here, and would not, as a rule, pay for going 

after. It is, however, always worth while to have a gun with you, 

for the chance of plover, snipe, or wild duck, in the event of fishing 

being impossible. There is a grand lake for wild fowl about three 

miles across the mountains to the left of Joyce's house, into which, 

also, sea trout and occasionally a salmon penetrate in very high water. 

It is, however (perhaps from its extreme beauty), a lake of evil 

report, whose fame, like that of many another fair one, has been 

falsely blasted, for in the still depth of its embrace the water kelpie is 

supposed to dally. How well do I remember the swarm of wild fowl 

that flew screeching from the rushes that fringed the shores at the 

hrst report of our guns ! Here, having plenty of provisions with us, 

we determined on waiting for that hour so dear to the wild-fowl 

shooter, viz., ' flight time.* It was no use ; the fading streaks of 

sunlight, and the hoarse quack of the mallard, had scarcely heralded 

the gloaming, when ' the boys,' who had already regaled us with 

fearful tales of what they called the water-horse, fairly turned tail, 

and all the gold in Ireland, let alone a quart bottle three parts full of 

potheen, would not have tempted them to stay. There was no help 

for it. We could not find our way home by ourselves in the dark, 

and so for that night the ducks and the mountain elves remained in 

unprofkned solitude. We were neither of us foolish enough to 

reason with Paddy. This kind of superstition emanates rather from 

the heart than the brain, and is more a question of feeling than of 

thought. Treated of by one of themselves, they might in time be 

convinced ; but the traditions of centuries are not to be overcome by 

the logic of a stranger, nor can the uneducated mind at once concede 

to reason that which it denies by instinct to impertinence. 

Nothing palls so soon as lake fishing. It is true, we had the 
grand scenery of the twelve Pins to fall back on, and could watch 
the eagle soaring far above us, from our cabin door, while day after 
day the pleasant picnics on one of the numerous islands, with its 
trout and roasted potatoes, and quiet siesta afterwards, seemed all 
that barrister might wish for ; and still, however, it palled, and we 
determined on a move. 

' Well, Joyce, what are we indebted to you ?' 

' Nothing, your honour ; you'll just pay the boatmen four shillings 
a day for themselves and the boat, but I never made a charge in my 
life. Give me just what you think right, and I shall be satisfied.' 

We had paid for everything in the shape of tea, meat, and drink- 
ables that we had consumed ; but our host had found us in milk, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, and lodgings, not to mention a most hearty. 
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genial welcome ; so we pressed a crisp Bank of England note into 
his hand, and sent his wife and daughter a new gown a-piece, and I 
only trust that our good friend Joyce was as well satisfied as we 
were* 

Our luggage and selves were duly rowed up to the head of the 
lake, from whence we trudged it across the bog to the Killeries, and 
so took car to Westport. There is no fishing here worth speaking 
of, though Mr. Denis Browne will kindly allow any one to fish the 
Burrishoole lake, and Mike O'Leary (aptly so called) will do the 
honours and take care of your fly-book for you. (' Mem/ — ^When 
in the west of Ireland keep your flies, and, above all, your colour- 
book to yourself.) Westport is, however, not to be despised. 
Daly's hotel is the best in that part of Ireland, and very reasonable. 
The sailing and seal-shooting on the coast, with the sea-fishing, are 
first rate, while the snipe and cock shooting in winter are something 
to make an Englishman's mouth water. To get this latter, how- 
ever, you must be personally known to some of the proprietors. 
Ballina in those days was not so well known as it is now ; but still 
we had heard much of its feme, and, although the season was fast 
drawing to a close, determined to give it a trial — and, feith, a man 
ought to have good fishing for going there ! — a drearier wilderness 
than the road that led to it I never passed through : it would have 
been a positive relief to have heard it howl, both from the variety it 
would have afforded, and as a practical illustration of a metaphor 
connected with wildernesses in general, and stump oratory in par- 
ticular, which I have never hitherto been able to understand. 

I have an idea that Ballina is dirty, and also that it somewhat 
stinks, but on the whole I like these two things in moderation — and 
have also been at Cologne. As we drove up to Flynn's hotel, a 
shout of * Sticks ! sticks !' fell to our ears, an appellation called forth 
by the sight of our long rods, which with ourselves immediately be- 
came the subject of an animated contest between the attendants of 
the respective hotels and their rival fishermen. Being used to this 
style of thing on the Continent, we took no notice, but walked 
quietly into the hotel, feeling pretty sure the baggage would follow 
after, which of course it did. Dinner was soon ready, and when 
fairly into the middle of that much-needed repast, a respectful tap at 
the door, and consequent entry of a very portly presence, aided by 
a bow that would have done honour to King George himself, pro- 
claimed that Pat Hearns, the immortal, was before us. There is a 
good deal in being able to bow well, and Thackeray and James 
Hannay were no fools when they considered it as primorfacie 
evidence of a man's being a gentleman ; but for getting through this 
world well, there is nothing like a genial and portly presence. I take 
very kindly to fat men, and would rather any day be cheated by a 
Falstaff* than fooled by a Slender. I share largely in that philosophy 
of the nineteenth century which believes in chairmen of the ample 
waistcoat, and would take shares in any undertaking presided over by 
one, provided always the money to be invested was some over which 
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I was trustee, or something of that sort, and not my own. * Do 
' well unto yourself, and others will do well unto you,* is as true of 
the body physical as it is of the moral world, and both are about skin 
deep. And oh ! my Lord John Russell, blame your ancestors that 
you are small of frame, and inexpensive, as far as stuff is concerned, 
to your tailor, else might you perhaps have even rivalled the hmt of 
Peel, and ousted Lord Palmerston j whereas, from a mere absence of 
waistcoat and jauntiness, the second fiddle has been practically 
allotted to you, and you hate the sight of your ' Horace' for fear of 
the allusion about partes tractare secundas. And you, John Bright ! 
my noble living illustration of what burliness will do for men — are 
you not the prince of chairmen ? Dispute your accounts, my fat 
friend, as you stand there at the head of the table, and well forth 
your amiable and kind-hearted platitudes ? Not I, indeed ! Rather 
let me howl and shout for the liberties of the people, and the forth- 
coming millennium, when the editor of 'The Star * shall sit on a jasper 
throne, surrounded by a senate of carpet-weavers elected by ballot, 
while the respective contributors to ' The Times,' ' Saturday Re- 
'view,' and * Press' shall furnish subject-matter for one vast 
auto da fe, whose funeral pile, composed of high-priced newspapers, 
shall be lighted by the attendant devils who minister to the wants of 
an enlightened kapelocracy. (This long word, John, being derived 
from ' all the works of Thucydides,' means an aristocracy of huck- 
sters.) Yes ; jauntiness is 2l great fact, and combined, as we have 
said, with a portly presence, utterly irresistible. So it came to pass 
that Hearns led us captive to his spear and bow, without a symptom 
of resistance on our parts. 

The fishing at Ballina is chiefly carried on below the salmon weirs 
where the tide ebbs and flows twice in the twenty- four hours, and 
advantage must consequently be taken of the time when the tide is 
o^t. Four o'clock the next morning was named for our starting 
W, and we turned in full of hope. Hearns was with us at the 
appointed hour, and we were down at the river in no time, where 
2 boy was duly waiting with the cot, for here the angler is un- 
fortunately entirely dependent on a boat for his sport. A few shoves 
with the pole brought us to a throw called the two holes in the 
wall, right in the centre of the town. Down went the stone anchor, 
and we were at liberty to begin. As a matter of course, our own 
flies were said to be no use, and not a chance of a fish was there, 
wiless we put up the orange body with grouse hackle, violet and 
yellow hackle, dyed guinea hen, thunder and lightning, or some other 
mysterious compound of fur and feather. We obeyed, as in duty 
^und, and succeeded in catching a brace of small fish before break- 
^t; and here let me once for all describe salmon fishing as it exists 
at Ballina. 

For the tyro who has never killed a fish, it is the best possible 
place to go to, but the old hand would get sick of it m three days. 
Fish are there in hundreds, but not salmon, however much the 
natives may assert to the contrary : they are only summer fish, or 
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grilse, from 3 lb. to 8 lb. in weight. On some days they rise freely, 
requiring little or no skill in fishing, as the boat can always be placed 
within easy reach of the cast, and the water is free from all diffi- 
culties either in playing or landing a fish. In feet, with reasonable 
patience, any one may make sure of being able to say he has killed a 
salmon. The flies used, although good and well tied, are, in my 
opinion, here almost a matter of indifference, although the visitor is 
pestered every minute with remarks about them, until, in most cases, 
he is fairly goaded into buying some. In this respect, however, 
Hearns has the advantage over his neighbours, as he is not con- 
tinually bullying his clients into becoming customers also. The 
drawbacks are — first, the size of the fish, which most unquestionably 
run small ; secondly, the fact that you must fish from a boat instead 
of enjoying the free range of a river side. If it is in the height of 
the season, you can only calculate on about thirty yards of water to 
yourself, and must keep moving either up or down according as your 
neighbours change their position. Still there are fish enough for all, 
and if there is anything like a rise on them, it is seldom that a rod 
returns without its fish or two. One word more with regard to the 
flies. Nearly every one on the river can tie well — Hearns, Michael 
Rowan, and Devers being the three best — ^and I can vouch, from 
practical experience, that there is scarcely a river in Ireland on 
which their standard flies will not kill, provided always, that the 
angler suit the size of his fly to the state of the water, which has a 
great deal more to do with fishing than some people are apt to 
imagine ; fer more, indeed, than the exact colour of the materials 
used. 

The first two days we killed respectively four and five fish 
between us, but the third rose bright, hot, and cloudless, and Hearns 
being consulted, recommended a trip to ' the lake.' Lough Conn, 
the source from which the river Moy is supplied, is one of the 
largest lakes in Ireland, and more like an inland sea than our English 
notion of a lake. It is full of perch and pike, with a sprinkling of 
yellow and giilaroo trout, and of course the great resting-place of the 
lordly salmon ; but as regards fishing, it is an utter mistake, that is 
to say, unless the angler makes it his peculiar study, under which 
circumstances it will amply repay a visit. To go there from Ballina 
merely for one day is the greatest delusion, and that, too, of the most 
expensive kind. First, you take your local Achates^ be it Hearns or 
Rowan, with you, with enough tackle to set up a small shop, then 
you have lunch to provide for the whole party, and of course a car 
to get there. Arrived at what they call the Deal river, you have to 
look for Paddy and his boat ; and having baled the water out of that, 
and found the oars, and two boys to row them, which never takes 
under an hour, you get to the lake, fish hard all day, catch two jack 
weighing a pound each, and three small perch, have a fearful 
wrangle about the boatmen's remuneration, and if you are lucky, j2;et 
home all safe at about eleven at night. Of course you are shown 
Wilson's rock, where that gentleman killed four salmon in five 
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throws^ and hear legends from morning to night about pike, salmon, 
perch, woodcock, duck, and plover, until you almost fell in love with 
the place. Still the fact always remains the same. You don't catch 
any fish, aiKl you don't shoot any ducks. It is very easily accounted 
for. Strangers only go to the lake when salmon-nshing in the river 
is out of the question, and in consequence fish it with every chance 
against them. I have had many years' experience of Ballina since 
my first vacation, and always found this lake .fishing the same. 
Parties went and came back again disgusted. Nevertheless, next to 
Lough Erne, in Fermanagh, it is the pike-fisher's paradise. Let 
him only choose his own time, and go to the Pontoon police station, 
taking his own boat with him, and give it a fortnight's trial, and I 
will pledge my word for it he will evade the envied slaughterer of 
whoppers. There was a clergyman, I forget his name, who used to 
make this pontoon his head quarters. His stock in trade consisted 
of a small armada of floating trimmers, two short stiff spinningrrods, 
and an india-rubber boat ; and I have seen with my own eyes three 
fish scaled out in Flynn's hotel, weighing respectively twenty-four, 
twenty-eight, and thirty-two pounds, besides a host of smaller ones, 
the produce of one day's fishing. 

A laughable occurrence, happened as we were coming home. 
Our driver on backing out the horse had, with that carefulness 
characteristic of his countrymen, thrown the harness down in a lump 
in a sort of sheiling, which did duty for the pigs, cows, or children, 
as the case might be. On returning, we found the aforesaid harness 
in about three times as many pieces as when we started, for a cow 
which had commenced on the collar, as being stuffed with hay, had 
pursued its investigations in the tanning department as effectually as 
a student of Guy's on the desiccated body of a human being. 

Didn't our driver blackguard the owner ! but all. the change he 
got was, ' And small blame to her for that same ; sure, it's mighty 
* little else she gets to ate.' So we had to take the lines off our 
spinning-reels, and patch the whole concern together as best we 
might. This was a bit of a nuisance, but the spring breaking down 
a miJe after starting, and the horse simultaneously cutting up rusty, 
and shooting us all into a bog, put the climax to our mlsfortunesi 

There was plenty of good falling thereabouts, and nobody was 
hurt, the only thing that suffered being Flynn's supper, when 
we did get home. Peace to that pleasant, but somewhat dirt}' old 
extortioner's manes ! No man, by-the-by, ever stood more in want 
of a dip, whether in Styx or elsewhere, than he did. I trust, how- 
ever, that Pluto will forgive him for having sent us a bill for an 
entire new set of harness and springs to replace those that had been 
damaged by recent. vaccination. "We did not pay for it, and he only 
laughed. StilJ, however, he was a fat, pleasant man, and, true to 
my theory, I like him all the better for having tried it on. 

It was now the 20th. of August, and the season was over in Bal- 
lina, and where to go for the rest of our trip we knew not. It was 
no use asking for grouse- shooting, for the west of Ireland in that 
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respect is to the Celt what Scotland is to the Saxon ; and unless he 
rents a moor, or is a friend of the owner's, the stranger has naturally 
but little chance of permission. We had heard much of Ballycroy, 
a place about thirty miles west of Ballina, the salmon-fishing and 
grouse-shooting in which were reputed as something fabulous. 
Hearns told us that the OwendufF or Croy river was open all Sep- 
tember, and as the quality would all be grouse-shooting, we might 
may-be get a day. We arrived the next evening at Bangor, and 
found that the lodge and sporting (the scene, by-the-by, of Maxwell's 
' Sports of the West *) were in the occupation of a clergyman named 
Lees, at whose shrine we in due time became suppliants. A perfect 
gentleman was Mr. Lees, and nothing could be kinder than his 
reception of us. Unfortunately for us, his rods were all let for the 
season, and in common justice to them he was obliged to give us a 
refusal. Our disappointment was deep, but there was no help for 
it. At that time the OwendufF river was supposed to equal the 
Costello, and the grouse-shooting on its banks to be among the best 
in Ireland. There were then neither weirs nor nets at the mouth, 
and the fish enjoyed an uninterrupted run up, so fishermen, poachers, 
and all had a happy time of it. I have been informed, however, by 
a friend that it is greatly changed of late years, much to the detri- 
ment of its present lessee, and in a way which, it appears, he is 
powerless to prevent. A Scotchman named Hector has rented the 
extreme point 'of the island of A chill, some ten miles distant from 
the mouth of the river, at which he has established a regular stake- 
net fishery, the produce of which is preserved in pickle, and sent by 
hooker to the metropolitan market. The destruction effected in 
this way is reputed to be something awful, and to affect not only the 
OwendufF fishery, but in an equal extent that of the Owenmore and 
Newport rivers, which lie to the right and left of Achill Head. I 
leave it to Mr. Francis and others learned in salmon lore to say how 
this can be altered. But, unless my memory fails me, this said 
Hector tried the same dodge with the far-famed Ballyshannon 
fishery. The result was that the whole country rose, and nets and 
all were smashed. It was in vain the police interfered ; the people 
' would not be put upon,' and they were not the boys to see their 
popular mistress. Miss Sheil, ruined by an interloping Scotchman. 
They are right good women those Misses Sheil, as every angler 
knows ; and if one more feather in their cap was wanted, let it be 
remembered, to their everlasting honour, that it was solely through 
their means and influence that Mr. Hector escaped alive and unhurt 
from the mess he had got into in trying to injure them. 

Home was now the word, and a long, long ride it was. From 
Ballycroy to Newport, the first regular stage to England, is twenty- 
five Irish miles. As a matter of course, we were in the same hurry 
to reach London as we had been to quit it. There was a special 
ordinance of Providence, as Fred remarked, which ruled that par- 
tridge-shooting should begin when salmon-fishing ended, and that 
neither should interfere with hunting, else, said he, ' I really believe, 
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' old fellow, I should be obliged to work.' Well, he has worked 
since. We all enjoy our young and idle days ; and England now 
reckons amongst her bravest officers my young friend Fred. 
Crimea's icy medals are blended with those or India on his breast j 
and who knows but on the mess-table of his regiment may some day 
be found * Baily's Magazine,' and these lines be to him the cheery 
announcement that his place is still warm in the heart of the friend 
and companion of his first vacation. H. I. S. 
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ADDRESS TO FOX-HUNTERS. 
Name of the Hunt* — Lord Lonsdale's. 

Master, — ^The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale. 

The Kennels. — Grove Place, Tring. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels. — Tring. 
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Huntsman. — Goddard Morgan. 
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AN OPENING ADDRESS 

• • « 

TO ALL FOX-HUNTERS, AND ESPECIALLY TO HUNTSMEN AND 
WHIPPERS-IN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

A HAPPY new season to all true sportsmen ! May all soon again be 
in the saddle ! And now, on the eve of commencement, let us employ 
a few leisure moments in reflection upon, and study of, the theory so 
essential to any successful attempt at the practice of the noble 
science. * 

How many promising first whips — promoted to the office of 
huntsman — fail, utterly fail ! disappointing all expectations founded 
upon their previous prowess. They may ride as well \ they may 
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exhibit no diminution of physical capability; they remain in all 
respects good men ; useful men as far as their shoulders. But here 
commendation halts ; they fail for want oi head. The heart may be 
in the right place, but without a head to guide, it is like a ship with- 
out compass or rudder. We will take for granted that the generality 
of huntsmen are anxious to show sport. There are not wanting 
some unhappy exceptions who will make a false cast, or encourage 
hounds counter, rather than fcice a difficult county pointing far from 
home. But these are men used up, keeping their seats only for their 
wages ; devoid of all love for sport — fit only to be drafted. We will 
suppose the man upon whom so very much depends sharing the 
chagrin of a large field, when, for want of a moment's consideration, 
he has thrown away the grand chance, the rarely occurring oppor- 
tunity of ' the run of the season.' Hounds have got well settled to 
their fox ; for ten ©r fifteen minutes all goes literally straight, but 
reynard inclines to deviate in his course. The pack are pressed by 
horses ; the fox has turned right or left ; hounds are driven beyond 
the scent. A check inevitably ensues, for the hindmost of the first 
flight pressing to the fore, will not allow a chance to the steadiest line 
hunter in the tail of the pack — the advent of the second flight, and 
the whole column under momentary confusion worse confounded. 
There is the critical moment for quick, brilliant, triumphant re- 
covery ; so gloriously exciting that the hardest rider, if a sportsman, 
can scarcely regret the occasion : the difficulty though, of course, 
varying in magnitude with soil and circumstance is rarely so great as 
it may seem. Were only some dozen horses near, matters would 
right themselves ; that is to say, the pack would themselves retrieve 
their error ; but here in a crowd, with all eyes upon him, the hunts- 
man is obliged to do something. If he has brought with him above 
his shoulders a headpiece into the field stored with the principles of 
the science, he will instantly and decisively bring up his fox-craft to 
his aid. He will nine times out of ten, if he bring only common 
sense to act upon the probabilities of the case, when scent has served 
for a preliminary burst, redeem the first mischance, get upon better 
terms than ever with the chase, and insure a run terminating satis- 
factorily. But what, alas ! is but too frequently the reality of the 
picture ? For want of head, the huntsman lifting the pack which have 
been unable for horses to take up the scent to the right at the point 
where they had been driven beyond it, makes a cast forward, or half 
forward perhaps at first ; then failing in this, not pausing to consider 
wind or line of foxes, instead of sinking the wind — as he ought to 
know his fox has been gradually doing since he broke — he casts up 
wind precisely in the wrong direction, and eventually back, because 
some fool suggests the certainty of the fox having been headed by 
some pedestrian who has just appeared. All is lost; the sport is 
over for the day. Another fox cannot, if found, be forced to face 
the coveted line of country ; the sportsman wends his way home- 
ward, pondering upon the ' if,' the only ' if which marred a joyous 
run, much in the state of mind in which the salmon-fisher stands 

G 2 
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when his tackle has failed him, and, at the moment of landing, the 
leviathan has escaped. 

This is no imaginarj' scene. I have repeatedly witnessed the 
occurrence of all, which, for the benefit of those who will sometimes 
over their tea, elder wine, or evening grog, take the trouble to think, 
I have tried to describe There is luck in all things, or rather, for- 
tune may smile, or misfortune frown upon the best of human endea- 
vours. After twenty-five years' study and practice in the noble 
science, I am not the man to simplify the task, or underrate its trials 
and difficulties. But what I want to impress upon huntsmen is, that 
if they cannot command success, they should be able to satisfy their 
consciences that they have deserved it ; that under all circumstances 
they have acted upon principle, and can at least offer a show of 
reason for the proceedings they have adopted. Ill luck may attend a 
good whist-player : he may play his cards skilfully, and yet be beaten. 
This may depend upon chances. But if a man sits down to win a 
rubber, utterly regardless of the common rules, and plays in violation 
of every principle of the game, chances, are out of question : he can- 
not win, and it will be little satisfaction to. his partner to know that 
he can play if he would not lose his head ; that he knows the game, 
but would not trouble himself to play it. 

I have thus touched upon the disappointments accruing to sports- 
men, either from indisposition, ignorance, or want of thought in 
huntsmen. But the evil is of far greater importance, much as it 
affects the ardent sportsman, with regard to its effect on the animal 
hound. 

It is only wonderful that some packs are not entirely ruined by 
the barbarous ignorance to which they are subjected ; that the morale 
of the army is not destroyed by the incapacity of the leader— when 
we see hounds constantly rated when they should be cheered; 
seldom if ever encouraged on a right scent ; flogged off and halloa'd 
to a wrong ; it is only marvellous that they will still prove effective 
when able to distance their evil genius. A whipper-in cannot be too 
cautious in rating a young hound. If the hound be running riot in 
view, the sooner he is stopped, and if within reach with no other 
noise than that of the eflFective lash, the better. But it does not 
follow that the hound throwing his tongue on the line of a hare is 
necessarily wrong. I have seen three couples of puppies rated and 
stopped from a scent taken up subsequently to good purpose by the 
pack. ' A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.* It may not be 
desirable that subordinates, whose duty it is to execute the mandates 
of their chief, and perhaps right or wrong to turn hounds to the horn 
or holloa of the huntsman, should think : it may be better that they 
should not think too much — certainly that they should not act upon 
their own notions — in short, the whipper-in must follow out the 
maxim of the mercantile firm which amassed a fortune by * minding 
* their own business.' Still, if there, be reason in roasting of eggs, 
some discretion may be admitted iij the exercise of functions in 
which not only the sport of the day, but the efficiency of a hound. 
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nay, of a pack, may be involved; and without calling upon the 
whipper-in for an exhibition of knowledge, I must exhort him to 
avoid exhibitions of ignorance by exertion of a moment's patience on 
a doubtful point, remembering that one encouraging cheer to a 
deserving entry is worth all the rates in his vocabulary to the most 
offending delinquents. For the present to all gentlemen sportsmen, 
huntsmen, and whippers-in, I bid ferewell. Bear with me, if, on a 
future occasion, I seek, not to arraign you at the Old Bailey, but to 
bring you to your new Baily and to book. Throughout the coming 
season may every county in the United Kingdom boast of 

* Horses sound, 
Hounds healthy, 
Earths well stopped. 
And foxes plenty.* 



THE EXPERIENCES OF SYDNEY GODOLPHIN 

YAHOO, Esq. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A WRECK. 

The next day it came on to blow heavily, and news came up from 
the shore that a brig was embayed. Whereupon, leaving orders 
with the household for the women to have everything in readiness, 
in case of accidents, our friends repaired to the spot, all but 
Mr^ Cameron, who had no fancy for rough weather, and preferred 
staying at home, while Allan, who brought the news, rode off at 
full speed to a life-boat station which was some miles down the 
coast, the boat being the property of a philanthropic gentleman who 
lived there, and who lent it, with the means of conveyance, in any 
case where its services could be rendered available. 

On reaching the cove whence they had embarked but so lately a 
grand sight met their view. The tremendous billows were rolling ill 
majestically from the Atlantic, after an unbroken sweep of three 
thousand miles. The little beach of the cove was a wild scene, as 
they came thundering upwards like watery mountains, while the 
surf flew over the rocks that formed the iron-bound shore hundreds 
of feet in height, as easily as though the storm-driven ocean were 
but a brook fretted by chuckey-stanes. 

It was a magnificent spectacle, too, standing on those high rocks, 
to look down and to see the huge combing, curving monsters — 
Neptune's war-steeds, lashed into fury by the mad blasts, whirling 
and writhing their crests as they careered onwards, rising higher and 
higher for the final leap that threatened to sweep the land away 
altogether ! And then, how the calm, grand old rocks, the founda- 
tions and bulwarks of the earth, dashed them back into a million 
foam-drops at their feet, hoarsely roaring with disappointed rage ! 
Oceanus wrestling with Terra, and breaking his sceptre at his feet. 
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Ascending the cliffs near the north point of the cove, where some 
half a dozen fishermen and coast-guard men were assembled, our 
friends, on approaching the brow, saw a large brig riding at anchor 
about two miles out in the bay. She had run into the bay for shelter 
from the gale, which commenced blowing from the north-west, and 
up till midnight she was sheltered fropi the worst of it : towards 
morning, however, the wind had chopped suddenly round towards 
the south, and was now blowing furiously straight into the bay and 
dead ashore. The tide was making fast, and it was about half- 
flood. A Steamer had gone south through the bay early in the 
morning, and had been in to the brig, no doubt, to offer assistance in 
towing her out into the offing, but it had evidently been refused. 
Near the edge of the cliffs the wind was so tremendous in the squalls 
that the men were often obliged to lie down to prevent themselves 
from being blown back. Crouching close behind a large block of 
stone, which partially sheltered him, Sydney borrowed a glass from 
a chief boatman of the coast-guard who was near him; and having 
focussed it and fixed it upon the vessel, he began to observe how it 
went with her, when she disappeared suddenly. Could she have 
gone down with all hands on board i Taking the glass from his 
eye, he gazed forth, but the vessel was still there. ' Very odd !* he 
murmured ; and again he fixed her, and began to take note, wh^n 
she again disappeared with a tremendous heave. ^ The wind is too 
' much for me, and I can't hold it steady,' he continued, handing the 
glass back to its owner, and surveying the vessel with his naked eye. 
At this moment she gave another tremendous heave and a wrench, 
and one half of her disappeared behind the stone along the side of 
which Mr. Yahoo was glancing. 

' By heaven ! she is dragging her anchor, and lurched half her 

* length shorewards in that wave,' said Sydney ; * and that accounts 
' for my not being able to keep her within the lens of the glass.' 

' I fear she is, and has been for the last quarter of an hour,' was 
the reply. ' All I dread is that she won't be able to ride out this 

* tide, for a good deal of this sea will of course be off on the ebbj 

* and she must come ashore, for the ebb will leave her aground ; but 
' if she can only manage not to come ashore till close upon high 
^ water, and if they have the gumption to set the foresail so as to 

* drive her a point or two closer up, she might be run ashore under 
' those rocks there on the south point ; and she might have a 
' chance of hanging together then ; and she will be almost dry at 
' low water. The men's lives, the papers, and perhaps their kits 
^ might be saved, under Providence, though the next tide will be 
' sure to break her up. But if she comes ashore here in the cove, 

* where every sea will make a breach right over her, if she goes on 
' the point or outside of those rocks, or if she misses them altogether, 
' and goes ashore anywhere against the rocky shore beyant where it's 

* deep water right agin the rocks, there's breakers that 'd make fire- 
' wood of the biggest ship that ever swam in ten minutes. Lord 
' help 'em, poor souls ! for we shan't be able to.' 
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' Lord help them, indeed !' echoed the major. * What do jrou 
' think she is ?' 

' Well, sir, I fency she's a Swede from the cut of her. She's 
' neither English nor French.' 

For an hour or more our hero and his companions lay watching 
the vessel. Sometimes she rode for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour without a drag. Then a tremendous mountain of water would 
send her bows upwards, where they hung suspended for a second or 
so, pointing towards heaven, as it seemed to Sydney, like the hands 
of a man praying for mercy and deliverance from the demon that 
was tugging and rending at his vitals below. And while the spray 
flew over her topmasts she would tear her anchor clear a good 
length, while a thrill of silent, anxious horror ran through the 
lookers on. 

' Chee-e ! chee-aw!' and looking up Sydney saw a couple of gulls 
backing and filling just over their heads, and trying to get out sea- 
wards towards the doomed vessel. A slight shudder ran through 
him as he shook his fist at them, but the fierce blast caught them, 
and they were whirled away inland like shadows. 

The chief boatman gave some orders to two of his men, and 
rising, said, * We shall see her better, and be able to help her better, 
• too, if there be a chance of it at all, on the south point.' And 
this appearing probable, the whole of the party descended, crossed 
the cove, and took up their station on the southern point. 

Looking over the brink of the cliffs, they gazed down some two 
or three hundred feet, and below them was a reef of lofty rocks 
running out from the cliffs, and over which the surf boiled and 
roared with fearful impetuosity in places ; but they formed a sort 
of breakwater at present, and it was rather upon the inside of these 
rocks that the chief boatman had referred as the safest point upon 
which the vessel might ground. 

In a few minutes the men who had been absent were seen 
approaching with the rocket-tube and apparatus for communicating 
with vessels. This was placed in a convenient spot, and the spec- 
tators once more turned towards the rapidly approaching vessel. 
Air. Yahoo took a long look at the vessel through the glass. There 
was but one man visible. He sat on the after part of the vessel, 
apparently at the helm, ever and anon raising a glass which he held 
rn his hand, and sweeping the coast carefully, as if in search of the 
spot which presented the greatest facilities for escaping with life. 
Our hero regarded every movement of this solitary watcher with 
breathless excitement. What was it separated them ? But a mere 
span of water. Both of them were strong in life and strength, but 
that span of water contained doom perhaps for one of them. How 
soon might not some such chance be his ! His heart yearned to that 
solitary man. At present they were fellow-travellers on the busy 
globe ; but for how long ? How long might it be ere one of them 
knew the dread secret that all must know ? It was a strange, weird 
sympathy that possessed th© breast of our hero. There is a fearful 
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feeling in the breast in looking upon a strong man with the belief 
that he will be a dead man ere long before your eyes, and knowing 
that you cannot help him, which I cannot describe. Those only 
who have felt it, and have felt their puny helplessness in such si 
position, can understand the longing yet hopeless, anxious restless- 
ness aroused by it. 

At length the man on board the brig, after taking one more careful 
inspection of the coast, rose up, slamming the glass to as he did &o, 
and scrambling forwards to the hatchway, over which the leach of an 
old sail was drawn, and summoned the crew up, who were busy 
below getting their kits together. 

' Ah !' said the chief boatman, after a few moments of close 
scrutiny, ' they know what they're about, and their cap'en's a sailor, 
' every inch !' As he said this the foresail began to rise slowly ; it 
was closely reefed 5 and but a few yards, as little as possible of it, 
was exposed to the wind : had the whole of it been spread it would 
have been instantly blown to ribbons. The effect, however, was 
at once discernible. It was now very near high tide. Previous to 
the setting of this rag of sail the vessel had been holding a wild, 
tearing course, jerking itself by degrees towards the deep water on 
the further side of the rocks above referred to, and it was evident 
that without some management she would miss them, and go down 
in the bay beyond the cove. Now, however, her bows were canted 
towards the shore, her course was slightly altered, and was evi- 
dently steadier, and there was, too, something of steerage-way upon 
her. Her cable had parted, and she came on towards the shore with 
great rapidity. 

The rocket-tube was immediately planted and set in order ready 
for action. Coils of rope were made ready. Nearer she comes and 
nearer. There is the flash of an axe, and the foresail is blown to 
the winds, for it is no longer required. In another minute she strikes 
on the point of the outermost rock with a tremendous crash, which 
sends everything flying. She has been directed, however, rather 
towards the inner side of the point. Round she swings, as on a 
pivot, with a mighty jerk, grinding and rending her very vitals, as it 
were. To and fro she is whirled by the mad currents until she hangs 
jammed between two rocks some three or four hundred yards from 
the shore, but it is evident that she will hold together yet. The 
rocket is set, and the match is applied, and away the glorious missile 
rushes on its glad course, bearing hope to the despairing, reprieve 
and safety to the wrecked and struggling wretches. 

Well aimed, too, and bravely, chief boatman, with eye of hawk and 
hand of steel ! An inch either way, and all were lost. But no, thy 
judgment errs not ; for the shot, better far, and nobler done than that 
which sends the 68-pounder between an enemies' wind and water 
(the one a deed for angels and the other for devils), sends the bril- 
liant missile far beyond the vessel, which stoops gracefully into ocean, 
and drops its small line of mercy exactly between her masts. Look 
at that slender, cord — a mere filament, a spider's-web, and yet the 
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communication is established ; and, slight as it is, if properly used, a 
score or a hundred lives may hang safely on it. But, alas ! they 
know not what to do with it. That tall man takes hold of the 
loose line attached to the rocket upon the further side of the vessel, 
and looking up to the stays between the topmasts, whence it hangs 
slackly, pulls the line and shakes his head helplessly. What is to 
be done? From the shore they shout, telegraph, and gesticulate, 
but he cannot hear or understand them. It hangs helpless, and 
finally he abandons it as useless.* The Laird and the major hold a 
hasty consultation, but neither can suggest anything. 

A large and heavy boat is launched under her lee, with the sailors' 
chests and valuables on board ; but though the vessel and the rocks 
break off the chief fury of the waves, in five minutes not a plank 
of her remains whole. 

At this juncture a great shout is raised from behind, and, looking 
round, they see Allan Campbell dashing furiously down the sandy 
way at full speed, urging his fiery pony to its utmost, while behind 
him some half-mile in the rear comes at scarcely more moderate pace 
a vehicle so constructed that a roomy, well-found life-boat, with all its 
fittings and appurtenances, hangs in slings upon it. It is drawn by six 
horses ; and how they are tearing along ! Heaven bless the noble 
heart that with such thoughtful and charitable prevision and care 
had it ever ' Ready, aye ready 1' on that fearsome coast. On come 
the six horses, three abreast, lashed to full speed by an imp who sat 
one of the foremost horses like a monkey ; and who should this same 
imp prove to be, when the boat came down the beach in a cloud 
of sand and dust lungeing and plunging, but all safe and securely 
swung in her slings, but Johnnie Renshaw. At the first hint of .the 
life-boat the ubiquitous Johnnie had made a short cut over the hills 
by a way known only to himself, and got there almost as soon as Allan 
and before the horses were put to. J ohnnie was a dab hand at riding 
wild ponies, to which he managed to hang on like grim Death on a 
dead nigger, somehow, and nothing could have delighted him like the 
chance of such an indulgence in his taste for horsemanship. Johnnie 
easily got permission to go with the boat, and with lashing and wild 
unearthly shouts he made the cattle go at such a pace as assuredly 
(considering the rugged nature of the road in many places) they had 
never carried their freight before. What a driver of artillery Johnnie 
would have made ! Even ' Gallant Ramsay,* in his Waterloo 
chai:^e,t might have been proud of him. But now twenty pairs 

* This was the case in the wreck of a Swedish brig at which the author was 
present. The rocket line was dropped as described, and the lives of the whoJe 
crew were risked because no one on board understood the use of it, nor how to get 
the end down from the stays. Had not the men most fortunately been rescued as 
subsequently described, there were no other means of saving them, and every 
soul must have been lost within a hundred yards of the shore. 

\ General Ramsay and his guns in one of the charges at Waterloo were sur- 
rounded by the French, and thought by all to be lost beyond redemption j when, 
as the Duke was looking towards the (juarter, the serried and den&e masses of the 
French were broken as by a thimderbolt, and Ramsay came dashing through 
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cf hands release the boat. In ten minutes she is afloat in compara* 
tively smooth water. 

' Wha'U gang wi' me ?' cried Allan, springing first into the boat. 
Whenever he was excited, his mother-tongue sprang unbidden to his 
lips, and his rough hearers would hardly answer to any other. Sydney 
was by his side in an instant. The fearful breakers were rolling 
madly within fifty yards of them. Allan grasped his hand with a clutch 
like a vice, and with proud smile, he said : ' I was sure o't ; she 

* couldna lo'e a craven. But ye canna gang, Godolphin. Ye'U be 

* but a hinderance to us, and for her sake, ye must stay here. For 
' me it matters little. My duty, and mayhap too my weird, lies yon- 

* der ;' and he pointed seawards dejectedly but gallantly, nevertheless. 
The men came flocking into the boat, saying to Sydney, ' Hut ava 
< Yoo — stand abye laddie, yeresel's no usen to this wark.* Sydney 
was very anxious to go and share the danger and the delight of helping 
to rescue the poor wretches, but both the Major and the Laird inter- 
vened, and explained that he would not only be utterly useless, being 
unused to boating, and still less to such fearful boating as this was ; 
but that he would be very much in the way, and would perhaps even 
peril the result of the expedition. And as he felt himself that he 
really could not be of much use, he — nevertheless very reluctantly — 
stepped out of the boat again. The crew was soon made up ; the 
oars shipped ; and biding their time in the sheltered water, they shot 
out between the breakers, and before another combed in, they were 
beyond the immediate surf; but they were in a tremendous sea. 
The mountainous and broken waves reared their angry curling crests 
above them on all sides. Now the boat is lost to sight ; now she 
rises gallantly again ! Will they ever reach the vessel ? The force 
of the wind right in their teeth is tremendous, and the seas appear 
to swallow them. They seem to make hardly any way. 

Will they reach her ? Ay, if bone and sinew, and sound ashen 
staves, backed by as brave hearts as beat in Britain can do it. At 
length they near her, but the broken water is so thronged with 
dangerous wreck, that they dare not approach her. With incredible 
labour they head seaward, and row right out to sea, so as to go round 
the outside of the rocks, and if possible approach her on the other side. 
Minute after minute they appear to toil on, but they gain their point 
at last, and the vessel shuts them in. A rush is made for the high 
ground, and then they see that the sea is much worse upon that side, 
and the boat is already rowing back again. She approaches the wreck 
once more, but a mass of spars, yards, and rigging, which have been 
washed overboard, are surging and rolling about in all directions. 
Twice in their endeavours they are nearly staved and swamped. 
One poor fellow on the wreck, in hopes to save himself, is seen to 
spring from the vessel, and attempt to swim towards the boat; but he 



them at the head of his guns at full gallop, and brought them all off imharmed. 
The Duke could not withhold that applause which he so rarely bestowed, and 
clapping his hands, cried, * Bravo, gallant^Kamsay f 
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is scarce twenty yards from the vessel when a tangle of wreck 
heaves over him, and he is seen from the shore no more. 

At this moment they see Allan rise from the stern-sheets, his hair 
streaming in the wind, his left hand still grasping the tiller, and his 
right pointing towards the floating wreck. The boat wears round 
slowly, and again approaches it, when a large spar is hurled up by a 
wave, and descending on two of the oars smashes them as though 
they were dried sticks. Again they fall back in a fearful strait ; spare 
oars are out in an instant, but they can do nothing, and at length it 
being quite impossible to reach the wreck, or render any assistance, 
they reluctantly put her head shorewards. Again Allan rises, and 
points towards the wreck : they are lying on their oars, and some 
altercation appears to be taking place. Off comes his light jacket ; 
he fastens a rope loosely under his arms (all this they see in glimpses 
from the shore), and in a minute he springs overboard, and is battling 
with the waves and swimming for the wreck. Then he, too, is 
hidden from view, and a groan feirly bursts from the lookers on, 
who wring their hands, unable to do aught else. It is a dreadful 
moment. Sydney is terribly moved. Why did he let him go alone ? 
It shamed him. What would Ethel think of them ? And which 
was the nobler of the two i Poor Allan ! if he were drowned, it 
would be an everlasting blot and reproach to him. He could never 
forgive himself. In a few minutes, however, they see the men in 
the boat hauling on the rope, and Allan is lifted into the boat all 
limp and senseless from a heavy blow on the head. Twice Jiad he 
avoided the threatening fragments of wreck by diving at an immi- 
nent risk, and as he came to the surface the second time, ere he had 
scarcely emerged from the wave, another large lump struck him, and 
he was dragged into the boat motionless and half-drowned. All is 
hopeless, and the boat's head is again set shorewards. Rapidly she 
nears the landing-place, and one of the men having taken the helm, 
in a few minutes the boat shoots from the dangerous water without 
into the sheltered spot, and is safely beached. Allan, still uncon- 
scious, is lifted out. A hundred anxious and eager questions are 
poured upon the men. The steersman says, sulkily enough, * The 

* laddie's clean wud an' tired o' life. I'm thenkin' he's joost daft. 

* Nae gude could hap o't, tho' 'tis hard, na doot, to see life ding'd 
' oot wi' bulks o' timber that gate, and no able to prevent it. But 
^ I canna see that it mends the job to ding oot twa lives stead 
' o' ane.' 

The poor wretch was clinging by the slings of the mainyard in his 
death grip, when Allan, moved by the sight, made a hopeless and mad 
effort to save him ; for as one of the men expressed it — * The sea 
' was for a' the world like a boilin' pot where great spars and timbers 
' were whirled up, and a' roond aboot like slicings o' leeks an' 

* pashnips.' 

Allan was conveyed homewards to have his hurts attended to, 
and then attention is concentrated upon the vessel again. At this 
moment the rising tide and a tremendous wave, lifts her from the 
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spot where she is wedged, and again she is whirled to and fro by 
the waves, and she drifts rapidly in towards the high coast, nearer 
and nearer, until she swings round under the nearest rock, where 
she is partially sheltered. Against this her tall masts are, in her 
fearful rolls, thrashing madly, as though they were but poles thrashing 
a walnut tree. Great heaps of stones and rubbish roll down upon 
the deck. And now in the boiling foam below the cliff, huge pieces 
of splintered and jagged timber are churned up amidst a mass of 
broken chests, clothing, and other materials. It is evident that 
her bottom is breaking up &st. The poor wretches look up im- 
ploringly. It is horrible to contemplate them. What can be done ? 
Must they perish within a short hundred yards of their very eyes ? 

* Is there a'y mon can gar a chuckey-stane wi' a string to 't flee 
aboard o' her ?' asked a small voice. Our hero looked round. It 
was Johnnie Renshaw. It was too hiv ; they all shook their heads. 
The wind and the line would render it impossible. Now Johnnie 
was noted for his stone-throwing, and no whit dismayed, first he 
drew three flat smooth rounded pebbles from his pocket — like a 
young David — and then stealing a half timid, half humorous glance 
at the major, drew from his other pocket a large salmon winch, 
containing between one and two hundred yards of good dressed 
salmon-line. 

' The detarmined young blagard !* muttered the major. ' My best 
' salmon-line, that Mr. Cameron had, by all the books !' 

Encouraged by an approving glance from Mr. Yahoo, however, 
Johnnie reeled off all the line rapidly, and laid it in loose coils. 
* Ye'U baud on by thot,' he said ; handing Mr. Yahoo the winch, to 
which the end of the line was made &st. Then carefully selecting 
one of the stones in which was a slight nick or two, he looped and 
knotted the other end of the line tightly on to it. Taking the stone 
in hand, he stepped back some yards, and waiting for a lull in the 
wind he made a short run, and hurled the stone with all his small 
might towards the struggling vessel ; and so well bestowed was that 
little might, so deft the skill thrown into it, that the puny missile, 
urged by a boy's hand, flew over the short space, carrying the line 
with it, and alighted full upon the vessel's deck, when it was instantly 
seized by one of the crew. 

A great cheer followed this exploit of Johnnie's. Sticking his 
hands in his pockets proudly, Johnnie stalked up to the major. ' It's 
' a gay gude chance, meejor, I didna hing it oot to dry, as Cameron 
' bid me. I'd aye meant to't.' He had had the line given him to 
hang out to dry. The major had fitted it out for Mr. Cameron, and 
Mr. Cameron had dropped it, with the butt of his rod into a boghole 
upon that memorable fishing-bout. Johnnie, of course, had either 
forgotten it, or been too lazy to attend to it, and had kept it in his 
pocket for a convenient opportunity. Two or three capital chuckey- 
stanes were always tenants of Johnnie's other pocket, with various 
other boyish treasures, and thus Johnnie was enabled to perform 
another valuable $ervice in the cause of humanity. 
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As soon as the line was secured on board the brig, one end of a 
long and stoutish new rope was made fast to the other end of the line, 
which was cut off the reel, and then lowered away into the water. 
This was gradually, and with great care, hauled on board the vessel, 
for the salmon-line was somewhat thin for such an operation. How- 
ever, with care it stood the test well, and the rope was safely got on 
board. A considerable portion of it, enough to reach the shore 
easily, was then hauled on board the brig. The men now clustered 
together for some minutes, and it was evident that some daring feat 
was in preparation. At length all was in readiness. The crowd on 
the brig's deck parted, and one man was seen standing alone. In the 
middle of the rope a secure loop had been constructed. This, had 
been hastily padded with handkerchiefs to prevent its cutting too 
much. The man slipped it over his shoulders and under his arms, 
and holding the upper portion by one hand, his comrades held fast 
the latter part of the rope, which formed a kind, of guy. Choosing a 
part where the sea was least rough and unincumbered by wreck, from 
which a dangerous collision might ensue, he threw up his hands, in 
token that he was ready, to those on shore, and having run out upon 
the stump of the bowsprit, which now pointed inwards, he sat within 
the loop, and was launched off holding by the rope, and sitting 
securely in the bight of the loop. 

' Steady now,' said the coast-guardsman. ' Haul away, but not 
' too quickly. They'll steer him below.* Haifa dozen hands clapped 
on to the rope, and they began to haul ; the men below letting out 
the rope yard by yard as it was taken in above, and steering their 
companion, who described a bold sweep along the. tops of the waves,, 
buffeted now and then by one which perchance was higher than the 
rest, and often lost to sight for a moment in the foam and spray. At 
length he hung securely under the cliff, and out of the reach of the 
waves. Seizing the rope in both hands, and slipping it under hi& 
armpits, he thrust his feet toward the cliff; and thus with some little 
aid from below, his friends still paying out rope slowly yard by yard 
as it was taken in above, he steered himself tolerably clear of the. 
rocks, against which the fierce wind threatened frequently to dash 
him. In a few minutes, which seemed an age, he approached the 
brink. Three pairs of strong arms seize him ; their owners lying 
flat upon the sur&ce^ with their heads and shoulders hanging over 
the abyss, and in another moment he. stood secure upon the cliff, 
while a loud cheer testified the joy of all at their success. First, he 
was hurried away by the Dominie to a ponderous whiskey-bottle, 
and then having shaken hands with everybody, for every one was 
desirous of congratulating him upon his escape, he made to the rope, 
and lent a hand to rescue his comrades. 

The vessel proved, as the boatman had said, to be a Swede, and 
upon inquiry it was found that she was bound for Belfast. Thus 
much they could make out, but as the poor fellow could only speak a 
few words of English, it was useless questioning him. 

One by one the crew were hauled up, including a mere lad of 
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about Johnnie's size, who skipped up the rocks like a monkey, and 
at whose rescue there was great shouting and gratulation — until it 
came to the last man. This man, they found, was the captain, a fine 
stalwart fellow, and the same man who had from the first enlisted 
Mr. Yahoo's attention. 

At present, no accident whatever had happened, the rope below 
having been managed admirably; but now there was no one to 
guide the rope below, it became a matter of exceeding difficulty and 
danger. ' Why not rig out the basket ?' asked one of the men ; but 
it seemed that the vessel was rolling and pitching so madiy that 
there would be a chance of the rope being broken altogether in the 
jerks. While they were discussing the point, however, the man cut 
the discussion short by tnrowing up his hands as a signal ; and running 
out upon the bowsprit, he leaped boldly ofF into the boiling foam. 
It was a fearful moment : he was evidently a splendid swimmer, and 
a very powerful man. But who could live five minutes in such a 
surf? Fortunately there was, as we have said, little or no wreck 
at this moment about this point ; it had been swept round the 
other side of the rocks. Veering steadily upon the rope, he was 
brought quickly under the cliff; and watching the moment when one 
mighty wave was recoiling, and before another could hurl him a 
shapeless mass against the iron cliff, they swept him upwards from 
the water, an "I he hung dangling on the single loose rope like a spider 
on a web, the wind whirling him about terrifically ; but by great skill' 
in the use of his legs, he avoided any very severe concussion until he 
came within some seventy or eighty feet of the top, when a large 
stone suddenly became dislodged, and fell upon him. He saw it 
coming, and threw his head on one side to avoid it ; but it was too 
late, and it struck him full upon the cheek, seeming to smash his face 
in. The next minute he lay senseless, and bathed in blood, upon the 

cliff. 

The wrecked mariners, with the exception of the poor wretch 
who had jumped overboard, and whose body was never found, were 
all conveyed to the Lodge, and after a hearty meal were distributed 
amongst the villagers to be lodged. The captain and Allan were 
placed in the same apartment — a large spare double-bedded room — 
and every attention was shown them. The next tide, as was 
expected, the brig went to pieces, and the shore of the cove was 
covered with the wreck, and several chests and many useful and 
even valuable matters were saved, but the greater part of her was 
dashed into fragments upon the rocky coasts beyond. 

The captain of the vessel soon recovered himself, but towards 
evening Allan began to wander in his talk, and before midnight he 
was delirious and raving. 
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CUB-HUNTING. 

* We are a' nodding, nid, nid, nodding j 
And we're a' nodding at our house at hamc.' 

Old Scotch Ballad, 

To the question, what we have been doing in the fox-hunting 
line, we may answer in a parody on the old ballad, with which that 
sweet songstress Miss Stephens enraptured the senses of myself and 
a large audience of youthful aspirants to literary honours in the 
theatre of Oxford some — I will not say how many years ago — 

* We've been all cubbing, cub, cub, cubbing ; 
We've been all cubbing in our woods at hame.' 

Cub-hunting this season has commenced, like the harvest, a 
month at least later than for many years past, except in certain 
highly-favoured localities, where there are forests and large wood- 
lands ; but in arable districts this necessary commencement of hos- 
tilities with the vulpine race has been protracted to an unusually late 
period in this season of '60 and '61. 'So much the better,' some 
ardent fox-hunter may exclaim. * We shall have a larger number 

* of foxes to commence regular hunting, and, ergo, abundance of 

* sport ;' although this by no means follows. Yet, as we are now 
entering upon rather ticklish ground, where, by an incautious step 
further, we may be up to our necks in a bog; we will let well 
alone. 

We would have supposed, in these enlightened and utilitarian 
times, when every individual appears anxious to obtain the sobriquet 
of a sportsman, that no one would have confessed himself so inno- 
cent and green (as the leaves still are, whilst I am penning these 
lines) as to ask the question, ' What's the use of cub-hunting V Did 
he ever ask himself another, ' What's the use of sending boys to 
' school ?' Little enough to some, I suspect, who require ham- 
mering at both ends — top and bottom — to force any knowledge into 
them at all. Nowadays every nincompoop rushes into print, volun- 
tarily—eagerly (I wish I could get out of it, wielding the horn 
instead of the pen), no matter how ridiculous the figure he cuts 
there ; and the questions we see asked in sporting papers, a fiftieth 
part of which are perhaps only noticed, do not suggest to us the idea 
of the schoolmaster being very much abroad. To follow up the 
inquiry, however, we may say that cub-hunting is as necessary for 
young fox-hounds as schooling is for yoqng gentlemen. We ought 
perhaps to have added, for young ladies also ; but not being an 
advocate or an upholder of * Seminaries for Young Ladies,' where 
they acquire a knowledge of some things by no means desirable, my 
forbearing to make any further allusion to such establishments must 
not be construed into any intentional disrespect or disregard for 
young ladies individually, my objection being only to the course of 
tuition or cub-hunting adopted in such places. Boys at school 
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exhibit as great a variety of character and capacity as young puppy 
dogs when taken into their school of learning — the woodlands. 

Some boys enter freely and con amore to Latin and Greek ; so do 
some young hounds to a fox-scent ; some gradually, others slowly, but 
willingly, who require encouragement j and many boys won't enter at 
all willingly to their proper game, preferring a game at marbles 
instead, like young wild puppies breaking away to riot, and doing the 
reverse of what they are instructed to do. Such boys, I need 
scarcely observe, require a certain quantum of birch twigs to keep 
them to the true line, as wild mischievous puppies call down upon 
their delinquent carcasses Jack's anathemas and whipcord. Some 
are so obtuse that they won't enter at all ; and I remember an in- 
stance of a boy at our school who could not comprehend how Hector 
was dragged round the walls of Troy, until the master seized him by 
the heels, and pulled him on his beam-ends round the schoolroom. 

The use of cub-hunting is to make young hounds steady, respect- 
able members of the pack, as that of schooling is to render boys 
intelligent, clever, well-informed members of society in after life, 
when their cub-hunting is over. The ancients commenced their 
hunting in a very different style to ours. They did not, hov^rever, 
fancy fox-hunting ; to them it would have been merely an idle, 
unremunerating occupation. They were pot-hunters — fond of venison 
and hare-soup, the chase of the stag and hare having been their 
favourite amusement; and we find old Horace or Juvenal (I forget 
which, for to the latter I bid adieu with my gown at Oxford, a 
precious number of years agone, so that I trust to memory only) 
giving us certain information on this matter, thus : — ' Ex quo cer- 
' vinam pellem latravit in aula militat in sylvis catulus.^ They had 
a queer notion of entering young hounds to a deer-scent in those 
times ; and I should like to see Charles Payne's face, if directed to 
halloa on a couple or two at a time of his young entry at a stuffed 
fox, set up in a corner of the kennel-yard, as a preliminary introduc- 
tion to the personate of the animal before proceeding to extremities 
with him in Rockingham Forest. 

There is, however, another account of the chase by one of these 
heathen chroniclers of sports and pastimes in the dark ages, by no 
means inapplicable to our chase of the fox in more civilized times — 

* Ingenti clamore virum^ &c,, which will not sound very unfamiliar 
to some of our modern Nimrods, when translated thus : — ' With 

* horn and hound, and thundering shouts, they drive the flying stag ;' 
many of our hunting, men doing a pretty good business in the 
holloaing and screeching way when a fox breaks covert. In cub- 
hunting, however, we say, ^ Procul^ oh^ proculy est profaniT Wor- 
shippers of Discord, instead of Diana — screechers and screamers, we 
don't want you here. Better, far better for us, were you ' nid, nid, 
^ nodding, in your beds at hame,' when early morn purples the east, 
and we sally forth at peep of day to wake the woodlands with the 
cry of our spangled pack. 

Cub-hunting is a quiet, tame amusement in comparison with fox*- 
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hunting. * Well,' our novice may exclaim, * are they not one and 
^ the same thing ? a cub is a fox, and a fox is a cub.' Is a cow, 
then, a calf? Once in his life the fox was a cub, as every cow has 
been a calf; and I suppose he knows the difference between beef and 
veal. So cub-hunting is not exactly fox-hunting ; and we pursue 
the one in a very different spirit to that of following a full-grown 
dog-fox over the open when regular hunting has commenced. We 
want no noise — no excitement — no cracking of whips — no halloaing 
or screeching in cub-hunting. Our business, then, is to instruct the 
young hounds in the first lesson of hunting, with patience and 
encouragement. They are to be led, not driven, into the pursuit 
of an animal, which will be the sole business of their future lives 
to stick to, and follow through gorse, bush, or tangled covert ; over 
pastures green, or barren moor ; through evil report or good report ; 
amid pelting storms and cutting winds ; o'er dusty or greasy fallow 
fields ; until, by patience and perseverance, they have him at last. 
It is an observation of Beckford's, ' that a good pack of harriers 
' would hunt a cub quite as well as the highest-bred fox-hounds.' 
But I think he adds (for I have not read this book for many years) 
that they could not finish an old fox in the same style, and in this 
opinion I quite coincide with him ; but in cubbing an old thistle- 
whipper would do quite as well with young hounds as the cleverest 
professor of the ' noble science ;' for, in fact, he has little or nothing 
to do but to sit quietly on horseback, and let the young hounds alone. 
It will be time enough when they know what a scent is, and to dis- 
criminate between the right and the wrong, to interfere with the 
rating of whippers-in. The first business is to get their heads down, 
their noses on the ground, to induce them to stoop to a scent — to 
any scent, rather than not try to hunt at all. They must be taught 
the use of their noses first ; that is the primary lesson. 

It was a custom in some fox-hunting establishments, many years 
ago, to commence hunting hares with the young hounds, merely to 
teach them to stoop and work upon a scent, and see in what manner 
they would conduct themselves in the open country, by , which it 
was supposed their characters and dispositions would be more 
readily and clearly developed, before being added to the pack. But 
irrespective of this objectionable mode of teaching young hounds to 
hunt a scent during one month, from which they were to be broken 
the next, I do not see how the result of such an experiment could 
be conclusive, or really satisfactory, except that flash and dash being 
almost instinctive qualities in high-bred fox-hounds, they would 
exhibit such tendencies more certainly in the open fields than in 
large thick woodlands, where their actions are so much screened 
from observation. This, no doubt, was one of the principal reasons 
why huntsmen of the old school adopted this practice, and another, 
perhaps, that they could here also detect, after a fair trial, any early 
disposition in the young hounds to too much freedom of tongue. 
As a trial of speed it would have been unnecessary, and not likely to 
have been pursued, on that account, by men who built their chief 
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'hopes of sport upon the goodness of their hounds' noses. By the 
law of nature, like begets like, not in form only, but in disposition 
and temper also ; and there is almost a certainty that young hounds, 
like other young animals, will bear a strong resemblance in their 
characteristics to their parents ; and if those are selected with judgr 
ment and care, more from respect to innate good qualities, rather 
than outward prepossessing form, these having again descended from 
well-known and well-tried blood, there need be little apprehension 
asT to the offspring turning out well also. As, however, colour will 
come out sometimes in a very unexpected manner, so will vice show 
itself occasionally after several generations if there has been a bad 
cross many years before. At what precise period of life this vicious 
disposition may break out is very uncertain, but, most probably, not 
in the first season of the young hounds' entry. Woodlands are 
decidedly the proper school for teaching young fox-hounds their 
duty. These are the haunt of their game, and there they ought to 
be first instructed in (finding it. Here may be ascertained whether 
they possess the more sterling qualities of courage and resolution in 
facing briars and thorns, and stoutness and perseverance in following 
their game through opposing obstacles. 

Let a good, steady old lot of leaders be selected as guides to the 
young hopes of the femily ; and by working these constantly together, 
without the addition of one or two season hunters, the entry will 
soon become handy and steady to their legitimate game. As we do 
not draw stubble or turnip fields to find foxes, like harriers their 
hare, we ought, of course, to accustom our young hounds to those 
places where they are to be found. And this is one use of cub- 
hunting — a very obvious one, and of primary importance, since, 
according with the old saying, ' We must catch our hare before we 
' can eat her,' so must we find our fox before we can hunt him. 
Another use of cub-hunting is to rout the young varmints, and teach 
them to extend their field of operations — to make them travellers 
instead of lazy stay-at-home animals, which they would become 
without rousing up ; and the earlier in the season this can be done 
the better. A thorough good rattling puts them on the qui vive^ and 
renders them too wide awake to become the victims of shooters, or 
poachers' dogs. Every litter of cubs requires tithing also. We must 
blood the young hounds with some of their carcasses : one or two, 
at least, of the lot may be eaten, according to the supply and the 
locality they inhabit ; but every litter of cubs should be moved up 
once before the end of October. There is little gained by sparing a 
pet litter in a pet place until the opening day of regular hunting. I 
did so once, and killed four out of the five the first day we drew a 
very favourite covert. The young foxes had become lazy and 
indolent from inactivity; and, singularly enough, the pack divided 
twice, each lot killing their own fox, without our being able to 
prevent them. 

The first day's cub-hunting should be short and decisive. It is 
better that young hounds should long for more than have too much 
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of a good thing at first starting ; and if they are engaged with a 
large litter of cubs, the whipper-in may open one of the earths, and 
standing near them, let one or two go to ground, a couple of hours' 
work being quite sufficient for the pack on this occasion. Sufficient 
attention is not generally paid by huntsmen to the condition of their 
hounds before they begin work, and that is the reason why we see 
in some kennels such a sudden falling off of flesh after the first few 
days of hunting. There is more severe work to be encountered at 
this early period than at any other time of the whole season in thick 
woodlands, firom the meuses or runs being unbroken and generally 
filled up with briars and grass, by which hounds are sadly scratched 
and torn about the arms and shoulders ; but the harder their con- 
dition, the less will be their suffering from this cause. 

In August and September the heat is often very oppressive, with 
scarcely sometimes sufficient breezes to stir the leaves on the highest 
trees. The effect, therefore, of hard work under such circum- 
stances upon hounds in a flabby state of body will become very 
quickly and unpleasantly apparent. It is a poor way of doing things 
to work hounds into condition by cub-hunting'; they should be 
trained gradually by long exercise, physicking, and galloping, if neces- 
sary, over downs — before cub-hunting. Get them in good wind, 
and their muscles firm, with no superfluous flesh on their frames, 
and no fat in their insides, and then there will be no sudden fell 
of condition with the hardest work. From inattention to this neces- 
sary preparation young hounds are often attacked by the yellows, 
and sometimes a return of distemper, just at the very time their 
services are most required ; and huntsmen will attribute this visita- 
tion to every cause but the right one. We know very well that the 
autumn is a trying season of the year to horse and hound ; but I have 
felt thoroughly convinced, when hearing complaints of young hounds 
falling off during cub-hunting, or immediately after, and being 
attacked by unaccountable maladies, that these things are attributable 
to one cause only — neglect of early and proper training before cub- 
hunting. A sudden reduction of fat and flesh cannot be effected 
without injuring the vital and corporeal powers, and impairing the 
constitution of any animal, whether man, horse, or hound. 

During the first few days of cub-hunting we do not wish the pack 
to break away from covert, even after a young fox, unless the 
hounds are well together and close to him ; but it often happens that 
a sulky old vixen will hold to the woods until sharply pressed ; and 
unless the huntsman is quite certain on this point, it is wiser to stop 
them at once from going away, and stick to the one remaining, 
which will answer the double purpose of letting a willing young fox 
escape to show sport another day, and killing a bad one in his place. 
Where foxes are numerous, some huntsmen adopt the plan of having 
the earths put to^ or closed in the morning, instead of being stopped 
at midnight. This is one way of reducing the number, and may be 
adopted sometimes in particular places ; but should a heavy fall of 
rain take place during the night, the young foxes will be under- 
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ground, and the old ones only above it the next morning. It is a far 
safer plan to stop, as usual, to prevent accidents of this kind occur- 
ring ; and, as I have before stated, if there are too many on foot, 
the whipper-in can open one or two of the pipes belonging to the 
main earth, and let some of those get in which are not wanted for 
that day's diversion. By having them all barred out you will also be 
a better judge of the actual number of your stock in trade, and of 
how many you can afford to dispose without depending upon the 
representation of others. My plan was to see them all out, all 
above board; and the number of each litter was entered in my 
hunting-ledger in a debtor and creditor account with the keeper or 
earth-stopper. These gentry are up to a pretty many tricks, and a 
master must be up very early in the morning and wide awake to be 
even with them. 

We had one season two good litters of cubs laid down in a favourite 
covert y and thinking there would be too many on foot for the young 
hounds, I ordered the keeper to put to the earths in the morning. It 
blew a gale of wind that night, and not one cub did we find above 
ground the next morning ; and, what seemed more singular still, until 
the murder came out, we did not find a young fox in that covert 
during the whole season, although the two litters had been seen by 
the whipper-in several times before cub-hunting commenced, and 
paid for. The fact was this : the keeper had got his money for the 
litters, and strictly obeyed orders in well stopping the earths ; they 
were, unfortunately, in a rock at both places ; he battened both 
litters down tightly enough, but he forgot to open the hatches again^ 
and starved them all to death ! for the rabbits were his perquisite. 
I was rather green at that time with the horn — or, if you prefer the 
term, a greenhorn. But the wholesale murder of these innocents 
taught me two lessons : never to have earths put to in the morning 
during cub-hunting, and never to pay for a litter of cubs until the 
close of the season i for it is a very common trick with keepers to take 
care of the cubs until they are found and seen all right by the master 
or huntsman, pocket their fees, which are often too readily paid on 
the first delivery of the animals over to the hounds, and then taking 
such very good care of them afterwards that we never see their 
pretty faces again. The gentleman in velveteen, to whom I have 
above alluded, having got his discharge at the end of the season for 
pocketing pheasants as well as rabbits, which were not intended as 
perquisites, let the cat out of the bag about the cubs at a public-house, 
and, as those gentry will, when drunk, boasted * how he had done 
' the young squiie.' He was, however, the first and last of his 
fraternity who could ever boast of doing me again. And this little 
experience proved more than value received^ for the four guineas I 
paid this artful rogue. 

Masters of fox-hounds, don't complain of having too many foxes, 
for, if an evil, it is one of easy cure. Disperse and squander them 
about the country by frequent visitations, but let them beware of the 
battening-down system, and not have the earths or drains put to in 
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the morning, unless they can send one of the whippers-in the next 
day to see that the earths are opened again. From want of attention 
to this supervision many foxes are buried every season in drains and 
rocky earths, from which they cannot scratch out, either by the 
carelessness of earth-stoppers or wilful neglect of keepers. Besides 
the main earths there are often some large rabbit-burrows, where 
cubs amuse themselves, like children, playing at hide-and-seek ; and 
when barred out of their home they will take refuge in such places, 
from which, when blood is wanted for the young hounds, they may 
be extracted with little trouble ; and although disturbing a main 
earth by pickaxe and shovel is quite unjustifiable, yet there is no 
harm done by breaking into a rabbit-pipe ; in fact, it ought to be 
done occasionally to teach the young entry to mark their fox to 
ground. In the winter season digging a fox is cold, uncomfortable 
work to the lookers on, and should be dispensed with, except upon 
very particular occasions ; but in cub-hunting it is quite a different 
affair, and may be considered as appertaining to a young hound's 
education. 

We had been one morning at work with a strong litter of cubs 
for about an hour and a half, when all, save the one the pack were 
sticking to, disappeared. The cub they were running got into a 
rabbit-pipe, close before the hounds, and the terrier after him, when, 
knowing Viper's propensity to squeeze foxes very hard, I sent 
directly for a spade and pickaxe, and in about ten minutes, not one 
only, but three dead cubs were dug out — two stifled to death, and 
the other killed . by the terrier. I'his wholesale destruction was 
not contemplated, for I never would, if it could be avoided, kill 
more than a brace of cubs at a time out of the same litter. There 
is no merit in killing cubs, for a whole litter may be picked up in a 
morning with little trouble, as they often get tired all together, by 
the hounds chopping and changing from one to the other ; for cubs 
will continue trying the earths, in the hope of getting in, and it is 
almost impossible to prevent hounds changing when ev^ery cub is 
hanging about them. If noses were not to be counted on the 
kennel-door until after the ist of November, it would save the 
wanton destruction of many young foxes, whose premature and 
unfair end may be lamented before the ist of February. Huntsmen 
are far too fond of parading their number of slain, as demon- 
strative of their prowess and skill ; but such victories, gained over 
such helpless animals as cubs, are nothing to boast of. Foxes, like 
pheasants, are preserved to be killed when wanted. Some of them 
must be killed when young and tender, for the sake of the young 
entry, and, more or less, according to the stock in the country j but 
I would never permit one to be killed unnecessarily at this early 
period of the season, and those who do such things are properly 
punished by blank days afterwards. 

The past breeding season has been one of the most unfavourable 
to feathered game within my knowledge, and I have heard of many 
young leverets being found drowned by the quantity of rain which 
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fell during the summer. Young partridges, however, appear to 
have been the chief sufferers from the inclemency of the weather, 
having been half draggled to death through the wet grass, and half- 
starved for want of their first natural food — ants' eggs, which, from 
the absence of the sun's rays to hatch them on the top of the 
hillocks, were deposited too deep in the ground to be scratched out 
by the parent birds for their expectant young broods, which, at that 
early period of their existence, are almost dependent upon ants' 
eggs for a subsistence. The coveys, therefore, have been exceed- 
ingly short as to numbers, and in many low districts very few, except 
old birds, to be found. Of our game, however — foxes — we hear 
very flattering accounts from nearly every quarter, the litters of cubs 
being represented as plentiful, strong, and healthy. And it may not 
be generally known, that wet weather, so destructive to other young 
game, does not prove detrimental to young foxes ; and part of their 
food is much more abundant in a rainy than in a dry season. One 
reason why cubs do not suffer from wet weather is, that they have 
a dry and healthy lodging in the bowels of the earth, or in crevices 
of rocks, which, when drenched to the skin, they can retire to, and, 
snuggling close together, keep each other warm. Another is, that a 
fox has naturally a warm temperature of body, which renders him 
less sensitive to cold ; and a third, that his close, woolly jacket pro- 
tects him from feeling the effect of damp weather. Cubs, when 
able to leave their earth, ramble about in search of beetles, slugs, 
and frogs, which they eat greedily, whilst their parents are gone off 
in search of more substantial food ; the dog-fox generally assisting, 
as well as the vixen, in supporting their young family until they are 
strong enough to provide for themselves, which seldom happens 
before the middle of September, unless a wounded bird or young 
rabbit falls in their way. I have frequently watched a litter of cubs 
at play amongst rabbits, trying many artful dodges, behind and 
through bushes and long grass, to outmanoeuvre their coveted prey, 
with very little reward for their clever tricks ; the old rabbits, by 
stamping with their hind feet, putting all the rest upon their guard. 
In fact, up to a certain time cubs do very little in the poaching way, 
being almost dependent upon their parents for support, except when 
they can find beetles, mice, or frogs. 

From the lateness of the harvest, a shorter number of cubs have 
been killed this season than for many previous, few packs having 
been able to commence operations until the first or second week in 
September, so that there is every prospect of an abundant supply of 
the material, with little chance of blank days, up to April next. 
There is, however, one great drawback to the foxhunter in the price 
of hay and corn, which, in all probability, especially the former, will 
rise to an exorbitant price, at or about Christmas time, unless we 
should experience that, which we can scarcely expect, very mild 
weather during November and the early part of December. The 
unusually long winter of last year, beginning very early and ending 
very late, reduced the haystacks throughout the country to a very 
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low State, and eight and nine pounds a ton were given in many places, 
to my knowledge, for really good samples during the month of May ; 
and so short was the supply in many districts, that farmers were 
obliged to feed their cattle upon straw. The crop of hay for this 
season, with few exceptions, has been saved in very indifferent con- 
dition, thousands of tons having been spoilt by the rain. Oats also 
have been badly harvested, and whilst I am writing, beans are still 
standing out in the field ; so that without foreign supplies of the two 
latter, unless farmers have an old stock on hand, little of our present 
harvest will be marketable before next Lady-day, by which time, if 
not before, I expect to hear that good meadow hay will be selling at 
Melton for ten pounds a ton, if not more. Taking these things into 
consideration, masters of foxhounds have a very trying season before 
them, which will cause more than the usual drain upon their pockets 
for provender, and pudding to maintain their large families, and sug- 
gest the expediency of keeping no more cats than can kill mice. 

Scrutator. 



' THE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS.'* 

In one of the Greek works of the indefatigable Dr. Valpy, written 
for the special torture of boys, there is a collection of writings from 
Hierocles, the hero of which is one Skolastikos — a silly fellow. And 
yet he is not one Skolastikos, but many Skolastikoses. Skolastikos, 
hearing that a crow will live for a hundred and fifty years, buys one 
personally to test the truth of the assertion. Skolastikos, wishing to 
sell his house, brings to the market a brick or stone as a sample. 
Skolastikos, desiring to cross a river in a boat, mounts his horse like- 
wise, under the idea that he shall cross the quicker. Wishing to 
see how he looks when asleep, he puts a looking-glass before him- 
self. Being with his slaves in a terrific storm, just ere the ship 
sinks he in the most liberal way gives his slaves their freedom — and 
so forth. Nothing is too absurd for Skolastikos ; and the more 
absurd it is the more Skolastikosian it is supposed to be. 

Mr. Jeans has certainly done his best to reproduce Skolastikos, 
in a sporting sense, in the character of one Fribbles, who, with his 
friend Mr. Brixey, desires to take a moor; the latter gentleman 
being advised thereto by his Scotch medical practitioner. Brixey 
and Fribbles are not only utterly ignorant of moors, but of sporting 
in general. After due cogitation, they take a moor, selecting it at 
random from Mr. Snowie's list. And they take it without further 
examination or trouble ; and most certainly they come much better off 
than nine speculators out of ten would under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Brixey is a quiet, steady-going, business man, with a 
slight touch of Mr. Briggs in him. Mr. Fribbles is a compound 
of Mr. Winkle and Mr. Toots, but quite without the natural kind- 
liness and unselfishness of either. He is simply utterly conceited 

* By Thomas Jeans^ Esq. Routledgei London. 
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and detestably selfish. We feel glad when he is hoaxed, delighted 
when he tumbles into the bog, and only regret that he ever gets- 
out of it again. He has some acquaintances, members of the 
Megatherium Club, who delight to hoax him. And here we might 
venture to remark that some of the hoaxes are almost too gross, 
even for such a Skolastikos as Mr. Fribbles. The kilts and tartans 
he is induced to invest in, and the various wild dresses and notions, 
are not very unlikely, because we know by experience what an ass the 
British cockney delights to make of himself when he goes north of 
Tweed, particularly in the matter of costume. Kilts, tartans, bon- 
nets and plumes are picturesque enough, and form a very profitable 
branch of trade to Nicol and Nathan, no doubt, but are seldom or 
never worn by real Scotch chiefi:ains, save as very full dress indeed 
upon high days and holidays. But a salmon-rod thirty feet long ! 
with an enormous reel to match it, is rather too strong. Hoaxes 
should have some approach to probability. But what can be said 
of Mr. Fribbles' investment in an anchor and rope, in order to 
anchor himself to the shore with when salmon-fishing ? If it be told 
merely to raise a laugh, of course it succeeds, for anything more 
outrageously absurd than Mr. Fribbles anchored to the . shore with 
due provision against sinking in the shape of a life-belt, and winding 
or unwinding himself with the rope round his waist, like an animated 
reel of cotton, with his scafFold-pole of a salmon-rod waving wildly 
over his head meanwhile, can hardly be conceived. 

The opening chapters of the book are old and well-used mate- 
rial. The visit to the dog-fancier's, the howling of the dogs at 
night, &c., &c., may be looked upon as stereotyped matters. Here 
again, however, they get another slant of luck ; the dogs certainly 
turn out better than such purchases usually do, for the sportsmen 
certainly shoot to them after a fashion, and not at them, as would be 
expected. 

The journey to Scotland is made by steam-boat, where Mr. Fribbles 
makes the acquaintance of the Cromarty family, the eldest daughter 
of which he eventually is entrapped into marrying. The scheming, 
sneaking Pere Cromarty is a somewhat original and well-conceived 
character, and not improbably, we should think, is drawn from the 
life. On their way to Tommiebeg they meet one Captain Downey. 
And we may take occasion to remark that to make a man's name 
express his character is a custom of writers better honoured in the 
breach than the observance, particularly as in actual life, singularly 
enough, the reverse is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the case. 
Captain Downey is of course the scoundrel of the narrative. Our 
friends are to an extent bitten by Captain Downey, who, it is not to 
be denied however, certainly makes himself very useful to them, and 
without whose aid they would undoubtedly have foundered once or 
twice before the attainment of their object. The rapacious Scotch 
agent is duly hit off, and Mr. Evan M'Snail is ' no that ill ' described. 
In due time they get to Tommiebeg, and are, by the aid of the agent 
and Captain Downey, installed in their lodge. Their disappoint- 
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merit in the appearance of the park and the absence of trees in the 
forest are, of course, all duly chronicled. A few well-told sporting 
excursions follow, in which Mr. Brixey very much treads in the 
footsteps of Mr. Briggs. 

One of the very best bits in the book is the encounter with Lord 
Malvern. Lord Malvern is a fine, hearty English nobleman, who 
is an admirable salmon-fisherman, and rents a great part of the 
Spey, which flows by Mr. Brixey 's domain. Mr. Brixey, in spite 
of the warning from his keeper, Sandy Grant, that the fishing is not 
his, determines to essay it ; for having misunderstood the agent 
with regard to it, he looks upon it as his own, and will not be per- 
suaded that it is not ; so, being further incited thereto by Captain 
Downey, he sallies out to try his hand, for the first time in his life, 
at salmon-fishing. Arriving at the river, after a few bungling casts, 
and making no great hand at it, he finds his fly suddenly seized by 
a large salmon. Whilst playing the fish. Lord Malvern comes upon 
the trespassers unawares, but so excited is he as a sportsman, that 
he enters with the greatest zest into the sport, all the while forget- 
ting or ignoring the trespass. But the story is capitally told ; so we 
will let Mr. Jeans tell it himself: — 

* He was In the act of drawing in his fly for a fresh cast, when a big swirl was 
seen in midstream, — his rod was suddenly jerked downwards so that the point 
touched the water, and the wheel was herad spinning rapidly — grinding delicious 
music — as the line ran out with a velocity to cut the fingers off. 

* " Luft the point ! up wi' the rod ! dinna touch the line ! Oh ! it's a bonnie 
** Rish," cried Sandy, helping Brixey to raise the rod, and seeing that the line was 
free. " Haud up the rod, — are ye daft ? Pit the but to him ! shouther the rod ! 
** Ech, wow I He's afF the noo, and ye maun follow an' be upsides wi' him. 
** Save us a' ! wind up !" roared Sandy, as the line became slack. It had fouled 
a big stone. 

* "Ye maun tak to the water," cried Sandy in despair; "it's no deep — he's 
"^clean gane if ye dinna clear yon stane." 

* So Brixey stepped charily and cautiously into the water, and was instantly 
nearly carried off his legs, — the fish was still running, while the line was on the 
wrong side of the stone. 

' " Twa steps mair ! just anither !" Brixey, who had now got his legs, obeyed 
mechanically, and was enabled to lift the line over the rock. 
' " It's a' richt the noo !" cried Sandy, clapping his hands. 

* " Take in more line, sir ! more yet," a new voice was heard to exclaim. 
** You will lose that fish, sir, if you don't wind up your line j he is not gone 
** down stream, he is in the deep water over there, and is making most likely up ; 
" the stream is carrying out your line ; they never leave this pool ! For God's 
** sake, sir, take in your line ! I knew it, by the Lord Harry !" continued the 
voice, now pitched in alto. " TJiere^s your fish, sir !" as a heavy salmon jumped 
high out of the water a little way above Brixey, and fell back with a loud 
splash. 

* " To shore, sir ! quick ! D— n it, sir ! don't stay pottering there ! Come 
** out of the water, I say ! Here, hand me your rod," and while Brixey was 
clumsily stepping up the bank, the owner of the voice was winding up the line 
vigorously. " Now, sir, take your rod again ; keep a gentle hold upon nim — ^just 
" feel him — no more. Bless my soul, sir ! what the devil are you after ?" 
Brixey, now most completely bewildered, had allowed the line to bag for a mo- 
ment : he found himself, he did not know why, and he could not tell how, follow- 
ing, as well as his damaged intellects would allow him to comprehend their 
meaning, the directions of a fine-looking elderly gentleman, whof was capering 
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about in a high state of excitement with a clip in his hand, while a man was 
standing by, looking on, with a rod slanted over his shoulder. 

* Doing as he was bid, like a good boy — now winding up line, now slacking it 
off — now going a little up the water, then a little down, he succeeded in the 
course of about half an hour, the very longest half hour he had ever passed, in 
bringing on his side a heavy salmon, whose bright silver belly flashed in the 
shallow water. 

* ** Now, sir ! keep the point of your rod up, well up, sir ! and walk gently 
" backwards. Steady, sir I ste-a-dy ! I have him — a noble fish, by Jupiter f 
exclaimed the old gentleman, as he lifted the struggling fish, securely clipped 
under the belly ; " and now, sir," he continued, as he shook the fish off, and it 
was floundering on the bank ere the man could give it the coup de grace, " permit 

* me to inquire to whom I am indebted for the pleasure of seeing a fish killed 
" in my own water ?'* * 

The mistake, however, is explained, due apologies made, and the 
gentlemen become friendly and chatty, and get on capitally. Lord 
Malvern giving our friends permission to fish when they like, until 
the introduction of Captain Downey, who (being previously very 
unfavourably known to Lord Malvern) nearly upsets this pleasant 
understanding. A subsequent explanation, however, reassures this, 
and has the effect of putting Captain Downey to flight. Mr. Fribbles 
visits the Cromartys, and is settled for life, while Mr. Brixey goes 
home delighted with his trip, and determined to try the moors again 
on the very next occasion. 

To the old sportsman accustomed to the moors there is little in 
this book which is new, though he may extract a laugh here and there. 
Doubtless he will recognize Captain Downey and Evan M'Snail. 
Let us hope that he will also recognize Lord Malvern, and that he 
may be fortunate enough to have him for a neighbour. For the 
young hand thinking about taking a moor for the first time the book 
certainly contains valuable hints and well-digested experience plea- 
santly told ; while the general reader, who is not well versed in such 
subjects, will read pleasantly of matters which, although no novelties 
in sporting literature, are, nevertheless, often here by no means 
unskilfully handled. For whatever subject Mr. Jeans treats of, 
whether it be of grouse-shooting, otter-hunting, salmon-fishing, or 
other sport, he shows at least that he is thoroughly conversant 
with it. 

Many will object to the excessive verdure of the heroes, and 
think that they could hardly be so very ignorant as represented. 
We might leave the author to settle this point with himself and his 
readers ; but it would, perhaps, be only fair to suggest that had 
they not been made so, it is plain that there would have been no 
opportunity nor occasion to write ' The Tommiebeg Shootings.' 

* Feliciter sapit, qui alieno periculo sapit,'* says Phaedrus ; and 
the author, no doubt, had some such a thought in his mind when he 
determined to instil a little useful knowledge at the cost of another ; 
that other being a mere character in fiction can be none the worse 
for a little improbability. The plain fiict of a couple of fair sports- 

• * The best wisdom is that which is got at the cost of another.' 
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men knowing tolerably well what they are about, going down into 
Scotland for the grouse-shooting, has become a rather prosaic one, 
and their usual adventures might be summed up in their game register 
or a paragraph in ' The Field ' list, but would hardly have afforded 
the author that opportunity of giving the preliminary and rudimentary 
instruction which he has been enabled to by a little caricaturing, 
and which, under the circumstances, therefore, we are by no means 
disposed to visit severely. 



*OUR VAN.' 

The Invoice. — ^The Newmarket Meeting. — Harry Hall's Studio. — ^The question 
' -of the Startcrship. — ^Theatricals. — Sales of the Month. — Hunting Bulletins. — 
The late Duke of Richmond. 

Newmarket has been the scene of the great racing operations of the month, 
and the metropolis of the turf, as the reporters love to term it, has been swarm- 
ing with that extraordinary lot of beings who make up the racing world. 
JDeath, it is said, is the leveller of all distinctions, and surely the remark is as 
applicable to Newmarket, for where else does one behold the relations of society 
so broken down ? The haughty aristocratic peer, who would * pill ' a parvenu 
without the slightest remorse at his Club in Pall Mall, is here grateful for the 
slightest hint about * a dead un ' from an ex-omnibus conductor ; and a lead- 
ing member of the Lower House, a violent opponent of the extension of the 
suffrage, does not think it beneath him to act upon the advice of those who are 
acquainted with gaol discipline. We wish this were otherwise, and that the 
gentlemen of the turf would give no occasion for scandal, but herd more exclu- 
sively with their own order, as by so domg they would preserve their respect- 
ability, put a check upon impudent presumption, and make adventurers feel their 
real position. The first of the Octobers, which no body but that possessed of 
such aristocratic power as the Jockey Club would dream of so misnaming, was 
hardly up to the mark of some years, and was, in fact, a kind of exposition of 
the stables of John Scott and Matt Dawson. We missed the Matches of 
Mr. F. Robinson and Lord Glasgow, the latter of whom did not run a horse 
during the week, but made amends for it in the following one. The weather 
was what we have had all the year, and would just have pleased the late Count 
D'Orsay, who used to consider it one of the chief blessings of the English climate, 
that when a man went to bed at night he never knew what sky he would see 
in the morning. The attempt to solve the Leger mystery in the Grand Duke 
Michael was hardly successful, although The Wizard won as he liked, his 
Derby conqueror never being able to live with him for an instant. The High 
Treason mania was almost as rabid as at Doncaster ; and although all the world 
saw him pull up in The Don, as stale as one of Newman's greys on an Oaks 
night, they would make him first favourite. He was the first beaten, and the 
last past the post, while The Wizard went as free as a bird ; and Fordham, 
who was put on him, in consequence of the relations between Aldcroft and 
Mr. NichoU having been disturbed, had only to sit back and hold him, to have 
the lot as safe before they had gone half way as Ashmall had them in the Two 
Thousand ; and in the St. Leger, on the following day, he appeared to equal 
advantage. Then the Doncaster race came again on the tapis, and all sorts of 
excuses suggested for The Wizard's defeat ; the chief of which we do not 
choose to repeat : but, according to our own notions, founded on no mean 
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experience. The Wizard does not like a crowd, and is of that constitutional 
temperament, that if upset in a race he will not attempt to try. But pleased as 
the human Wizard was at the success of the equine one, he had not been less 
anxious, nor was he \eh delighted with the victory of the Ranee filly over 
Folkestone in the Buckenham ; for both trainer and jockey being cognizant of 
her being the property of Lady Derby, had done their best by her, and *the 
honours were fairly divided ' between them. 

Dundee, that * Sayers ' of Two-Year Olds, made his bow to a Newmarket 
audience for the first time in the Hopeful, and fought his way as gallantly 
through his opponents as he did through the morass of York, the plain of Ain- 
tree, and the downs of Stockbridge and Epsom. The youthful Custance we 
were glad to see was on him, for we feared he was to be another victim to the 
fashionable but assassin-like practice of sacrificing a jockey to the physical 
defects of a horse, the ignorance of a master, or the over-sanguine disposition of 
a trainer. Formerly, when the patrons of the turf were confined to noblemen 
and gentlemen who were sportsmen by birth as well as by education, a jockey 
had a situation as permanent as the family butler ; but now the most experienced 
artistes walk about with their hands in their pockets, merely because some 
master chooses to listen to the insinuation of an ex-fish or apple hawker, that he 
didn't like the way such a horse was ridden. Our feelings have led us on 
perhaps further into this subject than we had intended ; but the magnitude of the 
evil is growing to such an extent, that we cannot refrain from calling attention 
to it, knowing we are only giving utterance to sentiments that are shared by 
some of the brightest ornaments of the turf. During the week Mr. E. R. 
Clarke appeared by particular desire after an absence of nearly two years ; and 
on the heath the ovation he was greeted with at Cambridge was continued with 
equal fervour. His new purchase, Rover, although he did not quite win the 
Triennial, upset Lord Strathmore's nerves about MouraviefF not a little, for in 
unison with his friends, he had * plunged on ' him, and was within a head of 
getting a * header.' The betting after the races on the Derby and Caesarewitch 
was very trifling, and confined to the probable representatives of Mr. Ten 
Broeck's, Osborne's, and Godding's stables ; and the majority of the visitors 
killed the time before dinner either by a rubber or a lounge through the stables 
of Lord Stamford and of Harry Hall's studio. Bedford was awfully tame 
and slow, although the weather was delightful, and the Wobum, Kimbolton, 
Absthorpe, and other country-house parties that had been formed for it, would 
have delighted a fashionable reporter. The Duke, to the concern of all who 
recognize his worth, appeared feeble, and we regretted almost he should have 
been tempted to have left his fireside for so wretched a card. Beyond that 
Faultless won the Bedfordshire Stakes in a walk, that Ben Webster's public 
trial for the Guineas was not satisfactory to his Caesarewitch backers, and that 
the Dulcibella commission was in full force, there is nothing to keep us from 
going back to Newmarket, although, en passant, we may observe, that I' Anson 
and Scott had it all their own way at Malton, where Markwell held the 
starter's wand for the first time, and * passed the college ' satisfactorily. 

The Second October is to Newmarket what the season after Easter is to the 
Opera-houses; all the strongest pieces being brought out, with strengthened 
castes, and more appreciative audiences. A Jockey Club *Whip' brought 
together a large muster of the legislators of the turf, for various important mea- 
sures were to be discussed. As it was, the chief motions were withdrawn — 
Lord Glasgow's, because a certain and overwhelming defeat awaited it, and 
Lord Derby's, on account of his illness, which was deeply to be regretted, both 
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on his own account, and for the sake of those whom he sought to emancipate 
from almost as degrading a bondage as is to be found in the Slave States of 
America. Although we heard on our arrival that every stall at Newmarket 
had its occupier, as every bedroom its tenant, and the sausage-machines had 
never ceased working, it struck us the attendance was not so large as we have 
seen in some years. The weather, also, was so changeable that there was scarce 
a stable but what was in quarantine. John Scott had as many coughers as are 
to be heard in a Consumptive Hospital, and Lord Stamford had a similar number 
of patients. The handsome little Sweetsauce was taken so badly, that for a 
time he was given up; but owing to Mr. Barrow's skill and remedies, the Good- 
wood Cup winner will have another chance given him of showing his heels to 
his opponents at Ascot and Doncaster. On Monday the card was not long, 
and so far uninteresting, that the last race was the only one that was worth 
seeing, as far as the future was concerned, inasmuch* as every stable that had 
anything in the Caesare witch started an animal for a * feeler.' And, strange to 
narrate, the owner of every runner was delighted with the result. John 
Osborne gave out at once that Lady Trespass was * a certainty,' for she had 
given three stone to Feodorowna in the trial at home ; and visions of a northern 
Camarine floated before the eyes of himself and his friends. For our own parts, 
we confess we were dubious of such a metamorphosis, and much more inclined 
to trust to the smiling face of the owner of Bevis, the confident assurance of 
Lord Frederick, that ' nought would beat Dulcibella,' and the curt statement 
of William Day, * he should; only stand his own.' Lucknow being third, in- 
spired Mr. Hodgman, * the Glasgow ' of the Ring, as far as bad horses are 
concerned, that his * luck ' was about to change now ; and Dunn never stuck 
to Miss Coutts more stanchly than he did to his Heiress. The Golden Pippin 
was hardly as ripe as her friends wished, and Optimus had galloped so well in 
the morning, that the head of the great firm in Carpenter Street admitted he 
was very * jealous ' of him. At night, the modem Crockford's was crowded, 
and among the visitors who attracted no little attention, from the striking 
resemblance he bore to Garibaldi, was the celebrated author of that stirring 
novel now publishing in the * New York Spirit of the Times,' under the 
thrilling title of * Hubert Longreach ; or the Blackleg Earl.' Seeking new 
phases of character was the professed object of his visit, and in due time our 
transatlantic friends will doubtless have presented to them an accurate photo- 
graph of how our nobles spend their nights at Newmarket. A wet Caesarewitch 
day, like a wet Derby, is a national calamity we seldom have to endure ; and 
fortunately on this occasion the sun lent its genial influence to heighten the 
brilliancy of the scene. Whether from the people being spread about so on the 
Heath, or there were not so many present as usual, the muster would not bear 
comparison with other anniversaries. Still, with the exception of Mr. Payne, 
who was kept in London by illness, all the old faces we have seen on the 
Heath were present. The carriages of Mrs. Rous and Lord Sidney Osborne 
were, as usual, at the winning-post, and the flys of the Ring drove up as close to 
the New Stand as they were able to do, for the more convenient transaction of 
business with the members of the Upper House who occupied their roof, which 
is by no means so exposed as * the rookery ' of Ascot, from whence to the 
betting men an electric telegraph should be constructed. The Chippenham 
barouches, with their high steppers and fair occupants, added not a little to the 
brilliancy of the coup d'atly which was completed by the splendid turn-outs of 
Lord and Lady Stamford, whose riding horses have never been matched on 
the heath. While glancing over these features in our mind's eye, the men of 
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business were busy with their pencils and their lungs. The owner of Killigrew 
having claimed Adams of William Day, he came with such a rush, that those 
who professed to be wiseacres, and to be able to see through a milestone, made 
him first favourite, at the expense of Dulcibella, whom they regarded as a 
dummy, and thought William Day was * milking.' One Caesarewitch day is 
so like another, that we need not dwell further upon its appointments, and the 
race may be dismissed in the briefest manner. For scarce had the flag 
fallen, and they had come through the ditch, when those around with Lidiards 
and Voightlanders saw a black jacket pulling double, and almost at the same time 
a voice which we should recognise in a moment either in the Sea of AzofF, the 
Desert of Sahara, or on the Great Wall of China, demanded the price of 
Heiress. Scarcely, however, ere he could get a reply, William Day on his 
pony, which resembled very much Lord Hardinge's charger at Aliwal, was 
descried galloping by the side of Dulcibella, whom Sadler was in vain endea- 
vouring to restrain, and * Dulcibella walks in ' was shouted from a thousand 
throats so simultaneously, and so enthusiastically, that it was enough to waken 

* Honest John ' from his grave, to witness the triumph of him who was at once 
his William and his Benjamin. For a time the Ring were perfectly speechless, 
and when by degrees the Cambridgeshire began to be mentioned, it was only 
with bated breath ; and a well-known Hebrew bookmaker vowed most 
impressively he would not back the field at evens against the mare. Sandy 
M'Pherson, who was the great Hampshire pot, and who had made Tame Deer 
lie down at home, did not * dance ' by any means so long as his trainer, who 
assured a friend, in answer to an inquiry about him, that * he was well, looked 

* well, went well ; that he came a rattler through the Ditch in the morning, got 

* well over Choke Jade, and landed well on the Flat, and, by the blessing of God, 

* he would run well.' The effect of this speech, delivered in Charles Mathews' 
best style of patter, must have been heard to be appreciated. At the settlement 
the recipients were the Woodyeates divisions, and the parters, the Ring, who 
had such a facer, that had it not been for the bye races in the course of the 
week, the Commissioners' returns would never have been balanced, A duller 
Clearwell we never recollect, for directly it was known Dundee would not 
start, the race was so clearly at the mercy of Folkestone, that people hardly 
looked up from their luncheons at it, and he may be said to have been scarcely 
asked to gallop. Poor Lord William Powlett's luck was not confined to the 
Caesarewitch, but extended itself to The Whip, which he lost after a magnifi- 
cent race between his purchase. Promised Land and Special Licence ; and to 
witness Sam nursing his horse for the last half-dozen strides, was as fine a treat 
to those who can recollect the jockeyship of Newmarket in olden times, as the 
manner in which Alfred Day rode that handsome, but ungenerous animal, 
Sutherland, in the Royal Stakes. Wednesday was one of those days which 
only a Crimean correspondent could adequately describe, for the rain and the 
wind strove for mastery, and the condition of some of the repoiters would have 
softened even the heart of a Pharaoh. So uninteresting was the racing, that 
numbers went home long before it was concluded ; and one nobleman, like an 
excellent judge, wisely gave the preference to an Irish stew and a French 
novel, over a Rutland sandwich and Wright and Manning's card. Thursday, 
in point of weather, was barely five pounds better. The racing was still very 
moderate, and the starting considerably worse than before, objurgations not 
only loud but deep, proceeding from lips little used to angry words. But one 
item throughout the day deserves to be rescued from the oblivion into which 
the other races have already descended, and that is the great Sweepstakes in 
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which Tom Bowline and Thormanby met, and which was almost worth the 
week's sport put together. As Thormanby had not had a gallop since he ran 
with The Wizard, his trainer offered to draw the stake, which on being repeated 
to Lord G» was met, as anticipated, with a negative that was at once final, 
adding, as he did, if he won, he should have got the horse for nothing, and if 
he broke down, he did not care a straw. 

As the Derby winner requires so much getting out, Wells was substituted 
for Custance, but the change availed nothing. Stride by stride the pair were 
locked together from the Bushes, Aldcroft not daring to move on Tom until 
they were at the post, when he came * once,' and * Lord Glasgow ahead ' was 
the answer of the Judge to the impatient curiosity of the crowd. On Friday 
Mr, Gratwicke * dropped down ' on the Prendergast field, and taught them a 
lesson with his Preceptress, which will be remembered next year, unless we 
labour under a great delusion. The middle week between this and the 
Houghton was devoted to trying, and Mr. Verrall and Joskin * had a day 
* to tJiemselves ' at Lewes. It is strange the more this meeting has been perse- 
secuted the more it thrives, and the honest and industrious little hahdicapper is 
fast working his way to distinction. Of course the home stables carried all 
before them on their own Downs, and to the visitors at Brighton the racing 
was an agreeable change from the monotony of the Steyne and the King's 
Road. From the days of the Merry Monarch there were never so many horses 
at Newmarket as there were in the Houghton week. The quantity of races in 
each card would have tired anybody but a betting man, and a reduction in the 
number would give general satisfaction. The Criterion field was a weak one, 
and Folkestone, with an awful hock, fell an easy victim to KlarikofF, with 
whom John Scott had been very busy * between the weeks.' If the Gaesare- 
witch had created a sensation, the Cambridgeshire may be described as having 
occasioned * a tornado of excitement,' for on the Thursday London and the 
provinces were almost revolutionized by the Weatherbound movement, which 
rang the knell of Dulcibella. Not a volume was left untouched, not a man 
was missed, and the machinery was in such perfect order that Weatherbound 
was first favourite before many were aware she had come into the market. 
The race was a tight fit, however, and William Day had not so much weight 
in hand as he fancied, for it was only by a head she scrambled through from 
Chantilly in a finer finish than that between Scherz and Rattle, and Landgrave 
and Bourdeaux. But it is alleged that the Woodyeates mare lost ten lengths' 
start ; and if this be the case, no wonder she had difficulty in stalling off the 
French representative, who, it must not be forgotten, won the City and 
Suburban in a canter. Considering the field the price of Weatherbound is 
unprecedented, and her owner, who is at once the Talleyrand and the 
Gladstone of the turf, was jokingly accused of having left Mademoiselle out 
in his * anangements,' solely because he could not speak the French language 
with the true accent of the Faubourg de St. Germain. Conscious of his 
mistake, it is said he means to rectify it by the aid of a Tutor ; and by the 
Craven Meeting we may expect to see him as much at home with Count 
Lagrange and Baron Niviere as he is with our own nobility. The 
Nurseries were perfect failures, and Overton, who had been tried to win one 
class in a walk, was the solitaiy one subjected to the lacteal process. As 
there were several handicappers on the ground Overton will assuredly suffer 
for the sins of his owner. The success of Henham Lass must have been as 
annoying to Lord Stradbroke as Dulcibella's was to Lord W. Powlett, for he 
parted with her to Mr. Beville for fifty pounds after she was first tried, the 
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Admiral being the arbitrator between them. Count Batthyany also was 
unfortunate in not backing Prince Plausible for a shilling. So, on the whole, 
the Nurseries were more beneficial to the Ring than to the public, and the 
curtain descended at Newmarket on as fine a week, as far as mere racing is 
concerned, as the inhabitants ever saw, or are likely to see again. Racing 
news is scarce, and what there is has been spread far and wide by the medium 
of the sporting papers. The startership to the Jockey Club is still in abey- 
ance, but from what we saw and heard of Mr. M*George, he has only to beat 
Mr. Markwell in the Craven to win the prize. His manner is quiet, but firm, 
and he seems to have adopted the advice which a noble lord who resides in his 
vicinity gave him, which was, never, under any provocation, to swear at the 
jockeys. With pluck for which few would give him credit, he requested 
the Admiral to refrain from interfering with him while he had his pole in his 
hand, although he should be ever grateful to him for any advice or suggestion 
at another moment. This is quite the style of man we want ; and if the other 
candidate is beat in his trial, we shall read in * The Burlington Gazette ' the 
appointment of M*George, vice Hibburd, retired. The case of the latter 
young man has been deprived of much of its sympathy by the revelations he 
made implicating the memory of one who ought to have been dearer to him 
than life itself; and his admissions as to the presents he received from winners, 
when they could not by any possibility have helped him, were both ungrateful 
and in the worst possible taste, for * to kiss and tell ' is a practice abhorrent 
to Englishmen. The elder brother, Mr. W. H. Hibburd, has been thoroughly 
* whitewashed' by the Admiral ; and Mrs. Hibburd, who for years has held 
the appointment of housekeeper at the Grand Stand, has, we understand, retired 
with a pension, which no one will grudge her. Among other shaves in refer- 
ence to the startership is one that it will be offered to a cavalry officer, or 
private gentleman, with a salary that will relieve it from its present social 
position, and make it worthy of their acceptance. No doubt, if this were the 
case, question of caste might subject the holder to some annoyance ; but in this 
go-a-head age, when governorships of gaols, inspectorships of police, and post- 
masterships are sought for with avidity by officers on half-pay and gendemen 
with limited incomes, we really cannot see any very great objection either to 
the step itself, or its acceptance by one of the class to whom we refer. 
Mr. Bond's letter relative to the hospitals of London quite took the sporting 
world by surprise ; and although the Jockey Club were, from obvious reasons, 
prevented from complying with its request, yet the stirring appeal of the writer 
woke up a chord in many a sportsman's heart ; and an * Outsider,' who would 
only trust his name to the racing editor of * Bell's Life,' offered, when a move 
was made in the right direction, to come down with a fifty-pound note in sup- 
port of it. But if Mr. Bond would take a hint from us, he would renew his 
benevolent design in another shape the week prior to the Derby, when the 
subject can be better canvassed, and men's minds will be in a more genial 
frame to consider it. At Newmarket the taste for the fine arts is rapidly 
developing itself, and Harry Hall, whose studio has been visited during the last 
month by the highest members of the turf, is growing rich in other ways 
beside reputation. His portrait of Gemma di Verga, taken expressly for his 
owner. Sir Lydston Newman, whose hall of Mamhead it will adorn, is 
decidedly his chef-d'auvre, both in point of resemblance, finish, and execution. 
Butterfly, winner of the Oaks, with the brothers Oates and James Snowden, 
he has very happily treated, and Colonel Towneley could not fail to, be pleased 
with it. Aldcroft on Mouravieff makes a good picture, and both man and horse 
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could be sworn to at the first glance. Thormanby is very true to nature ; and 
Wallace, the winner of the Goodwood Stakes, in an unfinished state, promises 
well. Weatherbound and Dulcibella are destined for his easel, and the per- 
severance with which he applies himself to his art is amply rewarded by the 
extension of his commissions. But while thus recording the triumphs of the 
fine arts at Newmarket, we regret we cannot say much for the drama, which has 
never yet taken root there* Tempted by an attractive poster of E. T. Smith 
dimensions, we one night paid our shilling at the doors of the temple of Thespis, 
took our seats in the stalls, and awaited with impatience the rising of the 
curtain. The audience, we regret to state, was neither numerous nor respect- 
able ; and although our arithmetical powers are not of the highest order, still 
they were adequate on this occasion to calculate the receipts, which in round 
numbers amounted to seven and sixpence. Such a treasury was hardly calcu- 
lated to cheer the actor in his part ; but still, as faith must be kept with the 
public, the curtain drew up, and the performers got off, in racing language, at 
the first attempt. The action of the play was supposed to lie in the * Fair Land 
of Poland,' but the scenery gave one a far better idea of the country about 
RatclifFe Highway. With neither the length nor the plot of the piece are we 
acquainted, for our risible faculties were so excited by the opening speech of the 
chief character, attired in an old soldier's coat, * that it was indeed refreshing 
* to sit down once more after a march of four thousand miles,' that, for fear 
of putting this Dramatic Barclay out in his part, we made a sudden exit, 
sacrificing, in addition to our money, a comic song, a favourite dance, and a 
screaming farce. And when we regarded the long faces of the money-takers, 
and surveyed the deserted street, with scarcely a living object in it except a couple 
of stable-boys on their way home, we no longer wondered at old Tilbury (or 
the Bishop of Soda and Brandy, as the trainers called him) thinking, when he 
was manager and lessee last year, that Newmarket was but one remove from 
Botany Bay, and that an actor might as well be transported to one place as the 
other. 

Our limits, we regret to state, will not enable us to make use of three- 
fourths of the contents of our hunting budget; but we are glad to state that in all 
parts of the country foxes are plentiful, and masters and subscribers sanguine. 
The Hambledon, in Hampshire, under Captain Powlett, is better done than 
under any previous master, for hunters have been substituted for hacks, and old 
Cox seems to have taken a new lease, now that he has something he can 
cross, and something he can hunt. The Tidworth, with their committee, are 
not doing amiss; but it is to be hoped that the Marquis of Winchester's keepers 
will preserve better, and that we shall never again witness a repetition of the 
sight we saw a fortnight back of the pack drawing a field of standing barley for 
a fox on his travels. Such a fact was enough to have made Assheton Smith 
turn in his coffin, for no lord chamberlain was ever such a stickler for etiquette. 
Lord Dacre has had capital sport in Hertfordshire ; and in East Dorset the 
farmers are in raptures at the prospect before them. Tib Theobald, who takes 
a country as E. T. Smith does a theatre, has opened well in the Craven, and 
the Vale of White Horse has shown such sport that Cirencester will be a 
dangerous rival to Cheltenham. 1^ Watkin Wynne's returns are excellent, 
and the Cottesmere, under Sir John TroUope, are running to their form, as 
they would say at Newmarket. Testimonials are the order of the day, and no 
worthier recipients of them could there have been than Harry Villebois, the 
master of the Norfolk, and Tom Sebright, the premier huntsman of England, 
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and 80 long identified with the Fitzwilliam Hunt. Both assemblages and 
'Speeches were worthy of the occasion, and indicate the healthy spirit that pre- 
vails in the hunting world. The sales of the month, although numerous, have 
•not been important, and the steeple-chasers of Captain Hunt have been the 
TOOst noteworthy. The Huntsman henceforth will be more acquainted with the 
banks and ditches of France and Belgium than with the Lammas of Warwick 
or the ploughed fields of Aintree. Goldsmith has fallen into the hands of the 
brothers Mason, and in Mr. Alec Goodman will show how fields are won. 

Our obituary this month, happily, is a brief one ; but it contains a name as 
dear to the sportsman as to the soldier : we allude, of course, to the Duke of 
Richmond, who gradually sank a victim to that disease which for the last two 
years had been preying on him. A man more universally beloved did not 
exist : the Peninsula veteran is to his exertions indebted for his medal, which 
the iron grasp of routine had kept from him. The racing man is under end- 
less obligations for his institution of the Goodwood Meeting ; and he was at 
once the head of the agriculturists of England, who must ever respect his 
memory from the improvements he introduced in the breeding of sheep. He 
"was no feather-bed soldier, no lukewarm sportsman ; but a thorough nobleman, 
whose private character was such as to obtain for him the esteem of his 
sovereign, and the royal family, as well as the affection of his tenantry. He 
lived to see all his sons members of the legislature, and one of his daughters 
allied to the illustrious house of Saxe Weimar. His career on the turf com- 
menced in 1817, and terminated a few years since, when he found himself 
unable to attend to its duties. On the whole he was tolerably successful, and 
won the Oaks in 1827 with Gulnare, and afterwards with Refraction. His suc- 
cessor. Lord March, is in every respect the ditto of himself, and by the 
Calendar we are glad to perceive there is no fear of Goodwood being 
disfranchised. 
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If my chronicle of this month be somewhat brief, it should be charitably 
ascribed to the fact that I have been enjoying that period of recreation alluded 
■to by me in my last narrative of incidents, and that I have prepared a store of 
vivacity which shall be productive of amusement to the reader on future occa- 
sions. Passing events have cast their shadows into the remote districts in which 
I have sojourned, and I have learnt if I have not seen many things. — First on 
the list of managerial coups comes that of Mr. E. T. Smith at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where the * Robin Hood ' of Macfarren has proved so successful that 
hundreds of persons are turned away from the doors, unable to gain admission, 
each night that it is performed. The universal opinion is in favour of the work 
being very masterly and very musicianly and triumphant in an artistic and 
scientific point of view; but I should really doubt if it possessed the elements of 
popularity, or a sufficiency of genuine melody to please the taste of the great 
mass of the community. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington have all made marked * hits ' in their respective cha- 
racters ; and it is something of a triumph for * native talent ' that Giuglini and 
Ttetjens, and the Italian troupe generally, have been forsaken, whilst so full a 
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meed of patronage has been granted to the English section of the company. 
The average receipts on the nights when * Robin Hood ' is performed are 
computed at four hundred pounds. At his other establishment, Drury Lane, 
Mr. Smith has not been thriving apace, for Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews are 
not sufficiently attractive to draw anything like an audience in a theatre where 
it requires some very powerful stimulant to arouse public interest. On the 12th 
November a new drama by Mr. Watts Phillips is to be produced, with Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Toole, Mr. Paul Bedford, and others unattached to the Adelphi 
company included in the cast ; the presence of the aforenamed artistes in their 
own abode being rendered perfectly superfluous by the continued triumphant 
success of * The Colleen Bawn,' which crowd the theatre nightly to the ceiling. 
Meantime the energy of Mr. E. T. Smith is finding another outlet: he is 
fitting up the Alhambra in Leicester Square as a huge and splendid Cafe 
Chantant^ where he will give ballet and music, and incessant eating and 
drinking, and where he is likely to make a very great deal of money. It is 
said that Mr. Smith was offered, conditionally on his obtaining the licence, no 
less a sum than four thousand pounds per annum for the property. — ^At the 
Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, the Pyne and Harrison Company have 
repeated some of the best achievements of last season, and have introduced some 
new and accomplished artistes who are favourable acquisitions, but not suffi- 
ciently remarkable to call for special comment. The business has not been 
.flourishing, and it is obvious that the campaign at Her Majesty's Theatre must 
have a marked effect upon the fortunes of the original enterprise.-— A real and 
genuine success has been attained at length at the Princess's Theatre, and the 
manager now has a chance of getting back some of the money he has lost in 
his earliest managerial experiences. M. Fechter, the French actor, has made a 
decided ^ hit ' on the English stage as Ruy Bias, the part originally played 
here and in France by Frederick Lemaitre. He has taken the town by 
storm, and, despite slight foreign accent and trifling shortcomings, has 
proved himself so extraordinary an actor, that no true admirer of the 
histrionic art could fail to be delighted with his performance. His action, 
the modulation of his voice, his appreciation of the text, his knowledge of his 
art are, one and all, so perfect, that to those accustomed to our own theatres, 
the effect is of that refreshing character that perfectly defies description. For 
weeks to come, M. Fechter is likely to prove a genuine and well-deservftd 
source of attraction at the Princess's Theatre. — ^The Haymarket, the 
Strand, and the Olympic have done nothing that entitle them to a place, 
however minute, in a record of the incidents of the month, if I 
except the appearance of John Brougham at the first-mentioned, where he has 
not made a great success, being too old and not sufficiently marked either by 
nature or art to be elevated into the regions where < stars' do most abide and 
flourish. It is a mistake to imagine that because Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault, who 
came direct from New York, succeeded here, that all the American notabilities 
are to stand an equal chance. There was novelty about all that the clever 
gentleman and lady undertook ; it was out of the beaten path, and it succeeded 
as it deserved: but it is no use to give us mediocrity in a school to which we 
have been accustomed for years, and the memory of some of the best disciples 
of which is still fresh in the minds of the playgoing public. — Up to the present 
time Madame Celeste has done no good at die Lyceum. She opened with a bad 
piece of Mr. Tom Taylor's, * The Brigand and his Banker,' which was with- 
drawn, and she afterwards introduced Miss Gougenheim to a London audience. 
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This young lady might have been a pleasant acquisition to a company, but her 
arrival was heralded as that of a * star,' and her talent did not justify her repu- 
tation. It is hard work to resuscitate the fortunes of a theatre that has some- 
how begun to fall into * the sere and yellow leaf.' One after another the 
novelties prepared fall dead before the apathy of the public, and the old dra- 
matic habitue looks coldly on, and asks, * What next, and next V — Mr. Alfred 
Wigan has opened the St. James's, with what chance of success it would be 
hard to define at present. With the exception of Mr. Emery he has no com- 
pany at all worth alluding to, the chief ladies being Miss Herbert and 
Mrs. Buckingham White, and the principal male artistes Mr. Charles Young, 
Mr. Emery, and some new young men from the country, who promise, if they 
do not perform well. The season was inaugurated with a new comedy by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, purporting to be a reflex of life at an Indian hill station, 
and called * Up at the Hills.' It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
recklessly extravagant or unlike the thing it would portray than Mr. Tay- 
lor's last work. If the life he depicts be the life of * officers and gentle- 
* men,' the sooner something is done to purify the morals of * Hill stations ' the 
better. Coarse, however, as the situations may be, the language is coarser still, 
and it is hard to reconcile one's mind to the idea that the work before one is 
the product of a man who can write well, humorously, and with great polish 
and refinement if he be so inclined. The hero, Major Stonehurst^ is possessed 
of every vice that a debauched man can indulge in ; and after cheating, lying, 
seducing, and committing a number of outre desperations, he finishes by marry- 
ing a black girl whom he has inspired with an illegitimate passion. 1 suppose 
Mr. Tom Taylor does not know anything of life at an Indian hill station ; for 
if his picture be not grossly exaggerated the state of morals must be remarkably 
indifferent. Amongst the officers one is a drunkard, another a simpleton, and 
the chief a scamp and a villain j whilst amongst the ladies one is entirely 
without principle and the other without refinement. The fact is that Mr. Tom 
Taylor is attempting a great deal too much, and that he must break down 
under the weight of excessive labour. He has at this moment several new 
and original plays underlined at various metropolitan theatres, which often turn 
out to be neither new nor original when they are closely inspected ; and very 
naturally, for it is scarcely within the power of any man to accomplish the 
work which this naturally clever dramatist imposes upon himself. He is 
killmg the goose for the sake of the golden eggs. The acting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigan was most admirable, and on the opening night, the 29th October, 
the theatre was crowded with troops of enthusiastic friends. 

J. V. P. 
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MR. GULLY. 

In our previous sketches of the patrons of the turf, we have had to 
illustrate the career of those v^ho have attained their position by the 
fortuitous circumstance of birth and its usual concomitants* But 
with Mr. Gully our task is of a very different nature, inasmuch as 
he is a self-made man, and a striking instance of what may be 
accomplished in this country when industry is united with integrity 
and sharpened with the constant intercourse of the keenest set of men 
in the world. Born at Bristol in the year 1783, Mr. Gully, as a youth, 
was one of the finest specimens of humanity to be found in England. 
And it is not surprising that in an age when the gladiatctr's art 
received the patronage of royalty, as well as of the leading nobility 
of the kingdom, he should have essayed his strength and science in 
that arena, wherein the courage and skill of our countrymen are 
more strikingly developed than in any other scene. Having 
achieved the highest distinction in his few encounters, he very soon 
quitted one Ring for another, where greater honours awaited him, 
and in which his fine powers of calculation had ample scope for dis- 
play. As^ a better round he quickly made his way, and, from his 
knowledge of horses, he had a great advantage over the school of 
bookmakers at that period. The turf then was in a different con- 
dition to what it is in the present day ; and although not a quarter 
of the number of horses were kept in training, still the betting on 
them was far heavier : and as the bookmakers were scanty in pro- 
portion, so the profits they made out of the large wagers of such 
notorieties as the Duke of Queensberry, Lord Foley, Lord Abingdon, 
Colonel Mellish, Mr. Fox, and Mr, Pitt, must have been remune- 
rative in no ordinary degree. Men of such distinguished mark as 
these were not likely to let so promising a beginner go unnoticed. 
The best commissions were given him, and he executed them so well 
that he commenced training a few horses of his own with Sykes 
of Malton. The interest in these having long since expired, we 
deem it unnecessary to extract them from the Calendar. And, in 
fact, the first * race-horse ' Mr. Gully may be said to have acquired 
was Mameluke, the winner of the Derby in 1827. For this well- 
known animal he gave Lord Jersey the then very large sum of four 
thousand guineas on the first day of the Ascot Meeting, with the 
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condition that the bargain should not be made known for four-and- 
twenty hours, in order that he might get ten thousand to one about 
him, which he obtained. And at the same time he laid Mr. Crock- 
ford ten thousand that Mameluke beat ten different horses, and ten 
thousand he beat nine diiferent ones : and as Matilda, the winner, 
was in each of them, both bets were lost. Immediately after the 
purchase Mameluke was transferred to the care of Sykes, who then 
lived in the house now occupied by Peck, but, as was usual in 
the summer, he was sent to Hambleton. From being the winner 
of the Derby he was, of course, first favourite for the Leger, and 
five to two was the highest oiFer against him. Still certain parties, 
who are now dead, and whose poisoning of Bessy Bedlam co^iferred 
upon them an infamous notoriety, to use a sporting phrase, * never 
left him;' and aided by an officer of the Guards, whose passport 
for the Continent was made out before the race, should the event 
come off adversely, they stood more thousands against him than they 
had hundreds to have paid with. The cause of their hostility 
Mr. Gully could never understand until the horses were at the post, 
when it was obvious they had * got ' the starter, who was on 
Matilda. And to help him in his iniquitous design to stop Mameluke, 
whose temper, they knew, was not the best in the world, half a 
dozen half-trained and half-broken brutes, two of which had gaiters 
on, were sent to the post, with instructions to their jockeys never 
to go when Mameluke was in action. In accordance with their 
orders they resisted every attempt to get off when Mameluke 
was in front, and at last he became so frteful that he would 
scarcely go near the flag. Seizing an unlucky moment, when 
Chifney was turning his horse's head round, and Forth's mare and 
Matilda were seventy yards ahead, the accomplice of the scoundrels 
in question dropped his flag and despatched them. Making his way 
through his horses Mameluke's speed was so great that he had 
only four before him at the Red House, and had Tommy Nicholson 
pulled on one side for him, as Chifney asked him to do, he would 
still have won ; but on his refusing to do so, Sam had to take him 
round his horses, by which he lost four lengths, which, when he 
went after Matilda, he was unable to make up, and in the run home 
he was beaten half a length. The conduct of the starter was so 
flagrant — for Mr. Gully did not discover, until it was too late, that the 
mare did not go to the post — that a change was made in the arrange- 
ments, and subsequent misbehaviour on his part led to his well- 
merited dismissal. So convinced was Mr. Gully of the superiority 
of Mameluke over Matilda, and that he had been beaten by her by 
foul phvy that he challenged Mr. Petre to run on the Friday, and 
give Matilda seven pounds more than they ran at in the Leger ; 
but that gentleman, by the strong advice of John Scott, who told 
him how lucky he had been in getting through before, declined the 
offer. As a four-year old Mameluke distinguished himself by win- 
ning the Oatlands, then a very heavy betting race, and upon which 
Mr. Gully won a large sum, and he also defeated Lamplighter for the 
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Whip. As a five-year old Mameluke ran second to Zinganee, when 
Lord Chesterfield bought him, as narrated in our last Number. 
Sweet as was Chifney on his mount, Mr. Gully always believed that 
if Wheatley had remained with him all the way he would have 
beaten him, whereas he was in front of him, and knocked out of his 
stride, by which he lost more ground than he could recover. In 
the Groodwood Cup he was equally unlucky, Wheatley losing his 
way in the fog, and being beaten by Robinson on Fleur-de-lis. 
Being disappointed at meeting Zinganee at Doncaster for The Cup, 
and there being no acceptance for The Garden Stakes at Newmarket, 
Mr. Gully sold Mameluke hastily to Mr. Theobald, of Stockwell. 
Repenting at his leisure of what he had done, he tried all in his power to 
get him back, placing before Mr. Theobald a cheque signed, and telling 
him to fill it up for anything in reason. But old ' Leather-breeches * 
was as immovable as an attorney, although Mr. Gully pleaded hard that 
his wife wanted the horse, and was a little vexed at his having sold 
him without her consent. * Then you must make up your tiff 
* without the horse,* was the reply, ' for no money will induce me 
' to part with him ;' and for some time he was the chief ornament 
of his stud at Stockwell, until disposed of to the Americans. Alto- 

{jether there was seldom so good a horse so unfortunate as Mame- 
uke, and the ill luck his owner had with him was enough to choke 
off any but so game a sportsman. After this Mr. Gully became 
confederate with Mr. Ridsdale, then the owner of a great number 
of horses ; and with Little Red Rover, of which he had first the 
half, and then the whole, he ran second to Priam for the Derby, and 
then he afterwards sold him to Mr. Biggs. 

Thus step by step did he mount the ladder of his ambition, and 
having purchased Upper Hare Park of that lover of athletic sports 
the late Lord Rivers, who refused, out of respect for his character, 
to take anything for the stock and implements upon it, he removed 
to Newmarket. As yet, although Mr. Gully was one of the heaviest 
of betters on the turf, he had scored very few of the great races, and 
was obliged to content himself with the distinction of having run 
second for the Derby and Leger ; still his perseverance and know- 
ledge shortly met with their proper reward, inasmuch as he won the 
Derby in 1832 with his confederate's horse St Giles, by whom he 
threw in for a good stake. In the first trial of the lot at New- 
market, where they were trained by Webb, on the Flat, Trustee 
was the best at the end of the mile, but over it St. Giles beat him. 
Trustee then became the favourite ; but when put together with 
Margrave and Mameluke, St. Giles and Margrave both gave him 
seven pounds on Epsom race-course the Monday before the Derby, 
which fact placed both that race and the Leger at Mr. Gully's dis- 
posal. At the time of the second trial Mr, Gully only stood to win 
7,000/. by St. Giles, while Mr. Ridsdale had 40,000/. on him, so he 
took 10,000 to 1,000 about him in one bet, and on the Monday 
after the race he declared his confederacy at an end. Being pos- 
sessed of so good a colt as Margrave, whom he had given 2,500 
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guineas for to Messrs. Day and Dilly, when he won The Criterion, 
he resolved to make another effort for that Leger which had missed 
his grasp with Mameluke, and, not to give away a chance, he sent 
him to John Scott at Whitewall. For a time he was favourite, but 
having been beaten in his trial, and cut his foot severely, he at once 
went to 1,000 to 15, and a week before the race he was at that 
price. The watchful attention of John Scott and Mr. Peach, how- 
ever, brought him round again, and when he came to Doncaster he 
came back to 10 to i, so that Mr. Gully was not able to back him for 
a large sum. Making all the running, he won in a canter, but, from 
the circumstance above mentioned, Mr. Gully did not win more 
than 10,000/. by him in addition. Afterwards Margrave won The 
Grand Duke Mi«:hael at Newmarket, but was beaten the following 
day in a short-run race for the St. Leger by Araby, that speedy colt 
of Colonel Peel's, and breaking down in the deep ground in the 
winter (he had thrown out a curb as a two-year old), he was dis- 
posed of to the Americans. The air of Newmarket not agreeing with 
our hero, he parted with Hare Park to Sir Mark Wood, and became 
the purchaser of Ackworth Park, near Pontefract, where he com- 
menced his parliamentary career as we shall presently show. 
Mr. Gully's horses for a short time stood with Sam Day at New- 
market; but Lord George Bentinck's departure from Danebury 
making an opening, he, at the earnest request of ' Honest John,' 
consented to fill it, and never since has had cause to regret it. 
Their good luck commenced the first year (1844) with the Ugly 
Buck, of which he was half proprietor, and with him he won The 
Two Thousand and ran fourth for the Derby. 

In the following year Mr. Gully again astonished the natives with 
Weatherbit and Old England, ana but for the former jumping over 
Pam, there is no doubt he would have won the Derby, as Merry 
Monarch was a far inferior horse. But his Epsom triumphs were 
only deferred for a twelvemonth, as the next anniversary saw him the 
double victor of the Derby with Pyrrhus the First, and the Oaks 
with Mendicant, an event never before accomplished by one indi- 
vidual in the annals of the turf, and of which be may well be proud. 
Pyrrhus, who was a far better animal than the public gave him 
credit for, was purchased by John Day, with Mendicant at Doncaster 
as a yearling, and Mr. Gully agreed to go halves with him in them. 
He never ran as a two-year old, and old John being in want of ready 
money, valued his share to him at the end of the year at a hundred 
pounds, which Mr. Gully gave him. As a three-year old, from the 
charges he had on his legs, they were afraid to back him, until he 
was tried, which was in the week between The Craven and the First 
Spring Meetings, when he was found good enough to send /or the 
Newmarket Stakes, for which he beat lago, one ofthe leading horses 
of the day. A second trial so fully confirmed the hopes inspired by 
this race, and the first spin, that he became a rattling favourite for 
the Derby, and defeating Sir Tatton Sykes, and a field of twen^-five, 
Pyrrhus proved his title, by being the ' First * of them, vvirinmg for 
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Mr. Gully over 12,000/. in bets, and restoring the fortunes of Dane- 
bury when dark clouds were overhanging it. Of Mendicant, they 
had always some hopes, for Sting, as a two-year old, had been 
spurred to beat her at Ascot ; but she was never tried with the horse 
as was represented, and it was only by her style of going, and gal- 
loping with the same cattle, that they could form any idea of her 
chance. Lord George Bentinck, however, and the public assumed 
that she was infinitely the best, and absorbed so much of the money 
in the market, that Mr. Gully's odds were very small, and his win- 
nings much less in proportion to the Derby. Mendicant, in the fol- 
lowing year, with eight" stone, was only beaten a head for the Chester 
Cup (in the next stride she was before St. Lawrence) ; and although 
Frank Butler had been blamed for not coming earlier with her, we 
have reason for believing she was so in use at the time, that he dared 
not move on her before. In the Ascot week subsequently, Men- 
dicant was sold to Sir Joseph Hawley for 4,000 guineas ; and running 
nowhere in the Cup, Sir Joseph was condoled with on what 
seemed to be a dead loss, whereas, in reality, she was a * gold mine,* 
for, ten years afterwards, she brought him eighty thousand pounds 
with her son Beadsman. Prevented starting for the St. Leger, which 
was to all intents and purposes a gift to him, Pyrrhus the First con- 
tinued his career as a four-year old with unabated Sclaty winning, 
among other races. The Orange Cup at Goodwood, On being put 
to the stud, he was well patronized from his blood and his shape, and 
in one day Virago made him the most fashionable of sires. His other 
descendants, however, foiled to maintain his prestige^ and he ulti- 
mately took his departure for France, where he is now located. 

One more blazon on the escutcheon of Mr. Gully we must 
portray, even at the expense of wearying our readers, and that is his 
Two Thousand with The Hermit, and his Derbv with Andover, both 
of which he brought off in 1846, giving his stable another fillip, and 
raising its position still higher in *the sporting world. Hermit he 
purchased of Mr. G. S. Ford, who bred him, and was 'fond of him. 
He never ran until he came out for the Two Thousand, in his pre- 
paration for which a short time before, he went so bad that Mr. 
Gully, by John Day's advice, gave Major B. a commission to 
hedge his stake for him, and lay 2,000 to 100 against him. On 
coming to Newmarket, the horse seemed to go better in the deep 
ground, and John Day recommended Mr. GuUy to cancel his com- 
mission, "which he did on finding the gallant Major had not laid a 
shilling against him; and turning round he actually took twenty 
ponies fi-om him. Sauntering on his hack by the Bushes, he saw 
the lot coming at a good pace, and Alfred on his grey, right in fi-ont 
and wide of them all. Never dreaming he could win, he rode 
leisurely up to the post, when his ear caught the sound of The 
Hermit's name ; and borrowing a card from a passer by — for he had 
thought so little of his chance that he never purchased one — he saw 
by the number he had won, and another Derby stood before him in 
Andover, with whom, however, Mr. Padwicke was associated. 
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Andover's history may be briefly related. When staying at Danebury, 
Mr. Gully saw three yearlings come up, one of which, Andover, he 
was greatly struck with ; and having learnt Mr. Padwicke had just 
given Mr. W. Etwall 600 guineas for him, he inquired if he would like 
to have a partner in him ; and on being replied to in the affirmative, 
he embraced the offer, and the management of the colt was confided 
to him, the confederacy being of a far more harmonious character 
than that of Mr. Ridsdale's, inasmuch as it was never disturbed for a 
moment. As a two-year old, Andover was tried so high before 
Stockbridge, that it was thought not advisable to run him for a race 
there, which he could not have lost, but to keep him for Goodwood, 
where,not likingthe deep ground, to the great mortification of the stable, 
he was beaten by Alembic and Sortie, for the Ham, and the Mole- 
comb was a poor substitute for it. After that race he was thrown 
up, and the public saw no more of him until the Derbv day, when in 
the bloom of condition, they witnessed John Day leading him down 
to start, and Alfred sitting on him with that quiet consciousness of 
success which a knowledge of his having given ten "pounds to 
Hermit, as well as a lot of weight to the five-year-old Ireland's Eye, 
alone could engender. Hermit, with Wells in a white cap, followed 
behind ; and numbers of people took odds they ran first and second. 
How Andover defeated the Baron's ' great gun ' King Tom, and 
John Scott's grand favourite Dervish, and how the pair ran first and 
third, is now matter of history, and one of the brightest pages in the 
life of John Gully, the sketch of whose doings on the turf we could 
not more appropriately wind up with than this eventful race. Suc- 
cess such as we have recorded has fallen to the lot of few men on 
the turf; and hundreds who have sought to tread in the path of 
Mr. Gully, and emulate him, have failed for want of those requisites 
which he enjoyed in an eminent degree, viz., an intimate knowledge 
of horseflesh, iron nerve, a cool brain, a freedom from prejudice, and 
high mathematical powers of calculation. With these he worked, and 
aided by an unassuming disposition, like a skilful pioneer, he sapped 
every obstacle that stood in the way of his progress ; and as Fortune 
is said to favour the brave, the social position for which he struggled for 
himself and his family was gained, and has ever since been retained. 

We fear we have somewhat exceeded the limits laid down for our 
biographies ; but the incidents of a career like Mr. Gully's, which has 
extended over fifty years on the turf, cannot be compressed within 
ordinary dimensions. As a judge of racing. he was always considered 
second to none ; and there is one instance of it, of so striking a 
nature, that we must give it publicity in this memoir. It will be in 
the recollection of many of our readers, that when Jerry won the 
St. Leger in 1824, Mr. G. P— — , popular then as he is now, and who 
had just come out, lost upwards of 28,000/., and went to bed directly 
after the race, as he could not bear being pointed out for such a 

d d fool. (We quote his own expression.) Mr. Gully was also 

a serious loser by the race ; and having advised Mr. P to stand 

against Jerry, he went to him the next morning, and after condoling 
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with him on his loss, told him not to mind it, for he would get him 

back every shilling next year. Of course Mr. P was only too 

anxious to know how it was to be done ; when Mr. Gully recom- 
mended him to back Memnon for the Leger fcJlowing, for every shil- 
ling he could get on him, and never to stop until he had covered his 
losses on Jerry. This was a twelvemonth before the race, and the 
gentleman followed his advice strictly, until the Monday previous to 
the event coming off, when frightened by the market, and disregarding 
the caution of his friends, he hedged 12,000/., but cleared 16,000/* 
by the balance. Mr, Gully, on the other hand, who had fancied 
Memnon from the time he saw him win the Two- Year-Old mile 
race at Doncaster, not only made a book for him, but backed him 
for more money than he did any horse in his life, and won the three 
mem<H^ble bets which he made at York in the spring, viz., of i,ooO 
to 25 that he and Alderman ran first and second ; 1000 to 20 that 
he placed them ; and he then laid 1,500 to 1,000 if they were 
first and second, Memnon would be first. On another occasion he 
proved himself a better judge than Old Forth ; for when the lattef 
came to him, and said he thought Viator was a good horse after 
winning the Riddlesworth, and he should like to back him for th6 
Derby, which he could win were he to train him, Mr. Gully, telling 
him he was all wrong in his ideas, offered to bet him 5,000 to 200, 
and let him take the horse to Mitchel Grove, and train him. Both 
offers were accepted on the spot, and Viator was trained and ridden 
for the Derby for nothing; Old Forth paying 200/. for the indulgence 
of his fancy. As a reformer, Mr. Gully has been ever conspicuous 
since he took an active part in politics, which he engaged in when 
he came to reside at Ackworth : and being accused of having spoken 
too strongly on the dictation practised by Lord Mexborough on the 
electors of Pontefract, which was not the case, he consented to 
stand in opposition to him for the borough ; and after a SiJiort canvass 
was enthusiastically returned for the first Reform Parliament that 
was elected, and he sat also the subsequent one. The late hours to 
which he was obliged to submit proving injurious to his healthy 
although his constituents gave him a carte blanche about his attend- 
ance, induced him at last to quit the senate, in which he had 
acquired the respect and goodwill of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. And a few years afterwards, disposing of Ackworth to Mr. 
Heniy Hill, he came south, and fixed his residence at Marwell Hall, 
near Winchester, an oldrfashioned mansion of the Tudor school, 
where, surrounded by his wife and femily, he is spending the evening 
of his life in tranquil serenity ; and with intellect unimpaired, and a 
mind as richly stored with anecdotes of men and manners as Raikes 
himself, he is as much esteemed in Hampshire as he was in York- 
shire. Mr. Gully, although in his 78th year, is almost as erect as 
ever, a slight drooping of the shoulders alone betraying the increase 
in the Anno Domini, while his snow-white hair adds not a little to 
his venerable appearance, and admirably fits him for what he really is, 
viz.. The Nestor of the Turf. 
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FOX-HUNTING. 

We have had our say about cub-hunting ; we will now say some- 
thing about fox-hunting. Can you tell us anything new upon this 
trite subject ? asks a lover of novelties. Perhaps I may, but if not, 
does a good story lose anything of its intrinsic goodness, although it 
may of its novelty, by repetition ? Or do men become nauseated 
with the flavour of good wine, when they can get it ? Yes, when 
they can get it ! But I should like very much to know where they 
are to get it in this adulterous generation. And as in No. 9 of this 
periodical (which, by the way, beards the bell, in my judgment, over all 
the other numbers), an old master of foxhounds threatens huntsmen, 
whippers-in, and others of that ilk, with exposure in ' Baily's Maga- 
' zine ' when caught tripping, I think I may be pardoned for having 
a cut or two, en passant^ at those rascally wine and spirit merchants, 
who are destroying people wholesale by their infamous compounds^ 
and who deserve to be arraigned at the Old Bailey on a charge of 
wilful and deliberate poisoning. 

Notwithstanding the late tariff with France as to wines and spirits, 
the difficulty of obtaining anything like pure French brandy, appears 
as great as ever* It may be imported pure into this country ; but 
then the process it undergoes through the villanous doctoring of our 
home manufacturers renders it the most deleterious stuff that any 
unsuspecting individual can be doomed to swallow. In fact, I am 
told by those who know something of this nefarious system, that the 
compound sold as French brandy consists chiefly of a wash made 
from spirits of wine, naphtha, extract of capsicum, &c. &c. 

Now it may be asked. Why this diatribe on the wine and spirit 
traders ? Simply because I am myself a greatly injured individual 
by these knaves, and I have a right to complain of this process of 
slow poisoning — this refinement of worse than Italian art, by which 
our corporeal and vital powers are being gradually undermined. 
Restricted from the use of all other beverages for several years past, 
it does seem a very hard case that one cannot get a good case of 
brandy to dilute in a glass of cold water, although obliged to pay the 
outside price for it. Why stick your complaints about brandy and 
water in ' Baily's Magazine ?' Why not send an article on the sub- 
ject to * The Times V Because ' The Times ' and self don't hit it 
off at all together about fox-hunting, although they are beginning to 
lean a little to our way of thinking ; and, secondly, because ' Baily's 
' Magazine,' being now patronized by the great majority of fox- 
hunters, as well as other sportsmen, who know the value of a good 
glass of brandy and water after a hard day's work, when the wind 
from north-east is forbiddingly keen, with drifting sleet and snow 
storms, — I only reasonably expect to find some sympathetic feeling 
with my wrongs from my brother sportsmen. 

For my own part, I cannot see much difference between the 
respectable highwayman who politely eases you of your cash, and 
then gives you a crack on the head, as a bint to lie still in the ditch, 
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and the respectable spirit-rapper, who demands from thirty tp thirty- 
six shillings of you for a gallon of his audacious concoction, sold 
under the name of ' Pure Cognac,' which, sooner or later, will act 
as a settler to the victimized individual upon whom it is palmed. 
But should one of these respectable vendors of wash happen to pur- 
chase a horse with a false character, would he not straightway con- 
sider himself a very ill-used man, and have the seller up forthwith at 
the Old Bailey, or in the New Bailey if he could get him there, and 
anathematize him as a cheating, rascally horse chanter ; whilst he, 
forsooth, is doing the public out of thousands annually by his own 
false dealings — and murdering them into the bargain by his slow and 
subtle poison ? Yet these are called respectable tradesmen ! Hbnest, 
of course, until they are found out, and give themselves excellent 
characters ; like the lady who was picked up out of the gutter in 
Regent Street one night, dead drunk, by police constable No. 66, 
and transferred to the lock-up until the next morning, when she 
was . presented to the magistrate by the official with this intro- 
duction : — 
. ' I found this woman, your worship — ' 

Lady, interrupting him. ' I won't be called names by that blue- 
' bottle, your worship. I hain't a woman.' 
- ' Then what are you ?' asked the magistrate, in surprise. 

Lady. ' A respectable female, your worship.' 

But notwithstanding her own asseverations, it came out upon a 
little cross-examination that the lady was anything, save a respectable 
female, but a decided mauvais sujet^ sailing under false colours, like 
those long-necked, slim, and fair-looking bottles, so prettily decked 
out with ' Cognac ' written in large letters upon their smooth faces. 

* Well, what has all this to do with fox-hunting or fox-hunters ?' 

A good deal more than meets the eye. For lots of fellows can't 
ride a mile without their jumping powder; and that they know, 
although they won't confess it. 

' Can you tell us anything new about fox-hunting ?' continues my 
new-light interrogator. 

You may see something new if you read ' Baily's Magazine,' and 
useful too. You may see, if a calf-hunter, all the general places of 
meeting for her Majesty's stag-hounds ; their distances from the 
kennels and the railway stations. Now is not such information a 
great boon to Londinensian sportsmen? Instead of a ' Bradshaw' — 
that most incomprehensible guide to travellers — ^you take up your 
Magazine, and there you find at a glance the necessary information. 
If a fox-hunter, or thistle-whipper, you will also learn from the same 
source where and how to meet Lord Lonsdale's fox-hounds or 
harriers, without puzzling your own brains by thinking, and other 
people's by asking a hundred questions about how to get here, or 
how to go there ; what are the nearest stations s how far distant from 
the meets, &c. &c, 

Baily Brothers have in this respect hit off a line of their own 
which does them great credit, and which will prove of infinite service 
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to the fox-hunting community at large. We have lists of the various 
packs of ibx-hounds, their masters, huntsmen, and whips, in other 
sporting publications, but there viras still that information wanting 
which is now supplied through this Magazine. In these times of 
rapid locomotion by railway, fox-hunters like to have a look at other 
packs of hounds besides their own, and see how things are done in 
other countries ; and even Masters of hounds undertake these little 
excursions occasionally, perchance to glean a wrinkle from their 
neighbours, or scrutinize the working of their hounds in the field. 
They have only, therefore, to refer to ' Baily's Magazine ' for this 
most desirable information, which, as the numbers progress, will serve 
as a perfect vade mecum^ or guide-book, to all the fixtures of every 
fox-hunting establishment in the kingdom ; and this new feature in 
the hunting world will no doubt prove as remunerative to the pro- 
jectors as acceptable and serviceable to the public. 

It is something new, also, to hear of Norfolk becoming a regular 
fox-hunting country, and to find that the large game preservers there 
have thrown open their coverts to the fox-hounds. This is a step in 
the right direction, upon the basis of the 'Live and let live^ principle. 
It shows. a fair and liberal feeling on the part of the pheasant-men 
towards their neighbour fox-men. Sportsmen are all members of 
one large family, and are bound to aid and assist each other in the 
various ramifications of their calling. There is no necessity for 
velveteen to be at war with scarlet because their tastes and pursuits 
differ. We don't envy you the use of your dog and gun, or your 
heavy bag of game ; but don't from too selfish considerations bag our 
fox too, which we ask you to let alone, that he may afford us some 
recreation also. Don't tell us, hv ^^lj of excuse for tolling over a 
fine old dog, which would have afforded us a good hour's amusement 
across country, that you wanted a stuffed fox to set up in your hall 
at home. 

The gentlemen and farmers of Norfolk may well congratulate 
themselves upon the acquisition of so liberal-minded and excellent a 
Master as Mr. Villebois, who has been long known in the sporting 
world as a superior judge of hounds, and everything pertaining to the 
noble science — a man not less distinguished for his affability and 
generosity than those other good qualities which render him beloved 
in private as well as respected in public life. Mr. Villebois belongs 
to a fox-hunting family, one of his uncles having presided at the 
head of affeirs for a verv long period, in the Hampshire country, and 
the other having been Master of the Craven for several years ; and I 
believe no man possesses more zeal in the cause, or a greater know- 
ledge of the business part of his profession, than the justly-esteemed 
Master of the West Norfolk foxhounds. 

By-the-by the evil disposition of coveting stuffed foxes appears to 
be on the increase, greatly to the detrimenj: of our sport. Numbers 
are destroyed annually for this- purpose, to be exhibited in private 
collections of stuffed animals and birds, or paraded before the public 
eye in the shop windows of saddlers, poulterers, and others, as an 
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intimation of the sporting propensities of the exhibitors, many dealers 
in game being dealers in foxes also. And then the stufFers, one or 
two of whom are to be found in most towns, carry on an illicit trade 
in fox skins, of which they have no scruple in boasting. These 
foxes are purchased of poachers, at sums varying from five to ten 
shillings each, so that a fox to these men is as good as a brace of 
pheasants ; and so long as there are receivers there will be fox 
stealers. The generality of fox-hunting countries are too well sup- 
plied with their game at home to require importations from other 
places ; but it was, not many years since, no uncommon trick for 
men of doubtful honesty as to fox-preserving to buy a live fox, to be 
turned down in their woods the morning the hounds were expected 
to draw them. Harrier-men also thought it a feather in their caps 
to give their supporters, on the sly, a gallop occasionally with a 
bagman ; so that in those times live foxes sold at a pretty good figure, 
from one to two guineas being the usual price given for a sound one. 
The most rascally cruelty I ever heard of was practised by one of 
these thistle-whipping sportsmen upon an unfortunate bagman, the 
fore-leg of which was broken prior to being turned down before his lot 
of curs, lest the fox might escape and the subscribers be disappointed 
in killing their victim. Foxes were scarce and costly animals to 
purchase in those times ; but the country is now so well stocked that 
there is not any demand for foreign supplies, and a premium is no 
longer offered to fox-stealers, to carry on their traffic in this com^ 
modity, which has now devolved upon game-poachers, who can sell 
them only for stuffing. 

The breeding season for cubs this year is represented generally as 
the most favourable ever known, and the litters unusually large and 
healthy. As an instance of this, I may relate the tale as told to me, 
that when the Old Warwickshire hounds met at Shuckburgh Park, 
on Thursday the 15th of November, thirty-four different foxes were 
counted by ayoung farmer fond of the fun, who declares he did not 
see all that were on foot that day — but this number he saw with his 
own eyes. This story, I must confess, sounded rather marvellous in 
my ears ; but supposing there were only half that number at Shuck- 
burgh Park, the news of such a show will be received with the 
greatest joy by the members of the North Warwickshire and 
rytchley Hunts, who have each a fixture within a very short distance 
of the above place. That foxes must have been most abundant 
there, is proved, however, by the fact, that the hounds were allowed 
to kill two brace and a half in the routing. This I take to be the 
first day of hounds drawing those coverts, and it might have been all 
the better for sport, had the tithing commenced earlier j but the 
liberality of the proprietor of Shuckburgh Park is beyond all praise, 
in thus catering so bountifully for the entertainment of the country: 
and it is evident there has been here bo foul play by the keepers, 
who read their Master's instructions too plainly to admit of any doubt 
or cavil on the subject of fox-preserving. 

November, up to the day on which I am writing these lines, has 
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been as mild and genial a month as one could desire at this period of 
the year, but a heavy fall of snow has now set in since the morning, 
thick and fast, which bids, fair or foul, to last till midnight; and about 
the same time last year, if I remember rightly, hounds were stopped 
from hunting by severe frost. We may anticipate, therefore, a 
sharp winter, which weather-wise people have long foretold. The 
immense quantity of hawthorn berries is also considered a sure index 
of hard weather, which the large number of fieldfares already arrived 
tends to confirm. I have noticed immense flocks of these birds 
earlier than I have ever noticed them before ; so that putting this and 
that together, by signs and prognostications, we have every reason to 
anticipate more hailstones than sugar-plums during the season. 
Upon the principle of ' making hay while the sun shines,' I would 
recommend those Masters of hounds who can afford them, an extra 
meet per week, or a bye-day, seeing so little has been done in cub- 
hunting, and I suspect very little will be done in regular fox-hunting, 
if the wind should set in from its old cold quarter. 

We hear of Melton being already very full, even to overflowing, 
with visitors for the ensuing campaign ; and that other towns in 

food hunting countries muster an unusual number of pink jackets, 
t must be admitted, even by vulpecides, that the followers of our 
national sport have increased wonderfully in numbers during the last 
few years, and will, no doubt, still continue to add year by year to 
the members of their body. 

Shooting and coursing are plain, tame amusements in comparison 
with the all-exciting pleasures of the chase. There is neither health, 
exercise, nor cheerfulness to be derived from the battue system of 
knocking over so many hundred head of pheasants and hares in a 
day? What is there in this tame slaughter to talk or boast of? 
Does any man feel himself to be more invigorated, or his mind 
more at ease, from standing half the day in a drive, or at a corner 
of a plantation, platooning away as fast as he can load and fire at 
birds and hares walked up to him by beaters, to be shot at without 
the slightest exertion on his part in the meleey save that of raising the 
gun to his shoulder ? Pigeon-shooting I have always considered as 
poor, miserable work, fostered generally by publicans for the benefit 
of their house ; but the lucky fellow who wins a fat pig by being the 
best marksman has something at least to boast of. ' Fie had an 
object to gain, although the means to the end are scarcely defensible. 
The pursuit of wild game ranks in a far higher class than either 
of the above — there work, skill, and cheerfiilness are all combined. 
There is a variety in this sport approaching, in some degree, to fox- 
hunting. There is the beating of the ground — the working of the 
dogs. You pick up a partridge or two in one field — a pheasant, 
perhaps, in the next hedge-row. As you are climbing over a hedge 
and ditch, up gets a woodcock, which in your excitement to have a 
shot at, grounds you on your nose in place of himself being floored^ 
He is marked down, however, at the corner of a small hazel coppice. 
What eagerness, what anxiety to bag him ! — the first you have seen 
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that season, Ponto stands, backed by Juno. Now we have him. 
' Steady, old fellow ! Push him out, Jack, with your long stick !' 

' Look out, master,* cries the boy 5 * there she goes — such a 
whopper !' and out rushes an eight-pound hare, almost between 
your legs, quite upsetting Juno's equanimity, who tries to catch her 
en passant by the scut. Bang, — bang ! The first barrel missed, 
from agitation, fearing you might hit the young bitch ; the second- 
rolls her over. You are picking her up, and rating Juno, when Jack 
again shouts out, ' Mark cock !' 

' Where ? where ?' you exclaim in bewilderment, not having had 
time to load. 

' Under the wood-hedge to your left, sir,' cries Jack, * There he 
goes, skimming along.' 

' Down again, by Jove ! in the ditch I flushed him from* All 
right J we shall have him yet.' 

Ponto and Juno are ordered into heel. On you walk hastily and 
nervously, all expectation, both barrels cocked. Jack taps the 
hedge, but no bird rises. He has run down the ditch. Ponto winds 
him, and keeps drawing steadily down to the corner of the field. A 
flutter in the hedge ; up rises the woodcock on the other side. You 
catch a glimpse of him through the boughs of a stunted oak tree ; 
bang 

' Down he is, sir,' cries Jack, bundling headlong through the briars 
and thorns. ' Got him at last, sir,' he exclaims, holding the bird up 
exultingly. * And such a fine un ; as big as a howl !' 

The first woodcock puts you in spirits for the day. You meet 
with another on your return home. That will do — a couple of 
cocks. You are as proud of them as a huntsman going home with 
his fox's head after a good run. Three brace of partridges, one of 
pheasants, a hare, and couple of rabbits, make up the bag. You 
are content, happy, and cheerfiil with your day's sport. You are 
loitering along leisurely through a meadow, at the end of which is a 
small stagnant pool, half covered with reeds. 
. ' I seed a couple of moorhens there t'other night,' Jack remarked* 

' Then you shall have one for your dinner. I want to discharge 
f my two barrels.' 

You hear a rustling and flapping in the sedge. ' Quack, quack,' 
— up they jise, a mallard and a duck. Bang, bang 1 ' Ohe ! jard 
' satisy you exclaim, in delight j 'right and left, there they li«. 
* Lemon-juice and cayenne.' 

This sort of sport, with a merry-hearted friend, throws all the 
battue-shooting into the shade. This puts a man in spirits and 
good humour for a week, and, it may be, in mind of the chorus of 
the most quaint old rural song I ever heard sung ;Out at a harvest- 
home dinner, and by a woman^ too^ who could pitch and toss a hayr 
cock far better than the notes of her own voice :- — 

* Then why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such troublesome toys ? 

A light heart and a thin pair o' br es 

Will go through the world, my brave boys!' 
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Coursing is a dull, unsociable pastime, unless there is a good 
supply of hares, and eyen then there is nothing very cheery about it, 
like the cry of hounds. Soho ! there she sits ! You put her up, eleu, 
eleu, eleu I hurry-scurry for ten or twenty minutes. Your blood 
rises to fever heat, and then for the next half-hour falls down to 
zero, your teeth chattering like castanets on a cold, shivery day. 
How different the chase of the fox ! Here all is animation and 
excitement. The cry of the hounds, as they rattle him round the 
covert, sets every man's pulse throbbing, every heart beating with 
excited expectation. ' Tallyho ! he's gone away !* Down go the 
cigars 3 the reins are gathered quickly in hand ; a hundred and fifty 
horsemen are in motion with the crack of a whip ! 

' Come along !' cries one. ' Go along !' shouts another. What 
a bustle ! What anxiety to get a good start ! Away we all go, 
helter-skelter, like a charge of irregular cavalry. Forward they 
press, every man anxious to take the lead. Roused by excitement, 
no obstacle withstands their progress. The horses share the spirit 
of their riders ; hedges and ditches are cleared ; gates topped ; 
brooks skimmed over ; all are as eager in the chase as if life or 
death depended upon their exertions. There is no time for cares 
or thoughts of other things. The cry of the hounds thrills through 
every heart. The music of their notes enraptures every ear. The 
impulse to be with them is irresistible. Enthusiasm rises to its 
highest point; even the ploughman, as you pass him, catches the 
infection. You see by his sparkling eye and joyftil look that he 
longs to be with you. The burst is over ; the hounds are at fault — 
pressed too much, perhaps, by careless riders ; or, it may be, a flock 
of sheep or herd of cattle have foiled the scent, or he has been 
headed back by some man at work in the field. You have now a 
moment or two to ease your panting horse and to observe the 
working of the pack — to notice the instinct of the hound and the 
genius of the huntsman. Here is an opportunity for discerning the 
scientific part of the chase. To the pace man, who rides only for 
the sake of riding, a check is most annoying — perhaps he may call it 
disgusting. He has lost the advantage he had gained by a good 
start ; he wishes to hold his place ; a check to him is a great bore ; 
he may not have the same luck again, for with him it has been more 
through chance than judgment that he had any place at all. This is 
the fast man, who hates the working of hounds in covert or out. 
He goes out for his gallop ; a drag with a red herring would suit him 
quite as well as the finest run with fox-hounds. Many such men 
there are — very many — too many by half, amongst the professing 
admirers of the * noble scifence,' who take no interest in anything 
from the find to the finish, save their own riding. But such are not 
fox-hunters, although followers of the animal. Steeple-chasing is 
more their jTorte. Talk to them of the music of the pack, they will 
return you the same answer Beckford's learned friend did. 

' Isn't that delightful music ?' asked the enraptured master when 
his hounds were running full cry in covert. 
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' Music, sir !' replied the other. * Where ? 1 cannot hear it for 
' the noise of those confounded dogs !' 

So sits the fast man, lolling in his saddle at the covert-side, whilst 
hounds are working their fox through the thicket or gorse. ' Hang 
' those slow brutes !' he exclaims, all impatience. ' Whjr don't 
' they force him out ?' 

' Don't be uneasy, Tom Hasty,' replies Will Steadman ; ' every- 
' thing in its turn ; this is only the overture before the play begins — 
* the first part of the performance. I like to hear the merry cry of 
' hounds, as they make the woods echo back their musical notes.' 

The finding of the fox is to the genuine fox-hunter one of the 
most exhilarating scenes in the whole drama of the chase — the 
demidium facti qui bene capit habet^ the well finding leading almost 
invariably to a successful issue, barring accidents ; for hounds which 
do their work handsomely in covert seldom feU to acquit themselves 
as creditably in the field. Perhaps one of the chief attractions of fox- 
hunting consists in its ever-varying character. No two runs are 
ever precisely alike in all respects. You may find the same fox in 
the same covert, run him to the same place where he beat you 
before, but it will be most probably under different circumstances 
of wind, weather, or scent. It is this very uncertainty which makes 
fox-hunting so interesting. The ' mens novitatis avida ' so inherent 
in our nature is gratified more by fox-hunting than any other sport ; 
for although foxes generally take the same line of country, there are 
continued diversions in this line from unexpected oppositions or 
from the difference of ^scent. The animal has his point to make 
when he first breaks covert, but he may be induced to change his 
mind whilst on his road to his favourite place of retreat, like other 
fickle animals : he may think the hounds too near his brush, and 
therefore, in the hope of eluding their fangs, turns suddenly right or 
left to shake them off. He may be met at an angle of a turnip-field 
by Shag, the shepherd's dog, so unexpectedly as to be obliged to 
dodge in and out the fence to escape the new enemy. This will 
cause him to alter his tactics. He may meet John Hodges at work 
in the next field, whose holloa frightens him out of his way ; or he 
may see an old woman in a lane with a scarlet cloak, the sight of the 
colqur reminding him of his numerous friends, whom he caught a 
glimpse of when bounding over the first fence as he^ stole away from 
home. Such little variations as these are continually occurring, and 
diversify the sport. 

The passion for fox-hunting seems almost peculiarly belonging to 
Britons, aiid we see this exemplified by the introduction of the sport 
into our other dominions. Melbourne, in Australia, has now set on 
foot a pack of fox-hounds, thus showing that those Englishmen 
calum non anima mutant qui trans mare current ! The chase of the 
stag and boar prevails in France and other countries, but there the 
gun is generally used as an auxiliary to the sole aim in view — the 
certain destruction of the animal pursued. English hunters are 
satisfied without the death of a good fox who has shown them a 
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first-rate run. They would spare his life for another day. This is 
the general feeling with the field, although the huntsman and master 
may desire a different result — *and it is natural they should for the 
sake of their hounds ; but, save on this account, they are not more 
bloodthirsty than the lookers on. Englishmen are not, in this gene- 
ration at least, fond of bloody spectacles. The Spanish ladies can 
look on scenes in their bull-fights with unblanched cheek and steady 
eye which would create a feeling of horror and. disgust in the heart 
of an Englishman. The dark age& have passed away from us, and 
we read with loathing the accounts of cruelties practised by even 
kings and queens in less civilized times. The ardour, the excite- 
ment, the uncertainty, in the fox-chase — its difficulties, its labours, 
its enlivening influence upon the mind— its tendencies to promote 
good fellowship and good feeling amongst all classes, claim for this 
sport, above all others, the distinguishing title of ' The Noble 
' Science.' 

Scrutator. 



SURREY UNION. 

Master. — Captain Frederick Barnard Hankey, R.N. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels, — Leatherhead. 

Days of Hunting. — Monday, Thursday, Saturday. 

The Kennels. — Fetcham, Leatherhead. 

Huntsman, — Philip Tocock. | fFhip.-^Jaxncs RofFey. 



Places of Meeting. 


Miles 

from 

Kennels. 


Nearest 
Stations. 


Lines of Railway. 

1 


Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 


Abinger Hatch . . . • 


6 


Gomshall 


South Eastern . • 


2 


Baynards ..... 


12 


»» • 


» > • • 


6 


Bear Green. .... 


12 


Dorking 


• • 


. . 


BoxHiU 


4 


Box Hill . 


» » • • 


I 


Chiddingfold . . • . 


i8 


Witley • . 


Portsmouth direct 


4 


Dunsfold . . • • . 


i8 


(Witley, or 1 
1 Godalming. j 


» » • • 


a • 


Clandon Village, East 


6 


/Guildford, or\ 
\ Shalford ./ 


. • 


. • 


Ewhurst • . . • • 


12 


Gomshall 


South Eastern • 


5 


Fetcham Downs . . . . 


I 


(Leatherhead, \ 
\ South West./ 


S. Western or Dorking 


f 2j or 
I 4i 


Effingham Turnpike . 


3 


Leatherhead . 


> f 


5 


Lockner Gate .... 


, 7 


j Chil worth, or\ 
t Shalford ./ 


South Eastern • • 


2 


Merrow • • • . • 


8 


Guildford . 


• . 


3h 


Norwood Hill .... 


14 


Reigate . 


• • 


• • 


OakshotFlat .... 


4 


Leatherhead . 


South Western . • 


2i 


Shamley Green . • • • 


12 


Shalford . • 


South Eastern 


3 


Cranley Village .... 


13 


/S^halford, or) 
1 Gomshall . j 


>» • • 


7 


Leatherhead Downs . 


2j 


Leatherhead . 


South Western • , 


2 


Epsom, Windmill 


4i 


Epsom . . 


• • 


I 
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THE VINE HUNT. 

Master, — A. E. Whieldon, Esq. 
Nearest Post Town to Kennels • — Overton. 
Pays of Hunting, — Three days a week (Tues., Th., Sat.), and a Bye-day, 

The Kennels. — Overton. 



Huntsman. — Humphrey Pearce. 
First Whip. — Harry Purdue. 



Feeder. — George Glaspool. 
Stud Groom. — Michael Myng, 



Places of Meeting. 




Miles 

from 

Rennels. 


Nearest . 
Stations. 


Lines of Railway. 


Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 


Wasing Park , . . 




12 


Woolhampton 


Great West. Railway. 


2j 


Blacknest . 








II 


) ) ■ 




3i 


The Grotto • 








10 


Newbury • 




7 


Fro Park . . , 








7 


Basingstoke . 


Southwest. Railway. 


6 


Kingsclere . 








6J 


Overton . 




6J 


Wolverton Park 








H 


Basingstoke. 




6 


New Inn, Baughurst 








9 


i » • 




6 


Tadley Place . 








10 


» > • 




6 


Pamber End , , 








loj 


» » • 




5 


Beaurepaire House 








12 


> » 




5J 


Bramley Church , 








12 


» » • 




5 


Hannington • 








4 


Oakley Station 




• . 


Ewhurst Park . 




, ^ 




8 


Basingstoke . 




5f 


West Sherbourne 








8 


ft * 




4 


Sherbourn St. John 








9 


* w 

J > • 




3 


The Vine . . \ 








10 


9 i * 




4 


Sheffield Gate • 








12 


, f * 




3 


Chinham 








10 


1 » • 




li 


Manydown Park 








6 


> » • 




4 


Worting . 








6- 


» > 




2 


Malshanger House , 








5 


Oakley Station 




I 


Clerken Green . 








4 


y ) 




i 


Ash Warren . , 








I 


Overton Station 




. I* 


Cold Henley • 








5 


Whitchurch 




2 


Bradley Wood . 








6 


> » • 




3 


Egbury • 








7 


99 • 




3 


St. Mary Bourne , 








7 


> » • 




3 


Whitchurch Lodge 








4it 


>9 • 




I 


Hurstbourne Park 








5 


> > • 




2 


Laverstock House 








2 


Overton Station 




ij 


The Kennel 








• • 


> > • 




i 


Oakley Hall . 








4 


Oakley Station 




I 


Ash Park . 








i\ 


Overton Station 




2 


Pot Bottom Farm 








2j 


ft • 




«j 


Freefolk Wood . , 








3^ 


Overton « 




3* 


Popham Beacon. 








4i 


1 1 • 




4i 


Popham Lane . 








5 


> 9 • 




5 


Dean Gate. . < 








li 


Oakley Station 




li 
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ESSEX UNION. 

Master, — ^Daniel Robert Scratton. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels, — Ingatestone. 

Days of Hunting. — ^Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 

The Kennels, — ^Prittlewell Priory. 

Huntsman, — ^Charles Shepherd. | Whip. — George Haggar. 



Places of Meeting. 


Miles 

from 

Eennels. 


Nearest 
Stations. 


Tilnes of Railway. 


Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 


Hadleigh, Crown , 








4 


Southend • 


J London, Tilbury, andl 
1 Southend • . .j 


4i 


Hockley, Bull . 








4i 


> > ♦ 


if 


6 


Burton Hall 








5i 


» > • 


9i 




7 


Ashingdon Wants 








5 


»» • 


y i 




6J 


Purleigh Waah • 








lO 


Maldon . 


East, Count 


ies Railway 


3 


Hazeleigh Hall . 








10 


» » • 


9 i 


• 


2h 


Danbury, Cricketers , 








i8 


Chelmsford • 


» i 


p 


5 


WoodhamHall . 








i6 


99 • 


« ] 




7 


Battlesbridge, Hawk « 








9 


> > 


» ] 


, • 


10 


Plough aud Sail • 








12 


» » • 


> ! 




7 


Ramsden Heath . , 








14 


Ingatestone • 


» 




4 


Stock Brook 








15 


) 9 * 


9 J 




3 


Galley wood Common, 






I 


19 


Chelmsford • 


• » J 
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THE ESSEX HUNT. 

Master, — ^J. Arkwright, Esq. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels, — Harlow. 

Days of Hunting, — Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

Huntsman, — ^Thomas Wilson. 

First Whip Jem Dent. | Second Whip,—l<ied Mills. 



Places of Meeting. 


Miles 

from 

Kennels. 


Nearest 
Stations. 


• • 

Lines of Railway. 


Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 


Matching Green 
Rad winter . 
Takeley Gate . 

Hatfield Town 
Nazing Common 
Toot HiU 

Stanford Rivers 
Kelvedon Common 
Blackmore 
Willingate 
Waples Mill . 
Passingford Bridge . 




3 
26 

9 

6 

4 
5 

7 
12 

14 
12 

9 
12 


Harlow . . 
Audley End 
Bishop Stort- 
ford. 

» » • 

Broxbourne. 

4 miles from 

Epping. 
Ongar , , 
Brentwood . 
Ingatestone . 
Chelmsford . 

9 9 
Loughton . 


E. C. R. . , 

» * • 
» > • 

1 9 
99 ■ 

£. C R. • 

J 9 

» 9 

9 9 • 


• 
• 

9 « 

• 
• 


4 
6 

6 

4 
3 

2 

4 

5 
8 

7 

* 
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ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. 

Master.-^V^. H. White, Esq. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels. — Colchester. 

Days of Hunting* — Tuesdays and Fridays, and Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 

alternate weeks. 

The iSTftw^//.— Thetford St. Mary. 

Huntsman. — Charles Roberts. | Whip. — Edward Kingsbury. 



PlaooB of Meeting. 



'Miles 

from 

Kennels. 



Donyland Heath. «... 

BoxtedHall 

Wyvanhoe Park. . . , . 
£liiistead Market .... 
TherringtoQ Hall .... 

St. GaythFlag 

Bradfield Street 

Oaklej Street 

BeattyHall 

Stour Wood ...... 

Mistlev Park Gate . • • , 
Bramrord Angel. • . . • 

OfVm Castle 

filmsett ...... 4 

Hintlesham Park .... 

Dodnish Wood . . . , • 

Gifford'sHall 

Assington Park . • • • • 

Sewer , 

Whiston. , 

Hadleigh 



II 

4 

8 

8 

II 

12 

9 

13 

9 
11 

5 

10 

13 
9 
7 
4 
3 
9 

10 

9 
7 



Nearest 
Stations. 



Colchester 

> y 
» f 
1 1 

> 9 

f t 
Manningtree 

f « 

f 9 

9 > 

9 9 
Ipswich • 

> > • 

>» • 

Manningtree 

Colchester 

9 9 
Hadleigh 

Colchester 

Hadleigh 



Lines of Railway. 



£astem Counties 



9 » 
9 9 

9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
> 9 
9 9 
9 9 
» 9 
9 9 
9 9 
f 9 
9 f 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 



Miles 

fr»>m 

Sutton 

to Meet. 



3 

4 
4 
6 

9 
12 

2 

8 

5 

5 

I 

2 

7 
7 

5 

2 

10 

9 
3 

8 



FROM OXFORD TO ST. GEORGE'S. 

CHAPTER X. 

On his return to town, Grey set to work to make arrangements 
towards facilitating matters for the disposal of Morton's property 
at the Maples, and his stud of horses at Newmarket. He first 
went to an eminent auctioneer in the City, and showing him a 
paper (which Morton had enclosed in his letter, authorizing him to 
sell all his furniture, and the lease of his house), gave instructions 
that the property was to be parted with immediately. The auc-» 
tioneer, whose name was Parkins, received Grey's directions with an 
assurance that they should be attended to with as little delay as pos* 
sible ; upon which the latter immediately started off for the Corner, 
and had an interview with Mr. Tattersall ; (in this case also pro- 
ducing his credentials,) and instructed him to the effect that he wishe4 
Morton's horses to be offered for sale at Newmarket during the July 

L 2 
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Meeting, This arranged, he went home to his house in South 
Street, to dress, having that night to dine out at the Clavertons. 

In little mood was he for society on the evening in question. The 
experience of the day weighed heavily on his mind. At all times 
inclined to feel deep commiseration for those poor women whose 
excess of love and trustfulness had caused their fall ; at all times 
ready to treat with kindness, nay, even tenderness, those who had so 
utterly sunk from their former state as almost to cause one to shrink 
from them in disgust, did not the reflection arise that they were 
once innocent children, most likely possessing mothers who would 
die any death ere their darlings should know shame ; having fathers 
who would toil night and day — oh how gladly ! could they but secure 
an unspotted name to those dear girls who gladdened their hearts ; 
rushed to them on their return from work, and ' climbed * their * knees 
' the envied kiss to share j* how much more must his sympathy 
have been enlisted for Lucy Barton ? ' Confound it all,' said he, ' 1 
would to heaven I were not going out to-night ; my mood is to sit 
and think on what I have witnessed to-day ; and could I indulge 
my wish, I feel I should not lie down to sleep the worse man for 
so doing. When will this dreadful crime which peoples our streets 
with misery in its worst form have ceased ? It cannot be denied 
that a purer, holier feeling walks the land than did in days gone by ; 
yet still are girls seduced, and soul and body left to perish ; still do 
men possessing those weapons — such fearful ones when left to work 
out evil — rank, wealth, education, use them to compass the destruc- 
tion of young, inexperienced, and loving women ; still do they lie, 
and use every species of sophistry, to those who reason not but 
trust. By all that is good, these so-called gentlemen cannot at any 
rate be styled chivalrous^ for they strike a defenceless antagonist. 
Oh ! for the day when a man who has ruined a woman, to whom 
he promised marriage, or who in any way has taken an unjust 
advantage of her, misled her belief, or through any sort of mis- 
representation caused her fall, — when such an one, on sitting down 
to dinner, shall find those at the table rise and leave the room, 
and he left there alone. Morton, my friend Morton, has deeplv 
wronged this girl, yet from what I know of him, I never will 
believe him a cold-blooded seducer. I never will think but that, 
so soon as an opportunity shall offer, he will give his name to her 
so justly worthy to be made his wife.' 
In Grey's moral reflections there was no harm, excepting that they 
kept him in his bedroom longer than he was aware of 5 and he having 
sent for a cab some half-hour before, as a matter of course there was 
something to pay Cabby for waitfng. Now, although I consider the 
race of cabmen is very often much sinned against, yet I am not 
visionary enough to believe that any didaxrtic discourse would persuade 
one of its members that a mile and a quarter meant a mile; still 
less am I inclined to think — however much he might be won over to 
acknowledge the abstract beauty of morality when enforced by a 
guerdon of gin — that he would oe disposed to waive any claim he 
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might have for having waited over the stipulated time for a fare, 
from the feet of that rare's having been engaged in ethical contem- 
plation. 

No ! the race of cabmen is a practical race, pursuing a course 
which it follows with undeviating firmness, and which is based on 
two very simple rules: the first of which is, 1,760 yards is a mile and 
a quarter ; thirteen minutes by a fare's watch, is * hover the 'alf 'our, 

* which I ticklary watched the clock when we started, to be twenty- 
' five minutes to two, and it is now seven minutes past three by your 

* own watch, as well as the clock over there.' In these two rules 
^ consist all their law and profits. 

On getting into the cab. Grey told the driver to go to Cavendish 
Square, and of course; when he arrived there found he had to pay 
him extra for waiting; on looking at his watch, he discovered to 
his dismay that he was more than half an hour late i but as his family, 
unlike the Clavertons, had not come over after the Conquest, and 
they were aware that his property, which lay near theirs, had some 
stiffish mortgages upon it, and therefore did not, in common with the 
rest of the world, give him credit for untold wealth, he found them 
already at table, and soup apd fish disposed of. 

The reader will perhaps recollect that the Clavertons had made 
up their minds that Morton was to marry their eldest daughter, but 
that an ill wind, which seemed to blow nobody good, took him one 
<lay to a village not very far from their estate in Devonshire ; they 
had two, estates, one, that which I have already mentioned, and 
another in Norfolk, near to which lay Grey's property. Proud 
and poor: it had been remarked by that much-tq-be-relied-on 
authority, the oldest inhabitant, that he had known the grand- 
fether and father of the present owner ; that the father was prouder 
and poorer than the grand fether^ and the son prouder and poorer than 
either : ^ they are going on at such a rate that soon they'll be too 
' proud to go to heaven^ unless allowed to rule there ; and of course 

* they won't like having to go elsewhere ; and even if permitted to 
' remain on earth, 'twill be of no use^ as they won't have money 

* enough to live on soon, for,' added he, vulgarly, * what they gain in 
^ blood they lose in browns.' 

Bitt I must own that this testimony proceeded from, the mouth of 
a ' regular radical,' who would not bow the knee before Sir Edward 
Claverton ; worship his rank and scutcheon 5 nor seem to be aware, 
on Sir Edward entering the village churchy that he was in the pre- 
sence of the representative pf one of the oldest baronetcies in England, 
while he forgot that he was also in the presence of the King of kings. 

Grey took the vacant chair after apologizing for his want of punc- 
tuality, and found he had on one side of him an old gentleman dressed 
in the very height of foppery, and who, according to the Psalmist's 
estimate of human life, should have been put away some ten 
years ; but regard being had to the career he had led, should have 
oeen an historic preterite at least thirty. The only thing I ever 
heard said to his advantage was, that he was a wonderful man for his 
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years j and so, in sooth, he was indeed, for it is not every one at near 
eighty who could discern with the naked eye that Oroveso wore 
white cloth and the other Druids white linen. He had passed many 
years of his life in a lodging, from which was a good view of an oval 
cricket-ground, not a thousand miles from Kennington. On Grey's 
other side was placed a lady, to whom, in common courtesy to the sex, 
I should have fir^t alluded j this was no other than Matilda Albinia 
Blanche, eldest daughter of Sir Edward and Lady Claverton, who 
was, had all turned out right, to have married a gentleman of the 
name of Morton, at present unable to pay his creditors at Tattersall's 
twenty shillings in the pound, unless some kind friend in the first 
instance furnished him with the needful. 

To this banquet, gloomy and grand, Grey, as I have already ob- 
served, sat down. Matilda Albinia Blanche being already provided 
for, it mattered little to whom she sat next ; her intended was away 
with his regiment, and the empty chair being between her and Old 
Parr, it followed, as a matter of course, that Grey had her and that 
worthy next to him* 

On her other side was Sir Augustus de Castro, who for many 
years, like Old Parr, had had Kennington Oval for his domicile ; his 
sole hotel being Proctor's, and Astley's nearly the only theatre he 
could conveniently get at. It was told me he had for a long time 
been living within the rules, being obliged to do this from having 
never kept within rules before 5 he was a perfect specimen of a gen- 
tleman in manner and appearance, as was Old Parr, as far as manner 
was concerned, though his dress was somewhat against him. 

Lady Claverton's family did not come over after the Conquest. 
By the way^ it was good business — as it is termed in theatrical 
circles — ^in those people who came over after the Conquest, as they 
seem to me to have got such fat slices of the land of old England as to 
have left the actual combatants with scarcely a pied h terre; in addi- 
tion to which advantage, they ran no chance of getting knocked on 
the head. Lady Claverton's family had not been in the same swim as 
Norman Billy's camp followers, having, according to her ladyship's 
version of the matter, been quietly settled in England long before the 
Conqueror was ever heard of; and having married and remarried 
to such an extent, among the Saxon kings, that the arrival of the 
Normans was a perfect godsend to them, for it was actually neces- 
sary a little fresh blood should be infused into their veins ; and as 
their motto of course was — ' They would sooner be burnt than marry 
beneath them,* and they were reported to be rich, the Normans did 
not disdain an alliance, thinking, perhaps, that it was better to take 
property quietly than by force, by doing which they could say with 
William IIL — 

* Non rapiil sed recepi."' 

to which that witty Sydney Smith once observed — * the receiver's as 
* bad as the thief.' 

Lady Claverton's unfriends, when pretending to trace her genea- 
logy stopped at her grandfather, who, they asserted, was a military 
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tailor named Clifford, for some apocryphal service dubbed a knight, 
and allowed the prefix of De, which would make him appear to 
be rather of Norman than Saxon descent; but, as I have already 
said, these were her unfriends, inasmuch as they stated what was 
false when they asserted that the good old snip had been knighted for 
an apocryphal service, for, in very truth, the service was one re- 
quiring an acknowledgment which is usually made in coin ; but from 
the recipient of the tailor's favour not having that useful commodity 
at hand, he was obliged to furnish him out of some stock he had 
always ready, and which was more appreciated than money would 
have been : to be plain, the maker of clothes had lent money to the 
first gentleman in Europe, and the first gentleman called quits in 
knighting his creditor, and by so doing let off the country easier than 
was his wont, for the knighthood saved them the ^*s, and the prefix 
De paid for any s. and d, that might be over. 

Lady Claverton was a great light shining among the lesser ones, 
and what she said and did to a great extent regulated the sayings and 
<loings of many people old enough and ugly enough to judge for them- 
selves. She was supposed, and justly so — for the world is full of 
hero-worshippers — to have the power of opening the hearts of the 
many to the exercise of charity, to a greater degree than her neigh- 
bours, when she consented to become a lady-patroness to a bazaar, 
and hold a stall, which she at times did : on such occasions, she 
would appear supported by her three tall Roman-nosed daughters. 
Heaven help the man or woman who purchased of them, unless he 
or she possessed unbounded wealth, for one had to pay heavily for 
the privilege of buying from so distinguished a family. Why, had 
that gentleman's ashes — I mean Mr. Clovis' — been comeatable — 
which they were not, for at Saint Denis 

* The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic (?) dwellers' — 

had they been forthcoming, I believe I could actually have pur- 
chased them in Royalist days for a sum moderate compared to what 
Lady Claverton would have charged for the contents of her stall. 

Her ladyship was considered by the servants to be ' more haughty 
' and unbending like ' than even Sir Edward ; but I don't think 
this fact at all militates against her being the granddaughter of a 
tailor; indeed, had the odds been twenty to one against such a 
parentage I should have offered to take fifteen after I had heard the 
domestics' opinion. 

Sir Edward Claverton, on Grey's entering the room, had been 
discussing with an old dowager, who wore a perfectly paralyzing 
head-dress, the state of the country ; I use the word not as opposed 
to ' town,' but as implying our right little tight little island. From 
the authoritative manner in which he prophesied its speedy and 
utter downfall, and the round, flowing way in which he said, ' And 
' now they have let this class loose upon us, have given men of no 
' position in the country a voice in matters where they should be dumb, 
' you may depend upon it — although I may not live to see it — that 
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^ England's sun will soon have set for ever, and she will sink in a 
' mere apanage of some other country or countries, having brought 
' down the just vengeance of heaven ;' one might have thought that 
he had received a telegraphic despatch from one of his fleshless 
ancestors, the tenor of which was, ' You gone, there will not be 
^ three righteous men left in England ; so something must really 

* be done, then/ 

The head-dress assented to our baronet's dogmas* One could 
see, from her general appearance, that she was likely to be an indi- 
vidual who was entirely wrapped up in the memory of the past. 

* Ah ! it's very true,' she answered; ' once let the narrow end of the 
' wedge in, and everything is lost* I'm of opinion that all the 
^ abominations we are now suffering from had their rise when they 
' did away with hanging for sheep-stealing. Why give way to 
' pressure from without ? Why, indeed, give way at all ? To pre- 

* serve authority, I'd have hanged them whether they stole sheep 
' or not.' 

This opinion, as evincing firmness, and a determination to act not 
only on the principle of ' quieta non movere^ but to leave things as 
they were, however much the world might desire a change, and 
notwithstanding that circumstances might have arisen not only to 
obviate any necessity for Draconic laws remaining in force, but 
which showed that they failed in having the effect expected of them — 
met with hearty assent from Old Parr and Sir Augustus de Castro* 

Perhaps the reader will here permit me to observe that I was 
present at this dinner; but having had, from the nature of my 
narrative, to use the personal pronoun so much, I am glad to have 
the opportunity of snuffing myself out for the nonce ; it was here 
I first made the acquaintance of Grey, which before long ripened 
into friendship ; and that friendship, I am happy to say, I retain to 
this day ; and on a very interesting occasion some time since I was 
his best man. 

It was a gloomy affair, was that evening. The sadness continued 
even in the drawing-room ; and it was quite a relief to me to have 
done with the past and have to deal with actualities ; although, from 
the atmosphere I had breathed from the middle ages upwards, I could 
scarcely realize to myself what I saw and heard in Regent" Street 
after having left the Clavertons. 

I beheld a nulli secundus emerge from a cab and proffer something 
to the driver ; instead of the Jehu immediately falling on his knees 
and kissing his benefactor's feet whilst declaring himself between the 
embraces, to be his unworthy slave, he held his hand open, in which 
was a shilling, and said, ' That had'nt my fere.' The exquisite 
replied, ' It's all you'll get, you drunken scoundrel/ Now the 
Cabby was not drunk, and being ruffled at the remark, replied, ' Oh, 

' that be d d ! My fare's two bob, and not a farthing less.' 

It turned out he was right, and accordingly another shilling was 
given him. The language was not courteous on either side, though 
the fare had brought any offensive remark he received, on himself; 
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and I must own, after the probation I had gone through, this little 
incident refreshed me. 

Grey amused me much with a description of the portraits of the 
ancestors of the Clavertons at Claverton Grange in Norfolk; telling 
me some had helpless imbecility imprinted on their countenances, 
and it was a mercy that, in the nature of things, they didn't live 
in the times of others, who spoke, as plain as they could speak, 
' How I should like to get the best of you !' ' One,' he continued, 
' is an unmistakable ruffian, who looks at you with a " shouldn't I 
' " like to meet you in a dark lane ?" countenance.' 

Grey, however, did not speak against the present owner of Claver- 
ton Grange or her ladyship, excepting so far as a slight quiz was 
concerned ; but on my remarking we had had a triste evening, 
and that the day was gone by for such politics as our host and 
his company held, he observed, ' Yes, it appears Fox was the 
' devil ; and as he must be looked on as the infima species of 
' villainy, they are unable to classify O'Connell, whom they hate 

* with even a more mortal hatred than Fox. Well, well ; we can all 
^ be taken at a disadvantage much oftener than we give ourselves 
' credit for : I should be mum as to people's foibles after partaking 
' of their hospitality, though I cannot but own that to-night has 

* been a dismal affair, and that a well-regulated funeral would stand 

* out in bright relief to it.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

' Newmarket Races, There and back for five shillings in covered 
* carriages I' — And although the advertisement does not go on to 
state, ' Be sure you ask for the Eastern Counties Railway, all others 
' being spurious,' I would recommend my readers, if they intend 
visiting those races, to go to that railway station, or they may chance 
not to witness them. 

Newmarket Races. There and back for five shillings ! Shades 
of the departed great who used to patronize those races in days gone 
by, what would you think of this, if you could in substance revisit 
the earth, and be prepared to start again ? Would you not be of 
opinion that this levelling age, which has gone so far towards putting 
the attainment of pleasure within the compass of the many, would 
make such as yourselves cease to care for levelling the turf where 
the noble animals in which in past times* you took such delight are 
marshalled to strain their every nerve to secure the palm of victory 
for their owners ? I am not one of those who think that all retro- 
spect must of necessitv be pleasing, and that the present race is 
one of mental and corporeal pigmies, who make up for their want 
of talent by their excess of wickedness ; nor do I think the next 
century — if the world so long lasts — will be peopled with a race 
purely and simply diabolic. No ; I hold to the faith as strongly 
as can its sincerest believers that the nineteenth century is better 
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than the eighteenth, and that the one to come will be an improve- 
ment on both. 

* ^tas parentfim pejor avis tulit nos nequiores 
Mox daturos progeniam vitiosioiem/ 

is a maxim which will not gain my adherence. It might be true 
when it was written, despite of the boasting about the Augustan age. 
I should not take the author of these lines to have been an over- 
stern moralist, despite the way he lashes vice; nor can I quite 
accept the colours in which he paints his patron as true ones. 
However, neither he nor Augustus could have be6n bad compared 
to a vast number of their contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding all the glories of the Auguistan age, methinks it was 
not content with the old Adam vices which had gone before it. No 
doubt the previous era was rich in sin natural, and created not a 
little artificial ; and no doubt the Augustan improved on this stock, 
and the succeeding one still added to the store. The Romans were 
capital hands at inventing a vice, and perhaps loved it because it simply 
was a vice ; with Madame de Pompadour they might have exclaimed, 
on being gratified and refreshed after drinking a glass of water — 

* Quel dommage que 9a ne soit pas p^her !' 

But the present age is not of that ilk; it may still too assi- 
duously follow the old Adam, but it does not create a foster-devil 
in the shape of artificial sin, to the same extent as did the ages which 
have gone before it ; let me assert at once that I firmly believe the 
subjects of Queen Victoria are, in the aggregate, better than those of 
either her grandfather or uncle. 

For all that, give me the patronizers of the turf some thirty years 
ago. I will at least take that class in the aggregate, and match it 
against the present, not because mankind is becoming worse, oh, 
no ! venerable laudator Umporis actij but because the expensive 
pursuit of keeping horses and betting was in those days engaged in, 
mostly, if not always, by men whose position was a guarantee for 
their conduct, and whose purses were long enough to justify them 
in what they did. I have before now said that I thought dis- 
honesty on the turf the exception, and not the rule 5 but the excep- 
tions — for I must speak in the plural number — are rather more 
than I want ofF-hand for the proof of my position ; and even though 
they were less, I own it seems perfectly anomalous that some of the 
class now possessing horses should do so ; for we know they must 
either make their animals pay their expenses, or they themselves 
must go to the dogs ; some do visit the bow-wows, while the great 
temptation to others induces them to do that which, when they first 
commenced having horses in training, they would have scorned 
to have been guilty of. There being plenty of people of princely 
fortunes who keep large studs, let me advise the smaller fry to be 
content with seeing those animals run, and not to fly at game which 
will either ruin their good name or empty their pockets ; indeed, 
may do both, I hear one reader exclaiming, ' Well, but some have 
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* no good name to lose !' I answer, * The sooner they are ofF the turf 

* the better.' Another remarks, ' Many have no money.' My answer 
is still the same ; and I fancy that they will both agree with me. 

' Here's a pretty run out of the route from Shoreditch to New- 
market !' a third will strike in; to him I say, 'Kind andimpe* 
' tuous peruser, bide a while ;' and anon I start ; but don't suppose, 
because I have lived to see the railroad finished to the latter place, 
I never visited the races before that was a fait accompli, I am 
now going there to be present at the July Meeting ; but this don't 
mean that of last year, or the year before. No, several years have 
passed by since what I am about to describe took place j and there- 
fore, if you will, I propose to myself not to do what was then a 
physical impossibility, but to rail it only so for as Chesterford ; to 
enter the capital inn which erst existed there, and which, when 
staying at Cambridge, I had frequently visited ; shake hands with 
him whose hand I shall never grasp again — poor Owen Edwards ] 
that prince of good landlords and fellows ; order my dinner and a 
bottle of the port wine (which he used to say was as good as any in 
England, but he would not match it against any other, as it would 
have to carry such weight for age ; and to whom a wag once 
remarked, * Why, it's sufficiently loaded already'); and having done 
all this, to do — what do you suppose ? go and get ready for dinner I 
Not a bit of it ; there '11 be plenty of time for that presently ; 
and my natural thirst is upon me ; so out with my necessity, and 
hczr my ipsissima verba: ' Waiter, let me have a Chesterford cup 

* as soon as possible ; and, if possible, as good as ever.' 

Oh, what a delightful inn was that ! The dear old waiter looking 
so respectable, that he might have been Archbishop Tennyson 
metempsychosised ; the charming old chambermaid, who could have 
passed for Hannah More, had that estimable and talented lady been 
alive at the period I am treating o£ I never shall forget the dinner 
I had at Chesterford in July 18 — . It was such a rosy party ! We 
sat down six, Roberts and Grey forming two of the number. How 
jolly we were ; and the ruby red had just such softening influence as 
to prompt, on the slightest provocation, the presenting one another 
with five pound notes, and the laying at least three to one against the 
favourite for the July Stakes, although the odds were six to four on 
him. While chatting, and sipping our wine, the landlord asked one 
of our party, whose name was Thomas, and whose acquaintance I 
had that day made through a mutual friend, whether he could speak 
with him for a moment ; Thomas having gone to the door, we over- 
heard Owen Edwards asking whether he and his friends would have 
any objection to a gentleman's occupying a vacant table in the room, 
adding, he is known to you, sir, at the same time mentioning his 
name ; our host concluded by saying the inn was full, or he would 
not have troubled us. My old acquaintance came back, and instantly 
got our permission for the stranger's admission : he told us we should 
find him an agreeable person and that he was a prophet. 

I observed Roberts look amazed. Whether he had not heard of 
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this class of men in connection with racing, or it did not immediately 
occur to him that the new arrival was one of them, I will not take 
upon myself to say ; although I imagine the latter must have been the 
case, as from the way he every week spelt * Bell's Life,' he could not 
but have been aware of the existence of these individuals ; however, 
in whichever position he was in, one thing is perfectly clear, namely, 
that the intelligence seemed to strike him all of a heap; and so 
bewildered did he appear, that I believe if Elijah the Tishbite him- 
self had entered the room, and announced his name, it would not 
have added to his astonishment. In two or three minutes in 
stepped the vaticinating gentleman, and finding we were already 
smoking, he rang the bell, and ordered a cigar to bq brought, as well 
as a glass of brandy and water, together with pen, ink, and paper. 
The waiter having reappeared with all he required, received his 
instructions to have a Welsh rarebit ready punctually by eight 
o'clock ; and then the prophet commenced using pen and ink very 
busily ; and having at length completed his epistle, he folded it up, 
sealed, and directed it, and then again summoned the waiter, and 
gave it into his hands, with directions that it should be posted. 

Seeing that the prophet did not rise up and prophesy, Roberts re- 
gained his spirits, and Thomas going up to Mr. Miles — for that was 
the stranger's name — asked him to join us at our table ; this he did, 
and we found him very amusing, as he had plenty to tell us about 
matters connected with the turf; such as performances of horses, 
their ages, in what year such and such a horse won such and such a 
race, and how much Lord A, lost by it ; what was the reason of Sir 
James B. having left the turf; how Kit Cat had been tried, and how 
- he had heard, from good information, the trial horse had lost all form, 
and consequently had published his prophecy for the July, awarding 
that race to Ravella (who beat Kit Cat, giving him three pounds at 
Northampton, whereas they now ran at even weights), in case of 
anything happening to Macbeth. 

Then the prophesier told us that Narcotic was sure to cut it at the 
hill in his rage on Wednesday, and assured us that it was certain Nat 
would not be given up to ride Warwick ; all of which information he 
finished up by stating he was the individual who foretold that 
Richards would win the Derby on Hidden Fire, although the horse 
was lame at the time ; and, having arrived at; this point, he rang the 
bell, and when the waiter appeared, said, in an innocent way, he 
should like to try some of his brandy and water. 

At nine o'clock the Welsh rarebit made its appearance, and the 
waiter was preparing to leave the room,- when Mr, Miles asked him ^ 
whether he could recommend the brandy and water; and receiving an 
assurance that he could do so with a considerable degree of con- 
fidence, another tumbler of that pleasant fluid was ordered. 

Our newly-made acquaintance continued to furnish us with con- 
versation, much to our entertainment ; and so new was the nature of 
it, and so agreeable and pleasant a fellow did we find him, that it was 
past ten before we thought of making a move ; when finding it was 
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time to start, we called for our bill, Mr. Miles doing the same, and 
adding, * You may as well bring me a glass of your brandy and 
^ water.* 

Roberts and I had a postchaise to ourselves, so that we were 
enabled to offer a seat to Mr. Miles, who had been disappointed in 
a friend he expected to meet him at Chesterford ; and a little after 
eleven we found ourselves in the small town of Newmarket, a place 
which has a world-wide reputation wherever a racehorse is held in 
eSteem. 

BEAR-SHOOTING IN RUSSIA. 

BY BEARSKIN. 
CHAPTER I. 

Sporting friends, have you ever been in Russia ? No ! Well, in 
midsummer-time it is an oven, in midwinter an ice-house, in spring 
time a pond ; for all that St. Petersburgh has its advantages and 
interests — and to a real sportsman, with a firm heart and steady hand, 
the recreation of bear-hunting, to say nothing of the pleasant and 
exciting incidents which offer themselves when foDowing the Elk 
or stalking the Capercailzie, will amply repay a journey due north to 
the banks of the Neva. 

For the benefit of those who, having time and money at command, 
are desirous of visiting the empire of the Czar, I would simply name 
that in summer-time the route is as accessible as that from London 
to Newmarket. To Berlin by rail, thence to Stettin, where twice 
weekly you will find a very fair steamer, which, weather permitting, 
in sixty hours will land you at Benson's English hotel on the Quai 
Anglais, St. Petersburgh, where you will have all the comfort and 
cleanliness a reasonable man can desire. To be more precise, how- 
ever, I may as well add, that steamers direct from Hull start weekly ; 
and to those who are not desirous of seeing the wayside between 
London, Berlin, and Stettin, and fear not the briny ocean, the 
expense is far less. 

The short days of November, however, arrived, and the bear- 
hunting, season commenced, the whole scene shifts. The blue 
waters of the Baltic become ice-bound, so no more steamers — the 
land route is your only chance. And I must admit, to the novice it 
is ofttimes one of danger, always of difficulty, requiring the warmest of 
clothing, and the utmost physical endurance ; add to this patience and 
hope — patience, that, having passed the Prussian frontier, there is not 
a jot of interest till you reach the capital — hope, of good sport. So 
if you desire to eat Kapchicks — generally termed gelinottes — cold for 
breakfast, or hot with bread sauce — about the most gastronomic 
game I know of about Christmas-time — you must proceed to Russia 
overland. I have done so many a time without accident or regret, 
and shall do so again. Now to tell my tale. I invite you to follow 
my footsteps, that is my * Telega ' or ' Troikas ' tracks. I fancy 
the real sportsman, and I only write for such, will be interested y 
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but I must admit, thaf should I be induced to repeat my visit to the 
Russian capital in midwinter-time — the only period, as already 
named, for bear and Elk hunting, &c. — I should endeavour to make 
acquaintance with one of her Majesty's Foreign Messengers, for 
they and they only can do a Russian journey as it ought to be done. 
How they do it in so brief a time, under the most trying circum- 
stances, and what they are paid for their trouble, they alone know. 
All I can say is, that my back has ached ever since I did the deed ; 
and the highest powers of arithmetical calculation have as yet never 
enabled me correctly to calculate the sum total of roubles it cpst me 
for my first journey, to say nothing of the * bores ' I encountered ere 
I shot my first bear, the ostensible object of my journey being bear- 
shooting. Consider that I am at St. Petersburgh. And now, 
permit me to offer some brief but clear details of the wayside. In 
the firs;t place I will give you the information of a friend on his route 
to join me there : — 

' On the 22nd of November last,' he says, * I found myself at 
Berlin. Of the mode of proceeding thence to St. Petersburgh at 
the time being, I was in a great measurf ignorant ; I was fortunate, 
however, in discovering a companion about to proceed on the same 
route, and at once agreed to share his troubles and expenses. We 
started the same night by rail to Konigsberg, an ancient and. 
interesting Prussian town, with two good but expensive hotels ; 
the Hotel de Prusse for choice. Crossed the Vistula over a 
splendid swing bridge, and saw some wild swans which excited our 
sporting propensities. At eight p. m. the following night we found 
ourselves cramped up in the coupe of a heavy diligence, the interior 
being filled wtth Polish Jews. About midnight the axle broke, and 
as a matter of course the lumbering machine went over with a 
terrible crash. We happily escaped unhurt; not so the Jews. 
One miserable fellow had his hand literally smashed, and amputation 
of several fingers— as may be supposed not performed in the most 
surgical manner — .was resorted to on the spot, which caused his 
companions to set up so wild a howl, that had there been any 
wolves in the neighbourhood we should certainly have been free 
from molestation. The wretched man favoured us with a sight of 
his maimed hand, which, I must confess, considerably damped my 
confidence in a Russian diligence as a mode of speedy or safe con- 
veyance. In feet, we were delayed by the accident many hours. 
The night was intensely dark ; we had to procure a fresh vehicle, 
and consequently did not reach the Russian frontier till two p. m. 
on the following day. 

^ There, however, we bade adieu to our Jewish companions as to 
the diligence, and having procured a telega, or German waggon 
without springs, the usual country conveyance, with three post- 
horses abreast, we journeyed onwards alone.' 
This mode of travelling is of a character unquestionably simple, 
if so be it is national. For the benefit of my fellow-sportsmen 
desirous of trying its effects, I will name that it once fe^J to my Jot 
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to endure it for thirty-six hours, and had not a gentle hint been con- 
veyed, that notwithstanding the hay and straw with which it was 
filled, to make a sort of net or craale with cords across the centre 
to sit on, to prevent the horrible jolting, my back would have been 
broken, . , . He continues, ' We reached ICovno and Dunabourgh 
' in safety ; crossed the river Niemen midst floating blocks of ice ; 
' passed the ice-bound Nieper without further accident ; met the 
' railway at ScofF; and after nine days' incessant travelling, rattled 

* over the ill-paved streets of the Russian capital, and found ourselves 
'- comfortably located in Benson's hotel on the Quai Anglais.* 

Thus did my friend reach the capital of the Ciar. I am desirous 
in a measure to be more practical, my object being not only to 
interest, but also to instruct my readers as to the best mode and 
manner of obtaining their object — bear-shooting. 

Imprimis : — Having made up your mind to proceed due north on 
sporting pleasures intent, banish at once from that mind that you 
have previously ever known what the word * cold ' meant. If you 
do not do this, you must take the consequences ; they are severe, 
at times fatal — being convinced, from the practical knowledge of 
one who merely desires to speak truly. Multiply all the keen 
winds, all the snow storms you have ever encountered by twenty- 
five j then supply yourself from head to foot with warm clothing. 
Your experience as to quality may far exceed mine. Take with you 
two rifles, a double-barrelled gun, as much powder and shot as 
you can carry ; and if you are a smoker, no end of tobacco. Cigars 
^e all very well for a shady walk in summer, or a smoking-room in 
winter. To Berlin there is a railway : money and a tongue in your 
head, though it speaks no other language than that your mother 
taught you, will take you there in safety. Go to the Hotel de 
Russie ; ask for the landlord, Mr. Errenreith. He speaks English 
like a native, and is in all ways obliging. The hotel is most com- 
fortable 'y the charges most reasonable. 

. You must now put your hand in your pocket, and purchase a 

* Shoube * or fur cloak. Mr. E. will introduce you to the best fur 
magazine. Do not, I pray, imagine, with the usual sang/roid of an 
En^ishman, that you can do without it. If you do, you will 
scarcely reach St Petersburgh alive — and adieu to all sport. The 
outlay is considerable, but it is absolutely necessary. 

Being so for prepared, proceed by railway to Konigsberg, thence 
to Stalopeen : it is open so far to the Russian frontier. If you have 
plenty of means, apply to Mr. Errenreith, who will send a telegram 
to Konigsberg, and you will find a travelling-carriage prepared on your 
arrival. If not, you must take one with you, or chance the procuring 
one on your arrival. But you may fail, and a residence even of twenty- 
four hours at Stalopeen is neither agreeable nor instructive. The dis- 
tance from Stalopeen to Dunabourgh — from whence, I believe, I am 
correct in stating the railway is now open to St. Petersburgh — is on or 
about four hundred verstes, or three hundred miles. It appears a long 
distance, but it is nothing when you are used to it. And with three 
or four Russian post-horses, whose appearance by no means illustrates 
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their capacities, for they travel readily from ten to twelve miles an 
hour, the road being admirable and perfectly flat, you will soon knock 
off the distance. Bear this in mind, however, that in winter-time, 
when the snow has fallen and becomes frozen, you bid good-bye to 
wheels, and journey on a sledge. It is a rapid, pleasant mode of 
crossing a wild country, and the novelty causes the time to pass. 
You have also frozen rivers to cross, and the chance of many a roll 
in the snow. But what are all these trifling matters when on 
sporting pleasures intent ? At Kovno, a small town on the Polish 
frontier, inhabited by bearded Jews, dirty, nay miserable in appear- 
ance — dishonest thieves in fact — you will apply at the posthouse, 
giving your passport, pro tempore^ to the postmaster for a Potorognia, 
which IS nothing more nor less than a pass and permission to demand 
post-horses, l^his is absolutely necessary j without it, you will be 
stopped at the first posthouse. 

I have now given you a brief outline of the mode and manner of 
proceeding to St. Petersburgh overland, in the least expensive, most 
rapid, and most comfortable manner. The railway from Dunabourgh 
to the capital is, I fancy, about twenty-four hours. The stations are 
good rooms, well warmed, and gastronomical halts by the wayside — 
if not cheap, appetisant. One thing let me entreat you. Forget the 
foolish, nay, ungenerous practice, of comparing a new and half- 
civilized country to that island gem you have left. Keep your 
temper cool and your powder dry ; your eyes and ears open ; your 
mouth shut, as regards abusing every person and everything because 
you have no hot muiEns for breakfast or lobsters for supper. You 
will find Rapchicks and Cavia-Kumel, and kindness if you deserve it. 
One word more ; I have already given you the hint. Should you 
desire to proceed to the Russian capital in mid-winter, quite alone, 
for the first time, get an introduction to one of the members of that 
energetic corps called Queen's For. Messengers. They proceed 
due north, I fancy, every month. If he will accept you as a com- 
panion by the wayside, you will have nothing to do but to sit down, 
make yourself agreeable, go in and win. 

We now find ourselves at Benson's Hotel, Quai Anglais, St. 
Petersburgh. This hotel is kept by two most respectable, nay, 
most worthy English women. By their familiars (I flatter myself I 
am a favourite) they go by the names of ' Aunt Sally ' and ' Aunt 
Bessy.' They are twins, not de facto ^ but in appearance and kindly 
dispositions ; in person fat, fair, probably forty ; in mind superior to 
their class, and deserving of all praise. Their house, generally used 
by Englishmen, is surprisingly clean and comfortable 5 and should you 
chance to fall ill while sojourning there, you will fully understand 
and appreciate the familiar terms ' Aunt Sally ' and ' Aunt Bessy,' 
if so be in your youth you have known the love of one of these 
second mothers. One good night's rest between the sheets of a 
comfortable bed, one good, plain, healthy English dinner, even in 
the capital of him who reigns over all the Russias, and you will 
forget the troubles of the wayside, and be ready to prepare yourself 
for the hoped-for sport. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The limits of a Magazine scarcely permit me to enlarge too freely as 
regards the little incidents, physical and gastronomical, pleasing and 
annoying, that occurred during my brief sojourn in the capital 
famed for caviare and capercailzies. Suffice that I met with all 
and more than the hospitality usually accorded to wandering sports- 
men ; but I soon became impatient to try my prowess in field and 
forest, and was therefore by no means loth to leave the heated atmo- 
sphere of Russian palaces and hotels for the ice-bound forests by 
day and nightly shelter of the peasant's hut. 

Awaiting our departure, however, for Bearland, I met with many, 
and became acquainted with several persons of high distinction both 
in the sporting and political world, among them the Emperor in 
person, to whom I was presented on the parade ground in front of 
the Winter Palace. He courteously provided me with a charger, 
and then left me to freeze with my toes in the stirrups, the occasion 
being a review of forty thousand men — so said — though I doubt the 
number ; nevertheless, it was a fine sight. The infantry and artillery 
^vere worthy of all praise. The Chevalier Garde, or Horse Guards, 
as useless as our own, though better mounted, and a charge of 
Circassians and Cossacks across the Parade — wild and picturesque, 
but in the Astley style — and I felt, when I descended half fi-ozen 
after two hours in an Imperial saddle, that I had lost much valuable 
time that might have been far better employed in practising the art 
of walking in snow-shoes. 

I had also the pleasure of meeting Prince Woronzow, a Russian 
by birth, but an Englishman in manner, feeling, and tastes, and a 
sportsman. His stable — and a most charming stable it is, though 
the word may sound strange in such connection — is filled with 
English horses ; his coach-house with English carriages j his stud- 
groom an Englishman, who has lived with him many years, as some 
of the helpers also. And several visits alike to stable and harness- 
rooms proved to me that the man was worthy of such a master, the 
master fortunate in the possession of such a man. 

What the Prince can possibly do with such a valuable stud in 
St. Petersburgh it would be difficult to say. Hunting there is none, 
save an occasional scramble with a scratch pack of harriers about 
September, then over. It is impossible to ride in winter, and in 
summer he is rarely there. So I conclude, his taste being strong — 
as whose is not for the animal horse ? — he does as I did, sits himself 
calmly on the comfortable seats prepared for idlers in the stable, 
smokes his pipe in peace, and admires the fine hacks' flowing tails 
and admirable condition from their heels, and wishes they and he 
were far at Melton instead of in Russia. The very civil groom 
informed me that his Highness or Excellency, as may be — titles due 
north are a riddle — gave 700/. for a horse of Sir W. Wynne's, which 
died a week after landing in the capital. I also became acquainted 
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with General GaresdofF, commander of the cavalry, and several 
others; and last, though not least, saw the Circassian leader 
(as I shall call him) SchamylL I am forgetting, however, that we 
are at St. Petersburgh, on bear-shooting intent, not for the mere 
pastime of sight-seeing or society. Our party is formed. It con- 
sisted of one of the most experienced bear-slayers in Europe — an 
Englishman, long resident in Russia, at least during the sporting 
season, an officer of her Majesty's Guards; and I, who tell* the tale, 
recollect that nothing I have said, nothing I am about to say, is 
aught but simple fact. I have no power, had I the will, to invent. 
Let me now remind you that there are many things to be thought 
of ere you are fairly started on a bear-shooting expedition in the far 
North. You have warm clothes and rifles, and powder and shot, 
and many little English comforts, and so forth. There is still much 
to provide. Imprimis, dogs ; dogs trained to a bear — rough, and 
savage, and courageous. If you can take a bulldog or so forth from 
England he may prove useful. Then snow-shoes ; and having 
them, you must learn to walk in them — no easy accomplishment ; 
and bear-spears have to be provided. I should like to give the 
uninitiated a woodcut of all these little trifles, were I so permitted. 
And then there are bear-hunters, and prog, and troikas. And, above 
all, bears must be found and ringed to be hunted. 

Previous to actually taking the field in search of bears'-grease — that 
is, awaiting a good report of bears and sufficient severity of weather — 
we started for Gatchina, about eighty miles distant from the capital, 
for a week's Elk-hunting, Having reached our destination, we 
established ourselves in a peasant's cottage, by name Readyvons, 
better known as Old Readyvons, whom we subsequently took with us 
to the north. We were out at daybreak on the morning following 
our arrival , in search of some reported elks, found their tracks, but 
hunted them without success till nightfall. In fact, we met with no 
sport worth recording throughout the week, although we saw both 
white grouse and capercailzie ; our object, however, was Elk. On 
this we returned to the capital, after an intense cold drive of four 
hours in a sledge, to Gatchina, zni thence by rail — a blank week. 
Subsequently, having dined with General GaresdofF, commander of 
the cavalry, we left his house at midnight for the country residence 
of Count Zenobie — we travelled in troikas — having arrived about 
8 A.M. After breakfast we drove over to General GaresdofF's, 
about an hour's drive, it having been reported that a lynx was 
ringed. So much time, however, was lost in useless preparations, 
that when we reached the ground it was almost too dark to shoot. 

Having taken our allotted places, I found Prince Gatesin on my 
right, and the Bavarian minister. Count Munster, on my left. 
About a hundred and fifty beaters were placed on the unprotected 
sides of the ring, and the dogs were slipped. They soon gave tongue, 
and hunted the lynx in covert for at least two hours, without causing 
it to break. At last, when nearly dark, I saw something which I 
could scarcely distinguish move in a thicket about fifteen yards dis- 
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tant, directly in my front. It was the lynx. I moved my rifle to 
the shoulder, but he instantly discovered me. I fired and missed, 
being unable to catch the sight of my rifle, it was so dark. I gave 
him the second barrel as he bounded through the snow. With equal 
ill luck he passed the line of guns untouched, and was away. Thus 
terminated an unsuccessful day. We dined at General Garesdoff's, 
and returned to Zenobie's to sleep. On the following morning wz 
started again in search of some elk, reported to have been ringed, 
but, on taking our places, found they had already bolted, and all we 
saw were their tracks on the snow. Determined, however, as the 
day was early, not to throw away a chance, we sent our head man 
forward in the hope he might ring them again. Late in the after- 
noon he returned, and to our joy reported successfully. We lost no 
time in proceeding to the spot, and had scarcely taken our places, 
when suddenly an enormous animal appeared before me. He stood 
calmly among the fir trees, which covered his shoulders, about one 
hundred and fifty yards distant. I waited patiently, on which two 
more came up, and they all stood together, looking more like Bison 
than anything else : they were bulls. Observing they were on the 
alert I prepared to fire, being in great hopes they would ap- 
proach me. 

The leader, however, was in the act of turning ofF, so, fearing I 
might lose him, I gave him a well-directed ball behind the shoulder, 
but rather too high. I then fired my second barrel at one of the 
others as he crossed a small opening, and apparently missed him. 
Then loading quickly, I ran round to cut them off. When passing 
an open space, to my astonishment out rushed the old bull close 
upon me. I gave him a shot full in the chest, which brought him 
on his knees. He floundered up, and made a rush to pass me, 
when I gave him the second barrel behind the shoulder, and he fell 
dead at my very feet. 

I need scarcely add that I felt considerably elated at this success. 
I had killed the largest bull after much hard work : he weighed 
about 900 lbs. One of my companions shot the next best, and 
Count Munster secured the smaller bull. The next morning we 
endeavoured to ring a pack of wolves, but they beat us ; and 
findii^ there was nothing more to be done, we dined at Zenobie*s, 
and reached St. Petersburg!! again at 2 A. m., driving through a 
heavy snow-storm, which blew right in our faces — not the most 
agreeable pastime in Russia. 

The brief time which now remained to us ere we started north- 
wards was occupied in preparing for our adventures with the bears. 
After much practice I had become tolerably active in snow-shoes, 
and in good working condition. Our provisions, all frozen, were 
packed in two sledges. We had sent off, to Ladrena Pauline, our chief 
huntsman, a fortnight previously, four hundred verstes to the north 
on the Archangel road, where we expected to find four more hunters, 
who had been travelling hundreds of miles on snow-shoes, making 
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inquiries at the diflFerent villages for bears. And on the 7th of 
January last we left St. Petersburgh at midnight in a troika. 

The snowy roads were bad and lumpy, and ere we reached Ladrena 
Pauline, our halting place on the morning of the lOth, there was 
scarcely a bone in my body which did not ache. We put up in a 
peasant's cottage, and, notwithstanding the fatigue, practised in 
snow-shoes during the morning. The next we were off before day- 
light eighteen verstes, a bear having been reported; but having 
hunted the ring,* which was very large and thick, all day without 
success, we were compelled to return to the village to sleep ; that is 
to say, we obtained straw to lie down on. After travelling seven 
verstes the following morning, we hunted again unsuccessfully all 
day, and then returned to Ladrena Pauline. I may here remark 
that no sport in the world is so fatiguing, and at times so disap- 
pointing, as bear-hunting. Hundreds of verstes may be travelled 
•ver, days and days lost in hunting unsuccessfully; but let a bear be 
met with, and, what is far better, a bear killed, and fatigue and 
cold frost and snow, difEculties and dangers, vanish from the mind. 
And while the one joyous day's sport stands forth brilliantly as an 
era never to be forgotten, all else vanishes as difficulties overcome 
and forgotten. 

Thus we made many a hard day's march ; travelled no end of 
verstes in sledges, over frozen deserts, or through dense forests; 
beheld myriads of Rapchicks and Capercailzie ; never looking back 
with regret, always forward with hope, that success would terminate 
our trials. Now sleeping on straw in the peasant's hut, now by the 
side of a heated stove in the same room, with a cock crowing or a 
child squalling. To-day bright with hope, to-morrow down with 
disappointment. The bear-hunter must, however, prepare himself 
for all this, and more. But, as we have said, one good day obliterates 
the past. 

. Such was our own case. Many were the blank days we toiled in 
vain ; many the difficulties and dangers we passed ; for all that the end 
told a joyful tale. It was on the early morning of the 17th January 
that we started to hunt a bear which some peasants declared their 
dogs had ' barked ' two months previously ; and on this occasion we 
had the good fortune to discover his old den between two fallen 
trees. Bruin, however, was absent. Trusting he was not far off, 
we slipped the dogs, when one of them gave tongue in a. thicket of 
young spruce firs about forty yards from the spot where I stood : and 
the other dogs coming up, joined in a chorus more delightful than 
an opera, it was quite evident we had found at last. A deer-stalker, 
or a salmon-fisher who has risen a twenty-pounder, will alone be 
enabled accurately to analyze the feelings of excitement at such a 
moment; a sort of Balaklava charge running through the heart. 
My man Petrusko, a mighty hunter, who always carried my rifle, 
handed it to me immediately, and I went at once to the spot where 

♦ I should explain that ringing a bear, or other large game, means simply harbouring. 
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the dogs were barking, when I beheld what appeared to me to be a 
great lump of black hair ; in fact, a guardsman's bearskin peeping 
from the snow. Without a moment's hesitation I fired bang into 
the centre of this hairy wig ; and then, like a warrior of olden times, 
advanced with my spear to mortal combat. 

But my precautions were useless. I had shot the wig right 
through the heart. It was a bear, but a small one. Nevertheless^ 
we were rejoiced at the opportunity of blooding our dogs after so 
many failures. 

A few days subsequently we were still more successful ; another 
bear was reported, in search of which we proceeded ten verstes. 
The weather was so intensely cold that it was long ere I recovered 
the use of my limbs after quitting the sledge. 

However we had soon warm work enough. Having almost 
hunted the ring without success, Feador, one of our hunters, who 
was by my side, remarked that some twigs had been torn off the 
adjacent young firs — a sure sign that a bear was at hand. Petruchio 
slipped my rifles out of the case immediately, and although ignorant 
of all, save a few words of Russe, I was perfectly alive to the fact of 
Bruin's being in the neighbourhood. 

Having waited a few moments, one of the dogs came up and 
commenced barking furiously by a root about ten yards distant, when 
the remaining dogs joining in chorus, out rushed a large she-bear. I 
gave her my right barrel in her ribs, it being impossible to get a shot 
at her shoulders. Having recoiled for an instant on receiving the 
shot, she struggled on in the snow, and then turned to attack the 
dogs. On this I fired a snap shot with my second barrel, which 
lodged in a tree, the covert was so dense ; but one of my com- 
panions coming up, drove his spear right through her heart. She 
had three cubs, which the dogs killed. On skinning her, I found 
my ball had traversed her body. Having fed the dogs, we got back to 
our sledges. This bear was killed in the government of Novgorood. 

The weather now became intensely cold, 32 degrees Reaumur^ 
with an occasional high wind, which during a Russian winter is like 
facing razors and knives, added to which there was a heavy fall. 
AH this, however, by no means damped our ardour; on the con- 
trary, it is the very weather for bear-hunting : and we soon heard 
another bear had been ringed in the deep snow, which was a cer- 
tainty, the killing of which I shall remember to the last day of my 
existence. ' 

The covert in which the bear was ringed was intensely thick, so 
we formed line, and went into it at once. We had been there 
scarcely ten minutes, when a dog farthest from the spot where I 
stood, gave tongue. The other dogs joining immediately in chorus, 
it was evident the bear was at home. I own I did not expect to 
tak« any part in the affray, as it was quite impossible to free myself 
from the dense thicket of young spruce firs with their tops weighed 
down with snow. Moreover, the points of my snow shoes were 
continually sticking into the frozen snow, causing me to slip back 
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instead of advancing. Indeed, I could scarcely proceed a yard, while 
my companions had all bolted towards the bear. However, I Jcept 
Peter as near to me as possible, with my rifle and spear, as it is not 
very agreeable to find oneself -unarmed with a bear in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the following results amply prove the fact. 

At last I got fairly jammed between two small trees, being utterly 
unable to proceed or advance another yard. In this dilemma I 
became conscious that the barking of the dogs came nearer and 
nearer to my unpleasant position ; and I could distinctly hear the 
growling of the bear as she was fighting them. And it was not very 
long ere I became fully alive to the fact that sh€ was approaching 
nearer and nearer to the place where I was transfixed. At this 
moment Peter wanted .to make off : I implored him by signs to give 
me either my rifle or spear. But he hesitated to approach, as the 
bear was coming nearer and nearer, and it was quite evident that in 
a few minutes she would be upon us. In fact she was then only ten 
yards distant, fighting furiously with the dogs, while I was quite 
unarmed and powerless. 

I need scarcely venture to detail the all-overishness I experienced. 
Cold as the weather, my position was diabolically warm. Happily, 
a spark of courage at this moment blazed up in Peter's craven heart, 
and handing me the rifle in its case, he bolted. I scarcely dared look 
up, till I had uncased it, and put the stops back ; expecting each 
moment the hug of death, an embrace rather too warm to be pleasant 
even in a Russian forest in midwinter-time. 

However, there was little time for fear or consideration; the 
animal was now within five yards of the spot where I stood, so I 
slipped odt of my snow shoes, with the full conviction that it was do 
or die. Not a soul was near ; not even a capercailzie was in sight 
to witness my miserable fete. I can answer for it, that I felt as 
cool as a cucumber from nose to big toe. 

Notwithstanding my awful position, she came on. I took two 
steps towards her in the deep snow, intending to shoot her as she 
was fighting the dogs ; — fancying her head was away from me, for a 
small spruce bent down with snow at the moment prevented my 
clearly distinguishing her, though I could see a mass of hair. While 
in this position she killed my poor dog Crib, a favourite English 
bulldog, my constant companion ; and as I peeped over the spruce 
to get a shot, to my astonishment, of course neither fear nor disgust, 
she popped her head up within a yard of my face. At the mtfment 
she looked as astonished as I did. I only wish I had her photograph. 
Her mouth was wide open — such a mouth I and her eyes— ah, what 
eyes ! I see them now, when I have the nightmare, staring out of 
her head. I fired without a moment's hesitation right into her face, 
and to my horror and dismay missed her clean. Nbw or nevei* ! she 
was coming on, and my only chance depended on the one barrel 
remaining. I knew it, and on my life I felt it. I took care not to 
miss her this time. I put the muzzle of the rifle within a foot of her 
head, fired, and she fell stone dead. My sporting friends, believe 
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this was a practical experience of sporting excitement that can 
scarcely^ be exceeded. To speak of it when over is vastly agreeable 
and interesting : to undergo it, a sort of amputation of a limb per- 
formed by an inexperienced hand. All's well that ends well ; and 
I thanked God for a safe deliverance. I had killed two bears ; but 
since that period have never expended a shilling in bears' grease. 
The mere recollection makes my hair stand on end. 

( To be continued. ) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EVAN M'ILDUI. 

On the morning after the wreck the whole neighbourhood was 
busily employed in collecting the fragments, and whatever the sea 
felt inclined to part with which had originally belonged to the 
vessel ; and the shipwrecked seamen thus got some of their clothes, 
and a few other trifling matters. The captain had secured his papers 
and the money he possessed, about his person, so that they were not 
entirely destitute, and in a day or two he was so far recovered — 
though his face was much cut about and strapped up — as to be able 
to take his departure with his men, which he did after evincing his 
gratitude and thanks in every way in his power, and they took their 
way towards Glasgow. Mr. Cameron, who had some business at 
Glasgow, and who offered to do what he could for them there, took 
the opportunity of preceding them by a few hours. 

Allan, however, was pronounced by the medical gentleman, who 
had ridden some fifteen or sixteen miles to see him, to be in imminent 
danger of brain fever ; and after prescribing the proper course of 
treatment, and recommending careful watching and even restraint if 
necessary, should it be required, he promised to come again in a day 
or two. The major was dull or lazy, and had one of his periodical 
sulky fits, as he called them, during which he kept himself in his 
own apartment, when he was not watching or sitting with Allan 
(who could not be moved), a duty which old Campbell, who hurried 
over half distracted at the news of his son's danger, was very jealous 
of permitting any one else to share. 

One fine evening Sydney was sitting in Allan's room, with a book 
resting on his knee, looking carelessly out of the little window. 
Old Campbell was watching by the bed of his son, his strongly- 
marked features bowed over him, and expressing the deepest grief. 
Allan was in a state of torpor, and insensible, but moving his head 
restlessly from side to side now and then. Ethel had just come 
into the room with some preparation for the invalid, when a note 
was h^ded to her. Recognizing the handwriting, and saying. 
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' From papa !' with some little surprise as she broke open the 
envelope, she glanced hurriedly over it. ' How unfortunate, A 
* summons from papa.' 

It is needless to say that this was not very agreeable news to Sydney, 
who, however, could not express anything beyond a very proper and 
well-bred regret at the loss they were to sustain. Poor Syd ! he 
had to look the rest ; and it is to be supposed that he did manage 
that mute telegraphic style of communication with some effect, for 
Ethel's tell-tale cheek heightened in colour most sensibly. 

To his question as to ' How long they were to be deprived of her 
' presence ?' she replied, for about a week, she supposed, as some 
friends had sent sudden notice of their intention to be with them on 
the morrow, and it was absolutely necessary that she should start at 
once, as by a sharp ride of some six or seven miles she would just 
catch the coach that ran to the railway. Neither the laird nor the 
major were at home, so her adieux for the time consisted of a brief 
message to each ; and having intrusted Sydney with the charge of 
seeing her pony saddled and made ready, she went to complete her 
toilette. 

In a few minutes the pony was at the door, and Ethel appeared 
dressed for the journey. Placing her dainty foot in Sydney's extended 
hand, she sprang up into the saddle, and bending down, she placed 
her hand in his to bid good-bye. He retained it for a second or 
two, and after a hesitating attempt at withdrawal it was suffered to 
remain. Sydney was on the point of saying something desperate, 
but the pony pawed impatiently, and pressing a kiss upon the little 
hand he held he released it. The pony bounded over the gravel 
path and through the gate as she waved her hand to him, and the 
fairy form, bright eyes, and golden locks flowing so freely from under 
the jaunty bonnet vanished as they came. 

Sydney turned to the house. What a heavy, dull place it seemed ! 
The heathery hills were brown, melancholy, and sombre. The 
blue mountain peaks were still blue, and the sky was clear enough, 
but there was a deadness about it. Scenery bored him. The little 
world around him had no sun in it. The major was still distrait. 

The laird had many magisterial and other duties to occupy him, 
which took him a good deal from home, so that Sydney and the 
house were left pretty much to themselves. Sydney took the oppor- 
tunity, while strolling about with either his gun or his fishing-rod 
over his arm, under a pretence of sport, to make long excursions 
amongst the wild glens and mountain-peaks which shot up in varied 
and bold, or fantastic forms in all directions ; and in these solitary 
rambles he grew quite an expert cragsman. Amongst such wild 
scenes he would sometimes wander on and on, purposeless and 
unoccupied, save with his own thoughts, or reclining on a bed of 
heather by the shore of some sunlit loch or brawling river, while 
his rod or gun lay idly by : here he would muse and build up fair 
scenes in his imagination, in which golden hair and sapphire eyes 
played no small part, hour after hour^ until the lengthening shadows 
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warned him to turn his steps towards the Lodge. Truly our friend 
was in a parlous state. Autumn was fading in mellow gold, but his 
thoughts were of the green and tender hues of spring. 

One day, not far from the Lodge, he was half sitting and half 
leaning against an overhanging rock in a corner of a lonely little glen 
which was fenced in on two sides with silver birch and ruddy rowan, 
and backed by dwarf pines, while in front ran a narrow path which 
intersected the glen. The seat he had chosen was enclosed on 
either side by abrupt rocks, the exit from which was before him. 
The sun shone into the spot, and it was a warm, sheltered, cozy 
nook, with a delightful peep of the glen beyond. His rod was stuck 
upright in a cleft of the rock by his side. He had been trying a cast 
or two upon the same loch which was the scene of Johnnie Ren- 
shaw's first introduction to the reader, and a brace or two of fair 
trout at his feet formed rather an excuse or a proof of his having 
been fishing, than the bag of a keen sportsman. While resting there, 
and calling up to his mind the fair form of her who was now so 
seldom absent from his thoughts, he became aware that the prospect 
was slightly darkened by some passing shadow, and a kind of low 
growl as from some savage beast, caused him to look up hastily. 

A hideous form was before him. It was a man of deformed and 
dwarfish stature, with tangled red hair hanging over his face in mats, 
from between which gleamed out a pair of green wolfish eyes. The 
legs were short, excessively knock-knee'd, with huge misshapen 
joints and tremendous splay feet, which moved with a crab-like 
motion. Long arms uncovered, and browned to a deep tan by the 
^un, scarred and knotted like oak branches ; shoulders of enormous 
width and muscle ; and a beard to match the hair, constituted the 
extraordinary figure, while the creature's cavernous mouth was 
opened stupidly, and a fat immense tongue lolloped and slavered 
down over its blubber lips. Around him was wrapped a tattered 
fragment of a greasy plaid for mere decency's sake. It was anything 
but a pleasant spectacle to look upon, especially as the moment he 
caught sight of Mr. Yahoo, he began to make a low bellowing noise, 
something like the first note of defiance sent forth by an angry bull, 
and to come hobbling over the large intervening masses of rock 
towards Mr. Yahoo in a very odd but rapid way, but with very un- 
mistakeable intentions. He recognized the idiot son of old Nannie. 

Sydney was for a moment alarmed. The sight of such an un- 
looked-for vision was indeed well calculated to try his nerves. He 
sprang to his feet, and being unarmed, was stooping to seize a large 
fragment of rock, when he saw his fishing-rod, and bethought him 
of the long spear in the butt — an appendage belonging to a London- 
made rod which he had brought with him, and which the major had 
often laughed at, although he had found it useful at times. He 
seized the rod, and hastily pulling off the top joint and casting it 
aside, turned the spear towards the idiot, who was now within two 
or three paces of him, and was balancing himself upon the edge of a 
large stone, preparing to spring down upon him -, when suddenly the 
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sound of a harsh female voice calling from behind, caused the idiot to 
pause and look round. The call was repeated, and glaring savagely 
at Mr. Yahoo, and shaking its wild head with the most fearful 
grimaces at him, it retreated sideways slowly and unwillingly, 
menacing him from time to time j when the call being repeated a 
third time in sharper and louder tones than before, it dropped its head 
on its breast, and springing with the utmost apparent recklessness 
down the rocks which led up to the nook, disappeared. 

To say that Sydney felt considerably relieved at its disappearance, 
would only be the truth, for the whole occurrence was so utterly 
unexpected and uncommon, and occupied altogether so brief an 
instant, that he had some difficulty an hour after in persuading him- 
self that it had occurred, although when he called up the scene, a 
slight shudder at the recollection betrayed the reality of it. 

He said nothing about it, however, not caring to own that he 
really was alarmed, but wisely took the precaution of never going out 
without his skene dhu in future. 

A few days after this, the laird at dinner, on his return from some 
county business, said to Sydney : ' By the way, Syd, my dear boy, I 
have a bit of good news for you. I saw The M*Cluny in the town 
to-day, and hearing that you were staying with me, he has given 
you permission for two or three days' deer-stalking on BenLiddich. 
Your quarters are eighteen miles from here, and you will have to 
put up with the roughish accommodation of a forester's cabin ; but 
ou will get some sport, and therefore I would advise you not to 
ose so fair an opportunity. He will meet you himself on Tuesday 
evening at the forester's, and have Wednesday with you 5 but he 
has to start for the south on Thursday, so you will have to excuse 
him. The major and myself are both getting somewhat too stiff 
for the fatigues of deer-stalking, so you will have to go alone. And 
now you had better put your armoury in order. You must take a 
couple of rifles, and get Alaster to cast you a dozen or two of new 
bullets; and tell Donald to clean the rifles, and to see that the 
locks and all the other gear are in good trim.' 
Sydney was delighted with the prospect of a change of sport, for 
he had been getting a little rusty with the last few days' inaction, and 
he immediately sought his allies Alaster and Donald ; and a great 
squirting of dirty water, combined with much rubbing and oiling, 
took place during the next two hours, intermingled with casting of 
bullets and fragmentary discourse. 

' Ay, it '11 be Glen Carrick ye'U be goin' to. A ken ut weel,' said 
Alaster. 

« An' Evan M'lldui is The M'Cluny's forester there. Ay, it's a 
' gude providin', and The M'Cluny's verra trustfu' o' him.' 

* Verra true j an' a braw lad an' bonnie's Evan. Sax feet twa in 's 
' stockn's.' 

' Puir Evan !' 

* Oh ! Ay, ay, puir Evan !' 

* But why " Puir Evan ?" ' asked Sydney. ' If he's such a fine 
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^ fellow, In such a good place, and his chief has such confidence in 

* him, what is he to be pitied for f ' 

' Hey, but it's a sad tale, an' maybe I'll tell 't ye as I drive ye 

* owre to Carrick,' said Alaster. And as Alaster was evidently in- 
disposed to enter further on the subject then, Mr. Yahoo said no 
more about it ; and they finished their preparations in desultory 
talk. 

The next morning was fine below, though Ben Gorm and some 
of the loftiest peaks had not yet discarded their nightcaps. 

Soon after breakfast a low double dog-cart, drawn by two under- 
sized but active ponies, stood at the door, and Alaster. was busy 
depositing within it such matters as Mr. Yahoo might be supposed 
to require. Alaster had preferred to drive Mr. Yahoo himself, to 
allowing any one else, because he had a near kinsman a few miles 
beyond Carrick, and there were some little matters of business 
between them which it required a personal conference to settle, and 
he decided to drive over to his kinsman's while Mr, Yahoo was 
deer-stalking, and to spend a day or two there. 

With a large regalia trailing a delicate perfume behind them, they 
trotted briskly away ; for the road being good for the first mile or 
two from the Lodge, they made good time of it, chatting gaily as 
they went. And Alaster proved himself an excellent ally and a 
most amusing companion to journey with. Story and legend, anec- 
dote and quip, enlivened by touches of pathos, mingled with flashes 
of that quaint old Scottish humour which makes their literature so 
amusing, apt, and sparkling, followed each other on the slightest 
provocation. The piper had evidently some strong touches of the bard 
remaining in him, and if he did nothing but amuse his chief when he 
w^s dull and distrait, or when stopping at the Lodge during any of 
the long dreary winter months, he ' earned his oats,' as the phrase 
goes. 

' And noo we're awa frae Dunstuffin. That's the mairch 'twixt 
' the laird's estate an' that o' yon Skillet bodie o' Glen Skillet, as he 
' ca's it ;' and the piper pointed to the low wall which ran up a lofty 
hill on the left, stretching far up and away like a gigantic ribana, 
and dividing the properties. 

' Oh, that's General Skillet's estate, eh ?' said our friend, in 
answer to the remark. ' And by the way, what regiment did he 

* serve in ?' 

' In joost nane at a'. He was naethin* mair than ane o' thay 

* commissary bodies that lined their ain pooches at the cost o' ither 

* an' better folks. He was a dom clipper o' cheese pairins in the 
' Peneensular ; an* he bocht the estate for forty thoosan' poonds. 
'An' a've heerd me ftiither say that he bocht it wi' forty thoosan' 
' empty whames, an' his amang the noomber. Hey, but he's an' 
' awfii' scrape — yon auld Carle ; an' that's a great thing to say in the 

* Hielands, where scraping's the rule and no the excaption. They 
' say that there's naethin' can beat a Hielander in a dead grip o' 
' his ain — an' he's nae fule for that, faith ! an' that the Jews look on 
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' Canaan as a' o' tither side o* the Tweed ; an' this as the desait. 
' And indeed I'm no certain that it wadna talc a cleverer chiel than 
' Moses to find the way to a Hielander's pooch, though he fiind the 

* Egyptians no that difficult. They do say that ane Jew ance med 

* the mistak, an' fund himsel' o' the wrang side o' the Border. 
' Moy certies, mon, but the Egyptians were revenged for that spoilin' 
' they gat, for he had to flee awa' wi' naethin' at a' but his sark 
' on i an' it's a maircy the saircumcised infidel didna gang awa' a 

* leevin' illustration o' the nakedness o' the land. But, the de'il a 
' Hielander's a match for this cheil, mind, for he'd bairgin' him cot 
^ o' his bairthright ; an' if he didna skin him and scalp him ootrkht 
' while he did it, he'd at least be bund to scrape afF his thatch wi' 

* a sma' tooth comb, if the live stock wad bring him anything hame 
' noo, an' that's a great fee' 

Sydney laughed heartily at this striking comparative instance of 
the acquisitive talent of the ex-commissary. And Alaster con- 
tinued : 

' It was just that auld crabbed donnart auld deevil that brocht pair 
' Evan to grief. Ye mind seein' tell o' the Glen Skillet clearings in 
' a' the papers — a while bye ?' 

' No, I cannot call it to mind,' said Sydney. 

* Weel, weel. Maybe, no ! maybe, no ! Young heads are aye 

* gleg to avoid e'en the name o' misfortune ; an' scarce carry the 

* memory o' those that dinna consairn them. It's twal' years since 
' it happed, an' I'll show ye the very spot, an' tell ye the very tale, 
' an' a' aboot it a short mile or twa on.' And the piper relapsed for 
a time into silence. 

They had left Ben Gorm and its attendant peaks behind them, 
and entered for some time on a long stretch of dull undulating moor, 
which ran for some distance along the base of the chain of hills that 
united Ben Gorm with some lofty mountains further on. 

Away to the right stretched an immense expanse of short bog- 
myrtle and scanty heather. The road had been made over a morass 
with vast toil and labour. Black and very dreary was the imme- 
diate scene as they rolled slowly onward ; a constant succession of 
deep peat-cuttings sunk into pools of ink. Occasionally, a little bog 
loch, its black waters fringed with white skeleton unearthly-looking 
reeds, broke on the view, but did not relieve it. Here and there, at 
intervals of a mile or more, a sort of rude shanty or hurricane-house 
of turfs set up for stormy weather by the shepherds, gave the only 
evidence of human life which they came across. Mr. Yahoo was no 
admirer of Lowland moor scenery, and kept his gaze away from it as 
much as possible, and towards the range of hills beyond. At length 
they came to a point where the road divided, one branch leading out 
away over the seemingly interminable moor, and the other heading 
round towards the hills upon the left. To Sydney's great delight, 
they took the latter road, which proving a better bit than they had 
been travelling on, they sprung the willing ponies along it at a good 
pace, and rapidly approached the sweeping rising ground that formed 
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the lower slopes of mountains beyond. Soon the bog gave place to 
patchy rock, heather, and whins ; and as they approached, the slopes 
grew steeper, belts of fir trees appeared, and mountain scenery again 
set in. Both Alaster and Sydney got down and walked by the 
ponies up a sharp ascent to relieve them, and Alaster was still silent. 
Presently he began fingering his pipes, which were always slung at 
his shoulder when walking. The chanter began droning, and he 
struck up a lively march, evidently with the intention of drowning 
the sombreness of his thoughts. They had entered a gorge, and as 
the bare and rocky sides echoed the wild din which seemed to 
harmonize so well with the harsh scenery, Mr. Yahoo caught him- 
self muttering in a sort of betrayed surprise — ' Confound those bag- 

* pipes, they're positively bearable after all !* And as the air grew 
wilder and more eccentric, and went pealing away up the pass before 
them to martial time and step, our hero somehow found his colour 
rising, his frame erecting itself, chest out, and head up, and despite 
the steepness of the path, he went stalking away up it, quite absorbed 
in the air, and not thinking that he was not on altogether level 
ground, and in this the ponies at least appeared to emulate him. 

To those who have only heard a bagpipe in a room, or in London 
streets, a more execrable instrument of torture can hardly be con- 
ceived. Under the circumstances, they are like a bull in a china 
shop ; but hear them softened by distance over a Highland lake, or 
just opening a mountain pass, and coming towards you, and the 
effect is inexpressibly wild, striking, and harmonious. And Mr. 
Yahoo couldn't help thinking so too, as he remounted the dog-cart, 
and once more took his seat by the piper. Turning a bold shoulder 
of lofty rock which half blocked the gorge, they came upon a 
widened space — a kind of small plateau behind it — upon which were 
the roofless ruins of two or three cabins. The walls had evidently 
been pulled down, so that mere lines of stones, but a few feet in 
height, marked the spot where the walls had stood ; a ragged stone 
fence, enclosing about an acre of ground, and a mass of rubbish and 
mouldering rafters, half overgrown, alone remained to indicate what 
had once been the habitation of man. The situation had been well 
chosen, being sheltered on three sides from the fierce winds which 
swept the gorge. At the back, a little mountain rill fell tinkling 
from rock to rock into a rude basin composed of three or four blocks 
of granite. 

' And that was Evan's cabin, and yonder lived the auld folks, and 

* ane or twa neebors,' said Alaster, pointing to these remains ; and 
forthwith he related the promised history of Evan, the facts of which 
were briefly these : 

* Evan and his femily and his forefathers had for generations dwelt 

* upon this spot. The old man had been a shepherd, but was well- 
' nigh worn out, and Evan supported him to the best of his ability 

* by tilling the little plot of ground which was enclosed, and by 

* other means j for active and daring, and an inveterate lover of the 
^ sports of his native soil, the birds of the air, and the fish of the 
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stream — and if reports lied not occasionally, the red deer of Ben 
Liddich — contributed to feed the larder, and support the necessities 
of the family. The M^Cluny was the foster-brother of Evan, 
Evan's mother having been a nurse in the M'Cluny &mily long 
before General Skillet came into the neighbourhood, and Evan and 
the pr^ent M*Cluny had played together as boys* But the young 
M'Cluny viras absent on a continental tour during the greater part 
of the time when the circumstances to be related took place. The 
small collection of houses where Evan dwelt was on the property 
which was bought by General Skillet. The former owner had no 
keepers on his hills, nevertheless there was game enough and to 
spare for all ; and the fish in the stream and the loch rose to the 
poor man's fly as readily as to the rich one's, and no one attempted 
to interfere. When, however, old Skillet bought the estate, a dif- 
ferent order of things was established ; his son, a young scoundrel, 
whose ill deeds caused all the misfortunes which follow, and who 
paid dearly for them afterwards, was a captain in a dr^oon regi- 
ment — ^the interest and money of the old commissary having 
pushed him rapidly on in the service. Young as he was, scarce 
four-and-twenty, he had '* seen life," as it is called ; that is, the life 
of the greenroom and hell, the barrack-room and garrison town, 
and was as very a young scamp as ever disgraced the service ; bad- 
principled and bad-hearted, with a touch of his father's cunning and 
rapacity. 

'There was a pretty lassie, Janet Lowrie, who lived with her 
mother on the M*Cluny estate, some few miles fi-om here, and on 
her, at his first coming, young Skillet had cast his evil eye. He 
made various attempts to insinuate himself into her good graces, 
and failed 5 and finally making her a vile offer (for there was in his 
eyes nothing of any real value but money, and nothing it would not 
buy), he met with such a repulse, and such a storm of indignation, 
that he was fain to sneak away like a cur as he was. After this 
she married Evan, who had long been courting her. M'Cluny, 
who was now The M*Cluny, his father having lately died, had pro- 
mised Evan a place in his service, so that his prospects were 
cheerful. In the mean time, however, as we have said, things had 
been entirely changed on the Skillet estate. Keepers were set; 
the shootings were let ofFj the river guarded and preserved} and 
our friend Evan was carefully watched, and was once, but only 
once, caught in the act of killing deer. But he got off by some 
means, and although he shot and fished harder than ever upon the 
Skillet property, out of sheer bravado, they never could catch him 
afterwards. Young Skillet, who had not forgotten nor forgiven his 
repulse from Janet, and who of course bitterly hated Evan, took 
every occasion to move his father against the M*Ilduis. The old 
man, however, was at that time very closely engaged in other 
matters. concerning the property, and desiring to ingratiate himself 
with the neighbouring lairds and chiefs, did not wish to do anything 
which would render him unpopular. Soon after, however, failing 
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in obtaining a magisterial appointment, and meeting with one or 
two rather haughty rejections of his advances, he threw ofF the 
mask of moderation, and at once commenced the system of 
clearings which had already desolated many a fair glen and strath 
in the Highlands. 

^ Evan had been married about a year, and his father was bed- 
ridden ; his old mother having been buried but a few weeks, when 
the whole of the inhabitants of the little knot of dwellings in ques- 
tion received notice to quit, and to clear off the estate by a certain 
day. It fell upon them like a notice of doom, and at first loud 
were the weepings and wailings. After a time, however, so accus- 
tomed were they, so identified with the spot on which their fore- 
bears had lived and died, that finding no immediate measures were 
taken against them, they began to think of the notice with apathy, 
and could not bring themselves to believe that they really were to go. 

* Time passed on however, and the evil day drew near, and still 
no whisper of the old miser's intentions went forth. The morning 
and noon of the day named arrived, and no measures were taken 
against them, and they concluded that the evil intention was aban* 
doned. Towards the afternoon, Janet, who was within a short 
period of her confinement with her first child, was ailing somewhat, 
and Evan started to the nearest village to procure some slight 
necessaries for her, leaving in her charge his bedridden &ther, who 
had since his mother's death shared their cabin. 

' The way was long and toilsome. It was late in autumn, and the- 
weather had looked threatening all day : a heavy grey sky loomed 
low over the hills, and the first fall of snow portended. '' I hope 
" I'll gain the pass o' Carrick muir before the fa' comes doon," 
said Evan to himself, as on his homeward track a heavy soughing 
wind swept down the mountain side ; ^^ for it's aye a bad pass in a 
snaw*drift, and I'm no joost likin' the sound o' yon blast, and 
Janet '11 be aye anxious and looking for me :" and drawing his 
plaid tighter, he increased his pace, and strode manfully up the 
steep. But it was not to be, for ere he reached the brow, the first 
few snow-flakes came settling softly down. Again the wind came 
sweeping in his face, and this time heavily laden with particles of 
snow. Thicker and thicker it came on, and when he reached 
the wished-for brow after a hard twenty minutes' fight against the 
strong wind which now came in tremendous gusts, driving the 
blinding snow in his face in heavy and continuous wreaths, the 
storm had caught him in its height. None but those who .have 
experienced the fury of a Highland snow-storm can realize the 
fearful struggle for life that followed. In fair weather half an hour 
had taken him through the pass easily, but now it took him four 
long hours of herculean labour and endurance to force his way 
through the pass. Once or twice he had almost given up the 
battle in sheer exhaustion, but the thought of his young wife and 
her precarious situation, and bis decrepit father, nerved him, and 
he rose again to renew the unequal combat. 

* Evening had long closed over the hills, and night descended ; 
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but light or dark, Evan knew every inch of the way, and though oft 
sorely tried to discern it, he still made it out correctly enough. To 
shorten the story, it was past eleven o'clock, and hastening to 
midnight, and the storm was still raging, when almost sinking, but 
with a thankful heart for his escape from the most horrible of 
deaths, he climbed up the brae to the little flat upon which his 
cottage stood. 

' '' But how was this ? No light put forth to welcome him ! 
'' What could it portend ?" A long-drawn, wailing keen, or cry 
of grief fell on his ear. With a last effort, like a stricken deer he 
bounded over the intervening space, and stood before the ruins of 
his cottage. The spoilers had been there in his absence ; the ruth- 
less fiends had torn off the roofs of every cabin, and scattered 
^hem to the winds. Even the walls had been pulled down and 
destroyed, as far as it was practicable, and there was not shelter 
even for a dog. All, all was ruin, destruction, and misery ; and 
there, exposed to the cruel winter's wind, and the fury of the snow- 
storm, with nought to shelter her but the bare remains of a low 
stone wall, was his Janet, his loved one, the joy of his heart, in 
the agonies of premature labour. It was murder, cold-blooded 
murder. Why pursue the subject? Words cannot paint the 
heart's agony. Hearts that can feel, and minds that can picture, 
can alone conceive it. On the ensuing day three corpses — old 
age, youth, and infancy — slept placidly in the bare snow, with 
upturned faces, appealing mutely to heaven for vengeance. Alas ! 
alas ! well is it written, '' Vengeance is mine !" 

' And as yet Evan brooded in stupefied amazement and horror 
over the loved forms so savagely rent from him, and would let no 
one touch them. 

' We must hasten to conclusion. They were buried, and Evan, 
heartbroken and bowed down, found a refuge at the house of The 
M'Cluny, who returned two days after this event. A month after 
this, he met the younger Skillet in one of his solitary rambles. 
It needs not to inquire too closely how it happened. A few words 
passed, and Evan was heard to say that Skillet taunted him. 
Evan was unarmed ; the other had his rifle — and this fact, it is 
supposed, emboldened him to do so. But what availed it had he 
fifty rifles against the madness and savage vengeance^ he evoked? 
He was found dead — smashed — his skull beaten in till not a vestige 
of his countenance could be traced. 

' Evan was tried for it, and at his trial remained obstinately silent, 
and the verdict was '' not proven ;" so he was set free. As has 
been stated he found a refuge, and the kindest and best of friends in 
his foster-brother, whose head forester he is. Time has softened 
his grief, but he is an altered man ; seldom seen to smile, and never 
at ease save when engaged in the absorbing occupations of the 
chase. But,' said Alaster, finishing his narrative, and pulling up 
the ponies at the same moment, * yonder he is, and a' in expectation 
o' us too, and yon's his dwelling ahint thay big stanes there up on 
the lift.' 
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The Invoice. 

The November Meetings. — ^The Turkish Bath — Stud Statistics. — Tattersall's 
Sales. — Scotch Dollars at Naples. — Captain PowelPs New Bankruptcy Bill for 
Derby Betters. — Hunting Intelligence. — Attempted Extinction of the Social 
Evil in Leicestershire.— Good Runs. — ^^Steeple-Chase Prospects. — Racing 
Obituary. 

November, until within the last few years, was never considered a racing month, 
and with Newmarket the old school took leave of the judges and the jockeys 
until March, those who lived in the country amusmg themselves with their 
neighbouring packs of hounds, while the metropolitans would either winter at 
Brighton on the chance of getting a Derby bet on the Steyne, or else devote 
themselves to their wives and families in town, whom they had so deserted 
during the summer, and around the fire-side of Tattersall's review the season, 
and speculate on their bad debts. But now the November meetings are as 
well knowQ as the May ones at Exeter Hall, and are as much part and parcel 
of the racing system as the latter are of the scheme of ameliorating the social 
diseases of mankind. It is in vain the Admiral anathematises in print, and 
denounces them in private. The Clerks of Courses put up with the charges 
of greediness that are preferred against them, prepare their programmes, see 
them filled, their stands crowded, and themselves described as spirited and 
enterprising by the reporters of the local journals. For our own part we can-* 
not say we exactly regret their existence, inasmuch as they are the best 
evidence of the vitality of the turf and the strong hold it has obtained upon the 
minds of the people. But at the same time we must regret that these bye 
meetings should be made the scene of the most disgraceful robberies of the 
year — ^robberies which are put up with as much skill and preparation as were 
requisite in the days of Cauty and Money Moses, to secure a banker's parcel in 
a mail-coach, or to break into a counting-house in the City, and which are 
silently countenanced by members of the Jockey Club like a hocussed watch- 
man or a squared peeler. Every now and then some radical sporting writer in 
a newspaper gives utterance to sentiments with reference to the Jockey Club 
which draws down upon him the thunders of the few who can construct a 
sentence in accordance with Lindley Murray. For in charitable mercy we 
refrain from any allusion to the manner in which the conditions of races are 
drawn up, or the logical reasons that are given for the settlement of disputed 
questions. And then, of what does the reply consist ? Why of nothing but 
a kind of Moses and Son advertisement of themselves — ^their high bearing, 
their chivalrous honour, their love for the turf, their hatred and contempt of all 
scribblers for the press, and their determination to rule as it suits their imperial 
minds. This is all that has ever been urged for them. But of what use are 
they, we should like to know, if they do not protect the interests of that sport 
of which they have constituted themselves the guardians, and of which, if they 
acted as such in reality, they would secure the profound and unlimited respect 
of every honest racing man ? By these remarks we would not for one moment 
VOL. II. — NO. 10. N 
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wish to cast reflections on those members of the Jockey Club who confine their 
attendance to the regular meetings of Newmarket, Epsom, and Doncaster, or the 
recognized places of sport, for there we will admit that their presence protects the 
public from robberies, and proceedings are conducted in a manner free from any 
objection* But it is at these outside places an example is required to be made, 
and such a one as should be a lasting memorial of the determination of the 
lawgivers of the turf to see their rules were not infringed with impunity, and 
that condign punishment followed the conviction of crime. We are fully 
aware what a money-getting age is the present, and we earnestly hope those 
members of the Jockey Club who frequent the minor meetings will see they 
have duties to perform which neither indolence nor a prospect of pecuniary 
gain should canse them to shrink from carrying out. Conservative in our prin- 
ciples, we would see the legislature of the turf held in proper estimation ; and 
if its members were to pursue the course we have pointed out, and which 
would only be natural to them from their high personal character, all clamour 
would subside, and they would obtain, as they ought to do, * respect from the 

* respected.' But we will quit so unpleasant a topic for more genial themes, 
and try and reproduce for our readers the chief phases of those meetings at 
which our high-mettled racers have been starring since our last. Worcester 
has always been a famous place for sport, and the inhabitants are as devoted to 
racing as the Malays are to cock-fighting. Consequently Lord Coventry had 
the best of materials to go to work with when he took the races in hand : and 
being met in a congenial spirit by the authorities, the result was a very first- 
rate, as well as a very fashionable meeting, although the weather was of the 
real Newmarket character. The Worcestershire and The Flying Handicaps 
are the great races here at this season, and have invariably been good friends to 
the bookmakers. On this occasion they kept up the charter, and many * a 

* little man * was enabled to write off a portion of his Houghton losses by 
Weatherbound and The Earl of Essex knocking under to Lustre and Sporting 
Life. The former could not act in the deep ground ; and we really think her 
owner was not very confident about her, and that he only started her that the 
Virginians might get a peep of a mare that had thinned the ranks of the Ring 
80 fearfully. 

Some of the jockeys bent on mischief, and not sufficiently impressed with 
the fate of Edwards at Newmarket, broke out in open insurrection, as Mr. 
Renter's telegrams would express it ; but Lord Coventry was equal to the occa- 
sion, and like a governor-general, punished the insurgents on the spot, and 
Charlton a la Aldcroft, was officially thanked for his efforts to keep order at 
the post. The Steeple Chase was a thoroughly genuine affair, and delighted the 
hundreds of farmers that flocked into * the faithful city ' from the surrounding 
counties. Not a bet was laid before the numbers went up, which prevented any 
of those nice little * arrangements ' coming off, which have disgusted the best 
friends of steeple-chasing. Mr. Goldby, who is quite a John Scott in bringing 
out steeple-chasers, furnished the winner in a horse strangely named Jerusalem, 
and who was drafted some time previously from Reeves' school at Cheltenham, 
as a screw not even fit to go in a coach. Upton-on-Sevem, another creation of 
Lord Coventry's, for the wise purpose of developing a better class of steeple- 
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chaser, more like the old-fashioned sort, occupied the third day of the Wor- 
cester festival. Over an admirably picked country, and in the presence of 
Several thousands of spectators, whose carriages three-deep lined the sides of the 
running in, four capital races were run. Jerusalem, in the chief one, repeated 
his former triumph, through Abd-el-Kader finishing his career in the moment of 
victory, by falling at an insignificant fence in front of a small water-cut. To 
his owner the loss will be very severe, for at the present time good steeple- 
chasers are as rare as honest attorneys. In the absence of Mr. Johnson, who 
had winged his way to York, the judgment-seat was filled by Captain Little, 
whose decisions led to * no motions for new trials.' And so ended the Worces- 
tershire and Gloucestershire diversions, the success of which was mainly to be 
attributed to the youthful Lord of Croome. Liverpool differed as much from 
Worcester, as St. Giles's does from St. James's ; and great must have been the 
temptation to have abandoned a favourite Meet, or a well-preserved cover, for 
the cheerless plain of Aintree, wher^ fogs seem inexhaustible, and not even the 
hot punch served up in the Stand in quantities that would wash a menagerie of 
carriages, much less an omnibus (to quote a phrase of a well-known trainer), 
can keep one's hands and feet warm. The coffee-room of the Adelphi — ^the 
best, as far as the creature comforts are concerned, that is to be found in the 
North of England, and only to be equalled by that of the Bedford at Brighton, 
in the South — augured badly for the attendance. Usually tables are at a 
premium, but now the reverse was the case, and United States buyers usurped 
the places of Tattersall's betters. The noblemen who compose the cabinet of 
Mr. Hughes, as < Argus,' designated * The Romeo Lords,' occupied apartments 
upstairs, and but for their presence the head-waiter assured us, he never would 
have known it had been race time. The first day was a rare one for the 
backers, who hit the winners in almost all the stakes : but so heavy had been 
the calls on the ring for the past month, that the betting may be said to have 
taken place under * The Limited Liability Act.' The Cup, although a good 
handicap, was an Eleusinian mystery, and the most lynx-eyed leg in the Ring 
confessed his utter inability to distinguish * the dead ' from * the living.' A 

* little tiff' with the manager of Ch^re Amie, caused her to be scratched when 
she was almost first favourite ; and as Summerside in the same stable had gone 
just before, it may be imagined Godding's stable was not as popular as at Good- 
wood. Light, who ran at Newmarket too soon after his morning meal, was 
alone firm ; Fordham, who came to ride him, giving him an immense impetus 
by his confidence in his chance. Aintree, without The Brewer, would be like 
Lewes without Royal Sovereign ; and we had him again almost as strong as he 
was when they took two to one about him for The Grand National, but in the 
Metropolis they would not have him at any price, and in the Park and Bride 
Lane, twice the odds could have been had about him as were offered on the 
spot. Killigrew was as dead as the eighth Henry, and some few indulged in 
the hope, that Petra would at length bring back * the monkey,' and the * contin- 
gency' for which William Day parted with her to < The Davis of Yorkshire.' 
The Gates gave out Gladiolus would be about the mark, and, as usual, they were 
right. And not a few of the friends of Colonel Towneley, who had the only 

* party' in the neighbourhood, backed him. In the end there were but three in 

N 2 
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the race, viz., the two ^vourites and Gladiolus, and after an interesting struggle 
the weight on the Epsom veteran enabled the Brewers' Bill to pass the Lords 
and Commons, and receive the royal assent* It was not a bad race to winter 
on, and the way Hughes sent him to the post, and managed him in the market, 
must ever be reckoned among the best performances of that maestro of platiers. 
The following week saw the finish of our circuit at Shrewsbury, which from its 
wondrous specialities, is deserving of an abler hand than ours to photograph 
them. 

That Queen Victoria rules in England, and the Jockey Club at Newmarket, 
are, we believe, undoubted fects ; but FraiPs power at Shrewsbury cannot be 
questioned. He is at once the head and chief of the city : distributing cor- 
poration ofHces like Garibaldi at Naples, settling the tariff of hotels, framing 
handicaps, procuring candidates for boroughs, and subscribers to races. Nothing 
is above him ; and he may be compared to Nasmyth's hammer, which operates 
equally on a man-of-war anchor, as on a tin tack. From his decision there is 
no appeal, although in manner he is as yielding and plastic as the secretary of a 
prime minister, or a parliamentary whip. The city itself is well worth a visit, 
from its old-fashioned streets and houses, numbers of which are built with black 
beams inserted between the white stucco, resembling Mr. Payne's colours. The 
hotels, until within the last three w four years, were of the most primitive cha- 
racter ; but although they have altered them in a measure now, the race of waiter 
remains in its <H*iginal form ; and if the breed could be improved by a judicious 
cross from the Freemasons* Tavern or St. James's Hall the gratitude of the 
patrons of the Meeting would be unbounded. And during the night of the 
Hunt ball, when the members take possessicm of the inns like an army of occu- 
pation, these hewers of wood and drawers of water are perfectly unbearable. 
The race-course has long been considered a kind of * no man's land,' wherein, 
^ite of the energetic remonstrances of the lessee, the objectionable practices of 
pulling and hading prevailed to a great extent^ The Reform Bill, which Frail 
brought in and carried, was, however, ineffectual to stop the evil, and we are 
assured he intends to adopt more stringent measures next year. As detaib of 
the running will be found elsewhere we will not anticipate the Register. But 
while expressing our wonder at the gathering of one hundred and diirty horses 
by the zeal, industry, and popularity of one individual, we cannot but regret the 
absence of Admiral Rous, although no one has earned his holidays so nobly, 
did not bring to a termination the turf career of Messrs. Peck and Humpage, 
as well as of Messrs. Devereux, Cockin, and Taylor, for their flagitious rob- 
beries with Joskin and The Earl of Essex, When Shrewsbury stood amazed, 
need we say more? As yet the Club have made no sign about them; but as 
ownen and horses have both be^n reported to the stewards, we do not antici- 
pate either of the animals in question will be favourites for the spring handi- 
caps. And so ended a season prolific in sport if not in great horses, and the 
main features of which we shall be enabled to criticise more specifically in our 
next. 

The Turkish bath system for race-horses is making extraordinary progress, 
and subduing even the prejudice of Yorkshire trainers. The Oates swear by 
it, and East Stanley and York Minster take their baths twice a week like an 
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East Indian Director. What they have done this year the * Guide to the 
* Turf* will tell us; and, encouraged by its success, Oates's neighbour, Daw- 
son, has built one ; and in Hampshire, Harry Goater has been the first to take 
the lead at Littleton. The Wizard of the North (John Scott) is understood 
not to object to it as far as hunters are concerned, but he is opposed to it for 
race-horses, because, although their legs may be spared, their wind cannot be 
got into order. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and when doctors 
disagree, who shall decide ? According to our own notions the question must 
be left to time to decide ; but we hope that those who are about to practise it 
will give it fair play, so that its merits may be hirly tested* 

The various breeding studs are now putting forth their programmes for the 
season, and by the returns which we subjoin, and for the correctness of which 
we can vouch, some little light will be thrown upon the doings of their stock. 
Being in the neighbourhood of Sheffield the odier day we spent a couple of 
hours pleasandy enough in strolling through the well-known paddocks pf Mr. 
Johnson, and we give our readers the candid result of our impressions. At 
the risk of being considered too particular we must say we think the paddocks 
are not equal to others we have seen for breeding thorough-bred stock, because 
the land is a nasty tenacious clay, and very much exposed to the north. 
Nothing can be better arranged than the boxes, which are built of stone, airy, 
and commodious, but, if anything, they are a little too large for blood stock, 
which require plenty of warmth. The mares are being prudendy reduced, 
and liie foals were aU healthy and sound, reflecting the highest credit on Frank 
Croft. A colt by the Fallow Buck, out of Terrona, and another by Newminster, 
out of a mare whose name has for the moment escaped us, struck us as being par- 
ticularly good-looking, and likely to create lots of nodding at Doncaster. Fazzo- 
letto is grown into a very fine horse indeed, and was in good condition, having 
plenty of beef on his bones, but with a coat as long as an Alpaca goat, and his stock 
are very promising. Warlock, barring his shaggy, rough coat, looked well, and 
those in want of a nice, useAil Birdcatcher horse cannot do better than send to him. 
Last year they made a good average of what they sold, but then they brought 
eight home, and their keep and expenses, we fear, will take all the gilt off the 
gingerbread of the others. Disappointed in getting Ethelbert for Hampton 
Court, in consequence of his having been previously secured for Lord Coventry, 
and Lord Zetland having had Voltigeur home on disposing of Fandango to 
Sir Tatton, it is rumoured that Colonel Maude will have no horse next season 
at the royal paddocks, but will send her Majesty's mares either to Orlando, of 
whom they may be said to have the exclusive copyright, and to such other sires 
as they may suit. That eminent breeder Mr. Cookson, who is by no means in 
such a dangerous state as the anti-Dundee men give out, will also be without a 
horee next year ; but we learn he is going to send four of his mares to New- 
minster and a like number to Stockwell. Of the young stallions that are 
coming on we receive the best accounts of De Clare and Gemma di Verg, 
both rare bred horses ; and in the South the stock of Autocrat are very much 
appreciated, although he has not had the mares he deserves. Rawcliffe holds 
its own in spite of many obstacles and prejudices ; and if the produce does not 
fetch such high prices at the hammer, it will be seen, by the annexed return, 
they play a respectable figure in the Calendar. Newminster was not so lucky 
for them this season as he was in the preceding one, although they ran second 
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fifty^ix times and won fifty-four races. But for the «ake of reference we 
append the following statistics of the winnings of the four chief studs : — 

Races Won. Talne of Stakes. 

RawclifFe Stud . . 58 7,260 10 o 

Mr. Greville's Stud . . 21 5*783 o o 

Mr. Cookson's Stud . 16 4»358 o o 

Her Majesty's Stud . , 20 3,190 o a 

Mr. Blenkiron's rapidly increasing establishment at Eltham has just re- 
ceived a strong addition to its mares by the purchase of Omoo, Typee, and 
Fayaway, and the prices that he gave for them, viz., 540/. for the first named, 
300/. for the second, and 120/. for the last, prove that he is pursuing the 
proper course for strengthening the character of his stud. And there will be 
an increased attraction for the Eltham pilgrims on the annual Saturday in June, 
when they meet Mr. Tattersall under the shade of the trees, after enjoying the 
hospitality of the Lord of the Soil. Childers, the celebrated Commissioner, 
and Inspector of Studs for the Field, has, we understand, resumed his tours, 
and the establishment at Mamhead of Sir Lydston Newman, it is said, will be 
the first he will illustrate this season. Would that he could be persuaded to 
cross the Channel and see * if they manage these things better in France.' As 
he displays such practical knowledge of his subject, and his ideas are clothed 
in such a modest tone, it is refreshing to peruse them in this age of char- 
latanism. For blood stock at present there does not seem to be much 
demand, as the Duke of Bedford could only get a tenner for his Vicar of 
Bray, and the same sum for his Iambic. He was more fortunate, however, 
with his brood mare Beatrix, as she actually reached twelve sovereigns. This 
draft we hope will not exhaust his Grace's stud for the sake of Newmarket, 
and Lord Glasgow. At the same time Mr. Crawfurd was fortunate 
enough to get rid of five moderate animals that would only have eaten their 
heads off during the winter. The best of them was M. Philippe, better 
known ^s Odd Trick, who fetched 220 guineas, and who, no doubt, will be 
placed well enough next year, to get back his purchase-money the first time of 
asking. Wild Will, about whom a well-known writer was so enthusiastic for 
his summer engagements, must have sadly fallen from his high estate, as sixteen 
guineas and a half was the utmost he would realize. The idea of the value of 
the great Arab sale at Alexandria is evidently higher in Lord John Russell's 
estimation, than in that of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, who, beyond 
acknowledging its receipt in the Calendar, have taken no further steps about it. 
And in reality, as far as racing was concerned, the auction was not of the 
slightest moment, for the Arab mania is by this time quite extinct. 

Racing gossip has been rather more plentiful than usual in so dull a month 
as we are just taking leave of. The habitues of the Comer were not a little 
surprised by the announcement, in a military journal, that * The Dollar,' who 
had given up Caesarewitches and Cambridgeshires to aid Italy and Garibaldi, 
was lying in a precarious state from a castigation he had received from Lord 
Seymour, the eldest son of the Duke of Somerset As * The Dollar ' is 
as unerring witli his pistol as with his pencil, it is surprising he should have 
missed his assailant with his revolver, which, we hear, he was compelled to use 
from the difference in height and size of his opponent. It is added, also, on 
the same authority, that a duel of Corsican Brothers' intensity was to have 
taken place between them, but for the interference of Colonel Peard, who con- 
sidered the representative of the Corner having on one occasion taken more 
than five per cent, for the discount of a bill of exchange, although eligible 
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to go into the Court of Queen's Bench for satisfaction, was ineligible for 
the Court of Twelve Paces, Nevertheless, we hope that * The Dollar ' is 
only * chipped,' and that he will come * into circulation ' as usual before The 
Two Thousand, for he is a clever man, an amusing companion, and good 
enough to take any amount of odds from on the Derby. The other hero of 
the hour is Captain Brabazon, who has fallen a victim to Chinese treachery, 
from which it is earnestly to be hoped he will escape unscathed; for, in 
addition to being an excellent sportsman, he is one of the most promising 
artillery officers we possess; and his work on * Soldiers and Science ' proves the 
stufiP he is made of, and has won for him a name which must insure him dis- 
tinction. * Lord Frederick' is on the eve of quitting London for Naples; but 
whether his departure is the result of the conferences at Warsaw, or arises from 
a wish his delicate constitution should not be exposed to the rigours of an 
English winter, we cannot undertake to say. But of this we are satisfied, that 
if called on to discuss any of the political complications of the hour no Count 
or Cardinal nursed in diplomacy from the cradle would have an ounce the best 
of him. We may add he travels with a very limited suite. There is a 
fatality about Bankruptcy Bills, whether relative to trade or the turf, that is 
truly astonishing, and Captain Powell, in trying to bring in a measure for the 
administration of racing estates, is as unfortunate as Sir Richard Bethell with 
regard to those of merchants and traders. The gallant captain's letter, for 
which neither the unfortunate Mr, Suckling or any of his friends will thank 
him, is not badly written ; but marshals, dukes, and generals are not usually 
considered good authorities on commercial matters and racing disputes, and we 
fear the seed has fallen on barren ground. If our memory serves us right. 
Captain Powell is the inventor of * a screw ' for propelling a man-of-war, of so 
ingenious a character, that the Prince Consort condescended to inspect it at 
Osborne, Whether it has been experimentalized upon or not we cannot say, 
but if it were efficacious enough to * screw ' out of his debtor the * thousand' 
that he wants, the patent would be worth * a wilderness of monkeys.' 

* The Earl and The Traviata,' a title that would insure a run of a thousand 
nights to a Victoria dr^na, if a Lord Chamberlain could be induced to license 
it, is the heading given to a paragraph in that most amusing theatrical sporting 
paper * The Era,' announcing that a certain fair equestrian, as great an adept at 

* skittles ' as in riding, has been warned off The Quorn Hunt, and driven to 
those packs Whose Masters are not so strait-laced, and whose lives have been 
distinguished by a proper appreciation of those cardinal virtues, modesty and 
chastity. But although there is joy in Exeter Hall, and the hearts of the friends 
of the Midnight Meetings in Piccadilly are beating high with the hopes that 
their next gathering will be presided over by the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington and Viscount Berners, still, as fearless chroniclers of public opinion, we 
are bound to state that a feeling of discontent exists in Leicestershire which 
will not easily be appeased. This has been brought about by the arbitrary 
ukase of the noble Master of the Quorn, and which is sought to be endorsed by 
Lord Berners upon Mr. Tailby. We are no apologists for lapses from virtue, 
or for outrages upon propriety and good taste, but we must join in the strong 
protest of the numbers of hunting men who have written to us on the subject, 
as to the cruelty and illegality practised to one whose position renders her 
defence the more difficult, because those who take it up will be certain to have 
reasons foreign to the truth attributed to them. But while a great law in fox 
hunting has been violated — ^we allude, of course, to the * screw put upon Mr. 

* Tailby,' and the endeavour that is making to create a precedent by it — we 
cannot be silent, for when once the edge of the axe has been driven in, who is 
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to know where it is to end ? And Englishmen, we fancy, will neyer put up 
with the idea that those who hunt over their land, destroying their fences, cut- 
ti*g up their fields, and ravaging their poultry, should insist on their female 
visitors providing themselves with certificates of good conduct. Lord Stamford, 
by all who know him, bears the credit of being one of the most amiable of men, 
and for very obvious reasons we regret he should so have yielded to * an influ- 
* ence behind the throne,' to have adopted a step of this sort, which must have 
conjured up remarks^ and provoked comparisons of a character the most inflam- 
matory to his sensitive nature. And well might his victim exclaim in her bit- 
terness, when she heard the warrant, the contents of which ought to have been 
communicated to her by his solicitor, or agents, Et tUy Brute I As it is, the 
apple of discord has been thrown into the finest hunting county in England, for 
no other reason that we can learn, beyond equestrian jealousy, and that the cause 
of morality will be served by it, we very much doubt, as sympathy is provoked 
for one, who only hitherto claimed respect, for her feats of daring with horses, 
and hounds. 

As far as the season has at present progressed, the lovers of the chase have 
had no cause for complaint, and the accounts of good runs which have reached 
us are so numerous, that we are suffering under an embarras des richesses* Lord 
Portsmouth has begun well in North Devon, and his opening day at Eggesibrd 
was attended by five hundred sportsmen, for whom, nevertheless, the resources 
of his commissariat amply sufficed. Owing to the illness of his huntsman, Mr. 
Luxton, who preceded his Lordship in the country, kindly hunted his hounds 
for him, and gave every satisfaction. On the ist of November, they had a 
capital day, finding in a small patch of gorse on a moor. Racing up wind for 
seventeen minutes, he was obliged to sink the wind by the pace, and hounds had 
to hunt every yard of the way for forty minutes more, when they found him 
again, and ran into him in ten minutes. On Tuesday, the 13th insL, they had 
a tremendous hard day of two hours and forty-five minutes, the first fifteen and 
last twenty minutes being as hard as hounds could race. The Barnstable Stag 
Hounds have had some wonderfully good things, which, when made known, must 
bring sportsmen into that neighbourhood. On Monday week they had a 
splendid run of two hours and fifteen minutes, which measured fi'om point to 
point twenty miles. And to show what sport may be had with fox-hunters, a 
Barnstable correspondent assures us that his last three days with fox-hounds 
last week were three hours and twenty minutes, one hour and forty minutes, and 
four hours and thirty minutes, without change of foxes, and he triumphantly 
asks if any other county could produce such foxes. In Hampshire, we are glad 
to learn. The Hambledon are doing well, but have been unlucky in running their 
foxes to ground, which terribly annoys their popular Master, who can well 
afford to kill a fox, from the abundance he has of them in his country. The 
H. H. had a capital day on Thursday the 22nd ; their first fox they ran to 
ground after a clipping thirty-five minutes ; and their second they killed after 
an hour and a half over the cream of their country; and the style in which 
Tredcroft hunted his bitches is described as something admirable. The Tid- 
worth had a good finance Meeting the other day ; and as they had five hundred 
pounds of their last year's subscription left over, the management must have been 
good. In the New Forest, Captain W. S. Morant is going pn swimmingly, 
and the infusion of new blood into his pack, which was sorely needed, has been 
attended with the best results. The new uniform of scarlet coats, with green 
collars and waistcoats, is a vast improvement, and was very much admired on 
the opening day at Bolton Benel. With plenty of foxes in the country, we 
hope to report more killing runs in our next. Our Hertfordshire friends com- 
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plain that foxes are not so plentiful at Ashridge as they ought to be, and that 
an evident partiality is displayed for pheasants. In Norfolk the popularity of 
the chase is increasing tenfold, and among the best preserves may be mentioned 
the Marquis of Hastings, Lord Townshend, Lord Leicester, Lord Chol- 
mondeley, Lord Sondes, Mr. Hammond, and Mr. Burke. From Cambridge- 
shire our advices are equally spiriting. At Newmarket much regret has been 
felt, that the Harriers should have been broken up by the unfortunate escapade 
of Mr. Wilkinson, and all efforts to re-establish them have been in vain. At 
Melton there have been several new comers, and all the accommodation in the 
town ^as been secured. We have not space at our disposal to reproduce several 
good runs of Lord Stamford and Mr. Tailly ; and but for the untoward events 
to which we have elsewhere referred, all would- have gone well as a, marriage 
beU. From Yorkshire the returns are excellent. The Bramham Moor have 
had a few gallops ; one particularly good, from Riffa to Harrogate: but if they 
go on chopping five foxes in a day, though Mr. York, where they were killed, 
has seven breeds in his coverts. They also had another capital thing from 
Ormscliffe Whinn, going by Burt Cragg, and killing their fox on the open 
moors by themselves. Lord Middleton's best days have been from Granton 
and Cottam Warren, and the Badsworth men are delighted with a forty-five 
minutes from Haugh Park to Hemsworth, where they killed ; and with another 
excellent run from Hoggwood to Norwood. The York and Ainsty have 
commenced well, and from the 22nd of October to the loth of this month, 
they have had some first-rate sport, with capital scents, and straight running 
foxes. 

Their best day was on the lOth, from Escrick, where there exists no longer 
any complaint of a scarcity of foxes, and from whence, after two hours and 
forty minutes, they killed tJieir fox, which had crossed the Ouse at Bishop's 
Wood. From Zylands, a covert of Lord Stourton's, they had also a magni- 
ficent run a few days afterwards, going twelve miles over a beautiful country in 
fifty-three minutes 5 but owing to a change of foxes, the first was not killed — a 
subject for congratulation : nevertheless the hounds deserved him. Although 
Will Danby has retired from his favourite Hurworth, Mr. Parrington, one of 
the best practical sportsmen in the North, and who has been assisting Neasham 
Wilkinson, promises to make the veteran's secession less felt. The Vale of 
White Horse are in their old form, and the Cheltenham men who go down to 
them are delighted with their sport. The Old Berkshire had a distinguished 
party out on their first day at Oakley House, near Abingdon, and killed a 
brace of foxes in a style that won for them the unqualified approval of no less 
a judge than the veteran Will Long. Deaths in the hunting field have, 
we are sorry to state, been of frequent occurrence. Bedfordshire has to 
mourn a good old sportsman in Mr« Booth, while Oxfordshire will miss 
Mr. Castle, although he only sprung from the ranks of the people. But 
the greatest loss we have to deplore is in Mr. John Baily, one of the best 
of the Duke of Beaufort's men, and one of the best gentlemen riders 
that ever put on a jacket. In our hot youth he was our beau ideal of an 
amateur jockey, and, for a tall man. Lord Wilton was the only one who could 
come near him. Of his skill it will be sufficient to say that John Day was 
always delighted to get him and always satisfied with his efforts. His chief 
triumphs were at Bath, Bibury, and Heaton Park, and he was always regarded, 
until Percy Williams came out, as * The Little of the day.' The Duke of 
Beaufort, we rejoice to learn from a noble friend, will soon get right again. 
And it seems the doctors have mistaken his case, and treated him at first for 
the result, and not for the cause. 
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The few steeple-chases that have as yet come off luve been < square ;' and 
although getting up an honest one at Croydon, as Mr. J. R. Verrall has under- 
taken to do, looks like endeavouring to wash a black woman white, he has 
nevertheless our best wishes for his Aicoess. 

In our turf obituary it would be hardly fair to pass over the loss which the 
sporting press las sustained in the death of Mr. J. M. Wanless, of * Bell's 
* Life,' wluch took place suddenly a fortnight back. His talents were of no 
ordinary kind, and his style the purest Saxon ; but his frame was weak, and he 
was unable to bear up against the fearful wear and tear of the mind which is 
required to keep so mighty a machine as * Bell's Life '^ in perpetual motion, 
and, like a Sierra Leone bishop, he fell a victim to his duties. Throughout 
his connection with that paper we never heard that he made an enemy, and he 
died, as he lived, beloved by those who were able to appreciate him. His 
fellow-labourers followed him to the grave at Norwood. His post on the 
journal in question it will be difficult to replace, from the fearful mortality 
which of late years has prevailed in the office. 



THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

The month that has just passed has been signalized by numerous events — 
musical, theatrical, and artistic ; but it is hard to select many that will leave 
a lasting impression, or be remembered long after the period of their actual 
occurrence. A vast number of novelties have been produced, and more theatres 
have been open in London than have courted the patronage of playgoers for 
many a long day ; but still the tide of prosperity has set steadily in a few direc- 
tions only, and in the majority of instances has just touched and gone in a 
manner that is disappointing — to use a mild phrase— to those concerned. *Too 
* many cooks spoil the broth,' is the social axiom by which the culinary depart- 
ments of all well-regulated families are kept in order. Too many managers 
spoil the * business,' is a theatrical truism that might be accepted with equal 
infallibility. A fair field, however, and no favour, is the right thing in every 
game of competition or speculation ; so in the end the most deserving will 
triumph, and the idle and the unpatriotic as ever go to the wall. If it had not 
been mentioned quite so often, I might suggest something about * Palmam qui 
^ meruit, &c. ;' but on second thoughts, I will abjure the classical allusion, and 
look at the state of things at this moment in the theatrical world of London. — 
At Her Majesty's Theatre the business has been particularly remunerative on 
the nights when * Robin Hood ' has been performed, and particularly unremu- 
nerative when the Italian opera has taken the place of the native inspirations — 
in fact, so unlike what might have been expected, that the balance of pecuniary 
comfort, I should rather fancy, was against the spirited and enterprising lessee 
in the end. Until within a few days, Mr. Sims Reeves succeeded in keeping 
himself in perfect health ; but the arch-fiend influenza at length invaded his 
hearth and home, and he was forced to succumb for a few nights, and thus 
interrupt the run of Macfarren's successful work, which is, after all, greatly 
indebted to his efforts and to those of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. It is, 
of course, a very clever, musicianly, and scientific effort, but it wants melody and 
tune, and all tliose qualities of which the uninitiated are fond : it lacks airs that 
one can carry away from the theatre and whisde about a dull house for com- 
pany. The instrumentation is charming ; the writing, in feet, is throughout 
masterly ; but the touch of nature that is represented in music by dulcet sounds 
which tell upon the ear that knows none of the refinements of classical an, is 
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difficult to find in the < Robin Hood ' which competent critics nathless declare 
to be the best English opera ever written. When the lessee shall have termi- 
nated his winter campaign at Her Majesty's, I doubt whether the result will 
have been commensurate with the labour and anxiety involved in the direction. 
— ^At Covent Garden affairs have up to the present assumed a very cheerless 
aspect ; and the Pyne and Harrison company have certainly suffered from the 
opposition in the Haymarket : the new opera of Balfe's, which will be ready 
soon, is expected to revive the fortunes of the original temple of native operas ; 
but what the issue may be I cannot predict, for I have heard nothing of the 
mosic Dor of its ii^>iited qualities. It will really be cause for regret if, between 
die two great hoQse^ the fortunes of national opera are alk»wed to waoe : we have 
proved that there is talent to be found ; surely we ought to obtain and secure an 
arena for its display. Next in succession to the large theatres mentioned comes 
Drury Lane, which is at this present moment but meagrely filled of a night, and 
which can only boast of an indifferent entertainment. The production of Mr. 
Watts Phillips's new four-act drama * A Tale of '45,' under the direction of 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, somewhat revived affairs during the period of its per- 
formance ; but as the manager of the Adelphi was unfortunately visited with a 
severe bronchial affliction, the * run * was stopped, and actors and lessee suf- 
fered a loss over which no control could possibly be exercised. The drama 
itself is now a matter of history only, and I shall not therefore dwell upon its 
features with any particular emphasis. It contained a great deal of good 
writing, but it lacked such stirring interest as was to be found in * The Dead 

* Heart,' and it suffered from the absence of any infusion of the tender senti- 
ment which the lovers of melodrama naturally look upon as an essential to suc- 
cess. The whole weight of the acting rested pretty nearly upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Webster, who had a long ungrateful part, which he played in a masterly 
manner, but which certainly did not repay him for the trouble which he took 
with its impersonation. The piece was beautifully put upon the stage, and some 
exquisite scenes by Beverley called forth unaffected expressions of delight. — 
The Haymarket, Olympic, Lyceum, Strand, and St. James's, the proceedings at 
which I will presendy chronicle in proper order, have been doing a fluctuating 
trade ; and at the moment at which I write the establishment which is thriving 
the most steadily is the Adelphi, where the < Colleen Bawn ' still fills the house 
nightly to overflowing. While the golden river is running through the treasury 
in a manner which must be very satisfactory to the manager, important novelties 
are preparing, namely, an" extravaganza for Christmas by Mr. Byron, and the 
melodrama of * The Octaroon,' with which Mr. Bourcicault astonished the 
American public to a very considerable extent. The chief effect in it is, I am 
told, the picture of a slave-sale, with a complete realization of all the detail that 
has been so often described in glowing terms. 

Quite at the beginning of the month, Mr. James Rogers made a very credit- 
able success at the Strand Theatre by his acting in a drama called * The Post 

* Boy,' of a part serious and eccentric in its composition ; now-a-days most 
comedians are taking to this line of * eccentricity,' and are imitating Mr. F. 
Robson in the class of works to which they devote their energies. The picture 
of a post-boy of about seventy preserving the peculiarities of his youth and the 
specialities of his profession when time had outgrown both, was one that showed 
a great deal of care and thought on the part of the artist, and was received by 
the public with a well-deserved meed of approbation : it was overdone here and 
there, and slighdy redundant in action ; but still the oudine was very well con- 
ceived, and the comedietta itself was a neat and appropriate vehicle for the dis- 
play of the class of talent which Mr. Rogers brought to bear upon the acting of 
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the principal character. About this same time Miss Gougenheim, who was a 
decided failure in this country, took her farewell at the Lyceum, and returned, 
I believe, to the other side of the Atlantic, where, if she be wise, she will stay 
80 long as fortune favours her. — In the first week of the month the Surrey 
opened with a version of * The Woman in White,' which to ordinary intellects 
seemed to defy adaptation to the purposes of the stage; still Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's story was a tempting bait, and the transpontine playwrights rose to it, 
and bit pretty freely. Without being a reflex of the original work in any 
appreciable degree, the adaptation was as effective as could have been expected, 
and contained as many of the novelist's points as the dramatist could con- 
veniently avail himself of. Naturally, certain parts of the narrative were 
turned away from the course it followed in the pages of * All the Year 
Round,' and scenery and acting were sometimes made the main considera- 
tions ; but on the whole the talent of Mr. Creswick and his coadjutors was 
advantageously exhibited, and the play is at this date proving very attractive 
to the patrons of the establishment, where it is the chief item in the bill. 
The next novelty on the list was a very pretty ballet-divertissement, with dia- 
logue, produced at the Lyceum under the title of * The Pets of the Parterre,' 
and written by Mn Stirling Coyne for the purpose of affording Miss Lydia 
Thompson an opportunity of displaying her terpsichorean and histrionic accom- 
plishments. This young lady is neither a good dancer nor a good actress, but 
she is young, and she is pretty and vivacious, and it is rather the fashion than 
otherwise to admire her; so she was well received in the piece of extravagance 
above mentioned, which was put upon the stage with a great deal of taste, and 
which will always form a pleasant Iruer du rtdeau. — ^A few nights subsequently 
another fanciful production appeared at the Princess's Theatre, also written for 
the purpose of placing the saltatory art on an equal footing with the dramatic. 
Mr. Byron's * Garibaldi Excursionists ' was the wildest- piece of business pos- 
sible ; but it served to make the audience laugh very much, and it also served 
to introduce the Princess's corps de ballet in a very pleasing dance known as the 
* Garibaldienne,' and which has a good deal of scarlet shirts and handsome 
legs about it. The young ladies who had been doing the rifle-corps business 
at the Porte St. Martin were warmly welcomed in their new devotions to the 
worship of Mars, and exerted themselves in a manner that quite sustained their 
old reputation. — On the evening of the loth Loder's * Night Dancers' was 
revived at the English Opera, Coven t Garden, Madame Palmieri and Mr, 
Haigh undertaking the interpretation of the soprano and tenor music. Every- 
body was glad to listen to the pleasant strains of a musician who has been for 
a long time afflicted with some of the worst misfortunes to which flesh is heir. — 
The same night another new comedy from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor was 
presented to the public for the first time at the Haymarket. The result of this 
novelty will, we should imagine, prove something of a * caution ' to managers. 
It is impossible for Mr. Taylor, or any other dramatist, to write a comedy in 
three weeks or a month. It is not the kind of work that can be knocked off 
with unnatural, indecent haste : it wants thought and polish and refinement 
and much reflection ; it is not a question of mere rattling dialogue and smart 
rejoinder. There are truths to depict and habits and customs to imitate ; and 
exaggeration and wide departure from truth only make a writer ridiculed by 
those who know and respect the real purposes of the school of composition to 
which he pretends to devote his energies. * The Babes in the Wood,' which 
is perfectly acted by the Haymarket company, was pretty freely hissed on the 
first night of its production. It dragged its weary length through many hours; 
it told no story; it developed no characters. It showed us how two young 
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married people, accustomed to luxury, got into no end of trouble when their 
supplies had utterly ceased, and how, finally, they went into the Queen's Bench, 
and, being there, came out again. The incident is all very well in its way, but 
is not particularly dramatic, and certainly too slight and void of action for a long 
three-act comedy. Mr. Taylor must diink more and write less. He has ail 
the accomplishments of a good writer for the stage, but not the invention ; there- 
fore let him ponder more seriously, and make less money and more reputation. 
It is a long time since the Haymarket company have been seen to better advan- 
tage than in * The Babes in the Wood.' Buckstone was inimitable in the part 
of a poor, intemperate lodging-house keeper. Compton was perfect as a vapid, 
meddlesome * swell' of the period; Willianj Farren the picture of a modem 
gentleman as the young hero; and Miss Sedgwick as good as possible in a part 
too young and impulsive for her present style of acting. As artistes change 
characters must be produced to suit their altered school, or anachronisms result 
which are disastrous alike to public and performer. — • The Tale of the '45,' to 
which we have already alluded, made its appearance about this date at Drury Lane, 
and after a fortnight was withdrawn for the reasons which we have indicated. — 

* Adrienne ; or, the Secret of a Life,' is the title of a melodrama which suc- 
ceeded at the Lyceum in the middle of the month, and which emanated from 
the pen of a gentleman known in literary circles as Lieutenant-Colonel Addison. 
The story, which is interesting, is probably taken from a French romance, and 
has been worked up with a good deal of tact and discretion. Madame Celeste 
as the heroine, and Mrs. Keeley as a humorous serving-maid, were very effec- 
tively employed, while the young men of the dramatis persona were ably 
represeqted by Mr. George Vining and Mr. Neville. The scenery and 
appointments of this drama, and of all the others which have been produced 
during the management of Madame Celeste^jwere distinguished by very consider- 
able picturesqueness and propriety. — A little comedietta of the French school, 

* Home for a Holiday,' furnished Messrs. Robson and Emden with the oppor- 
tunity of providing Miss Louise Keeley with a part of that particular class that 
is only known as ingenue^ and of which the current English drama has very 
few examples. The Amabel, which she played with her wonted grace and 
vivacity, is a young girl who is full of impulsiveness and hardihood, and who is 
at one moment fretting like a child and at another skipping about with the 
joyousness that is untouched by any of the ills of more matured experience. 
Mr. Horace Wi^n filled up a character part in this slight production with much 
intelligence and knowledge of artistic detail. — ^At the commencement almost 
of November, M. Talexy, who managed some performances of French plays 
at the St. James's Theatre in the spring with fair success, opened the Bijou 
Theatre, formerly the concert-room at Her Majesty's, for a similar purpose. 
He had a small company of bad artistes, and, as a natural result, when he 
began his undertaking no one patronized the project he was endeavouring to 
accomplish 5 but better late than never, Madame Doche came to the rescue ; 
and, though she adopted a line of business quite out of her usual sphere of ex- 
ertions, she succeeded in attracting a certain section of the enlightened British 
public. As jidrienne Lecouvreur she afforded little more than an imitation 
of the great Rachel ; still it was an imitation replete with talent apd thoughtful- 
ness ; while in the < Roman d'un jeune Homme Pauvre,' known in English 
as < Ivy Hall,' she was equally out of her sphere, yet always clever, graceful, 
and artistic. The Marguerite Gauthier^ and all her chief characters, being more 
or less tainted with the immorality of the French st^e, are, of course, inter- 
dicted by our censor, who, in reality, knows nothing about his business, and 
occ^ionally permits representations of a really immoral nature, while he sets his 
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veto Upon those which have no particularly evil tendency. — On the evening of 
the 19th a bad farce was added to the bill of the Strand, written by Mr. 
Wooler, and called * Did I dream it V It was like a farce founded upon an 
idea which in conversational society might pass as * capital for the stage ;' but 
which is the dullest thing in the world when once it is attempted to put it into 
dramatic form. The hero, who takes all his dreams as realities, and therefore 
commits a series of the wildest extravagancies, ceases to be amusing when once 
his peculiarity is made known and manifest. Although Mr. Clarke played 
him with appropriate wildness of face and gesticulation, it was impossible not 
to grow weary of the difHculties into which he was constantly brought by the 
same means. — On the 21st, at St. James's Hall, Madame Clara Novello bade 
farewell to the musical profession- After a successful tour in the provinces she 
here brought her artistic career to a close. Possessed of her full power, 
endowed with natural gifts and controlled by experience almost matchless, she 
retires at a period when the profession can but ill spare a lady of her deservedly 
high repute. Madame Novello's husband is an Italian nobleman, and he is 
said now to have recovered the estates from which he was exiled, in conse- 
quence of which position the lady has thus far pursued her profession as a 
means of livelihood and education for her children. She is, I have often been 
told, eminently patriotic in the Italian. cause, and is reported to have once said 
that she was educating each of her boys to kill an Austrian. — Mr. Edmund 
Phelps, a son of the popular manager of Sadler's Wells Theatre, has made his 
first appearance on the stage as Ulrtc in Lord Byron's tragedy of * Werner.' 
He has created a highly favourable impression, and his efforts have been ap- 
plauded to the echo by the enthusiastic admirers of his respected sire. Mr. 
Phelps, junior, is, however, a very fine young man, tall, well-built, and witli a 
sonorous, pleasant voice: he is, moreover, graceful and gentlemanly in his 
demeanour, and walks the stage with confidence. It is evident, even to a casual 
observer, that he has been thoroughly taught by his father, whose accentuation 
he too often assumes. Still, due allowance being made for the fact of novitiate, 
he exhibits decided promise, and will be seen shortly to better advantage than 
in that particularly dull play of * Werner.' The Sadler's Wells audience 
is an audience per se ; it knows things and appreciates things that no other 
audience ever notices; and it picks out points, both in text and acting, that 
are only suited to the discernment of the most discriminating critics. * Bravo 
* Phelps ' is a shout that rewards displays which are clearly understood in the 
pit and gallery before they have penetrated the understanding of the less per- 
ceptive boxes. Still, everything considered, the lessee truly deserves the popu- 
larity he enjoys, for he has made a school of acting and educated an audience 
where before there existed neither the one nor the other. — ^A first-rate Irish 
actor, Mr. John Drew, has just appeared for the first time in London at the 
Lyceum Theatre. His is the low phase of Irish character, and his brogue, 
action, and manner are irresistibly natural and true : he has great breadth of 
humour, and is quick, easy, fluent, and always an artiste : he has the rare power 
of throwing himself entirely into the character he represents, and he conveys 
the notion of having profoundly studied the people whose peculiarities he 
delineates. An adaptation of Lever's novel, • Handy- Andy,' is used as a 
vehicle for the display of his ability, and, as a drama, is absurdly sketchy and 
meaningless ; but it contains a number of scenes in which Handy is the chief 
figure, and though he has an immense amount of work to get through he is so 
fresh and vivacious that you never tire of his patter, and laugh with him from 
beginning to end. 

J. V. p. 
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SIR TATTON SYKES. 

We know not a living personage who can be compared with Sir 
Tatton Sykes, in the character of an honest, ingenuous, quiet country 
gentleman. Frank and manly, kind and generous, the venerable 
baronet, whose image and superscription heads our page, has lived 
for eighty and eight long years beloved by all who have had the 
good fortune to be of his acquaintance. To him may be applied those 
well-known words of commendation, ' He never lost a friend nor 
' made an enemy.* Launched into the world at a time when the 
political horizon of Europe was darkly lowering, he mingled not with 
partv, but glided smoothly on his path of life as a younger son, 
neitner dreaming of having the blood-red hand emblazoned on his 
escutcheon, nor reckoning upon the pleasure of writing a frank in 
consideration* of his seat in Parliament ; an honour, however, to 
which his retired habits did not lead him to aspire. The family 
estate, to which he afterwards succeeded, had been increased by the 
marriage portion of his great-grandfather, who acquired Sledmere in 
right of his wife, daughter and heiress of Mark Kirby, Esq. He it 
was to whose memory there stands a monument in the High Church 
of Hull, and who assumed the crest of the demi-triton in lieu of the 
ancient Sykes* badge (a branded bull), exactly one hundred years be- 
fore the subject of this memoir became its inheritor. Tracing his 
descent through a period of four centuries, during which the name 
of Sykes, of Sykes Dyke in Cumberland, grew great amongst the 
landed gentry of Yorkshire, Sir Tatton's grandfather was raised to 
a baronetcy under the ministry of Mr. Pitt. The subject of this 
brief history may therefore be supposed to have had Conservative 
principles instilled into him almost from infancy. On those prin- 
ciples he yet acts and votes, but in a manner so bland and so un- 
ostentatious, that his every step is marked by liberality. 

Agriculture, which at tnat distant day had scarcely commenced its 
present rapid strides, was looked upon as requiring little skill and less 
science. Great examples were wanting to set the ball rolling, and 
one of the very first men to come forward in its behalf was Mr. 
Sykes (the present baronet), of Westow. His father. Sir Christo- 
pher, long time M.P. for Beverley, had effected wonderful improve- 
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ments on the wolds by enclosing and planting, which facts are 
recorded in a memorial inscribed on a drinking-fountain, erected by 
Sir Tatton twenty years ago in front of his own gate at Sledmere. 
He remembers to this day, and tells with great glee a tale of his 
having, when a young man of twenty-three, gone into Lincolnshire 
to a great show of Leicester sheep, and bought ten gimmers for 
twenty guineas each — a great price at that time, for the ' Holkham 
* Sheepshearing ' had not then attained the summit of its glory. The 
future baronet acted as his own drover on the occasion, and says, in 
talking of it, ' Never was man more proud of anything than I was of 
' my ten gimmers.* That half score was the foundation of his 
present flock, and until within the last three or four years he has 
annually attended the sheep show. 

Sir Tatton was born at Wheldrake, where his father then resided, 
on the 22nd of August, 1772 ; his years, consequently, far outnumber 
those usually allotted to the existence of man ; yet is he still hale 
and hearty, his silvery hair alone betokening that advent of age 
which his upright gait would seem to deny. More than once have 
we heard it remarked by youthful Yorkshire yeomen (horse-breeders 
to a man), on his being pointed out to them for the first time in bis 
favourite corner of the race stand at Doncaster, ' Is that Sir Tatton ? 
' ay — they do not breed many like A/»i.' Nor have we felt any 
inclination to argue with them on the matter. Through the whole 
of his long life he has adopted the plan of the physician whose advice 
was to keep the head cool with temperance and the feet warm with 
exercise. Rising with the lark, and breakfasting upon a basin of 
new milk and an apple-tart before five o'clock in the morning, he 
never complained of headache ; and relieving a stone-breaker of his 
work by the roadside, he has not unfrequently been seen to keep 
himself warm with exercise, while the poor labourer, who had tasted 
the fountain beforementioned in the morning, has been sent by the 
kind-hearted lord of the manor to refresh his weary limbs and slake 
his thirst elsewhere with a pint of home-brewed ale in the afternoon^ 
He puts great faith in a flagon of ale does the worthy baronet, as 
many a visitor to Sledmere can testify, when after finding the bottom 
of an extra ' pitcher,* he has experienced a difliculty in finding the 
bottom of the park. They who have tasted it know full well the 
liberal hand that oflFers it, and delights to see them a wee bit glorious 
from its inspiring eflFects. From that hospitable door none ever go 
away hungry or thirsty. The Egyptians are the reputed inventors 
of ale, but it is believed in the East Riding that the invention 
originated at Sledmere. The quiet demeanour, and plain, old- 
fashioned, dress of Sir Tatton might in some men savour of 
affectation, but in him it is so natural that one cannot but imagine 
the white cravat and well-got-up shirt-frill to be emblems of cleawi- 
ness ; whilst the boots and breeches betoken a combination of the 
gentleman with the sportsman. That Sir Tatton Sykes is a sports- 
man in the fullest sense of the term, and perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary now alive, none will dispute. He is one of the finest riders in 
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the world, hunted his own fox-hounds without subscription for years, 
and although his sight is somewhat impaired by age, is yet as good a 
judge of horses, cattle, or sheep as any man in Europe. His gentle 
voice and soft way of answering questions, render a joke from him 
more cutting than one from the generality of men. We can easily 
imagine the smallness that a certain smart gentleman must have felt 
in Stockton Forest^ some twenty years ago, when after hallooing to 
the hounds, and receiving no attention, he exclaimed within earshot of 
Sir Tatton, who was ^lloping on the other side of the hedge, ' I 

' would not give a d for bounds that will not come to halloo !' 

and hearing the mild reply, ' My hounds never attend to what silly 
' people say.' Under that simple demeanour lies the heart of a lion. 
When a young man, few could tackle him with the gloves, and 
fewer still wished to do so without them. He stands over six feet 
high and has a long reach. The use he could make of his fists was 
experienced by two drovers at about the date of his buying the sheep 
beforementioned. He was again Acting for himself in the cattle- 
market, and ordered ^ a pitcher of ale ' at the bar of an inn. One 
of the ruffians took it up and drank it ; Mr. Sykes said not a word 
but ordered another, when the fellow's companion called out, * Yes, 
^ let Jenn have another.' He drank the ale, buttoned his coat, told 
ruiSan number one to stand up, thrashed him to his heart's con* 
tent (?), and then turning round to ruffian number two, served bim 
precisely the same. His fondness for attending a cattle-fair still 
continues. He was one of the first men seen at York Michaelmas 
&ir in October last. Fatigue was in former years a word unknown 
to him ; the distances he has travelled on horseback will, ere these 
railway times have grown old, be deemed fabulous. It was his 
invariable rule to ride from Sledmere to London, when he had occa- 
sion to visit the metropolis, (of which he was not fond) ; ^nd until 
very lately he had not entered a railway carriage. Upon the death of 
his tailor some few years ago, he rode to London to find a new one^ 
selected for himself a fresh knight of the thimble, and slept at Barnet 
on his homeward journey the same night. When a young man, he 
has been known to set out on horsebacjc to ride a horse in a race 
for a friend, and start for home again immediately after weighing in, 
the distance being little short of four hundred miles. 

His breeding-stvid is at the present time the largest in England, 
numbering upwards oi two hundred horses and mares of all ages. 
His stud ^oom, Snarry, has been with him half a century, and acts 
as bis fidus Rebates on all occasions when Sir Tatton has made a 
mistake in naming any pedigree for which he may have been asked. 
Should the baronet not be precisely correct as to dam or grandam, 
the £uthful Snarry intervenes with, ' Nay, nay. Sir Tatton ; dam by 
^ Hampton ; grandam, not dam, by Comus,' or similar corrections. 
As an owner of racehorses, we trace his name in the annals of 
Weatherby to the year 1803, with Telemachus at Middleham j and 
in 1805, when he won a sweepstakes of five guineas each (twenty- 
five subscribers), gentlemen riders, on Hudibras at Malton. Five 
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years later we find him in a match of four miles with Theresa at 
Doncaster, five hundred guineas each, owners to ride. He continued 
to keep a few horses in training up to 1833, chiefly for the pleasure of 
riding them himself, Malton being his favourite place for displaying 
the orange and purple. His last time of riding a winner, his own 
property, was for the Welham Cup at that town, in 1829. His 
horse's name might well be applied to its owner, ' All heart and no 
' Peel.' He has a heart, indeed, that fears neither trouble nor diflSi- 
culty : he would have gone last month to El Hamy Pacha's sale at 
Cairo, if he could have prevailed upon any friend to accompany him 
on the journey : he should like, he said, to stand beside the auc- 
tioneer's box, as he does by that of- Messrs. Tattersall at York and 
Doncaster. That he has stood there pretty often, every man knows 
who knows Doncaster, His word^, after bidding three thousand 
guineas for Fandango in September last, are yet fresh in our ears : 
' Knock him down, Mr. Tattersall, knock him down ; we want to 
' go to the races.' And he did go, and he sent for The Druid to 
introduce Tonri^ayers to him ; and a ring was formed in the stand 
enclosure, and the people stood still to admire the octogenarian pupil 
of Jackson shake hands with the little ex-champion of England. He 
once showed pluck to the father of Mr. Tattersall. He was already 
in the yellow leaf, when the two went together to the theatre at 
Doncaster, and were sitting on the back row of the boxes. A person 
afterwards came in with a cigar in his mouth, which, as some ladies 
were in the box, he was requested to put out. The man refused, 
and Mr. Tattersall, who, though lame, was strong, opened the door 
with one hand, and swung the fellow out with the other. The aged 
baronet immediately jumped up, buttoned his coat, and said in his 
mild way, ' Leave him to me, sir j if he comes back, leave him to 
' me, sir.' The man came not. Although ever ready, like Nelson, 
to clear for action, his nature was disposed towards quietness and 
peace. Who, that was present, can forget his advice to the eccen- 
tric Bill Scott, when mounted for the St. Leger of 1846, on the 
horse that bore his honoured name ? An earl, whose knowledge 
of the merits of ' lago ' led him to think that Frank Butler would do 
the trick on him, said to Scott, ' You won't win to-day, Bill,' 
' You be d — d,' was the rude retort of the spoilt jockey. Sir Tatton 
was at hand, and called out in his own mild way, ' Don't be rude, 
' William, don't be rude, and I will lead your horse back if you win,' 
He did win. Sir Tatton Sykes led him back to the weighing-house, 
and a portrait of the horse and baronet was executed by the able hand 
of Herring senior for Messrs. Baily. 

This gallantry has not yet forsaken him : only last summer a lady, 
a celebrated beauty, walking with her parasol up, met him on horse- 
back, and apologized for frightening his horse in attempting to shake 
hands with him. * Pray do not apologize,' said he, ' my horse never 
* saw anything so beautifiil before.' His every act is tinctured with 
kindness, and the best feelings of Christianity ; nor does he ever 
forget his duty to his Maker or his neighbourhood. Two years ago 
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the church at Bishops Wilton required extensive repairs : he at once 
gave orders to relieve the parishioners of the burthen, and spent 
nearly 3,000/. in making the requisite alterations. We have before 
spoken of the plainness of his dress, which has been the same for fifty 
years ; nor after marriage did he make any alteration. An acquaintance, 
who lived in York, and became a Benedict at about the same time, on 
-meeting him out with the hounds for the first time after the happy- 
making ceremony, said, ' Well, Sir Tatton, I observe you have not 

* improved your dress much in consequence of your marriage.' 

* No, Mr. S.,' was the ready reply, ' no more than you have your 

* manners.' This marriage, which took place in January, 1822, and 
neither altered the dress nor blunted the wit of the true English 
gentleman, united him with the family of Foulis (Bart.) of Ingleby 
Manor. He succeeded to the baronetcy thirteen months afterwards, 
on the death of his brother Sir Mark, and his eldest son, Mr. Tatton 
Sykes, was born in March, 1826. 

As a Master of fox-hounds Sir Tatton Sykes may vie in popularity 

-with any gentleman in England now alive, the great and glorious 

Squire I^arquharson of Dorsetshire not even excepted. Although he 

was not, like that bright example, in office for half a century, he kept 

hounds until he had passed his seventieth year, and only resigned 

the horn at last to Mr. Willoiighby (now Lord Middleton) after his 

son had avowed his determination not to accept it. He took the 

hounds as a portion of the hereditary estate, and kept them on for 

a quarter of a century. No hounds-servants were ever better 

mounted — a feet easily accounted for, when the Master's judgment 

in horseflesh and enormous breeding establishment is taken into 

consideration. With the Sledmere pack Carter, the son, followed 

Carter, the fether, who had many a time and oft in the days of his 

youth heard the cheer of Hugo Meynell, 'the king of all men.' 

He could tell 

* Of horses and hounds, and the system of kennel, 
The Leicestershire nags, and the hounds of old Meynell j' 

and right well did he, with such an education, know how to go on 
the thoroughbreds across the wolds of Yorkshire. The use of a 
large breeding-stud in a hunting country is better appreciated by no 
man than by Mr. Hall of the Holderness, whose stable could boast 
of many supplies from Sledmere. Sir Tatton's kennels were at 
Eddlethorpe, fifteen miles from Sledmere ; but the baronet's early 
habits and carelessness of fetigue nullified the distance. He waited 
not for ' cock to craw, or day to daw/ but was frequently at Carter's 
elbow by candlelight. His ride to change his tailor — not his dress — 
proves how little he thought of a journey on horseback ; but that he 
thought during the journey, he gave proof on the occasion of the 
sale of the stud of his late Majesty King William the Fourth. He had 
ridden from Sledmere to Hampton Court Paddocks, to look at the 
stock, and had ridden home again : an Arabian mare had tickled his 
fancy, and on the day of sale he repeated the ride and bought her. 
Despite his liking for horses, he takes no delight in carriages. A ride 
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in his gig is fraught with danger : the vehicle itself might serve as a 
study for Jonathan Oldbuck. He has almost as great a dislike for 
equipages as he evinced for a pair of trousers, in which he once in 
his life ' bedizened himself,* to do honour to his Queen, but which 
he doffed as ' nasty things,* within half an hour of quitting the royal 
.presence. Our notion of a scarlet coat is precisely in accordance 
with that of this all-beloved old baronet : it is the garb of a gentle- 
man in the hunting field; and such he deefned it on the loth of last 
month, when the writer of this article saw him * in pink * at Settring- 
ton ; and he wished to have been on the following mornihg at Grand 
Cairo ! The baronet, his man Jacob Snarry, and his favourite old 
horse are indeed characters in their way. The servant has been on 
the premises forty-nine, and the horse twenty-one years. The master 
is proud of them both, and often says, ' My horse and I are 109 
years old.* We will merely say, in conclusion, that no better or 
more liberal landlord exists in the dominions of Queen Victoria than 
Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere. 



MASTERS OF FOX-HOUNDS. 

One would have supposed that the duties and responsibilities of 
Masters of fox-hounds had been too well understood in this all- 
hunting age to require either comment or elucidation. Yet such 
seems not to be the case, from letters and remarks which have 
appeared in print upon an unpleasant itneute in the hunting field a 
short time since. It is not my business nor intention to enter into 
any particulars as to this particular act, which has already excited 
sufficient attention ; but as there appears to be some misapprehen- 
sion as to what /V, and what is not^ the duty of a Master of fox- 
hounds, I have been asked to give my opinion thereon, which I 
shall do, without fear or favour, in a general point of view. 

Some have gone the length of asserting that the hunting field is 
patent to the public, without reservation, and that the Master's only 
duty is to bring his hounds and horses to the covert side in good 
conditionj and use his best endeavours to afford sport ; and that he 
has no right to exercise any control over the persons so collected 
beyond preventing them spoiling the amusement of himself and his 
supporters ; and to confirm this opinion, allusion has been made to 
other places of public recreation, such as the parks, opera, and 
theatres, where no invidious distinction is made between virtue and 
vice, and to which women of known bad character obtain admittance 
without let or hindrance. There is, however, no parallel between 
these cases. The hunting field is patent to the public upon suffer- 
ance^ not by right. Strangers cannot, and do not, obtain admission 
here by buying tickets or paying for their places \ and we shall not 
do such violence to our national sport as to compare a Master of 
fox-hounds to a box-keeper at opera or theatre, who takes all fish 
which come into his net^ without knowing, or perhaps caring, one 
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titde as to the character of those who pay their money and help to 
fill the house. A Master of fox-hounds is placed in a far higher and 
more responsible situation; and we shall see how he is called upon to 
fulfil other duties besides the mere management of a hunting esta- 
blishment. 

In the first place, he has been elected or approved by the land- 
owners of the county he hunts to occupy one of the highest positions 
to which a gentleman and sportsman can aspire, and during his 
tenure of office the direction of the field is intrusted solely to his care 
and supervision. The noblemen and gentlemen who are his consti- 
tuents expect of him certain abilities and qualifications, and confide 
in him the power of representing them in his place. For the time 
he is their prime minister as much as Lord Palmerston is the present 
head of the House of Commons ; and if not as onerous, he has little 
less unpleasant duties to perform; and, since it is impossible to 
please all parties, he will do what he believes to be right and con- 
sistent in maintaining that due oiderand regularity pertaining to the 
dignity of his office. Now if a Master of hounds is answerable and 
amenable for any damage done to the farmers' crops and fences over 
which his followers ride — of which there can be no doubt in point 
of law — it is equally clear that he has a perfect right also to prevent 
wanton mischief being done by any one who comes out to meet his 
hounds ; and if, after proper warning and reproof, the offender should 
persist in this course, the Master is undoubtedly justified in warning 
such an individual oiF the field ; and there can be as little doubt that 
his conduct in this respect will be approved and supported by both 
land-owners and land-holders. In short, he must be omnipotent in 
the field, or he has no business there at all ; although, from their 
individual position as land-owners in the county, some Masters can 
exercise greater authority than others. 

The question yet remains to be answered, to what limits does this 
authority extend ? And it is no stretch of his prerogative to say, 
that as he is bound to prevent wanton mischief to the farmers* crops 
and fences as far as possible, so is it also incumbent upon him to 
maintain the social interests of those who have invested him with 
this supremacy; that is, he is not to permit the hunting field to 
become a bear-garden, to the exclusion of those who, as owners of 
the coverts, have the first and only indefeasible right to be there. 
In short, a Master of hounds has, in my opinion, no option in the 
matter more than the stewards of a county ball. He must exclude 
those women who are known to belong to a certain class, whatever 
his own private feelings may be ; for much as in these latitudinarian 
times vice be tolerated, its brazen head must not be permitted to be 
raised on a level with virtue and modesty. Yet, as one fact is 
worth a hundred fancies, I will state what once occurred to myself, 
when a Master of fox-hounds, as a case in point. 

A gentleman — for he was one by birth and education, although 
wild and vicious —appeared one morning at our place of meeting 
with his mistress — ^not much to my surprise, I must confess, for 1 
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knew him to be a dare-devil ^ but no sooner did my eye rest upon 
the person by whom he was accompanied than I sent by a friend an 
intimation to the gentleman that I must request the ^vour of his 
withdrawing this person from our company, or that I should be 
under the necessity of preventing him ever riding after my hounds 
again. My friend had not returned from executing his mission — a 
very delicate one, for we both desired to spare the feelings of the 
lost one as much as possible — when an owner of coverts rode up, 
and addressing me, said, * Are you aware of the insult Mr, D— — 
' has passed upon the wives and daughters of your supporters' — 
there were several ladies out — ' by bringing his woman here to con- 
*' front them in this public manner, since all know he is not a 
' married man ?' 

' Yes,* was my reply. ' I have just become aware of the fact, 
* and have already sent to inform him of the consequences which 
' will result from his unwarrantable conduct.' 

' And what are those ?' he asked rather impatiently. 

' That, if the offence is repeated, I shall use my best endeavours 
' to prevent him ever following the hounds again.' 

* You have done quite right,' he said, ' and may depend upon 
' every gentleman of the hunt upholding you in this resolution ; ahd, 
' from remarks which have reached me, I am quite satisfied that 
' every respectable yeoman in the field shares our opinion in this 
' matter,' 

This gentleman had scarcely left me when another member of our 
hunt came up, and spoke in much stronger language, declaring that 
others, with himself, had determined to horsewhip the offender out 
of the field unless he immediately withdrew the obnoxious person. 
These two gentlemen stood high in the county as land-owners and 
fox-hunters, and both had spent some years during their earlier life 
in the great shires ; so that, although entertaining no doubt what my 
course ought to be on the occasion, which was adopted without 
hesitation, still I had the satisfaction of finding my own opinions 
endorsed by two first-rate sportsmen, who had seen more of fox- 
hunting life in the best countries than it had been my lot to witness. 
But, irrespective of my own feelings upon the subject, and the duty 
I owed to the fair equestrians who attended my fixtures, it was clear 
that the voice of every right-judging man in the field was with me. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I am one who would press 
heavily upon this most unfortunate class of women, hundreds and 
thousands of whom are more sinned against than sinning — who, 
infatuated and deluded by false promises and professions, have been 
led to take that false step upon the flowery-looking though trea- 
cherous path which ends in desolation and destruction. Who that 
has a heart to feel does not pity rather than censure their lost estate 
— their degradation and misery ? Who, that feels what woman is 
and ought to be in purity and modesty — for a woman with purity of 
thought and soul is an angel, and an angel without it would be a 
devil — does not mourn over the fate of these lost ones ? Who can 
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witness the ruin of some of the fiiirest flowers of creation, humbled 
in the dust and trodden under foot, without deep compassion? 
Xheir lot is indeed a fearful one to contemplate ; and more fearful 
still will be the retribution on the heads of those who have lured 
them from the paths of virtue — the reckless plunderer of woman's 
only heritage — the man who robs her of that most precious of all 
treasures, honour — stalks about boasting of his triumph, and leaves 
his deluded victim to bear alone in ignominy and disgrace the conse- 
quences of her sins, the burden of which should rest upon the 
tempter. Although such is the way of the world, that the greatest 
criminal in this case generally escapes punishment and disgrace, yet 
he is the person — not the less guilty — to be dealt with by a Master 
of fox-hounds, should he presume on bringing a person of this 
description into the hunting field. 

We have all heard of what was termed ' the Cheshire difficulty,' 
some short time ago, and the sensation caused by it in the fox- 
hunting world ; and although Masters of hounds are not more par- 
ticularly strait-laced than other people, yet it has been shown that 
derelictions of a certain kind will not be tolerated by country gentle- 
men ; and by the same rule, as representing them, a Master has no 
difficulty in discerning his duty, it being obviously absuid to suppose 
that he has no jurisdiction in such a matter. A huntsman may bring 
the hounds to the covert side, and do everything required in the 
business part of hunting. He knows, as well as his master, what 
earths require to be stopped, what coverts are to be drawn, and his 
authority is generally sufficient to prevent injury to his hounds or the 
sport of the day — still he is but a servant, and can go no further. 
He is not in a position to redress grievances, or setde disputes which 
may arise in the hunting field. Gentlemen would not in such 
emergencies listen to his dictation. We know that one of the 
highest attributes of fox hunting is, to promote social intercourse 
amongst all respectable classes. All are welcomed to the covert side 
— coats of all colours — men of every profession, even down to a 
sweep on his donkey. Fox-hunters cannot be accused of being 
exclusionists. They gladly encourage every man, however humble, 
to partake in their amusement. The commonest labourer who 
trudges on foot to the place of meeting, losing half his day, for the. 
pleasure of seeing a fox-found, receives a gracious smile and kind 
word from the Master. 

' Well, John, you are come out to find fault with us, I suppose ?' 
^ Noa, noa, squire, that you knows I baint, but just to see that 
' old gentleman turned out again, as beat ye last time, where the 
' roads meet at Piper's Corner ; but he won't come that dodge 

* again.' 

' How so, John ?' 

' Bekase you see, squire, I knowed of the drain there when I was 

* doing a bit o' hedging vor Varmer Sparshott, and thinks I to 

* myself as I got up afore light this morning, I'll step across and bar 
^.un out o' that door at any rate^ but I'll undo the bolt again at 
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^ nightfall, for I'm a thinking it aint an unlikely place for a litter, it 
^ be used uncommon, squire, and nobody knows on't 'sides myself.' 
' Thank you, John, atnd as one good turn deserves another, here's 

* something to make amends for your lost time.' 

^ Noa, noa, squire, put back the siller ; I doant want it, I tell ye. 

* I loiks the spoort as well may be arter my fashion, as you gende- 
^ folk. I did na do this to fetch the money out o' yer pocket.' 

• That I know well enough, honest John, but if you don't pick up 
' that half-crown lying at your feet, I'll horsewhip thee, thou obsti- 

* nate old fool.' 

* Aweel, squire, I won't dispute your bidding ; but you shall hae 

* out the vally in the wee bit stopping.' 

If not the inclination, it is clearly the interest of a Master to 
obtain the good will of every man he meets in the field, down to the 
poorest peasant — for a common hedger and ditcher has it often in 
his power to batten down a good fox in a drain, without anybody 
being a whit the wiser as to the cause of the animal's disappearance. 
But we have to do with a horse of another colour. The whipper-in 
rides up, and tells his master — 'There's Bill Burrows on the hill 
' above the gorse, with his bull-terrier, which bolted the fox we ran 
^ to ground in Hazelwood bank last week, and he sold him for half a 

* sovereign.' 

' Then you go, Jem, and tell him from me, to leave the field 

* directly, and if he does not part with that dog, he shall be noticed 

* off every rood of land in the hunt.' 

' Very well,' said Bill, when the message was delivered to him ; 
^ I must budee, I spose — but your Master and I shall fall out about 
^this job. 1 know where his shoe pinches, and tell un with my 

* spects. Mister Jem, I shan't forget the favour I owe un.' 

' None of your sarce. Bill Burrows. Come out like an honest 

* man, and welcome j but you shan't come out to watch our foxes as 
' run to ground, and then catch 'em afterwards like a skulking thief. 

* You had one on 'em last week.' 

' Ah !' muttered Bill, as he turned away, ' and I'll hae another 
' 'fore this week's out, and a turkey of the squire's to keep Christ- 

* mas wi'.' 

Many little disputes of this kind have occurred to me when a 
Master of fox-hounds, and through many dark nights have I 
tramped along with Jem and Jack, and my keepers, to throw down 
traps, or unstop earths, to save foxes from poachers — and many the 
threats I have had, in consequence, from these lawless depredators. 
One night, in particular, we were threatened with annihilation by a 
body of these men, who during a fall of snow had traced a fox to 
ground, and set up a live trap made with stones, in the form of a 
witch, at the mouth of an earth which was situated upon a common, 
and here, they maintained, I had no right to interfere with them. 
My answer was, ' The lord of the manor has authorized me to 
' hunt over this common, and preserve foxes there ; he has the right 
' to everything beneath the soil, and all game upon it. That fox 
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* belongs to me, and I will have him 5 besides which you have com- 
^ mitted a trespass by breaking the soil :' and notwithstanding their 
menaces, we threw down the trap, and set our fox free. I could 
relate scores of little incidents of this kind, when, as Master, I have 
been obliged to take the law into my own hands, during the absence 
of proprietors, or where we had not time to obtain their written 
legal authority to warn off trespassers ; but sufficient authority had 
been delegated to me to act without hesitation in all matters of this 
kind, and to maintain proper order in the hunting-field. 

There are few, if any. Masters of fox-hounds now living, who 
have encountered more difficulties in this respect than myself; for at 
the commencement of my career I had to form a country as well as 
a pack of fox-hounds, a great part of which had never been hunted 
at all, and others at very wide intervals ; and no man could have 
broken ground there without being a resident gentleman of the 
county, and well known to the proprietors of coverts. With the 
exception of one other young and ardent fox-hunter, like myself, I 
had to fight my way through a host of objections raised by game- 
preservers ahd non-hunting men ; and when looking back upon those 
days, I am surprised at my own resolution and perseverance in a 
cause which at first sight appeared hopeless ; but having passed 
through the ordeal, from the beginning to the end, of forming a new 
fox-hunting country, I may be supposed to know, by long and hard 
experience, something of the original rules and customs by which 
hunting countries are regulated and held together ; for I have little 
doubt that every hunting country now established has originated in 
a manner very similar to my own. 

I possessed certain coverts which I could do with as I pleased, 
and over others belonging to friends and neighbours I could exercise 
control ; but these were few in comparison with the extent required 
for the preservation of foxes 5 for foxes travel long distances from 
home, and it would be of little avail beyond cub-hunting, my pre- 
serving them within a radius of some four or five miles, unless I 
could obtain protection for them, when venturing beyond our home 
coverts. A task lay before me— a very stiff one — and, like an awk- 
ward fence, the more one looks at it, the less one likes it ; so I got 
upon my horse, and set my fece resolutely to encounter the difficulty 
^— my friend setting out on a simitar hopeful expedition upon his side 
of the country. We had each a large landed proprietor and game 
preserver to deal with, and we knew we had our work cut out for 
that day. The gentleman upon whom I called seemed at first 
astonished at my impudence, in asking him to throw open his pet 
preserves to fox-hounds ; but as he was fond of coursing, possessing a 
good kennel of greyhounds, I assailed him on this point, and by 
degrees began to gain a little in the argument, saying that ' there was 

* not much difFerence in our pursuits, and that his partiality to 

* hounds of one sort was equalled by mine for another.' 

' Yes,' he replied, ' that may be true enough, but we have no 

* foxes here, and they have always been treated by me as vermin. 
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Moreover, I could not throw open my coverts, to have the game 
driven over into adjoining woods, where they would be shot.' 
' Well,* I said, ' upon that point you need have little apprehen- 
sion, since the owner of these woods is known to me', and your 
pheasants and hares shall not be destroyed ; and this is one of my 
reasons for asking your permission to draw your woods. My foxes 
will, when disturbed at home, seek refuge here, and my first 
request is that you will not permit your keepers to kill them for 
the trespass, and that, if any are caught in their traps, you will be 
kind enough to send them back to me alive.' 
This point being conceded, I proceeded a step further, by saying 
t would give us a good gallop to send our foxes home before the hounds 
nstead of their being carried there in a bag by one of his keepers. 
A smile passed over his features at this suggestion, and he replied, 
Well, well, my young friend, upon certain conditions I will grant 
your request. I shall hold you responsible for all wilful damage to 
my own or my tenants* property by yourself and followers, and for 
their orderly conduct in the field. You will admit no poachers 
upon foot or horseback into my preserves to spy out the nakedness 
of the land — that is, to take cognizance of the runs through which 
my hares pass. In short, I give you the same authority to control 
all that come within my precincts as I should exercise myself over 
a party of coursers, and upon these terms you are free to draw my 
coverts — you, and you only, for I will give no pledge to extend 
this permission to any other gentleman who may succeed you in 
keeping fox-hounds.' 
Thus far, then, I succeeded beyond my expectations ; but my 
friend failed utterly in his mission with the other owner of large 
coverts, who received him very gruffly, and pooh-pooh'd the attempt 
to establish fox-hounds in that locality. 

' You had better go yourself,' he said, when we metj ' for he is a 
' confounded crabby old chap, and I could do nothing with him.' 

I went. It was a long ride to this place, and I expected anything 
but a warm reception. 

^ So,' he said, after I had been admitted to his sanctum, and 
explained the object of my visit, ' you come to ask me to throw 
' open my coverts and park to all the tag-rag and bobtail of town and 
' country, and play the devil with my game, under pretence of finding 
' a fox. Now I wish to know, if you are not yourself aware, of 

* the exceeding impudence of such a proposition.' 

' Well, sir, 1 did not view my application in that light before, but, 
' upon reflection, you are, no doubt, in the right. It is rather a 
' barefaced proposal, although I am not generally thought to possess 
' much brass. My zeal has carried me too far, perhaps, and I must 
' apologize for the liberty I have taken in asking such a fevour of a 

* gentleman who, although well known to me by name, I have never 

* had the honour of meeting before.' 

* Hum !' the old gentleman muttered, ' you have had a long, 

* dirty ride, sir, and it is nearly the hour of luncheon.' 
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' I am much obliged by your kind offer of hospitality, but with gar- 

* ments in this soiled state I am not fit to sit down in ladies' company.* 

' You decline, then, to eat salt with me because I have not acceded 
' to your request ?' 

' No, sir ; not on that account.' 

' Then you will remain.' 

I was ushered into the dining-room, and introduced to two 
lovely girls, his daughters. An hour was spent over the table, but 
fox-hunting was not mentioned. The ladies rose, so did I, to open 
the door for them ; then, turning to my host, and thanking him for 
his hospitality, requested permission to ring for my horse. 

* Sit down,' was his reply, * and take another glass of wine. We 

* have not said much about fox-hunting.' 

' It appeared an unpleasant subject before,' I remarked, * and 

* therefore I could not renew it.' 

' Hum !' he continued, ' you know a young friend of mine at 
' Oxford; — Mr. S ; he gives you a good character for firmness 

* and steadiness, and your behaviour pleases me, particularly the 
^ diffidence with which you have refrained from pressing your cause. 
' It is granted. You have my permission to draw my woods, and I 

* will preserve foxes for you conditionally, that you show that firm- 

* ness for which you are given credit ; and if you fail in keeping 

* those who follow your hounds in proper order when hunting over 
' my property, I shall withdraw that permission. You are invested 

* by me with full authority to do so, and to admit none to join your 
' hounds who will not submit to your directions.' 

I expressed my sincere thanks for this unexpected fevour, and 
we became ever after very great friends, and to himself and his son 
I felt indebted for some of the happiest days of my life. 

I have related these two incidents — and they are strictly true — 
merely to show in what position I stood, when forming a new 
hunting country, with regard to the public and the landowners. 
The noblemen and gentlemen to whom I applied were almost to a 
man averse to fox-hunting. They would not recognize it in any 
way as a public amusement ; and it was by my own individual exer- 
tions and influence, personally, and through friends, that I became 
the Master of that country, which I hunted for nearly thirty years — 
with what result, many who are still living can testify. The public 
were nothing to me. I was a free, independent Master, owing no 
allegiance to any, save the landowners and owners of coverts ; and 
from them I derived full authority to act as I thought proper. It was 
not imperative upon me to publish my fixtures — 1 could have drawn 
a large tract of country without apprising a soul of my intentions — 
and some of my friends would have been better satisfied with seeing 
me alone, with my own servants and hounds ; in fact, I was restricted, 
in some cases, from making my fixtures public. Such was my first 
commencement as a Master of fox-hounds. Things improved after- 
wards — and similar to mine has been the original state of nearly 
every fox-hunting establishment in the kingdom. They have 
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originated with a few ardent sportsmen, and this once little plant has 
flourished until it has become a large tree, its offshoots transplanted 
into every county. 

I have been drawn into rather a long dissertation upon this 
subject, from seeing it objected in print to a Master, upon a late 
occasion, that he had been guilty of an illegal act, in warning an ob- 
jectionable person off his field \ and have endeavoured to show that 
such a proceeding was not, as alleged, any illegal act at all ; and so 
far from its having any injurious e&ct upon fox-hunting generally, it 
will, in my opinion, have precisely the contrary effect, as there was 
wanting in these days some such little incident to prove to the oipolhi 
their true position — that those who have no stake in the country— of 
whom, in fashionable localities, nearly half the field is composed — are 
admitted to partake in the sport upon sufferance only. Once attempt 
to establish theu: right to ride over the lands of country gentlemen, 
with or without their permission, and a bomb-shell would be thrown 
into every hunting country which would rend out sport into frag- 
ments. As well might you assert, that because a nobleman throws 
open his house and grounds to the public one or two days in the 
week from free goodwill that he has not the right to exclude any 
persons he may object to. A Master of fox-hounds hunts his country 
upon the same conditions. Any landowner can prevent him riding 
over his fields or drawing bis coverts. By the landowners he stands 
or falls. He recognizes no other power to interfere with his conduct 
in the field ; and it would be something new to see a body of these 
gentlemen, who have wives and daughters joining in the sport, ceji- 
suring his conduct for maintaining the respectability of his company. 
To hear people talk of the law of fox-hunting, one would suppose 
such an enactment existed va the statute-books of Great Britain. 
There is no such law ; but, on the contrary, the law of the land is 
against it, or trespass of any kind upon another man's property. 
Usages and customs there are among Masters of fox-bounds, but 
these are merely conventional — by some regarded, by others ignored. 
Let well alone. The bundle of sticks has hitherto held pretty well 
together; don*t burst the band by ripping up absurd grievances. 
Black is not white, neither is vice, however prettily decked out, to 
be tolerated by the side of virtue. 

Scrutator, 
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OAKLEY HUNT. 

Master, — R. W. Arkwright, Esq. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels, — Bedford.* 

Days of Hunting. — ^Monday, Thursday, Saturday. 

The Kennels, — Milton Ernest. 



Huntsman, — R. W. Arkwright;, Esq. 
First ^/j/>.— Frank Goodall. 



Second Whip, — Joseph Cockayne. 
Third Whip, — James Marshall. 



Places of Meeting. 



Pavenham . 
Deer Park Chase 
Swineshead Wood 
Cranfield . . • 
Wootton . . . 
Eempston • . 
Bromham • • 
Stagsden . . 
Newton ... 
Cliflen . . . 
Emberton . 
Brayiield . 
Lavinden . • 
Snelson • . 
Harrold • • . 
DuDgey Comer • 
Easton Wood 
Odell . . . 
Felmerham Gate 
Col worth . 
Knotting Fox . 
Puddington Hayes 
Rushden • • • 
Melchboum • • 
6faelton Gorse • 
Teiiq>lfiWfMMl . 
Kisley .... 
Keysoe Park. . 
Kimbolton Castle 
Pertenhall . , 
Galsey Wood ^ 
Blitsor Falcon . 
Milton Mill . . 
Gbapbrnn Park ^ 
Thurleigh Windmill 
Oak Close . . 
Kavensden Grange 
Wilden « • . 
Boston Spinneys 
Hail Weston* • 
Bnsbmead . 
Benhold • . 



MUes 

ftx)m 

Kennels. 



3 
14 

7 
13 

10 

6 

4 

8 

8 

II 
12 
10 

9 
8 

6 

6 

II 

5 
3 

4 
6 

7 

9 
8 

13 

3 

5 
6 

13 

8 

3 

I 
I 

3 
3} 

3i 

4 

7 
II 

12 

« 

7 



Nearest 
Stations. 



Oakley . 
Castle Ashby 
Sharnbrook 
Marston 

Bedfoi-d 
Oakley . 

t > 

9 i 

9 9 

t 9 

Sharnbrook 
Oakley • 

99 

9 9 

9 9 
Sharnbrook 

9 f 
9 9 

9 9 

J 9 
Irthlingbro 

Sharnbrook 
9 9 

99 

St. Neots 

9 9 
Sharnbrook 

9 9 

9 9 
Oakley' . 

9 9 
Sharnbrook 

Bedford 

St. Neots 

9 9 

Bedford 



Lines of Railway. 



Midland .... 
L. and North Western 
L. & N. W. & Midland 
L. and Soath Western 



Midland 



»> 



9 i 
>.» 

» 9 
9 9 
9 9 
»» 
9 9 
9* 
9 9 
9 9 



L. and North Western 
Midland • • • 



9 9 
9 9 

9 9 
9 9 



L. and North Western 
Midland . 



> 9 

9 9 

9 9 
Great Northern 



Midland 



» > 






Great Northern 

9 9 
Midland • . 



Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 



I* 

5 
5 
3 

2i 

li 

4 

6 

8 

10 
8 

9 
8 

5 
6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3J 

2 

4i 

9 

I 

4 
6 

7 
6 

3 

2 

I* 
3 

4 
4 
4 
6 

4 
5 
5 
5 



* Post at Milton Ernest. 
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A SHOOTING, AND HOW TO 
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YORK AND AINSTY HUNT. 

Master, — Sir Charles Slingsby, Bart. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels. — ^Acomby York. 

Days of Hunting, — ^Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 

The Kennels, — ^Acomb, York. 

Huntsman, — The Master. 

1st Whip, — William Orveys, Kennel Huntsman. 

2nd Whip, — William Powter. 



Places of Meeting. 






Miles 

firom 

Eeimels. 


Nearest 
StaUons. 




Aldwork Bridge 
Copmanthorpe . 
Whixley . 
Red House • 




^ 


• 


II 

4 

14 

6 


Alne . 
York . , 
Cattal • 
Maraton 




Goldsbro* . 








15 


Goldsbro' 




Acaster . 








5 


York . , 


■ 


Shires Bar 








10 


Alne • 




Skelton . 








5 


York . 




Ripley . • . 
Copgrove • 
Pill Moor , . 








21 

20 

15 


Ripley . 
Knaresbro' , 
Raskelf 




Street Houses • 








» 
6 . 


Tadcaster . 




Ribston 








15 


Allerton , 




Stourton . 




• 




15 


Allerton 





Lines of Railway. 



North Eastern 



» » • 

York and Knaresbro* 

> » 

North Eastern . 

> » • 

Leeds and Thirsk 
York and Knaresbro' 
North Eastern • 

{Church Fenton and 
Harrogate 
York and Knaresbro' 

» > 



Miles 

fh>m 

Station 

to Meet. 



4 

4 

2 

2 
I 

5 
I 

4 

2 

I 

2 



3 

2 



There are other occasional meets, but the above are the principal. 



A SHOOTING, AND HOW TO MANAGE AND 

MISMANAGE IT. 

' Shooting to Let, for a term or the season, within twenty-five 
' miles of London, about three miles from a Railway Station, eight 
^ hundred acres of capital general shooting, with a fair share of 
' cover. For terms, &c., apply to Gubbins and Sharpset, Diddleton, 
* Bucks.' 

I read the above in ' The Times * some years since, when I was 
rather verdant as regards shooting. I wanted some little recreation 
and rest from the toils of business. My friend, Tom Cheeseman, of 
the firm of Cheeseman, Bowter, and Beans, was generally supposed 
in our set to know something about shooting and manors, and had 
agreed to go in for a little bit with me, if we could get a manor 
handy and* reasonable. I pointed out this advertisement to Tom, and 
Tom at once averred ' that Bucks was a good county,' though I 
have grave doubts if he had ever been there in his life. It was Tom's 
further opinion that the advertisement read well, and that there was 
no flummery or humbug about it : and finally we wrote to Messrs. 
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G. and S., requesting some further information, and asking if we 
could look at the ground. The information we got from G. and S. 
was brief, and to the effect that the Boxborough manor had been 
strictly preserved by a regular keeper; that there was a furnished 
cottage ornee on the ground which could be had at a very moderate 
rent ; that the rent of the shootings would be 70/. for the season ; 
and that we could see the ground any day we liked to appoint to 
come down. So Tom and I agreed to run down. We named an 
early day, and we did run down, and if ever two innocents from the 
City of London fell among thieves, we did. But I won't anticipate. 

We found G. and S. thorough, I may say very thorough, men of 
•business. ' Boxborough was delightfully situated on an eminence^* 
and it wasy there's no disputing that. ' The cottage ornee,' Jeb- 
bings, owner, to whom we had to apply for the letting of it — the 
ornee being strictly and undeniably extra in every sense — was at 
present in charge of a housekeeper. It was comfortably furnished, 
contained three bed-rooms and two sitting-rooms, kitchen, &c., 
stable, coach-house, and kennel. The housekeeper would show us 
over the house, and, if we required it, would engage to do for us 
during our tenancy. I may venture to say that that old harpy — I 
beg her most respectable pardon, individual — did do for us in every 
sense of the word. I am aware that the double entendre is an old 
one, and only its extreme truth can excuse its repetition. 

* George Crooks, the keeper, would show us over the ground, and 
* George Crooks was also open to a continuance of his engagement.' 
'He was wonderful as a dog-breaker,' though I could never discover 
that his breaking consisted in anything but unlimited thrashings for 
any and everything which the unhappy dogs under his charge did or 
left alone. ' As a destroyer of vermin ' (he turned out to be the 
local ratcatcher, and what he caught on one farm he turned down on 
another ' secundum art em ') 'he was clearly astonishingly expe- 
' rienced.'^ His keepering consisted, as we in time discovered, in an 
amiable crusade, both in deeds and words, against ^ them darned rats ;' 
' them rats ' being an exaggerated equivalent to the domestic cats in 
some households — ' Felts policemanicus domesticus^ an animal of 
fabulous powers in the stowage line, but not equal to ' them rats.' 
This, and a practical knowledge largely exercised in the arts of 
snaring and skulking, rendered his services of the most invaluable 
nature. In fact he was ' ready money ' on a manor, though not per-* 
haps to us. We got into the Diddleton fly, and drove the three 
miles to Boxborough, which appeared to us very like live, and when 
we came to pay for the fly proved our estimate to be correct. As 
we approached the last mile or so, a range of hills stood before us, 
and up the most precipitous one of the number ran a chalky heavy 
road for a distance of some three quarters of a mile. This was the 
' heminence,' as Tom jokingly expressed it. However, as we did 
not walk it then, we did not discover the worst features of it, 
though I remember noticing that the driver was not of the same 
constitution, as Malcolm Graeme, who could swarm up Ben Lomond 
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without blowing, as the veracious Sir Walter tells us. We found 
this hill a horrible nuisance afterwards. No matter how long the 
journey, there was always that burster of a hill to get up at the 
end of it; added to this we could never go a mile from home 
without having steep hills to go down and up. We found this, 
being unaccustomed to it, an undeniable inconvenience. We got to 
the cottage ornee at Boxborough : there we found the owner, a Mr. 
Jebbings, a farmer thereabouts, whose ferm was the principal one on 
the manor. Jebbings was a deuced shrewd fellow ; too shrewd for 
us we found out, for he gammoned us into taking the shooting for 
three years. 

The cottage ornee was a cottage but without the ornee; bare 
somewhat, and composed of flints ; in architecture strictly of the 
early childhood order, vide as delineated on the slates of the period. 
Item : one door painted green — ^years ago. Item : window on either 
side of it. Items : two chimneys in accurate perpendicular line with 
the same. Items : three fir trees on either side. Items : gravel path 
diverging two ways, with the usual two small flower beds, the horti- 
culture of which was represented by two juniper bushes, certainly 
not ornee, and all complete. The rooms were excessively small ; 
still they looked sufficient for our requirements with a little roughing ; 
fires were not needed then, so of course the feet of their smoking 
so fearfully was not evident. The furniture was undeniably shabby 
genteel. Shall we catalogue it? No. The rent of the cottage 
ornee was twenty-five shillings a week; the five shiUings was for 
the ornee, I suppose — if so, the equivalent was, as 1 have de- 
poned, nil. Well ! we couldn't have got lodgings under a guinea, 
so it was not out of the way. Mrs. Capper showed us over, pro- 
fuse in civility. A nice motherly person, Mrs. Capper — very much 
so. We engaged her at ten shillings a week and her keep, which, 
it is true, we afterwards found was keep for a small femily also, 
for she sent away bundles every evening, and what 'them rats' 
through her agency did, in bacon, soap, tea, candles, flour, cold meat, 
brandy, and even tobacco, no one could imagine. Lodging-house 
keepers in London are usually, with the aid of ' that cat,* supposed 
to be at the head of their profession in this respect. But the pro- 
vincial Mrs. Capper and • them rats ' knew a thing or two, too, in 
this line of business ; and the thing or two, judging in. an acquisitive 
sense, and strictly without any moral considerations, might, by people 
thus peculiarly gifted, be considered worth knowing. George Crooks 
charged us 'tuppence' each for catching these rats. He caught 
and showed us hundreds; nay, they became a serious impost — but 
such is the nature of rats, as we discovered, that the more they 
were caught the more they increased. They throve on catching ; 
a strange feet this, worthy of a place in the natural history columns 
of 'The Field,' headed ' Peculiar Idiosyncrasy of Rats.' Can any 
one account for it ? It was a long while before we could. We set 
up fowls. They ate half a bushel of barley each per week (to be 
sure we did not feed them), but they never seemed to fatten on 
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it, and always appeared hungry ; while such was the taste evinced 
by the rats for eggs, that we never got above one a day, for George 
k«pt the key, and brought them in daily; and he was always stop- 
ping up holes in the hen-house, though his efforts were futile, for 
the rats were, if all was true, the most experienced of cracks- 
men ever known, and they had a knack of carrying off the eggs 
whole, without ever breaking one, which was really surprising, while 
in conjunction with the ' wuzzles ' (weasels) and * stots * (stoats), 
they made no bones whatever of full-grown chickens, and they 
walked off game to a reputed extent which was perfectly amazing to 
the uninitiated, and often caused us to reflect that this country must 
suffer to 2. hr greater extent from rats, stots, and wuzzles, than ever 
it did from wolves, wild boars, and all the rest of the early y^r^ 
natura^ which were said to ravage the country at one time. And it 
has often been a matter of wonder to us how farmers ever remained 
solvent under such dire inflictions. 

George was pronounced by Mrs. Capper to be ' a treasure indeed.' 
And who would be without ' a treasure ' ? We engaged him for the 
season at fifteen shillings per week, with a graduated scale of vermin 
money, and he was to have a day now and then to go ratting, having 
engagements on one or two farms to catch rats. Whether two days a 
week regularly, which it came to be before the end of the season, 
could be considered in the strict spirit of the agreement or no, I don't 
pretend to say. ^ All is not gold that glitters.' How true that is ! 
Our treasure was parcel gilt ; and if he was nuggets at all, was of 
the most brazen description. 

George was a tall shambling fellow, with a chronic stoop, con- 
tracted by long creeping and crouching under hedges. He had been 
a poacher. Had been ! what a blessed thing is innocence ! But as 
Mr. Jebbings remarked, ' Set a thief to catch a thief, you know.* 
That we did set a ' thief* to this occupation, T. C. and myself are 
ready to aver before any magistrate or administrator, and recorder of 
oaths appointed by Government. But that he ever accomplished his 
mission we are upon the same terms equally ready to deny. He was 
a thrifty JFellow, I should imagine. When we first took to him he 
had an empty pig-stye behind his wigwam — cottage, or even hut, one 
couldn't well call it ; for it was, if a human, certainly not a civilized 
habitation ; and it had a combined smell of badgers, foxes, ferrets, 
rats, dogs, pigs, midden, and mud — before the end of the season, 
however, he had three fat pigs in that stye. He had a very peculiar 
taste in beer, too, preferring that its cost should be defrayed by any 
one else rather than himself, and on these terms he was a wonder- 
fully gifted absorbent. 

However, to return to our subject. Mr. Jebbings gave us at 
once permission to ^walk round the ground,' though he told us 
^irly that it was a great chance if we saw any game, as the birds 
would be sure to be ' all in the corn,' and of course ' he could 
' not have any dawgs a trapussing through the crops j 'tworn't 
' likely as we could expect that.' Nor could we expect it. We 

p 2 
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should have considered ourselves * bloated aristocrats upholding a 
' relic of the feudal system, and oppressing with our ill-gotten power 
' the wretched, down-trodden, ignorant, and hapless tiller of the soil, 
' whom an iniquitous system — kept up for the mere amusement of 
' the upper ten thousand, but which sends a holocaust of victims to 
' the hulks and the gallows, and which sooner or later must go down 

* before the march of civilization, enlightenment, education, and 

* progress — permits to tyrannize over and to grind into the dust.' 
Wretched, down-trodden, ignorant, hapless Mr. Jebbings ! Perhaps 
the gentlemen who write this kind of thing would like to try a deal 
with Jebbings, and to see what sort of a hand they could make of 
' grinding him into the dust/ My faith ! but they would find Jebbings 
as hard to grind as a nether millstone. 

However we did not ' trapuss ' through the crops, but we walked 
out with George, with a cur at his heels, and saw some as fine crops 
as any farmer could well desire to call his own, beautifully drilled 
out of pure consideration for the convenience of the birds. Jebbings 
was a neat farmer, and had such an aversion to weeds that the 
scarifier was never at rest. Nevertheless George pointed out various 
localities where ' neests o' nineteen and sixteen yags had hatched 
' out,' which, no doubt, were ' in the earn j' and going down a long 
hedge his cur ferreting about, drove out a rabbit. Great was our 
excitement; and then another, and after that another, and then a 
hare — we didn't see the hare, owing to her taking through the corn 
on the other side, but George saw her, and pointed out to us a little 
hole in the hedge, with a passage worn through the grass, which he 
said was ' her meuse,' and which Tom Cheeseman recognized per- 
fectly. We never did see that hare, though often taken by ' Garge ' ' to 
look for her.' And it was years after — after we had left the shooting, 
in fact — that we found out that he and Jebbings had turned those 
very rabbits down in that very hedge on the very morning when we 
were expected there. We had seen game, however (everything was 
game to us), and Tom was quite satisfied with the prospects, and 
the manor was as good as taken. 

' About the pheasants now, and the covers ?' asked Tom. 

' Ah ! about them,' said the Treasure. ' The kivers lays t'other 
' soide and the phaysents. There ain't a werry many, though there's 
' a sprinkling ' (and it was a sprinkling, one hide and an odd old bird 
or two). ' They'll be i' the earn tew. But ye can leuk at the kivers, 
' which lays well for Sir John's birds. And if we had a bit o' French 

* wheat there, we should sure to dror some on um.' 

We did not quite appreciate this suggestion at the time as it 
deserved, and merely assented to the necessity of the proposition 
in blissful ignorance. Going over the shoulder of the hill we passed 
the edge of a largish common. 

* And this is part of our ground, I suppose ?' said Tom, indi- 
cating the furze tract. 

' Ay ! surely. That's Bagnidge Cawmon. You has the priv- 

* lege over half on't, and Muster Skylow h^ves t'other arf. Plenty 
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* rabbits there, surely, and cawks tew, wi' now an* then a snoipe 
' loikc i' winter.' 

' Cawks ? What, woodcocks !' asked Top, eagerly. 

* Surely. Oodcawks. Alius three ar fewer, ar moor there away j* 
and he * waved his lily hand.' 

* That's a bird I've a great desire to shoot,.' said Tom to me, 
solemnly ; and I could see that this piece of news had decided him. 

The covers (there were two of them) were straggling little beech 
covers of some fifteen or twenty acres each, with very little under- 
wood. A hare might lie in one of them. Several did always, 
George told us ; and at the bottom of one of them, bordering on the 
road, was a good long range of well-used rabbit-holes, and near the 
top of the other wood were a few more apparently also used. There 
seemed a good many footpaths across tlie fields, which we looked upon 
at the time as very convenient ; but what a nuisance they were we 
only found out afterwards, when we had birds flushed by wayfarers 
before our eyes, in our very faces, without being able to help ourselves'; 
and when poachers galore found them an everlasting resource for a 
skulk ; and the wretched children and mothers had a devilish knack 
of making footpaths where there were none in order to save them- 
selves ten yards in a mile. But I am anticipating. 

We got back to the cottage at Boxborough in high spirits, agreed 
to take it on the spot, and for the same period as we might agree 
upon as regards the term of our tenancy of the shootings. 

' Fine chalkv soil,' said Tom. ' Pretty good water, I suppose, 
' Mrs. Capper r' he continued, taking hold of a pump-handle. 

' Oh ! beeyoutiful warter, sir ; best in the place.' 

The latter part of this asseveration was strictly true, every one else 
drawing theirs from small ponds hard by ; ours being the rain-water 
collected from the roof, and running into a large cemented tank under 
part of the house. The elderly feggot ! ' Beeyoutiful warter !' 
indeed. We, however, were satisfied, and took the whole concern 
for three years. It was an apprenticeship — a probation in which we 
both of us gained experience. 

This being arranged, it became necessary to provide ourselves with 
matiriel in the way of those sporting requisites, guns, dogs, &c. 
Tom Cheeseman knew a capital place for picking up second-hand 
guns by first-rate makers at a mere song. Here were your Westley 
Richards', your Manton's and your Moore's, your Purday's, Boss's, 
or your Lancaster's, at any sum from 5/. to 10/., and even as high 
as 15/. apiece. I bought a nine pound Westley Richards myself, case 
and all complete. It was a capital gun for a flock of starlings, larks, 
or sparrows, scattering beautifully, but I never killed a bird dead 
with it while I had it. At first, when I used to ' blaze into the 

* brown of 'em,' I found this an advantage, often dropping a chance 
bird with a broken pinion ; and then what a chevy it would give 
Tom, myself, and the pointers ! The pointers became really clever 
at catching them at last, and it was only when they took to eating 
them likewise that we were obliged to keep them tied up. Those 
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pointers we bought of a dog-dealer in London, taking them without 
a trial, and they certainly gave us a great deal of trouble j though 
Tom, who negociated the purchase, always declared that ^he had 
' the best dogs in England.* I have since found that this is not an 
uncommon asseveration on the part of all classes of sportsmen. I 
must say, on my own part, that I often had doubts as to whether 
they fulfilled all the requisites of perfect pointers, which we were 
assured they were ; and I had further doubts, also, whether a pointer 
ought to stand at hedgehogs, rats, small birds of all kinds, and even 
sheep occasionally ; and whether it was quite advisable that they 
should run after a covey and bark at it whenever they put one up ; 
while I was soon convinced that it did not improve our sport for 
them to beat one field while we were walking through another. But 
of all this anon. 

From this time until the last day or two of August we took a 
deal of practice at the Red House and elsewhere at pigeons 
and sparrows, and likewise read up the subject, besides getting hints 
on it in every quarter we could. How we succeeded will be seen 
from our journal, and the conclusions I drew anent shootings, which 
have been amended by much subsequent experience, may prove 
useful. 



A NEW YEAR'S OFFERING.— ' ONE MORE WORD' 

ON FOX HUNTING. 

The scribblo-mania continues unabated ; the public appetite for 
cheap literature wholly unnauseated. The supply of good three vol. 
novels may be no greater than in former days, but in these times at 
the book-stalls of every railway station, you may pick up by the 
dozen monthly numbers of works, each containing more amusement 
and instruction than could have been found fifty years ago in the 
majority of volumes in the course of twelve months issued from the 
press as candidates for popular &vour. 

Though their name be legion, I cannot but fancy that if there be 
anything in a title, a scribe — an editorial scribe — might adopt some- 
thing worse than that of * one more,' should he venture to essay the 
launch of another periodical upon the restless tide. As I have before 
observed, the taste for novelty is unsurfeited. The load approaches 
not yet that climax when an addition of a trifle will break the 
camel's back — space yet remains for matters for the million ; and 
* one more ' word may be ' iterumque^ iterumque^ offered on the 
utterly inexhaustible topic of the noble science of fox hunting. 
Scrutator in our last number starts under apprehension of the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of offering a new idea ; but let him not fear 
that his practical notions, so graphically conveyed, can be ever other- 
wise than most acceptable to any true sportsman capable of sifting 
the grain from the chaff. We will not go out of our way to pass an 
opinion on his attempts at romance — that is altogether another pair 
of shoes — but we who perused with increasing delight, and treasure 
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up all letters on hunting published in * The Life,* congratulate our- 
selves on finding him still disporting in ' Baily ;* for of his handling 
of any sporting subject it may be truly said, Nihil tetigity quod non 
ornavit ; and even when he gets ofF the line, his discursions are 
somewhat more than diverting. Whatever be his ground of com- 
plaint as touching the vile imitations of cognac, now alike adul- 
terated on both sides of the Channel, the genuine quality of his 
own ardent spirit is unimpaired. If the historian of the so-called 
wild sports of America could have infused into his descriptions a 
tenth part of the zest imparted to that walk and flush of the wood- 
cock in the last ' Baily,' the Cunard line would have been freighted 
with aspirants for the prairies and for the eventual shot at a real live 
full-grown bison. The discharge of both barrels at the hare j the 
' mark woodcock' at the inopportune moment ; the second rising, as 
usual, the wrong side of the hedge \ the snap shot through the oak ; 
and the triumph of the boy beater, are photographic reflections of 
bright realities which, especially if ending, as we have ourselves 
experienced, with a successful and as unexpected a double shot at 
wild ducks out of some bye sedgy pool, might give Lord William 
Lennox reason to exclaim — ' Here's sport indeed !' Sport, indeed, 
as superior to that of the battue as hunting to ratcatching. There is 
something truly enjoyable in the perusal of a vivid description of 
things and circumstances which in our mind's eye we realize ; the 
recognition of the reality strikes home to perfect our conception of 
the mimic scene. 

It has been justly and generally remarked, that the portraits of 
the celebrities whicn have appeared in ' Baily ' would each and all 
be cheap at five shillings, or indeed at four times the cost of the 
number J and I think there are very few men who have ever enjoyed 
a gallop over the grass countries, who would not think a volume 
containing such a run as that in ^ Holmby House ' cheap at any 
price. What sportsman, what rider, has not revelled in the lux- 
urious touches of the inimitable author of ' Digby Grand ' and 
' General Bounce ' ? 

* Oh ! utinam nobis.* 

Let, then. Scrutator persevere 5 let every labourer in the green 
coverts strive with generous emulation, no less assiduously than 
those ranged under the orange colours of *Cornhill.' Let not a 
' Market Harborough,' or a ' rramley Parsonage' be the plums which 
may be alone selected to the disregard of the rest of the pudding — 
but let us all endeavour to communicate whatever may by possibility 
have escaped notice, or not have been before in tangible shape pre- 
sented. With this exordium I proceed to offer one little word more 
on my ideas of the fox hunting of the present day. 

Let us not dogmatize or presume upon the accuracy of any 
theoretical speculation ; but it is surely well worth our while to con- 
sider whether the lack of sport in hunting the fox — the complaint 
almost universal throughout the two or three last seasons of want of 
scent — the old song chanted again to the same tune up to the 
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present period of this season, be actually and entirely attributable to 
atmospheric influences, to the failure of the grand essential — scent, 
or whether the ' odora canum vis^' the nose of the hound, be not far 
more concerned than any huntsman, or indeed master of hounds, will 
be disposed to admit. 

It cannot be denied that artificial manuring, increase of cultivation 
and of draining, together with a multitude of other causes, may be 
adduced by those who lay the flattering unction to their souls, when 
beaten by the fox, that nothing was wanting but scent ; and while on 
the one hand, there are occasionally those marvellous exceptions 
which defy calculation, on the other it is well known to the veriest 
tyro who has studied the puzzling mystery, that we have days of 
storm and tempest, moments or hours in which hunting is im- 
possible. 

At the same time let any quiet and easy observer, any unpre- 
judiced sportsman, calmly reflect on what he witnesses, and bring the 
result of experience to bear on the subject, and say whether the 
present go-a-head electric style of attempting to press and ride down 
a fox be not fer oftener to blame than any natural cause of failure. 

We should be the last to divest fox hunting of one particle of its 
dash. ' Forward, hark forward 1' is the life and soul of the pursuit ; 
— to get away on the best terms with the animal is everything — 
although even here the best authorities admit that hounds settle far 
better when allowed to bring the line out of covert ; and it is, more- 
over, an indisputable feet that a fox will boldly face country if allowed 
anything like a fair start — and as certainly otherwise head back the 
first opportunity. There is reason in roasting of eggs j and what we 
contend is, that the eternal horn, and * forrud, forrud, forrud,' on the 
best scenting days, does infinity of mischief, and, on the more 
common occurrence of bad scent, is utterly fatal to the chance which 
hounds might have had if left a little to themselves. This may be 
termed a self-evident proposition. We may be accused of riding our 
old favourite hobby to a stand still, nay, may be pooh-poohed with 
Messrs. Slack and Slowman; yet even the wild huntsman in his 
rational mood, by his own fireside, will agree with us. He will say, 
* True, true ! leave the darlings alone ; if they can't show us, it's 
' seldom as we can show them the line of the fox.' He will be a 
philosopher in his gaiters — but next morning his theory, his phi- 
losophy, is oflF with his cap (head gone before). No sooner is his fox 
found, than he is bent only upon handling him, and straightway 
devotes himself to the surest means of defeating his object. He for- 
gets everything but a most unequivocal desire to do his duty — of 
nothing more forgetful than of himself; physical toil and labour are 
nothing but pleasure. He enacts wonders as a horseman ; in short, 
he is an excellent man, just as for as he was depicted in the 
November ' Baily,' — up to his shoulders. 

As to huntsmen, the good servants occupying these places, we 
say— repudiating a profene jest^ — that these things are not written for 
their learning. Were they so designed, they had appeared in the. 
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columns of a Sunday paper more likely than a monthly magazine, to 
come within their notice. Neither do we desire to point to error or 
create dissension between master and servant. Our object is to 
attract the attention of masters of hounds, and all thinking sportsmen, 
to the grand principles of the noble science, in practice of which 
they will find the best panacea for want of scent. Our notions are 
based upon things no less stubborn than facts within our cognizance 
no later than six weeks since. All agree that a huntsman cannot be 
too well mounted, and ought to be always with his hounds — his 
place truly, if like that true gentleman huntsman, that Napoleon of 
amateurs, Mr. Arkwright of the Oakley, whose head ever accom- 
panies him over the fence at which his heart has preceded him, he 
takes it as it comes, to be with his hounds, but only to render aid 
when necessary. It is a paradoxical fact, that one of the best day's 
fox hunting, one of the best day's sport, ending in a glorious kill, 
within our knowledge this year occurred with an old-established and 
good pack, where the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the most 
effective of all members of the Hunt ; and for lack of the sinews of 
war, the huntsman, a very good man of his class, is so ill-mounted, 
that he can seldom interfere with his hounds in too pressing a 
manner. Another case — that of a most enthusiastic huntsman, and 
most unexceptionable servant, serving the most excellent of mas- 
ters — so mounted, that he always can, as he always will, be amongst 
hounds, was compelled to dismount and lead his horse through an 
impediment no other way negociable — in the middle of a clipping 
thirtv-five minutes — hounds then for the first moment in the burst, 
got two hundred yards clear of horses, and were enabled to get 
together and carry a head, and not being touched for the next ten 
minutes, wound up their fox without check. I have not a doubt 
that were we to appeal — not to the wise men of the East, but to 
one of the sagest of the West — Mr. Russell, whom we may not 
designate the pink, but may justly term the pattern of his calling, 
and whose authority is * nulli secundus ' — ask him about the suc- 
cess of hounds over the roughest part of the roughest country — 
that of Devon — he would say it is chiefly because horses cannot pos- 
sibly carry man in a meddlesome position. Hounds must work, and 
therefore usually account for their fox. One striking instance of the 
fact, that hounds will not work if the work is perpetually done, or 
rather undone, for them, was shown this season with a crack esta- 
blishment. Hounds had run a fox round hills and through plantations, 
with scent enough to tire him, so that he. was repeatedly viewed 
amongst the fir trees — crawling or lying down panting ; he made his 
final effort by breaking covert, and running along grass by a high road 
side, the pack having him in view not fifty yards from his brush j the 
nearest refuge a mile and a half over down. 

It was evidently all U P with reynard — the Lord Mayor to a 
toothpick on the hounds, had the huntsman's horse been half as 
tired as the fox. But the eager fiinctionary, screaming, cap in hand, 
raced , with the leading hound, could not himself do what hound ^ 
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then would not. The pack shut up — fox gained cent, per cent. — 
odds were reversed — hounds were out-snouted, and after a most 
unsatisfactory defeat ninety-nine out of a hundred of the field joined 
in the chorus of ' infernal scent !' That this was a good scenting 
day we do not pretend ; but we took leave to cherish our own 
notions — perhaps peculiar — of hunting under adverse circumstances. 
Any dogs will run with everything in their favour. It is in dealing 
with difficulties that the science is conspicuous which makes just 
all the difference of sport or mortification. It is, nineteen times in 
twenty, the over-anxiety to cook the goose which produces the hash. 
Another glaring example of over-anxiety was exhibited last month 
by a huntsman who had got at the brush of a fox found in the open, 
ran him into a small covert, instantly cheering the first two or 
three couples feathering outside, regardless of a rustic warning, 

* That's where the hare be gone.* Toot, toot, toot ! ' forward ! 
' forward !' helter-skelter in utter ignorance of error, till, to his 
consternation and disgust, the pack ran incontinently into ^ the 

* timid.' The huntsman trotting back to get upon the best terms 

he could with his fox, viewed away from the opposite corner to that 

which he had left thus prematurely, might have exclaimed with 

Macbeth, 

* The expectation of my violent haste 
Outran the pauser reason/ 

Still, whatever he might have said or thought — ^whatever might have 
been opined by any one troubling himself to think, * the column ' 
were unanimous; the tide of lamentation flowed into its wonted 
stream ; the echo of the jeremiad rang with ' want of scent : not a 
' foot of scent; no, not a foot!' although that same day after the 
first fox had escaped further and further till entirely lost, the pack 
settling themselves to a well-found second, pushed him and rattled 
him right merrily though down wind for thirty minutes straight, and 
might probably nave rendered account of him, but that, at the first 
check not troubling themselves to stoop, they awaited with heads 
erect — ' their custom always of an afternoon.' The ready hand was 
willing, but unable, to lead them to victory — to the triumph not to 
be achieved without hunting. 

Let us not be mistaken. We decry not the needful energy, the 
brilliant cast, the firm and resolute effort to retrieve a check by what 
our neighbours over the water term a coup de main^ which cannot be 
Anglicised otherwise than as taking hold of hounds — nay, lifting 
them on occasion. We plead guilty to a love of mud-sucking, of 
beagling, without pottering, convinced that it leads to an ultimate 
increase of pace — the pace that kills ; that most haste is least speed ; 
and that hounds of the present day, though bred faster, generally 
perform a run slower than formerly, because their own impetus, or 
that which barely follows, but accompanies them, drives them beyond 
scent. 

But we seek not to effect revolution. The majority of the field 
are satisfied without further inquiry into causes. ^ There is nu 
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' scent, and, till something changes, there can be no sport ; and as 
' to talking of too much haste, bosh !' On the very first day when 
by chance the pell-mell, harum-scarum, go-ahead system succeeds, 
and a fox is galloped down with perhaps two or three couples on 
scent, ^ finis coronat opus^^ * Bravo V they cry ; ' that's the time of 
' day ; where should we have been with a huntsman a turn slower 
' than greased lightning ?* Ah ! where ? we could answer where ; 
and where hounds would eventually get to if they could not some- 
times hunt. But the ruling motto is, ' Keep moving !' — the ejacu- 
lation of the foreign lady to the cabman, as reported by the chivalrous 
compatriot who rushed to her rescue from imaginary distress — 

' Keep movan j oh ! d n your keep mo van !' Aye ! keep 

moving ; and so long as we keep moving there may not possibly 
be a doz^n of the field who know or care what hounds are about. 
We repeat that this paper is not penned with the slightest hope of 
attracting the attention or effecting any improvement in an unedu- 
cated class who, with the best intentions, and gifted with true love 
of the sport, cannot bring with them into the field the portion of 
intellect wherewithal they may have been endowed. 

They will do their utmost to give satisfaction : they will do all 
that can be required — more than can be expected, in devotion to 
their task. They may be proficient in fox-craft, but they will not 
comprehend, or, if they do understand, they will not practise the 
grand virtue of patience. What is worse, they forget the inevitable 
efl^ect of constant impatience — the disease of all others rendering man 
most inconsiderate : destructive to the nose, to the hunting of the 
hound, and causing slackness in the best pack which could be 
entered to the best of scents for promotion of the best of all sports. 
The cases we have quoted are not hypothetically put: they are & 
plain record of recent facts, of everyday occurrences, with reference 
to no particular pack more than to the majority. 

We cannot possibly have any motive for aspersion or desire to cast 
reflection upon any man. We are influenced solely by devotion to 
the animal hound, and pure love of the noble science of hunting the 
fox. Nothing is easier than finding fault. It may be less difficult 
to discern failings than to appreciate excellences. Eulogy is a 
pleasanter task, and we hope in February to leave preaching for 
praise. But when we hear of packs in provincial countries, hunting 
sixteen days consecutively, catching only one out of a superabundance 
of foxes — no cause assigned but the one parrot cry of * no scent !* — 
it is time to inquire what has been the case in other countries : not 
in the favoured shires, where so much depends on the conduct of 
500 of the best fellows in the world, 450 of whom think hounds 
only in the way, but in countries offering a fair comparison. We 
find in the South, in the good old-fashioned county of Southampton, 
where they still condescend to hunt^ they cannot hitherto boast of 
good scents, and yet the average sport has left all satisfied, and 
there is no deficiency in the due account rendered of foxes, either 
over the open plains of the Ted worth, the strong vale of Hursley, or 
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the varied soil of the H. H. and Hambledon. With the Hursley, old 
Summers has already shown one or two grand affairs ending in 
blood, which may be classed as runs of the season. With the 
H. U., Tredcroft has been well rewarded for an amount of scientific 
patience rare in so young a master; and the run of the 5th of 
December with the Hambledon may be taken as a fair specimen 
of what hounds can do by themselves. No sooner was their fox 
found in the gorse at Hoggs Lodge than he broke away, descending 
one of the precipitous sides of old Butser, and facing the opposite 
ascent for Ditcham. l^he pack, following down like an avalanche, 
flew up the opposing hill at a pace which, with such advantage of 
ground, would have defied any man, if disposed to adopt the course 
we so emphatically denounce, to have touched them on any horse 
ever foaled. They crossed three high roads, having continued to 
gain on horses over the undulating downs of Ditcham, no one being 
with them till they entered the strongly enclosed Rogate Vale, pointing 
for Durford Wood. To make a long story short, they ran through 
four parishes abounding in difficulties, and having coiTSumed one 
hour and twenty minutes in accomplishing a crescent of some twelve 
miles over the map, it may be concluded that they came to more 
than one check, but never being lifted or distracted from the volun- 
tary impulse of their chase, they ran from scent to view, and 
pulled down their fox right handsomely in the open. This on the 
5th December, i860, in the season of ' no scent,' on a mizzling 
day, with a leaden sky and the barometer at 'much rain !' — Compari- 
sons are proverbially odious. 

We will conclude with a humble and respectful suggestion to 
masters of hounds to consider whether, by a judicious reform of the 
present hurrying system, and the adoption of one more rational, 
before they set down all their disasters and vexation entirely to ' want 
* of scent,' something may not be done to deserve that success 
which, after all, no mortal can command. 



FROM OXFORD TO ST. GEORGE'S. 

chapter XII. 

In my last chapter I conducted my readers to Newmarket; I will 
now endeavour to put them au courant of what I did when I got 
there. 

The town of Newmarket, when the races are not going on, has 
a most deserted appearance ; but seven times in the year it holds 
High Jinks, and though its pleasures have a strong infusion of busi- 
ness in them, a more lively little place cannot be found than during 
those seven meetings. 

Although it was past eleven when I arrived there, the principal 
street was full of people, the betting-rooms were open, and a host 
pf people were congregated outside the doors. We had not made 
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up our minds, on arriving, whether we should put up at the Rut- 
land or White Hart; for having frequently been to both when 
driving over from Cambridge with friends I had there, and finding 
each equal in goodness, I really had no choice in the matter ; Roberts, 
too, evincing no predilection on this score, the moot question was 
decided by a toss up, and the White Hart won. 

On arriving there, by good luck we found there were just two 
bedrooms vacant, so we descended, saw our luggage stowed away, 
and then hied to the betting-rooms ; Mr. Miles going ofF to some 
lodgings which he always occupied during the races. The people at 
the rooms seemed at fever-heat ; every one was talking at the same 
time ; and such was the confusion caused by this, that I at first was 
in difficulties as to the nature of their conversation, but at length 
discovered the reason of the intense excitement arose partly from 
the certainty that was felt that Macbeth, against whom fabulous 
sums had been laid for the next year's Derby, and who had won 
all his two-year old engagements with consummate ease, was to carry 
oflF the July in a walk, and then be laid up in lavender, as curious to 
say he was entered for nothing else that year. 

Those who were against him looked very uncomfortable, and 
not seeing their way out, were making all kinds of disparaging 
remarks ; some asserting he was a cur, and would cut it when col- 
lared ; to which one of his backers replied, ' Ah ! very likely ; but 
' you must get a nag to collar him first !' Those who wanted to back 
him were obliged to buy themselves on by betting six to four against 
the field, a dearish way of going to work, especially when there 
is a large one, as was the case in the present instance. The wish 
of the bookmakers always is, that the favourite should be beaten, 
but they were now more than ever desirous that such should be 
the case, and one or two who had horses entered had determined 
to start them, not that they supposed there was any likelihood of 
their winning, but they thought by so acting to lessen the chance of the 
favourite's doing so. The cry was not — * Macbeth ! Macbeth ! be- 
' ware Macduft !' but Bookmakers ! and all you who have taken a 
liberty with the animal, 'ware Macbeth ! 

A well-known judge of racing had given it as his opinion that a 
stone would not bring this horse and those of his own year whom he 
had beaten, together; and one great reason for the legitimate book- 
makers being so very anxious for his downfall was, that if he won the 
July easily, he would be at no longer odds than five or six to one for 
the Derby, and they would then be in the pleasant position of being 
full against him, with very little chance of getting much monev out 
of any other horses while such a flier was in the race. Next in the 
betting for the July came Bridgenorth, against whom, however, they 
offered seven to one. Kit Cat was at eleven ; Ravella, fifteen ; and 
twenty to one might have been had about anything else. As Mr. Mileii 
had informed me that in the event of anything happening to 
Macbeth, he was sanguine that the winner would be round in Ravella^ 
whom he looked on as every inch a race-horse, and as I knew nothing 
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of the animals myself, I put a quiet pony on, thinking I would sail in 
the prophet's boat. Certainties in racing generally create less excite- 
ment than where the race is an open one, but such was not the case 
in the present instance, though the hubbub was not caused by Mac- 
beth alone. No ! the match, the great match, was also to be run on 
the morrow. 

Newmarket is the place for matches ; since Charles II. made it 
famous, it has ever been the arena where most of the matches 
made have been decided. Read its history from the merry monarch's 
day up to the present time, and you will see what an almost countless 
number have there been run, from the modest twenty-five up to 
the magnificent thousand pounds ; nay (I believe), even up to sums 
more magnificent still. A match is what your gentleman sportsman 
is partial to, and it seems adapted to the character of an Englishman 
more than any other sort of race, though it is by no means the most 
popular among the professional betting men at large, being a too 
risky affair for them to have much to do with. Here your legitimate 
bookmaker has not so good a chance of getting round, and can only 
reckon on doing so in case the odds shift ; here your legs have no 
phalanx of dead un's, which with them constitutes getting round ; 
here are no feather-weights, which ought to be carrying some seven 
or eight stone, but who have crept in through dust having been 
thrown in the eyes of the handicapper (and such an one must be 
lynx-eyed indeed to be never deceived) : and, lastly, here are no fea- 
ther-weights so utterly worthless that a few pounds more would have 
put them hors de combat^ but who have managed to pull through from 
being literally turned loose. The getting in horses at a feather who 
should be carrying some seven or eight stone is not, however, what 
your bookmaker wants ; this is a game played by nobbling owners, 
and they love a handicap on such terms &r better than any match. 

The match, however, which was to be run on the morrow seemed 
popular with all classes, although it was nearly a twelvemonth since 
it had been made, and the odds had been so closely balanced, that 
one would have thought there was no money to be counted on before 
this event was decided; still the very uncertainty obtaining as to 
which was the best horse made first one of them have just a shade 
in his favour, then the other ; the price being regulated by whichever 
had the most friends present at the time. 

The public were now laying out their money in hatfuls for this 
great match ; as they knew all that could be, would be done towards 
insuring their being successful. 

Yes, there is something peculiarly English in a match. One man 
has a horse which he thinks better than another ; the owner of the 
other animal is of a different opinion. They each are proud of their 
nags. ' Let us settle the question,' says one, * by matching them ; 
' I'll bet you a thousand, half forfeit, on mine against yours, to come 
' ofF at Newmarket in the July Meeting, Rowley mile.' Done and 
done is pronounced, and a fair stage and no favour finishes the 
business. 
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But the match, the great match, was for a larger sum than as yet 
any one horse had been backed against another. Sir Peregrine 
Wilder's three-year-old colt, Sorrento, had been beaten by Mr. 
AUerton's, also a three-year-old, St. Dunstan. Sir Peregrine think- 
ing this a mistake had said as much : it was his opinion his horse 
should not have made such strong running as he did, having raced 
head and head for nearly a mile with one of the speediest mares ever 
foaled ; who, when she had done what was wanted of her, fell back 
into the ruck, not, however, for the horse to win for whom she had 
made the running, for St. Dunstan had the race in hand at the 
distance. 

Sir Peregrine's opinion was combated by Mr. AUerton, who de- 
clared that with a better jockey up, his horse would have won with 
even greater ease, and the result was the match, the great match, 
which was to be run for on the morrow. 

It was known that the wealth of the Bank of England would not 
bribe either of the jockeys engaged to ride in this match, to their 
credit be it spoken ; for a jockey's life is one of sore temptations : 
sometimes they have to deal with dishonest masters, at others with 
dishonest betting men, who, being against an animal, do all they can 
to buy over the rider, in order to prevent its winning ; at other times 
they are accused of preventing their horses from winning when the 
fault is rather referable to the badness of the animals, or the neglect 
or dishonesty of the trainers. Taken as they are for the most part, 
as mere children, to ride races on which thousahds are depending, 
with little or no money of their own, and their moral education 
having perhaps been entirely neglected, when such pass through 
the ordeal, and not a word can be breathed impugning their hones^, 
I think the reader will agree with me that more than ordinary credit 
is due to them. 

The horses in this match, this great match, were at evens the 
night before it was to be run ; there was not a shadow of odds 
between them. A call of 'Sorrento wins for a hundred' was imme- 
diately responded to by ' Done ! St. Dunstan beats him ;' but this 
hundred was but a small matter, for another thousand had been added 
to the match. Sir Peregrine having bet that sum with Mr. AUerton. 
A larger bet than that followed — an even five thousand was laid 
between them. 

Just before I left the room, I overheard one man say to another in 
almost a whisper, ' Ur don't loike these matches, but ur think ur'U 
' try a monkey on in my way, as ur see a flat or two about.' He 
then went up to a newly-arrived young 'un, and said, ' ur'U take a 
' pony, sir^ and give you your choice for five hundred.' The youth 
named Sorrento, and. the man approaching Roberts, said, ' Have 
' you any choice between the two, Mr. Roberts ? if you like to give 
' me a pony, you may have St. Dunstan if you please ; ur ain't par- 
' ticular.' Roberts jumped down his accommodating friend's throat, 
and immediately produced the pony; on which the man went up 
again to the person he had before been conversing with, and said, 
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' Well, the July's a dead letter, and they're all mad about the match, 

* so ur think ur'U drive my pair of ponies home ;' saying which, the 
proprietor of those animals left the room, and Thomas and myself 
prepared to follow his example. 

Just as we had got outside, a man came up to us, and said to 
Thomas, ' Mr. Lis' rooms are close by, sir, two or three doors down 

* after passing the next turning.* 

* Oh ! very well,' returned Thomas, ' I'm tired to-night, but 
I'll drop in to-morrow evening.' Then turning to me, he asked. 
Do you ever punt ?' 

' I used to at Oxford,' I replied ; ' but I've done nothing in that 
way since I've been in town. I shouldn't fancy the Thames for 
that amusement.' 

' No, I should think not,' said Thomas. * I did not understand 
you when you first said you punted at Oxford ; I twig now. I 
don't allude to aquatic punting further than that the game I mean 
has a good deal to do with ducks and drakes, as &r as playing 
those animals with your property is concerned. Lis is down here 
for the races, and is the proprietor of a hell ; it's a very jolly 
place for hell ; but we all know that hell and pair-o'-dice are very 
closely connected. If you have never been in one of those places, 
and intend to see what's done there, let me advise you to put the 
muzzle on before going, as far as lush is concerned ; for it behoves 
one to be on the qui vive^ the proprietors of these establishments 
not being always content to live on the mathematical odds in their 
fevour; though I must say, as regards Lis, — 

* Non e didvolo tdnto bruto come si dipfnsi. 

'All right,' said I. (Ah me ! my idol must for the moment 
have left my heart.) * I'll go with pleasure, if you intend going 
' yourself.' 

* I shall drop in, certainly,' said Thomas, * if I lose on the race, 
to try and get something back: if Twin, to leave a trifle, as in 
duty bound, with Lis. Now, if you really intend going, let me 
beg your attention to one or two directions I am about to give : — 
Never call a main when the box comes round to you without 
previously ascertaining what the dice are capable of throwing ; 
never throw them out of your reach, so as to render the assist- 
ance of a croupier or any one else necessary to pass them back ; 
if dice are called — that is, if the proprietor proposes you should 
change the dice you are throwing with for fresh ones, which 
he has a right to do — throw the new dice two or three times 
before you commence playing again ; always take the odds to 
your set, and for this reason : suppose you place ten pounds on 
that part of the table which is called the In, and the main you 
call is seven, should your throw be ten, the odds will be two to 
one against your winning : take, therefore, twenty pounds to ten, 
because as far as the odds are concerned you will be playing on 
perfectly equal terms with the keeper of the hell, whereas ^n your 
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set you have always a pull against you — a fixed arbitrary sum, 
however feirly the game may be conducted ; it is therefore the part 
of wisdom — if such a quality is likely to be found in a gambler — 
that, having stood the first shot against you, which, as I have 
already said, is in favour of the gambling-house keeper, you take 
care not to miss an opportunity when you can fight him at even 
weapons. One more bit of advice : be careful not to back or bet 
against men about whom you know nothing, for in these houses 
you not unfrequently meet people called " bonnets,'* who play as 
decoy-ducks, having the power to make the dice do everythmg 
but speak, which power, did they possess, it is not probable 
they would exercise, as the bones might testify against them in 
a manner not at all redounding to their credit ; and do not back 
careless players, even if you know them — I mean men who do not 
see what the dice will throw before playing, or who let them get 
too far away from them ; for dice should always be protected by 
the caster, and can never be trusted out of reach, much less out 
of sight. You will pardon me the remark, but I must say they 
require a nurse quite as much as your friend Roberts ; but bear in 
mind the player should be sober ; a wet nurse is not of much use. 
Now I know it is of no use my finishing this all up by advising you 
not to go to one of these plaees, for I see curiosity will prompt you 
to do so, and where a man can exercise self-denial, I am an 
advocate for his seeing everything ; but if I might venture so far 
on our newly-formed acquaintance, I would say, *' See a gambling-* 
'* house for once in your life, and for once only." Don't go by 
my practice (for unfortunately I have entered a hell many, many 
times), but follow my advice. I'm always an ass to myself, but 
I can be a very sage to my friends, oo, then, you elect to go 
to Lis' to-morrow? Well^ we'll sit together, and I'll give you 
the benefit of all the experience I have ; if the goodness of the 
article should be tested by the price paid for it, mine should be 
precious indeed.* 
At this stage of our conversation we found ourselves entering the 
bar of the White Hart, and Miss James having, with that attention 
inseparable from her, furnished us each with a glass of brandy and 
water, we floored it in due time, and thought we should like another ; 
so, too, did Mr. Miles, whom we found standing near the window, 
with his stick in one hand and an empty tumbler in the other, bis 
spectacles on, and his hat well at the back of his head. 

Our second tumbler despatched, we wished Miss Jameg and 
Mr. Miles good-night, and retired to bed. 

I woke early the next morning, which was one of those beautiful 
glowing days one sometimes sees, though not frequently, in July. 
The ancients used to designate October as rainy, we moderns may 
fairly pin that adjective on to July, for that month is generally a 
soaker; however, on the day in question the racing folks were 
lucky, for a more lovely one I never beheld. At nine I sat 
down to a capital breakfast, part of which consisted of the far-famed 
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Cambridge sausages, which, although good, I think are immea- 
surably inferior to those of Oxford, A tankard of beer having tiled 
in my morning's meal, I lit mv cigar, and went down stairs to make 
arrangements with Bottom (not Six-Mile Bottom, the person I 
mean was only and is only — for I am glad to say he lives — some five 
feet and I don't know exactly how many inches ; not Bottom the 
weaver, but one as immortal — the ever-flourishing Bottom, landlord" 
of the White Hart) for the use of a hack for the day. This little 
matter arranged, I proceeded to the spot where Mr. Tattersall, throned 
on his rostrum, was using all the oratory he possessed towards getting 
a good sum for Morton's stud of race-horses, which were then on 
sale, and, from what I gathered after the lot had been disposed of, 
the owner could have had no reason for being dissatisfied with the 
prices obtained. I found Roberts had become the possessor of two 
animals — one, a three-year old, for which he had given four hundred 
and fifty guineas, the other a two, which cost him one hundred 
and seventy-five, and which last had no engagements. He informed 
me it was his intention to enter it for the Derby, on which a 
bystander remarked, ' Ah, sir ! if you'd wanted one for the Derby, 
' you should have bought the four-year old. Terrific j he's all over a 
' Derby oss, he is.' 

I don't think Roberts was very clear as to what buying a horse 
with his engagements meant ; indeed, from a question he asked as 
to whether he was to have the mares too, I am rather led to suppose 
he thought it intended to convey the fact that the horses were 
engaged to be married, and that those who bought them bought the 
animals to whom they were engaged, /. ^., the mares, with them. 

He was quite cock-a-hoop on his new purchases, which he was 
enabled to make, from somehow or other having got the blind 
side of his father ; and he informed me he had already succeeded in 
getting a trainer for them ; this trainer might have been a clever 
man, but he certainly didn't look it, nor do I think subsequent events 
proved him to be so, provided his character for honesty stood unim- 
peached ; for myself, I wouldn't have intrusted him to match one 
maggot against another, plate course, sure as I am that he would have 
fined it down so, it never could have stayed. 

The sale over, I went into the betting-rooms, and found Macbeth 
was as hot as ever for the July, while the horses in the great match 
were still at evens. Before long the crowd began to disperse, 
and soon after people, for the most part on horseback, were seen 
to make their way towards the heath, I being amongst the number. 

The first race, which was run on the New T. Y. C, saw the 
victory of the fevourite, who was made one of those great pots 
which so fi*equently come ofi^ at Newmarket, and which have in 
course of time cleaned out many a fieldsman. The unfortunate 
bookmakers looked glum ; this was^ no doubt, a good deal caused by 
the anticipation of the rod in pickle so much more stinging which 
they thought was in store for them. 

At length the horses engaged in the July who were to start for 
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that race were marshalled to run over the same course as that on 
which the last one had been decided, and were got off beautifully^ 
without a false start. The favourite made terrific running, and 
about a couple of hundred yards from home it looked as if all the 
rest were standing still, and the race was his ; a few paces further, 
however, and he had shot his bolt ; Ravella passed him, followed by 
Bridgenorth, and then by Jim Crow, in which order they went by 
the post, Ravella being proclaimed winner by a couple of lengths 
amidst the deafening cheers of the fieldsmen, who had landed a 
dinger, and had now a chance of getting a little more out of other 
horses during the winter. 

Although Ravella had beaten the crack, as much as nine to one 
was laid against him for the Derby ; for notwithstanding Kit Cat, 
who was considered a good horse, having succumbed to him at 
Northampton, the July winner had not been much backed for the 
Epsom event, and therefore the ring had plenty of money to lay. 
Bridgenorth found friends at thirty-three and Jim Crow at sixty-six 
to one ; the erst fovourite having no regular price, though twenty to 
one might have been procurable about him. 

' Confound my luck !' exclaimed a broad-shouldered, red-faced 
man, in a whity-brown coat ; ' that's always the way with me. 
' I managed to miss Macbeth ; not a farthing did I get out of him 
' for the Derby, and actually flung away a hundred in backing him 
' for that race before he ran for the Althorp Park Stakes. Well ! it 
' serves me right ; a bookmaker should never keep, and never 
' back, until near the day, when he has a little dead money to lay 
« out.' 

This individual, whose name was Giles, did himself no harm in 
keeping what he'd got until the Derby was decided, which race 
Macbeth won in a canter ; it wouldn't have suited his owner to 
let him pull off the July with three or four people of questionable 
character so dead against him ; so before that race he was well 
bucketed, in two senses of the word, and the bucketing he then 
had made him very unfit for the subsequent one, though the distance 
was only 1,236 yards. 

Thanks to Mr. Miles, I won 375/. on the July, and I asked him 
to commemorate the occasion by dining with me that evening, 
which he did ; and after we had drunk a bottle or two of very fair 
port wine, to which I fancy I was indebted to the fact of having had 
Mr. Miles as my guest, we set to work at cigars, he suggesting that 
we should try some of the White Hart brandy and water. 

To return to the races 5 I must now describe the great match. 
Punctually at half-past three Sorrento and St. Dunstan were at the 
starting-post, and the flag being dropped, off they got on equal 
terms, to decide the moot question of so many months, viz., which 
was the better animal, and with that decision to cause thousands 
upon thousands of pounds to change owners. The pace, slow at first, 
gradually improved, and for some second or two Sorrento had the 
lead ; St. Dunstan, however, was soon at his girths, and in turn 
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showed in advance. Both of the horses seemed to be going quite 

within themselves, although the pace now became very good ; but 

as they got a little further, each jockey simultaneously — as if 

animated by the thought that the pace must now be the very best 

that could be made, or the race was lost — set to work whip and 

spurs as if they were riding for their very lives : 'twas a splendid 

sight, and all seemed lost in admiration at the artistic efforts of these 

two men, each a master of his art. On, on they went, both counting 

fully on the goodness and gameness of the animals they bestrode ; 

nor could one out of all the multitude who witnessed this glorious 

sight have even guessed at the winner. I have stated they rode as 

if their lives were at stake ; *tis true ; they rode, moreover, as if the 

lives of all that were near and dear to them, all that was valuable in 

this world, depended on the issue. Their countenances were a study ; 

one read in them — defeated, then disgraced. Close by the goal 

Sorrento seemed to have a shadow of advantage, when St. Dunsian's 

jockey lifted his horse in, amidst such earnest and deafening shouts 

as I never recollect to have heard — no, not even on a Derby 

day. * A dead heat !' was the cry, ' A dead heat !' * A dead heat !' 

Then in breathless anxiety people looked to see the number go up, 

which it did in less time than I take to write it^ and when it 

appeared thus ;■*- 

2 

it was known that St. Dunstan was the winner ; for though second 
on Messrs. Wright's and Manning's cards, he was first on Mr. 
Clarke's board, though the latter acknowledged it to be the closest 
thing he had ever decided. 

The racej in fine, was creditable both to owners, jockeys, and 
horses. Mr. AUerton presented the rider of St. Dunstan with 
500/. ; and Sir Peregrine Wilder, feeling Sorrento was beaten, but 
not disgraced, and that this was mainly attributable to the way in 
which he had been ridden, gave 200/. to his jockey. 

l^he other races were witnessed by me without much excitement, 
excepting that caused in galloping from place to place, for at New- 
market, the reader must know, there are many different courses on 
which the events of the day are decided. What with the fine- 
ness of the weather, the freshness of the air added to my having won 
my money, and the rosy reflection which came over me that perhaps 
before long I might have the most delightful girl in the world 
for a wife, I was fairly combli de joie. I didn't think I was doing 
wrong by her I loved, in attending these races and betting. No ; 
I looked upon myself as a man who was pursuing health and 
innocent pleasure, and was not fool enough to lose 375/. when 
thrown in his way ; and I went on my way towards the White 
Hart rejoicing, and possessing an appetite for dinner which would 
not Kave paid the worthy host if there had been many like myself, 
and he had catered for them at half a crown a head. 

I have already stated Mr. Miles dined with me that evening. I 
never saw a man with such an appetite fof brandy and water j he 
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was no that far bad at port wine, but what lumps of weight he 
could have given any one who tried him at brandy and watei ! 
I think I see a young 'un over any course from the bar at the White 
Hart to the Subscription Rooms at Doncaster trying to make strong 
running and tiring awfully, Mr. Miles leading all the time, and not 
having got over a quarter of the distance he was going, when the 
young 'un broke down. But don't let the reader suppose I intend to 
make out Mr. Miles a drunkard. Oh, dear no ! nothing of the sort. 
'Tis true he could take more than his neighbours, but I never saw 
him otherwise than perfectly sober. I always found him^ moreover, 
a most agreeable companion, either at table or away from it, a 
thoroughly good-hearted fellow as ever lived, who, I verily believe, 
would have done a kindness to anybody had it lain in his power, and 
a clever fellow to boot. 

I had some qualms, I own, about entering a gambling-house. 
There seemed to be no excuse for my so doing, excepting the one 
so frequently used, ' It's only to say I've been there.' Whatever 
faults may be found with racing, look at the great advantages it 
offers. Imprimis^ there is the day spent in God's fresh air ; 
secondly, there are the noble animals engaged in the contest, and 
then there is the certainty that racing keeps up the goodness of our 
breed of horses; but I will not pursue the subject, although I 
could multiply the Instances of the good it does. What, however, 
can one plead in favour of a gambling-house ? — the close room 5 
the late hours ; the sole and only object gain ; the ruin which is 
so frequently the result ; the character of the people you are forced 
to mix with j and when a robbery has been committed, as is 
frequently the case, what appeal have you ? I could think all this 
over, and yet be weak enough to go to one of these places, but I 
inwardly resolved it should be for once only. 

How often has this promise been made ? how seldom kept? 
Let us not inquire too closely, lest the result should give us a very 
poor opinion of the self-denial of many mortals ; and I should appear 
in these pages as totally deficient in that quality, for I must perforce, 
if I make a statement, say what is the truth. 

Mr, Miles, on hearing from me that I was going to Lis', and that 
it was my first visit to one of those places, begged me to pardon 
him for offering a bit of advice, which was, that I should forego my 
intention, as he had seen such ruin ensue from frequenting them. 
As we entered the bar, finding I was bent on going, he went up to 
Miss James, and said he would try a glass of her brandy and water^ 
his panacea under all the ills of life. 

After going into the betting-rooms for a short time, I left with 
Thomas for the establishment of Mr. Lis. 

Seated round a billiard-table were some ten or twelve persons'; 
Mr. Lis was standing in the middle, on one side of the table, and 
opposite to him was a man with a take in his hand, whose duty it 
was to assist him in receiving. Between that worthy and his 
fellow-labourer was a piece of paper, on which was written figures 
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from I to 6 inclusive, and on No. 5 was placed five sovereigns. 
The man who was throwing the dice was playing on the ' in/ and 
to his call of seven up came eleven. ' Nick/ he exclaimed almost 
before one could see the dice had descended, ' pay me 325/. — * a 

* pony set, and 300/. on the hand.' The money was paid him 
instantery and all the others who had gained quickly received their 
winnings, whilst those who were on the ' out * had their sets raked 
up. The caster again put five pounds on the hand, and again, 
mirabile dictul threw in six mains. The lucky winner once more 
essayed the hand, but at the first throw up came aces, and he passed 
the Dox, flinging the croupier, who had said, * Twelve mains, your 

* honour,' a five-pound note. The next caster put his set on the 
' out,' and called seven, upon which Mr. Lis shouted out, ' Seven 

* will be the main ; seven ; now, gentlemen, make your game, the 
' caster's backing out at seven ; seven's the main, aces are out.' I had 
myself put a fiver on, for which I received double, the backers of the 

* out' always receiving twice their stakes (so Thomas informed mc) 
when aces came up. 

' Now, George,' said Mr. Lis, * champagne to Captain Addington, 

* and cigar to Mr. St. John. The box is with you, sir,' continued 
he, addressing me. 

Thomas offered to make the sets, and lay or take the odds for me, 
as the case might be : thus assisted, I set to work, and almost before I 
seemed to be aware I was playing, had won a heap of blue counten, 
each representing ten pounds ; and on leaving Mr. Lis' discovered 
I was a gainer of over twelve hundred pounds. I did not go, how- 
ever, until I saw the man who had won the twelve consecutive 
mains pass the box after having landed a little more money, when 
the proprietor of the rooms exclaimed, * No more play to-night, 

* gentlemen.' 

The bank was broken. A gambler's fete brings ruin, with scarcely 
any exception. Men, it is true, may now and then win 5 but what 
is their position in the long run ? I had seen the exception, was I 
to live to be made bitterly aware how true was the rule ? * No !' 
said I to myself, ' I have satisfied my curiosity ; I will visit such scenes 

* no more. I feel an intimate acquaintance with them would make 

* me a worse man than I care to be.' Here I fencied I heard a voice 
close by me, saying, * Lucky in play, unhappy in love.' I turned, 
and found it proceeded from Roberts, who I found had lost 200/* 
at Lis' before my arrival there j however, as he had won 500/. 
on St. Dunstan, less the pony he had given to have the bet laid, he 
had done himself no harm at present in a pecuniary point of view. 

These word« of Roberts' rang in my ears when I went to bed, and 
prevented my sleeping. * Were their converse true,' thought I, 

* how willingly would I lose the dross I have just got to win that 

* pure gold on which all my hopes of happiness are fixed J' 
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BEAR-SHOOTING IN RUSSIA. 

BY BEARSKIN. 
CHAPTER III. 

The killing of the animal, bear, the details of which I have given in 
my last chapter, was, as may be readily imagined, a source of extreme 
excitement. She was a large and savage she-bear, made doubly so 
by the presence of a cub, which one of the dogs had bitten so 
severely that we were unable to save it alive ; so, having skinned 
the mother, we returned at once to the village, in the hope of obtain- 
ing some repose after the fatigues of a hard-fought day. Sleep, 
however, appeared out of the question. I awoke in the middle of 
the night with a terrible sick headache, and found my room filled 
with a dense vapour, caused by the charcoal not having been properly 
burnt out before the damper was put on the stove ; indeed, I could 
hardly stand, and was obliged to sit for some time in the open air, 
ere I fairly recovered my senses. These little contretemps^ however, 
by no means checked our ardour for the chase, and we soon started 
again in search of another bear, reported within a few verstes of our 
resting-place, so we found him and gave chase. He proved to be a small 
bear, and the dogs were not long in bringing him to bay, when one 
of my companions shot him within eighteen yards of where he 
stood. Our success was now certainly in the ascendant, for 
another bear was reported on the following day, at least a peasant 
declared his dog had ^ barked * one. This, however, was a false 
report, for on following the dog's tracks in the snow, we discovered 
that the barking had been caused by a squirrel, which fear had pre- 
vented the hunter discovering. Of course we laughed heartily at his 
cowardice. However, he was determined not to succumb, and 
declared that he knew of another chance ; so we set fire to a dead 
tree, to keep life in us, and sent him forward to ascertain the fact, 
being determined not to fatigue ourselves with false alarms. Happily, 
he soon returned, and reported a find. We hunted the dray closely for 
some time, without success, on the side of a steep hill, when all of a 
sudden we heard the dogs bark, and down the hill came a very large 

bear. We soon got to close quarters, when C fired, and missed 

him clean with the first barrel, but hit him hard with the second in the 
arm. I then fired a snap shot as he was moving off, but missed ; the 
dogs, however, soon stopped him, and a companion who was nearest 
him shot him dead. We then returned to our quarters at the village, 
seeing numerous capercailzie, and having turned the cock and the 
children out of the room, had a quiet night. 

I might tell memorable tales as regards the finding and killing of 
bears ; but they would all more or less bear a similar stamp— now 
travelling on sledges long distances, now walking on snow-shoes ; 
to-day unsuccessful, to-morrow successful. In the present instance, 
therefore, I shall confine myself to a few more details as to the actual 
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slaughter, and then ofFer to my sporting readers a few more words of 
advice. 

Having made a long day as far as a village called Chinkosera — 
though my readers may be none the wiser that I tell the name — we 
found a comfortable peasant's house, but were unable to sleep on 
account of the intense cold, the room not having been previously 
warmed. The next day, however, we started to hunt a bear which 
had been ringed. The dogs soon found him snoozing quietly in a 
densely thick covert of young spruce, in fact, almost impenetrable, 
the whole place being weighed down by heavy snow. I was farthest 
from the find when the dogs gave tongue, but soon hurried to the 
rendezvous. On arriving at the spot, I heard some dogs barking 
beyond the covert, which my companions also hearing, were induced 
to start in pursuit, leaving me to my fate in the thicket. I en- 
deavoured to follow the tracts of their snow-shoes, but while so 
doing, I heard dogs still barking near me, followed by the growling 
of a bear. At first I fancied, that my companions had gone in 
pursuit of the old bear, and had left a big cub behind ; but I was soon 
undeceived, and tried to get to the spot where the dogs were barking. 
The covert was so thick, however, that in order to effect my purpose, 
I was obliged to take off my snow-shoes, and struggle on as best I 
could, with great difficulty. I could soon distinctly hear the bear 
growling and fighting with the dogs, which directed me to his 
whereabouts. Indeed, I incautiously approached to within a few 
yards, hoping the animal would not charge me ere I had taken my 
rifle from its case, which hitherto I had been unable to effect from 
the thickness of the covert and deep snow. I could then just distin- 
guish his hair, but not his head from his tail ; however, I fired when 
within a few yards, without hope of doing him much injury, as I 
was compelled to aim low in order not to hit the dogs : consequendy 
I missed him altogether ; on which I dropped my rifle as useless, and 
seizing my spear rushed on to the charge. Luckily I was well over 
him before he saw me, as his head was turned away, with his ugly- 
looking mouth wide open. Taking good aim behind the shoulder, I 
drove the spear right through his heart, holding him pinned, as it 
were, to the ground, till he was quite dead. I then stood, as it were, 
transfixed myself with astonishment at my prowess, and not a little 
delighted that single-handed I should have accomplished the sporting 
feat of polishing off a bear ; though in all humility I must observe, 
far better men than I presume to be in the bear-hunting field, have 
accomplished the feat on several, and far more dangerous occasions. 
On our return homewards to the village, we secured the luxury of 
some fresh fish, by breaking the ice of a lake, and having th^ nets 
always at hand. We also saw a flock of splendid capercailzie, all 
cock birds, sitting on some fir-trees. I immediately got on my snow- 
shoes, and approached within sixty yards. Unluckily my right barrel 
missed fire, and the chance was over, as these birds are as wary and 
sly as a Koono seer. 

I have now given you a brief, and, I fear,^ very weak and duU 
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account of the exciting sport of bear-hunting ; but in so doing, I 
have told you the unvarnished truth, and nothing but the truth. I 
trust we may meet again in the frozen forests of north Russia, under 
more interesting and more exciting circumstances. In the mean 
time, I would offer you a few more valuable hints. I address myself 
peculiarly to those who may have the means, and are disposed to 
undergo innumerable difficulties, nay dangers, and untold discom- 
forts, to secure a brief sejour of great excitement. The true sports- 
man will fully understand me, and appreciate my humble efforts in 
his behalf; and while the real sportsman alone reads the sporting 
mags, for information, I hold fast to the opinion, that these widely- 
circulated and interesting periodicals should be the medium of 
sporting matters and sporting matters only. 

You have come with me to the city of the Czar — a large Euro- 
pean city, capital of a vast empire, still in its infancy ; for though 
the capital speaks out loudly of civilization, perhaps in its most 
unworthy colouring, go from it fifty verstes and you are sur- 
rounded by ignorance, nay all but barbarism. Put this down, my 
friends, to despotism and ignorance. Happily, most happily, a despot 
sovereign no longer wears his crown without feeling that it sets 
uneasily on his head, which, I take it, is more or less like the heads of 
other men. And evil times must and will, in God's good time, pass 
away. In the mean time, hug to your heart that you are a subject 
of Qiieen Victoria, and that you have a home in that precious 
island where passports are unknown, and policemen wear glazed 
hats. So now let us turn our backs on the Neroisky and the Neva, 
and leave the glittering dome of St. Isaac's church in the far distance. 

While the horses are putting to, let me repeat that bear-hunting, 
pecuniarily speaking, under most circumstances is a luxurious un- 
dertaking, and, putting all difficulties aside, not without danger. 
Many have succumbed to the hug of bruin ; and there lives in the 
Russian capital more than one who bears for life, the marks of a bear's 
paw. I know personally one amiable and highly respectable 
Englishman who all but lost the sight of both his eyes, having 
remained some time in the clutches of a bear ere he was delivered 
by his companions from a fearful death ; and I fancy I am not in- 
correct in stating, that night and day, ever since, he has been com- 
pelled to wear green spectacles. But these are sad events, which 
no true sportsman has a right to dwell on. If you are determined to 
try your hand, I say, leave England ere the rivers are frozen, about 
the middle of November, or wait till Christmas, when they are all 
so frozen as to become high roads. Return in like seasons, before 
or when the thaw has had full effect. I write these lines while 
sitting in a snug little room, warmed by a stove throughout, looking 
on the Neva. I see hundreds passing to and fro on the frozen river, 
and sledges running about as on a high road. Wait till the river 
breaks up, and the floating masses of ice come sailing down from the 
Volga, and then look out ; if you chance to cross, save by a bridge, 
well, AH Russian rivers are similarly affected ; and recollect that 
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although the Russian capital can boast of bridges, you are divided by 
three rivers from the Prussian frontier, when homeward or out- 
ward bound by the way of Konigsberg, and back by the way of 
Warsaw ; and the slow advance of civilization due north has not, 
in this the year of our Lord i860, produced a bridge on either. I 
may also briefly observe, that when the snow commences falling, 
a period which varies, though rarely, by the difference of a fortnight, 
the bears begin to look out for a winter's retreat. They move, it is 
said, in search of a snug berth in which to repose, if sportsmen will 
allow them, till spring retuVns. And some say this is the best period 
for hunting j while others, on the contrary, prefer the hunting and 
fishing when they are actually beneath the deep snow, or under some 
sheltered spot, where, strange to say — I name this for the uninitiated 
— they remain without food for months, the male licking his paw, 
and the female her young family, which she produces while in this 
quiescent state. 

I will not precisely name the period or the cause which obliged 
me at a day's notice to leave the Russian capital on my return to Old 
England ; though every circumstance is as clear to my mind as were 
it yesterday. Suffice, it was at the very worst season of the year, 
ana more, my route lay by the way of Warsaw, causing me to pass 
four rivers, and thirty hours' additional posting work. I shall never 
forget the journey, though no sooner over than for a season I thought 
I had forgotten it ; suffice, the melting snow lay thick on the roads, 
trodden truly, but rotten j the rivers, one floating mass of ice blocks. 
True, I arrived safely, thanks be to God all right, at a place called 
Dunabergh, although I had come to grief on the wayside, by the 
smashing of my hind-wheel, which was put in some repair by a 
Russian blacksmith at a post-house. Conceive a Russian provincial 
blacksmith in Old England. Can they mend a wheel ? Yes, in a 
manner, and you know the probable cost within a few shillings— but 
a Russian provincial blacksmith — the case was evident. I paid the 
price of a new wheel, and it broke down again at the next post- 
house, and I paid again, and travelled on again with what spirit I 
might, through the long leaden day and the dark dull night, verste 
after verste, wide awake, expecting every moment another smash ; 
but as I said, I arrived safe at Dunabergh. And here the route, 
but yesterday a hard icy road, bade me halt and consider. Surrounded 
by a host of wretched, dirty thieves called Jews, all wanting money 
for doing nothing, all giving advice gratis ; the one saying the river 
was safe to cross, the other that it was not, till in utter despair I was 
whirled across it, I verily believe the last carriage of the year, and 
safely deposited on the southern shore. Sportsmen, have you ever 
been shipwrecked, or delivered from some squeak for your life ? if 
you have, you may well conceive with what joy I bade adieu to that 
ice-bound river and those bestial Jews. Jews ! I have seen a dead 
donkey and half the sights in Europe, but never have I yet seen 
a Jew digging a potato-field, or putting his hand to honest labour; 
and I verily believe they were sent on earth for no other reason than 
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to persecute and defraud ; at least I can answer for the Polish Jews. 
Well, I journeyed onwards to Leipsic ; the same miseries, the same 
delays on arriving at the Yanosa, a tributary to the Niemen ; and 
thence, after much delay, crossing the Niemen on a raft amid floating- 
blocks of ice at the veiy risk of my life ; left Koono, its miserable post- 
house, and its wretched, dirty overcrowding Jewish population far 
behind me. I have now, as far as may be, endeavoured to convince 
those who may be desirous of visiting Russia on sporting pleasures 
intent, of the difficulties to be encountered. In these days of tele- 
grams nothing is easier than to find out if the rivers have become 
high roads; if not, wait till they are so, or start with time in hand to 
make all preparations in the Russian capital. 

In conclusion, I will name, as regards bear-hunting — the sport of 
all sports in Russia — that there are three species of bears in Russia : 
they come under the denomination of the carniverous, or flesh-eater, 
the corn-eater, and the ant-eater. They are named in this order as 
regards size, but the ant-eater is the blackest and by hr the most 
savage. As I have said, when the first snow falls, these animals 
retire from the busy world around them, and seek repose in the 
centre of the most dense and wild forests, far from the habitation of 
man ; their only means of existence being derived, the male from the 
constant sucking or licking his fore paws, the female of their young. 
And as regards the sucking the paws, I take it the gastronomical indul- 
gence, if not excessive, is by no means to be despised, inasmuch as the 
tender paw of a bear, prepared as a pi^'s foot, is considered by con- 
noisseurs as a dish of no inconsiderable delicacy, particularly if the 
aroma of truflies be added thereto. Bears' hams are also in great 
repute ; and I have heard it asserted, though I can by no means, from 
my own practical knowledge, endorse the fact, that bears' hams 
have qualities not to be surpassed by those of Bayonne and Mayence. 

I may here observe that bears are not found like foxes, or kicked 
up like hares. In the far-distant villages which here and there may 
be found in the immediate neighbourhood of wild and extensive 
forests, there is always one 'or more of the peasants who are bear- 
hunters 'y and these men at times manage to pocket no inconsider- 
able amount of roubles by their prowess, not by the killing, and 
selling the skin of the bear, which has, however, its value ; but the 
moment they discover, or, as it is termed, ring a bear, they forthwith 
give notice to some well-known sportsman at St. Petersburgh. A 
party is then formed, distance and difliculties, dangers and expense 
are little thought of, with the hope of killing a bear in the foreground. 
Thus these men very frequently receive as much as ten or twenty 
pounds for the ringing of a bear. The distances performed in bear- 
hunting, and the expense is at times incredible, but so it is. I have 
now before me a letter in which are the following lines : ' In the 
' space of thirty hours, for two chances at elks, we travelled two 

* hundred and sixty verstes, or about two hundred miles, tired forty 
^ horses, employed two hundred beaters, and expended fifteen hun- 

* dred roubles.' The rouble is about three shillings. 
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Another account runs thus : ' We travelled all night to gain the 

* rendezvous, a hundred miles from St. Petersburgh, and another to 
' return. We passed twenty-eight hours in sledges, and half an 

* hour of intense excitement when killing the bear.' Again, says 
a first-rate bear-hunter : ' The village of Lipouki is a hundred and 

* twelve verstes from St. Petersburgh. We started at ten at night : in 
' six hours we reached the post-house at Pomaranie, ninety-one 
' verstes. This rapid mode of travelling on sledges appears almost 
' incredible, the more so as we only changed horses twice.' The 
Russian post-horses, I may however observe, although very small, 
and apparently in ill condition, are nevertheless very hardy, and get 
over the ground in a most astonishing manner : moreover, the drag of 
a sledge, if the roads be well frozen, is nothing. 

A few more words, and so far I have done. If, as I hope, I may 
have interested any of my sporting readers, I shall hereafter give 
some further details of bruin, and enter more fully into the subject 
of elk-hunting, by some preferred to bear-hunting. 

Snow, which elsewhere stops all comn^unication, and is looked 
on as a misfortune, .in Russia is precisely the reverse. The bye- 
roads, all but, if not entirely impassable during five months of the 
year, then become smooth highways, if the weather be dry and 
frosty. A thaw, on the contrary, is a positive misfortune. There 
is no fox-hunting recollect ; but the Capital finds itself in peril of 
famine, and the fertile provinces are deprived of their market. I need 
scarcely say, when all maritime communication is stopped, that both 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow are entirely dependent on the produce of 
the interior. Provisions, grain, wood, charcoal, beef, mutton, and 
game, food and luxuries, in fact, of every known species, are sent 
frozen from the very extremes of the empire to the market of 
St. Petersburgh. Beef, mutton, and pork is jointed with a hatchet 
and saw; and the butcher, and the fishmonger, and all other mongers, 
await patiently their customers, without fear of their articles perishing. 

Let a thaw come. The loaded carts halt by the wayside : all is 
destroyed, and many a poor peasant who has carefully fatted his ox 
or his pig, his turkey or his goose, till, frozen, he could send it to a 
distant market, is ruined. Snow and frost, to us, only looked 
forward to by the schoolboy at Christmas that he may enjoy a day's 
skating, is in Russia a positive necessity to those who produce, and 
those who consume. Such is the will of God in these northern lands. 

And now I have just changed horses, after passing the first stage 
on the Prussian frontier. What strange feelings of pleasure warm 
my heart ! where am I ? what is all this ? In a moment, as it 
were, comparative comfort, cleanliness, civilization. I am, as it 
were, at home ; my joy is great that I can once more breathe the 
breath of freedom, and look on the well cultivated fields around me. 
I have another pleasure before me, the passing of the channel which 
divides Old England from her allies. A pleasure in passing the 
channel! great is my error, for oftimes the necessity is unmistakably 
detestable. I should rather have said landing in Old England again, 
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and standing, if only for ten minutes, with my coat-tails turned up, 
before a blazing fire in the Lord Warden cofFee-room, at Dover. 
Adieu to stoves, and clycavies, and despotism, and, for the nonce, 
to bear-hunting! I am in England — *at home;' be it ever so 
humble, tell me where to find its fellow beyond the white cliffe of 
* perfidy Albion,* 
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The Invoice. 
The doings of the Month. — ^The Hendon and Croydon Steeple Chases. — Gentle- 
men Jockeys. — Our Review of the Season. — Stud Intelligence. — Hunting De- 
spatches. — The Battue Embargo. — Birmingham Dog Show, — Royal Agricul- 
tural Exhibition.— Death of The Old Black Swan. 

A SPEECH from the throne is generally not more barren of news than the 
month of December is of racing intelligence ; for Clerks of Courses have done 
for the year, and are settling their accounts with their bankers in Burlington 
Street. The jockeys have exchanged the light saddle for the hunting one, and 
the embargo on their appetite is withdrawn to the manifest advantage of their 
respective butchers. Trainers are making up their Mitde bills' for their 
employers, who themselves are shuddering at the thought of ' reading them a 
' first time/ much less of passing them. Drafts are culled from great stables 
for the hammer of the TattersaUs ; threatened retirements are confirmed by 
advertisements, and breeders from the Coroneted Earl down to the small 
farmer, are seeking for mares for their entire horses, as eagerly as a bagman for 
orders. At the Comer, the veteran Thomas, the strictest and best of ser- 
geants-at-arms, can scarcely get ^ a house together' on a Monday ; and ^ a count 

< out ' on a Thursday is the rule and not the exception* This month even the 
Cattle Show, on which some of the chief bookmakers invariably rely for * sl 

< good customer,' or a * repentant winterer,' brought forth nothing. The 
sporting papers are now open to controversies which at other periods would be 
nipped in the bud; and but for the two steeple chases at Hendon and Croydon, 
thiey would not have been able to have chronicled the weighing of a jockey. 
Both these af&irs infiised a momentary degree of life into the sporting world of 
London, but the enthusiasm scarcely lasted longer than the effervescence of a 
bottle of soda water. That at Hendon more resembled a military picnic than 
a regul^ meeting, inasmuch as it was got up by The Honourable Artillery 
Company, and the riders limited to volunteers. To show the correctness of 
our simile, we may state that the business of the day opened with a dejeuner by 
Donald, and the only inclosure constructed with ropes and stakes, was much 
less in size than that in which * The Battle of Famborough ' was undecided. 
And in this the jockeys were scaled. The attendance was immense ; the City 
contributing < The early closing and Saturday half-holiday men,' the quantity 
of whose saddlery would have puzzled even Mr. Disraeli's, friend. Sergeant 
Brodie, tQ have found room for at Weedon. Spotted like a thorndike with 
mud, they galloped in all directions over the course, as if passing a competitive 
examination for a volunteer cavalry corps. The West end was not behindhand 
in its levies, which included Les Trots Freresy Masons and party, in a waggonette 
and four, some army and navy men in Hansoms, and some ^ legs ' from Tatter- 
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sails in phaetons, with high steppers. Deep as the country is nvariably around 
Hendon, on this occasion it was worse than the Pontine Marshes, for the pre- 
vious day, to use the expressive phrase of an old man-of-war's man in the West 
Indies, * it ceased raining, and went on anyhow.' Two of the four races pro- 
posed having come to nothing, fortunately for all concerned, only a couple were 
decided. The first was a match between the Messrs. Jay, and only interesting 
to themselves and friends ; and all we could learn about it was, that the most 
fancied of the cousins in the ring, was the most fancied by the Judge, in the 
end. The other race was the great event of the afternoon, and really assumed 
quite a respectable appearance on the card. It is a pity that gentlemen jockeys 
will never know their own weights, and so prevent the majority of the races in 
which they are engaged, being prolonged far after their time. Close copiers as 
they are of their professional brethren, in respect to dress, language, and other 
business attributes, we really should be grateful to them, if they would imitate 
them in their punctuality, and knowledge of weight. We don't want them to 
come down to breakfast in their white ties, and boots and breeches, as we have 
seen them do before now ; neither do we require them to adopt Fordham's 
total abstinence system of confining himself to a seidlitz powder for eight-and- 
forty hours. But if they only knew their own weight beforehand, and provided 
themselves with a proper saddle, and the requisite number of clodis, they would 
become far more popular with the public. Of course Captain Little, Mr. 
Edwards, * Jig ' Thompson, and Mr. Beville cannot apply these remarks to 
themselves, for they get into a scale as quietly as the Speaker into his chair ; but 
with the greater proportion of the other amateurs, the evil is too serious to be 
passed over — for we were delayed no end of time by a gentleman going about, 
and crying like a cripple at a gate, for change for a shilling in pence to make 
up his weight. Now at Hampton or at Wye, or at Knutsford, he might soon 
have been accommodated, for a copper currency is in general circulation ; but 
with the Honourable Artillery Company it was quite the reverse, the pikemen 
having relieved them of their pence, and the other precious metals not being 
available, the canvass of the rider in question took some time to complete. Mr. 
Edwards's horse was as naturally the favourite, as Lord Wilton's would be at 
Croxton Park ; and Mount Street — an appropriate locale for the domicile of 
the finest horseman in England — ^made Sir Charles the second crack. Scarce 
had they gone a hundred yards, when it was plain the favourite could not move, 
and Sir Charles the only one that could do so. And his jockey, the youngest 
of the Centaur family of Mason, adopted the sensible plan of going to the front 
at first, and remaining there to the end. By this means he avoided all the dirt 
of his opponents ; but so deep was the ground, and so close did it stick to him, 
that until he announced himself to the Judge, in proprid persona^ he was not 
identified by that fiinctionary. As for the others, although they did not go 
faster than a cardseller on a road, nearly the whole of them came to grief at the 
brook, into which they jumped like a Newfoundland dog after a stick, and 
came out with a similar ducking, which, coupled with the large splashes of mud 
flung up in their faces, gave them an aspect in which they would rather not 
have been photographed. And if their penchant for steeple (phasing is not in 
a great measure cured, they must be gamer heroes than we have given them 
credit for. Wishing heartily finer weather to Messrs. Jay at their next 
merry meeting, we must pass on to Croydon, and take a glance at Mr. Verrall 
and his * revival.' This affair had our best wishes in our last, and although we 
confess we were far from sanguine as to the result, we are bound to chronicle 
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* a legitimate success,' as the playbills say after the first night of an Adelphi 
drama. The difference between Croydon and Hendon was exactly that which 
exists between actors and amateurs ; for, as at the latter the majority of the per- 
formers were new to their business, at the former all was legitimate, from the 
Steward, down to Fuller Andrews. That mysterious personage, however, so 
familiarly described by racing reporters as the Clerk of the Weather, was still 
out of sorts, and threw every obstacle in the way of the sport. The wind blew 
as fiercely as it does round Cape Horn, and the temperature of the atmosphere 
was exactly the same as at that interesting country called Terra del Fuego. As 
we have never been initiated into the mysteries of land surveying, we are 
unable to give the exact depth of the ground ; but of this we are satisfied, that 
none but a civil engineer could have gauged it correctly. Under such circum- 
stances, the owner of the winner of tiie double event, and his jockey, deserve 
to be rescued from oblivion, and therefore we reproduce them here in their 
proper characters : Mr. Goldby in the first-named capacity, Johnny in that of 
the second, and Nightingale in that of the concluding one. And now that an 
eligible site (as a builder would say) has been secured, and the popularity of 
steeple chasing has been so signally displayed, we see no reason why a Metro- 
politan Grand National might not be got up in February with great success. 
Such an event would afford us a capital line for Liverpool, and give a fillip to 
the betting on Mr. Topham's race, of which it stancis much in need. We 
know not whether our remarks will come under the observation of Mr. Verrall, 
but we heartily commend them to his notice, because we are so convinced of 
the success of the undertaking, both in a pecuniary and sporting sense. 

The Babbage of the * Life,' whose calculations could never have been dis- 
turbed by any organ grinder, having completed his annual statistics of * man and 

* horse's' earnings, we are enabled to take a glance at the true results of the season. 
As far away from the others as Dundee is from the rest of the two-year 
olds Mat Dawson has placed his employer, Mr. Merry, whose winnings, 
amounting to 20,921/. lox. (how the great S. G. O. of the 'Times' 
would approve of such exactness), are in advance of those of Lord Eglinton 
in his great Dutchman's year. Lord Aylesbury, with the joint assistance of 
Godding and Alec Taylor, stands next ; but the wide gulf of nearly ten thou- 
sand between them shows what a strong lead the Commoner has over the 
Peer. Still 99515/* at Weatherby's, which is like so much Consols in the 
Bank, is no bad contemplation at the back end of the year ; and from Lord 
Aylesbury's high character and staunchness, none will envy his run of luck 
with St. Albans. Joseph Dawson need not by any means be ashamed of his 
return for Lord Stamford, seeing that almost solely by his two-year olds, he 
has got him third on the poll, with a credit of over 8,000/. The Oates's have 
had a great year for Colonel Towneley and Mr. Eastwood, the Oaks mare 
swelling their account to considerably oyer 7000/., and giving them the fourth 
place in the Register. Lord Derby, if sufficiently recovered to look into the 
balance-sheet at Whitewall, cannot repent his return to the turf on pecuniary 
reasons, for 6,500/. will leave a very wide margin for Mr. Peart's bill of costs, 
in behalf of his worthy employer. Mr. Nicholl, although disappointed both 
of Derby and Leger, which, according to his trainer, he should have won, has 
not done badly with his Two Thousand and Newmarket Autumn races, which 
has swelled his return to very near 6,000/. Lord Glasgow must be almost 
incredulous when he finds his name so high up the list, and that, in spite of his 
missing the Two Thousand, he should yet finish on 6,000/. in hand. Verily 

R 2 
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Toxopholite was, after all, the cheapest horse he ever purchased ; and the best 
letter his lordship ever penned on racing was when he asked * The Wizard ' to 
take charge of him, for he was, of course, the forerunner of the team. A year 
ago, when the Chief of Whitewall was labouring under such severe indispo- 
sition, we heard a great deal of the necessity of his retirement into private 
life; but a winning balance of over 26,7CX>/. for seven masters is strong evidence 
of there being <life in the old dog yet.* The Langton drUlings are 
as correct as ever. To those that admire the patriotic Duke of Bedford, 
and the services which he and his family have rendered to the country, it is 
satisfactory to think that what may turn out to be his last season on the turf, 
has not been an unfortunate one, his racers — ^none of them of * high degree'— 
having earned for themselves a little more than 4,000/. Mr. Henry has had 
a better year in stakes than in bets, we fear; and with Mr. Payne the difference 
is just the reverse. Lord Strathmore has been in far stronger form than usual, 
and Aldcroft and Channell have kept him in high spirits throughout the 
season ; but as half Mouravieff 's engagements went to Mr. Bowes, his former 
owner, the return must be estimated accordingly. Mr. Ten Broeck, through 
the failure of Umpire and the break-down of Prioress in the early part of the 
spring, only cuts a moderate figure. And although Baron Rothschild's 
triumphs were almost all confined to Ascot, yet his stable expenses must have 
been paid by his fillies at that meeting. For Captain Christie there has been a 
tolerable run of luck in small stakes ; and at Epsom and Chester we were 
almost tired with the sight of Fordham in his white jacket clearing away 
Plate after Plate, like a waiter at a City dining-room ; and well he and Miss 
Julia deserved to be * united * on canvas. Lord Zetiand has pulled up his lee- 
way a littie with the sons of Voltigeur, but Lord Vivian is to be associated 
witii him in Sabreur. Although The Buccaneer was unable to go out on his 
first cruise in the Newmarket waters, Captain Woolcot managed to get a small 
< freight' with him at Goodwood and Doncaster; and Lord Portsmouth, 
therefore, with his * tender * in Tame Deer, has had plenty of encouragement 
to train on. Sir Charles Monck, without the aid of a Gamester, has found his 
breeding pay well, and whenever the Belsay mares come to the hammer, there 
will be no lack of bidders. Mr. Parr's run of luck has been gradually deserting 
him ; and although Avalanche is a startiing, racing-like mare, she does not 
seem determined to follow in the Saucebox, Rataplan, and Fishennan line of 
characters. Lord Annesley's couple of Cups of Sweetsauce have put him in 
a good position, and Comforter comforted Sir H. Des Voeux with < two thou.,' 
and was the prop of Bretby. Mr. Gratwicke never has many in training, and 
every now and tiien one of his own breeding pops up from behind the scenes, 
and lands him a stake, as has been the case with AUington, and Preceptress, 
who have already put him in the four-figure class. Sir Joseph < touched them 

< up' so in 1850 and 1859 he could well afford to wait; and if his * young 

< things ' disappointed him in the spring, at the back end, he had two or three 
good races, which made up the former mishaps. Lord Coventry's lot going 
amiss prior to Ascot will account for the small array of figures attached to his 
name ; and Mr. Crawfurd must have felt the loss of his Mayonnaise, who 
came upon us last Spring like a phosphoric light, and disappeared almost as 
simultaneously. Mr. Campbell Windham has had an average year for his 
small stud ; and we would gladly have seen Lord Clifden more forward from 
the great perseverance with which he sticks to his favourite pursuit, his trainer, 
and his jockey, in spite of ill luck, which would have been fatal to many of his 
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order. Among the professionals, if we may so term them, Mr. Saxon stands 
first, his elevation having been due to Big Ben and Brown Duchess, and 
William Day with Dulcibella is no bad second. Old John Osborne stands 
next, as his horses, up to the Houghton, were in good form. Just prior to 
that week, they all went off, but, considering the prices he got for those he 
parted with, the owner of Honeywood Park, as he is sometimes jokingly called, 
will, at all events, be able to * get in his coals for the winter.' Mr. Frederick 
Swindell occupies the third position ; and, after the losses he has had with his 
Puck and other platers, whom he was gammoned into believing to be race- 
horses, and paying for as such, he is not to be grudged his pride of place. 
Truly of him it may be said, lie beat all America at Goodwood, and all 
France at Newmarket. Close on his heels treads Mr. Sydney Jacobs, whose 
purchase of Amsterdam was the most fortunate hit in his turf career, as the old 
horse is credited with more five-guinea mounts for his jockey than any other 
horse in the Calendar, and he is the gamest son of The Cutchman we ever saw 
stripped. Mr. Barber, with his theatrical troupe of Ben Webster, Hamlet, and 
The Princes of Denmark and Orange, has done pretty well, but he is a long 
way behind his ex-confederate Mr- Saxon. Since the days of Tunstall Maid 
and the Tatton family, Mr. Jackson has not figured so conspicuously, and * The 
* Squire of Oran ' has paid his corn-bill, and had something left to the good. 
Mr. Mundy's return ^aks well for Reeves and Epsom ; and it is a consola- 
tion to discover that Mr. Hodgman, after running forty races in succession 
without winning one, is still credited with a trifle over a thousand. But our 
space will not warrant us in pursuing this dissection further, so we will turn to 
the animal portion of the creation, when we ascertain that Folkestone has 
earned more than Dundee, in the proportion of 2,8074/- to 2,755/., *°^ *^^^ 
Klarikoff's Criterion has put him third with a balance in his favour of 2,310/. 
The Drake has *swam off' with 1,900/., and The Dictator has levied for 
owners 1,810/., being a tenner in advance of Walloon, who is a long way, in 
a pecuniary light, superior to Diophantes and the rest of his companions. Big 
Ben's wages amount to 1,480/., which is a good sum, considering he has been 
two or three times amiss, and not run very often; and Brown Duchess's 
figures of 1,214/. speak well for the system at Rawcliffe, where she was bred. 
Among the three-year olds the St. Leger winner, St. Albans, tops the Derby 
victor, Thormanby, by 2,140/., their respective stakes being of the valu^ of 
3,340/. and 6,200/. And when we see that The Wizard has produced for 
Mr. Nicholl 5,833/. lO/., the growing taste for breeding for the turf is not sur- 
prising. Going tfirough the four-year olds we gather that the premier's have 
been Mourayieff, Comforter, Cock-a-hoop, and Moorcock, whicn does not say 
much for the quality of those they beat. The fives are also nothing to boast 
ofi when, after Hepatica, come Kinnersley, Bucephalus, and Barege j and Master 
Bagot being the chief of the old ones is a melancholy exhibition of what 
horses have been left in training ; and if he can be got to steeple-chase we shall 
be indeed surprised. 

Racing news is as scarce as the Dodo ; and until the festivities of the new 
year are over, and the Spring handicaps are out, the quietness of the racing 
world is not likely to be disturbed. The retirement of^Lord Palmerston from 
Danebury, where he has been for upwards of thirty years, has taken us all by 
surprise, more especially from the cause assigned for the step, viz., want of 
luck. One would have imagined his lordship to have been too good a sports- 
man to have been dismayed by his having to pay his training bill for one year, 
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on account of his horses not having earned it, as they have hitherto done. No 
doubt the break-down of Mainstone a week before the Derby, on which he 
had set his heart as strongly as Lord Derby had done with Toxopholite, was 
a sore disappointment to him ; and as no premier is without his toadies, there is 
little reason to question, that others behind the curtain made matters worse, by 
the instilling of inuendoes into his mind, which were utterly devoid of truth. 
On Mainstone we are aware the stable stood as staunchly as Lord Palmerston 
himself. And as when only in training a few weeks he ran Thormanby to a 
head, so when thoroughly prepared he was bound to be as close to him again. 
But the break-downs of favourites are sometimes as sudden and unexpected as 
those of Administrations, and no trainer in the world can help them. Lord 
Derby had a similar disappointment with De Clare, on the Sunday prior to 
the race in Wild DayreU's year ; but he did not visit it on Whitewall, and 
many, and many a thousand has his trainer won for him since. As it used to 
be said that the English had so many religions, but only one sauce, so it was 
remarked formerly that Lord Palmerston, although he had many Leaders in 
official life, he never possessed but one trainer ; and sorry we are the link is 
severed. It is true that at Goater's at Littleton, to which the lot have gone, 
his lordship will be able to ride over, and see them more conveniently, and that 
every justice will be done them ; but for the few years to which his racing 
must of necessity be limited, we should like to have witnessed the same rela- 
tionship existing between them as that in which they have hitherto stood. Had 
Honest John been alive, the blow would have been still more severe, for the 
old man worshipped him, and could do with him more than many a peer of 
the realm, Mr. Cookson, whom the newspapers simultaneously represented as 
being in extremis^ until corrected by ourselves, is, we are happy to state, very 
well, at Brighton, and laughing at the extraordinary sudden interest that has 
been evinced for his health. Although he ought to be aware that, next to Her 
Majesty, the Royal Family, and Louis Napoleon, there is no life in which the 
British public is so anxious about, as the nominator of the first favourite for the 
Derby ; and as he also stands in the same position as regards Kettledrum, 
Pagoda, and Vancouver, there are quadruple reasons for wishing to become 
acquainted with his sanitary condition. That Mr. C.'s spirits are as good as 
his health, may be inferred by his answer to our remonstrance against calling 
his foal by Fandango out of Troica, Trojan Horse, because it was * a wooden 

* horse,' that he did so, because he * took so many in,' and that this young 'un 
would be likely to do the same. Among retirements from the list of owners 
we observe, with regret, that of the nobleman who races under the nom de 
guerre of Mr. Newland, and whose second venture has been by no means so 
successful as the preceding ones. Mr. Beville, after a good year, goes on * the 

* retired list,' and Stampedo is the only animal retained by Sir Williamson Booth 
out of the stud he sent to the Comer. Mr. Merry has drafted some of his 
weeds, and among them Riseber, that * Wandering Jew ' of Chester Cups, whose 
advent for that race, we presume, will never more be anticipated, Mr. Jaques, 
the gamest, but one of the most unfortunate of northern sportsmen, is about to 
sell, and the Easby Stud from its fame ought to fetch a remunerative sum. 
Underhand, the handsomest and soundest horse on a small scale we have had 
for a long time, is for sale by private contract, Fobert having purchased him 
to emancipate himself from Mr. Foster, who had of late added to his business 
in the iron trade that of * a milk walk ' on an extensive scale. Comforter, 
whom not even E, T. Smith, we believe, could make stay over a mile, may 
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likewise be treated for, and as he is perfectly sound, if he was placed well he 
could yet do a good thing. The Editor of * Bell's Life' has very properly called 
prominent attention to the fact of several of the great two and three-year old 
stakes being advertised for 8st. 7 lb., instead of 8st. lolb., which latter scale 
would give us a chance of seeing some riding, and not a parcel of * thrashers * 
in the saddle. Surely it is not yet too late to remedy the error, as we are 
satisfied it has been occasioned by the inadvertence of the clerks of the course. 
Mr. Reynolds, of Bath, and Mr. Figes, of Salisbury, have for some years now 
set the example of the 8st. lolb. extension, and we earnestly trust their fol- 
lowers will increase until Sst. 7lb. is an unknown quantity. 

Our Breeding Intelligence is somewhat limited ; but next month we hope 
to make up our arrears. Voltigeur and Wild Dayrell are full, and Stockwell 
and Newminster fast filling. The bulletins from RawclifFe indicate no neces- 
sity for a lazzaretto, and the foals are the best they have had there for a long 
time. Mr. Blenkiron keeps buying every brood mare that has any character 
about her, and ere long the Eltham establishment will rank second to none in 
the country. Captain Barlow has moved Oulston into Suffolk, where, from 
the lack of Birdcatcher blood, he is likely to be much sought after. Dru- 
mour is a stallion that is well worth the attention of those that wish to go into 
another strain : we have not ourselves seen any of his foals ; but a friend, one 
of the first judges in England, who was induced to go and look at them the 
other day, writes. us word he was quite taken by surprise at their bone, quality, 
and size, and he added * they w«!re all gentlemen^ Of course some allowance 
should be made for being out of such mares as Bonner and Buxom, Child of 
the Mist and Bridal ; but his own blood and good looks ought to make him 
with moderate mares, especially at so low a figure as ten guineas. Sweetmeat 
has just been promoted from fifteen to twenty guineas, and has fully earned the 
step. The policy of excluding from the exhibition of hunter sires at horse- 
shows such animals as Voltigeur, The Cure, and others of that stamp, has been 
very ably handled by * North Countryman,' who truly contends that from the 
price at which they stand, viz., fifty and twenty-five guineas, they are utterly 
useless for the purpose for which they gained the premium. And we cordially 
indorse his recommendation that, for the more effectually carrying out the 
object of the grant, the condition attached to the horses shown, being 
thoroughbred should be withdrawn. Then the market would be thrown open, 
and the object of the society attained. Our suspicions that Mamhead would 
be the first of < Childers's ' Stud Reports have been realised ; and * The Field' 
has never contained a more charming description of a breeding establishment 
than he has given to the world. 

Our advices from hunting quarters do not come up to a late date ; but before 
hounds were stopped by the frost. Notwithstanding the floods and deep ground, 
extraordinary sport has been had in all parts of the country. Lord Stamford's 
resignation of the Quorn is sought to be provided for, at a meeting at Leicester, 
during the Quarter Sessions. His successor will have a difficiilt part to play, 
for few as the number of horses in the field, and other appointments are con- 
. cerned, he must necessarily be * stones ' behind his lordship ; for not * one in 
a thousand ' would have die spirit to come out as he has done, even if he were 
provided with the same ways and means. 

As loyal subjects we must, of course, commence with Her Majesty's Stag- 
hounds, which never have had better sport for many a season, notwithstanding 
the deep state of the ground, which put all hack hunters very soon * out of 
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* court ;' and on the Iver Heath day for five-and-twenty minutes they ran 
entirely by themselves. Davis is as fresh as ever, and defies all su^icion as to 
the date of his birth ; and we perceive that some of his followers are awfully 

* riled * at being accused by one of the numerous * corps of * Nimrods ' 
of being repeatedly 'thrown out;* and they have, therefore, 'thrown out' a 
challenge to him to ride four miles across country for a hundred pounds, to try 
if he is an impostor or * a workman.* But, as yet, the offer is not accepted, 
and we doubt if he will throw aside his disguise for so trifling a sum as ' a hun.' 
Lords Portsmouth and Poltimore, in the Far West, have amended the state 
of things in that district considerably for the better ; and many a sporting man 
whose means will not enable him to hunt in *the swell countries' will be 
induced to emigrate to these diggings, when they have the prospect of such 
sport before them as has been recorded in the weekly papers. The HamUedon 
have kept up their fame by the famous Broadhal^enny Down day, with an 
old fox that had but one tooth in his head, and had given, them many a 
breather before. In the Vine, foxes are very plentiful and stout ; and, not- 
withstanding the Vale and Woodlands are very deep and stiff, and mostly 
plough, with awkward banks and fences, many capital days have been had in 
them early in the month ; and that they are done well we may only instance 
that on each of the seven days they were out at the commencement of the 
month, they killed their fox, and earthed others. That on the 12th was, 
perhaps, the best of their series of good things, as they ran over at least fifiseen 
miles of country, and killed their fox under peculiar difficuldes. Another day 
they pride themselves on was the 1 4th, when from Maneydown Park they 
found a fox, who proved to be a * traveller,* for he went off by Wortney House, 
turned for Rooksdown, and on to West Sherborne, over which country the 
hounds hunted, and carried the scent most beautifiilly through SheAorae 
Wood, without a check. Leaving the Brampaire coverts and * The Vine ' to 
the lefl, he took to the open, over the water meadows into Carpenter's Down, 
over the Great Western Railroad to Chereham and Binfield, and was run into 
in the open near Bramley, after a magnificent run of one hour and twenty minutes 
over the severest part of the country. Notoriously difficult as the Vine country is 
to kill a fox in, from the varying scent, and the frequent and unavoidable change 
of foxes, which is apt to occur in woodland countries, these samples of runs 
speak volumes for the judicious manner in which the hounds have been croraed, 
and are handled by Mr. Whieldon within so short a time o{ his taking l^em. 
Another Hampshire pack, the Hursley, have been doing very well since they 
commenced regular hunting. On the i8th they had a regular burster from 
Romsey Lodge with a fox who from Ampthili Lodge took them over 
Merdon Hills to Farley Mount, through Brushfield, on to Mitx:helmar8h, and 
over the new line from Andover to Redbridge. Crossing the canal, in which 
several horses were very nearly drowned, he ultimately made for Spearywell, 
where, dead beat, with the hounds ■ close Upon him, he got to ground in a 
rabbit-hole in a chalk-pit, by which he was saved for another day from having 
entered the Tedworth country. At Melton the cry re^>ecting the visitors is 

* that stiH they come.* Owing to the state of the ground the Kght weights 
have been in the ascendant, but Lord Wiltx>n must still be considered the 
leader of the field. In Yorkshire there have been no complaints of banyan 
days; but we regret to learn Lord Hawke, one of the best sportsmen in the 
county, and Master of the Badsworth, has broken his cc^ar-bcme and two ribs. 
He is, however, going on well, and as soon as he is returned * fit for duty * he 
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is certain to be with his hounds again. The York and Ainsty sport has been 
first-rate; but the quality of the whip's horses might be improved, as at present 
they hardly come up to the standard of such a first-rate establishment. The 
Holdemess, among other good things, had a capital day from Burton Agnes, 
and after a run of twenty miles killed their fox near Burlington Quay, on the 
sea-'Shorek The Bramham Moor, whose return of * killed and wounded ' has 
been exc^lent during the season, had a curious incident happen to them the 
other day> which is worth preserving. They met at the Boot and Shoe Inn, 
and had a very good run, running their fox in view : he lay down, and the 
pack flew on him, when he jumped up, and was soon again pursued and over- 
taken. Just at that moment, when they were killing him, a fresh fox jumped 
up at their feet and shared the same fate, without having a chance given him 
for his brush. The sale of hunters at the great Christmas fair at York 
created considerable interest. Mr. Murray, of Manchester, was in immense 
force, and disposed, among several others, of two of his ' best educated ' nags 
to a well-known baronet for 840 guineas. All the great London dealers were 
present, and a very fair amount of business was got through at remunerating 
prices, die foreigners buying largely. Among the new inventions devoted to 
the comfort of those who hunt, or take other violent exercise, we know of none 
that in point of utility is to be compared with < Elstobb's Belt,' which must be 
familiar by name to every newspaper reader. We are aU of us aware of the 
sensation of stillness we e3q)erience aiter the first two or three days of the 
season, when it occurs to us strongly that < a new back ' would be extremely 
welcome. But as such a remedy is not to be obtained for either love, or 
money, this belt is the nearest substitute that can be got, and as such, we 
can cordially recommend it. Elstobb himself, moreover, is such an enthusiast 
in his art, and lectures on die anatomy of the body with as thorough a know- 
ledge as Brodie, or Owen Evans, that he must succeed, and ere long his remedy 
will be as well known among hunting men as Swaine and Isaac's whips, or 
Oldaker's cmt Merry's saddles. 

The Battues have hardly commenced as yet, only one, that of General Hall, 
having been announced. But as they will be going on shordy in as rapid suc- 
cession as Race Meetings in the summer, it is as well to call attention to the 
growing nuisance attached to diera, in the shape of the exorbitant douceurs 
expected by gamekeepers from those who are invited to shoot over their 
masters' preserves. No sportsman, we are certain, would grudge for a moment 
a sovereign, or a couple, to a keeper by whose care and attention he has had a 
day or two's good sport. But such a sum, which many a barrister has been 
glad to see marked on his brief, and many a clergyman too glad to receive for 
a Sabbath's doty in the pulpit, would in the present age not get a touch of £he 
hat from a ^shionable gamekeeper, who expects nothing less than < a fiver ' as 
a recognition of his trOid>le. Such a sum is preposterous, and the consciousness 
of die existence of the custom prevents many a gendeman, whose means are 
not very large, from accepting invitations from noblemen, which otherwise they 
would be too glad to accept. In Yorkshire, indeed, this servant-tax is carried 
to a fearful extent, and we have heard of an instance where an offer was 
made to an extensive proprietor by a gamekeeper, to take the place merely for 
the fees, like the waiters accept situations at an hotel, or a boxkeeper's 
engagement with the manager of a theatre. And diat some sort of bargain of 
this kind is in existence, we think may be guessed when we state, that one 
gentleman having had the courage to refuse compliance with what he conceived 
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to be an infamous imposition, was actually written to by the owner of the pre- 
serves over which he had shot at his own invitation, for a certain sum for powder 
and shot. He got, however, we are happy to say, nothing by his motion, the 
reply being, * If an equivalent in game were sent, a Post-office order for the 

* ammunition should be remitted.' As yet, we need hardly add, none of Sir 
Rowland Hill's servants have been employed in carrying out the negotiation, 
which more properly should have been referred to * a mixed commission ' com- 
posed of Messrs. Baily and Fisher, and a representative of Leadenhall 
Market, on one side, and The Bishop of Bond Street, with Messrs. Lang, 
Purday, and Lancaster, on the other. By this means all cavilling would be 
at an end, and the host and his guest put at their ease. The Dog Show at 
Birmingham was a great triumph, but from the numbers of the canine race 
that were exhibited, there were enormous difficulties in getting a proper look at 
them ; and it has been suggested that another season, and a larger -arena should 
be chosen for displaying them to the public, as their properties could hardly be 
properly appreciated. That the dogs were well trained was evident from their 
behaviour, and that they were well fed was plain, because they did not make a 
snack of some of the visitors' legs, which came in far- too close proximity to 
the jaws of the bloodhounds, the mastiffs, the bull-dogs, and the terriers to be 
pleasant. Lord Curzon distanced all the fox-hounds with his Watchman by 
Bentinck's Challengtr, out of Mr. Drake's Wisdom, and Mr. Morrell did the 
same in the greyhound class with his Momentum and Malibran. The pointers 
were a particularly fine lot, forty-four in number, and gave the judge no little 
difficulty to decide their merits ; but after a careful summing-up, an old dog of 
the Hon. Col. Powys was stated to have secured the majority of their suffiages, 
and it was impossible to quarrel with their decision. The pointer bitches were 
perhaps handsomer than the dogs ; and although Lord Derby was only third, 
we gave him the preference, in our estimation, to Lord Lichfield's Doxey, and 
to Mr. Gilbert's Venus, to whom the honours of the day were awarded. 
These latter were cleanly made, nicely marked, and very bloodlike, but for 
general purposes we give the preference to the Knowsley candidate. Next 
year at a more genial period, and with better acconmiodation for * man and 

* dog,' this new Exhibition is certain to be a most successful one. At the 
Royal Agricultural Show we regretted to learn that Lady Chesterfield, after 
having had her pen of pigs marked for a prize, had been disqualified because 
one of the litter was accidentally a few days older than the others. No one, 
-we imagine, would suspect her ladyship for an instant of trying the Running 
Rein ruse with the produce of her farm-yard ; and her Steward has addressed a 
very sensible letter to the < Mark Lane Express' on the subject, which we hope 
will open the eyes of the judges to the gross error they committed. But we 
cannot help wishing that the Secretary had scratched the lot to old Tom 
Taylor, for in all probability something else would have been struck out, 
besides the litter in question, and the scene would have been embalmed in his 
memory for life. 

Among those celebrated racing inns which have fallen a victim to the change 
in the times, is the old Black Swan at York, which, like Owen Edwards's 
Hotel at Chesterford, is no more, having been converted, partly into an 
upholsterer's shop, and partly into a brewery, for which the out-buildings 
admirably adapt it. There were few if any hotels in the North so well 
known to the lovers of the turf as the Black Swan. All the old Yorkshire 
nobility patronised it, and more port wine has been drunk within its walls than 
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in any other hotel in the kingdom. It was at this house where the Earl of 

G pitched a waiter out of window for contradicting him ; and when 

remonstrated with by Old Brathwaite, he merely said, * Put him down in the 
* bill.' The Black Duck Stakes of ICXDO sovs., run for at York August, was 
made here, and named after the house, whose waUs, if they could speak, 
could reveal tales that would set the public a-thinking, and make the fortune 
of a sporting writer. Latterly, the Station Hotel drew away the greatest part 
of its connection ; but a few old hands < stuck to the ship to the last,' and with 
a cellar of their own on board, may be said to have gone down in her. 
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A BRIGHT frosty Christmas of the olden time ; a Christmas such as that upon 
which Charles Dickens has often dwelt with mixed pathos and jollity ; a 
Christmas full of happy suggestions and brightened by universal prosperity ; a 
holiday-time that has about it no sombre hue, and brings no serious thoughts 
to our mind, greets my readers at the end of this year of grace. It is a merry 
Christmas, and pitiable is the man who can declare that the tide and time we 
welcome bring no enjoyment to his home and hearth ) pitiable is the man 
who, in an erratic spirit sees nothing but indigestion in the yule festivities, and 
believes that the sole emblems of enjoyment at the most enlivening portion of 
the year are over-fed turkeys and elaborated plum-puddings ; sorry is the fate 
of him who finds at this date no smiling faces beaming brighter than usual ; 
no eyes that twinkle with increased spirit and vivacity ; no prattle of old and 
young that deals for the nonce with trifles and traditions that we all ought to 
love and respect, with the time-honoured observance of jovial Christmas. 

A great community of people work harder at Christmas than at any other 
time of the year, and foremost amongst the staunch labourers at periods when 
others are in full pursuit of recreation, are our friends the theatrical managers, 
backed by their cohorts, comprising hosts of new adherents, and of those whose 
duties are coeval with the days of pantomimic prosperity. For weeks and 
weeks past the hives of theatrical industry have presented a truly busy aspect ; 
within and without they have been besieged by troops of artisans and inde- 
fatigable artistes ; scene-painters and scene-shifters, carpenters and property- 
men and costumiers, have plied their trades with unremitting vigour ; and the 
outlay of large sums of money has united with invention and enterprise in the 
production of a series of novelties for the delectation of Christmas audiences — 
more imposing, numerically and intrinsically, than any that has been offered for 
the patronage of a metropolitan public of late years. No less than twenty im- 
portant theatres are at this moment presenting Christmas entertainments 
to the suffrages of their patrons, to say nothing of minor establishments that 
do not come strictly within this category. Those who prate of the failing 
fortunes of theatrical undertakings may learn a valuable lesson from the 
perusal of these statistics — may reflect on the vast amount of capital invested — 
on the aggregate loss and profits — on the great field for employment, and the 
thousand and one agencies brought into activity for the amusement of our holiday- 
folk. Within my present space, and the meagre time allotted to me since the pro- 
duction of the Christmas theatrical novelties, how is it possible that I can per- 
sonally have inspected the glittering wonders provided ? how can 1 have gazed 
on the splendour of the scenic world, on the achievements of artistic fancy, and 
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the triumph of acrobatic geniuB ? I pause, not for a reply, but to re-assure my- 
self of the utter impossibility of going to twenty theatres between boxing-night 
and that important hour to the reading intelligent public when < Baily's Maga* 
< zine ' goes to press. Nevertheless, I am perfecdy aware of and conversant with 
all that has transpired ; and though I may but give a few hasty lines to some of 
the temples of pantomime, extravaganza, and burlesque, I shall try and give a 
truthful notice of what has been done, and with what success. I shall en- 
deavour, in fine, to give a good deal of opinion in the smallest possible space. 
If brevity be the soul of wit, I will at least have so much of humour in my 
remarks that they shall be laconic, to the which end I am inclined more by 
necessity than desire. 

I am afraid, then, that if I am to deliver a general verdict, it must be to the 
effect that the Christmas novelties are not quite up to the mark as regards their 
intrinsic merit, though it is evident that everything has been done by the 
managers in the way of lavish expenditure and decoration that could possibly 
be desired. Yet from all I can gather, the pantomimes are not funny, nor are 
the extravaganzas quaint or original ; for some time past there is no doubt 
that scenic decoration at Christmas time has taken an undue hold of the minds 
of managers, and that the * grand transformation scene ' has become more the 
object of attention than rollicking fun, either before or after the harlequinade 
commences. * Temples of Triumph ' and * Regions of Rapture ' are elaborated 
to a marvellous degree, and clown, pantaloon, and harlequin are a good deal 
dependent on their own invention for the success of the comic section of the 
Christmas production. 

The theatres which have been least full since boxing-night have been the 
Olympic, and Sl James's; but this says nothing actually against their 
attractions, but shows rather that they are dependent on the patronage of 
a ' booking' pid>lic, who lear to secure ^eir places beforehand at a time of year 
when the lower orders are supposed to rush m masse to all west-end theatres. 
The true nacrit of each novelty stands, however, in a fair way of being very 
accurately tested ; for so great is the competition at the present moment, that 
the least deserving will, in all probability, go to the wall, and the most cre- 
ditable attain a sati^actory degree of prosperity. 

On boxing-night. Her Majesty's Theatre was re-opened by its vigorous 
lessee with an English version of Victor Masse's opera. La Heme Topase — ^ 
work full of light character and diverting music, rendered, on the present occa- 
sion, in a charming manner by Miss Farepa, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Santley. 
But the great novelty at this establishment, and one which has never previovudy 
been seen within its walls, is a grand Christmas pantomime, the author of 
which, Mr. £. L. Blanchard — ^the most accomplished writer of pantomimes 
of his day — and the tide of which is, * Harlequin Tom Thumb ; or. Merlin the 
Magician, and the Good Fairies of the Court of King Arthur.' The above- 
named gentleman — Mr. Blanchard, not Merlin — ^generally writes with the 
view of entertaining the juvenile portion of the Christmas theatrical community ; 
and this plan he has studiously followed out tn the case with which we are 
at present dealing. The part of Tom is played to perfection by Miss Lilia 
Ross, i most able Lilliputian performer^ aivd the story is developed with con- 
siderable ingenuity and tacL The decorations, too, under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Beverley, are of a very brilliant character. < The Chameleon 
* Temple of the Fairies ' is a work of the most glittering exterior and the most 
ingenious interior, and the changes, the groining, and the ' growing ' of the 
scene are managed with the utmost dexterity. In the harlequinade, Mr. H. 
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Lauri and Mr. C. Lauri, together with the other paatomimists, are indefatigably 
nimble, and if the tricks are not very pointed and plentiful, the practical fen is 
abundant. 

Mr. John Bridgman is the author of the Covent Garden pantomime, and he 
has certainly produced a very amusing version of the popular story of * Bluebeard,* 
which is assisted by a marked display of munificence in the ^ay of scenic ad- 
juncts and comic properties. There are one or two wonderful scenes, such as 

< Britannia^s Marine Retreat * and * Freedom's Fairy Fountain ;* and all the 
characters in the opening are capitally played by Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. F. 
Payne, Madame B(^eno, Miss Craven, and Miss Clara Morgan. In the harle- 
quinade the chief artistes are Messrs. Harry Boleno, Payne, Hildyard, Barnes, 
and Tanner, whose exertions are unflagging, and whose experience in this phase 
of dramatic art is invaluable to a great establishment like that over which Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison reign with such intelligence. — In spite of the 
two other chief theatres of the metropolis, Drury Lane is likely to continue the 
real home of pantomime. The talent of Mr. E. L. Blanchard and the genius of 
Mr. William Beverley again invest its Christmas entertainment with extraordinary 
interest; and if we occasionally miss the exuberant humour of the old class of 
pantomimic works, we have so many magnificent effects upon the stage that we 
are forced into expttssions of genuine enthusiasm. * Peter Wilkins ; or, Har- 

< lequin and the Flying Women of the Loadstone Island,' is a very excellent 
story, excellendy adapted to suit the purpose to which it has now been turned, 
and with a vein of juvenile interest imparted to it that, if it does not exist in 
the original, is one of the necessities of the new version. For several seasons 
past the Drury Lai^ pantomime has been the chief theatrical feature of Christ- 
mas, and the chief filatures of the pantomime itself have been Mr. Beverley's 
wonderful effects. Thi« year they are even more numerous than usual. There 
is a marvellous realization of a sea-piece, the ship * Adventurer ' striking on the 
loadstone rock, and there is * The Island of Flying Women in the Indian 

* Ocean,' which is peopled by aerial beings, who float across the stage in every 
direction, and which is soon followed by a more magnificent tableau, * The 

* Great Gathering of the Winged Women at the Trysting Place by the 

* spreading Banyan Tree.' This is full of scenic marvels and of mechanical 
contrivances that surpass in elaboration anything we have seen of a similar 
class. On boxing-night the whole audience shouted for Beverley, and when 
he bowed his recognitions, rent the air with acclamations. The harlequinade is 
dull in construction and meagre in tricks and transformations of a novel 
character. The pantomimists are, however, expert, the clowns being Mr. 
Huline and Mr. R. Power ; the harlequins Messrs. Cormack and Maine ; the 
pantaloons Messrs. Naylor and Martin ; and the columbines the Misses 
Gunniss. 

The text upon which Mr. Buckstone has founded his pantomime is a some- 
what slender one, and may be best explained in the lines < Ladybird ! Lady- 
« bird ! fly away home ; your house is on fire, your children at home,' a 
domestic &ct which has been worked up with wonderful assiduity by the 
spirited lessee : he makes a long and interesting story out of the details .of the 
conflagration, and brings to ^e notice of his friends a select cot&rie of mythical 
-personages, amongst whom are the Queen of the Ladybirds 5 Aphis, King of 
the Green Flies, Prince April of the Pelting Shower, and others of the same 
delightfiil and refi^rfiing character. When the turmoil of their lives is at an end, 
and the exigences of die occasion begin to demand some comic business, the 
great change takes place in an exquisite region, invented by Mr. Frederick 
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Fenton, who has furnished the * New House of Queen Ladybird,' as it is styled, 
in a manner that cannot but excite admiration ; there are * glassy retreats, silver 

* fountains, dancing jets, and running streams of real water,' fiowiog amidst 
scenes of the most diversified brilliance; but which, nevertheless, on boxing- 
night resolutely refused to flow for the very sufficient reason that the water was 
frozen, and had to be thawed : so the public did not look upon the scene in its 
full beauty, but had to accept Mr. Buckstone's humorous apology, and admire 
what they did see with all the enthusiasm at their command. Mr. Arthur 
Leclercq is a very nimble harlequin. Miss Fanny Wright a graceful columbine, 
Mr. Charles Leclercq, a decidedly useful clown, and Mr. Herr Cole, a respect- 
able pantaloon. In Ae harlequinade there are several pretty scenes and several 
very neat effects ; but there is nothing to astonish the connoisseur of comic 
business. All is quiet, gracefiil, and pleasing, and quite in keeping with the 
reputation for pantomime which Mr. Buckstone has gained for the little theatre 
in the Haymarket. 

The Lyceum novelty was to have been provided by Mr. F. Talfourd, and 
was written by him, but in consequence of some differences with the directress 
was withdrawn, and its place supplied by an extravaganza of which the author 
is Mr. Edmund Falconer. This gentleman is a very prolific and a somewhat 
experienced dramatist, but his talent is not suited to this /:las8 of work. He 
has produced a neatly-written work called * Crystabelle ; or, the Rose without 

* a Thorn,' a fairy legend, in which a number of royal romantic personages 
assist in the working out of a tolerably interesting love-story. There is not 
the least humour in the dialogue or in the tale itself ; but it serves, neverthe- 
less, as a vehicle for the display of some very admirable scenery. Mr. W. 
Calcott has invented a charming * Ivy Dell,' with a real waterfall, and 

* Titania's Bower in Fairy Land ' and * The Revel of the Roses ' are both 
full of artistic points ; but the grand scenic climax is * The Unibn of the jlose' 
— an elaborate and beautiful piece of workmanship, on the aj3^)roved plan of 
expanding transformation scenes. Miss M. Teman, Miss Lydia Thompson, 
Miss Neville, and Miss Hudspeth, are the chief representatives of the dramatis 
persona^ and are all gracefiil and efficient young ladies. 

Those who want to indulge in many a hearty laugh (the best antidote, by- 
the-by, for all those ills accruing to poor human nature from a somewhat too 
close observance of the festivities and over-indulgences inevitable at this season 
of the year) should go to the Princess's, and witness Mr. Byron's comic 
pantomime, * Harlequin Robinson Crusoe,' and which is, for the present at 
least, to t^e the place of the gracefiil and intelligent acting of M. F^chter. 
Like all Mr. Byron's productions, * Robinson Crusoe * is full of fiin and 
humour — always amusing, but never approaching coarseness or vulgarity. The 
opening, as may be inferred from the title, is taken from Defoe's charming 
history, although slightly altered as regards the number of characters intro- 
duced, the old saying, *the more the merrier,' no doubt occurring to the 
author at the time he made his additions. The dramatis persona of the 
harlequinade find most efficient representatives in Messrs. Smith, Paulo, 
Cormack, and Miss C. Adams, while to Mdlle. Dumilatre and the ladies of the 
corps de ballet a special word of praise is due for the gracefiil manner in which 
they executed the various dances which fell to their share in the course of the 
evening. M. Espinosa's efforts as the man Friday are beyond praise. 

Notwithstanding the attractions of the * Colleen Bawn,' and that crowded 
houses attested to the last its undying popularity, the enterprising manager, 
in a spirit of liberality, has produced a most amusing burlesque entitled * Blue 
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* Beard from a new point of Hue.' This being by no means the first time that 
this amorous assassin has given his name to burlesque and pantomime, the 
author (Mr. H. J. Byron) has most judiciously made some slight alteration in 
the plot. Blue Beard^ as personated by Mr. Toole, is no longer the tyrannical 
and bloodthirsty monster, apparently killing wives for the sake of killing, but 
a most unobjectionable young swell with one prevailing fault — jealousy. 
It is somewhat unusual to see Miss Woolgar (we beg pardon, Mrs. Mellon, 
but the old familiar name will out at times) enacting a part in a burlesque 
attired in the garb of the gentler sex ; but it is one great charm in the parts 
undertaken by this talented lady, that whether as prince or princess she is 
equally fescinating and irresistible. The burlesque terminates with a fairy 
tableau a propos of nothing in particular ; but as Mr. Webster seems determined 
his patrons shall have as much as possible for their money, it will not do to 

* look a gift horse in the mouth.' 

The lovers of * fun,' in the usual acceptation of the word as applied to 
burlesques, may perhaps find that element wanting in the extravaganza of 

* Timour the Tartar,' produced at the Olympic theatre ; but the authors, 
Messrs. John Oxenford and Shirley Brooks, have fully atoned for the absence 
of what has hitherto been deemed an essential in pieces of the above class, 
and approaching nearer to the style of that king of burlesque writers, Mr. 
Planch6, have endeavoured, through the medium of a graceful and pointed 
style of dialogue, interspersed with very pretty music, to make their audience 
cease their eternal craving for nigger melodies, comic dances (with or without 
' the bones,' as the case may be), and a distortion of the words of the Enghsh 
language, which, excepting from the pen of one or two of our more experienced 
authors in this peculiar line, becomes wearisome and ennuycmt. In the 
character of Tirrwur, Mr. Hobson has full scope for his passionate and pathetic 
style of acting ; and the various phases of jealousy, rage, and remorse, are 
admirably depicted by the talented representative of the Tartar chief; Miss 
Cotterell, to whom the part of Zorilda was intrusted in consequence of the 
indisposition of IVfiss Louise Keeley, was all that could be desired, speaking 
the dialogue with marvellous point and precision considering the Shortness of 
time given her for study, and executing the music allotted to her with the 
taste and execution of a finished musician. Agih, as impersonated by Miss 
Hughes, and Liska (Mrs. Emden) were respectively graceful and spirited, while 
Mr. G. Cook as Oglou^ Timour's father, and Mr. Horace Wigan as Bermeddin 
an attendant on the tyrant, had ample scope for display of their comic talent. 
The extravaganza has been most liberally placed upon the stage by the 
management, great care being evident in every scene, and the concluding 

* tableau ( ala Gunteresqite) of the wedding-cake made by the confectioners of 

* fairy-land,' stands out even in these days of gorgeous transformation-scenes 
as a marvel of exquisite taste and artistic ingenuity. 

Not among the nursery tales of * Old Mother Hubbard,' or * Jack the Giant 

* Bailer,' but away into the legends of classical lore, does Mr. William Brough 
betake him for the subject of his burlesque, and then, having made his selec- 
tion, forthwith bestows on it a title happily blending a high sounding name of 
the heathen mythology with the language of every- day life, * Endymion ; or, 
*the Naughty Boy who cried for the Moon.' Keats's beautiful poem of 
' Endymion ' forms the foundation on which the author has constructed his 
burlesque for the St. James's, making a few alterations from the original as 
suits his purpose, and introducing numerous puns and comic songs, which 
appeared much to the taste of the audience. The burlesque is moreover the 
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yehide for a display of some really very charming scenery, amongst which we 
may notice 'Diana*s Retreat' and 'Endymion's Home,' whilst the dosing 
tableau, ' Endymiou's ascent to the silyer throne of Luna,' was well worthy of 
the hearty applause bestowed upon it. Endymum found a graceful repreaentao 
tive in Miss M. Taylor, a yoiing lady who made her first appearance on this 
occasion, and is likely to prove an acquisition to the theatro. Miss St. Cassft 
made a very piquant and fascinating little Cuptdy whilst Alpheus and ActcBon, 
represented by Mr. Emery and Mr. Charles Toung, were everything that 
might be expected from the parts falling to the share of these popular 
fiivourites ; the latter, when transformed into a stag, eliciting vociferouB 
applause from the 'gods' (of the St. James's Theatre, not of the heathen 
mythology) by singing a song when pursued by his own dogs with the well- 
known refrain of * his bow, wow, wow.' 

It might almost be sufficient notice of the Christmas production at the 
Strand to say it is from the pen of Mr. H. J. Byron ; that the principal ports 
fall to such able bands as Miss C. Saunders, Miss M. Oliver, Miss Maria 
Simpson, and Messrs. Clarke and Sogers ; and that the piece is put upon the 
stage with the well-known taste and liberality of the flair manageress; but for 
the benefit of any more than usually inquisitive soul, insatiable in its pursuit 
of knowledge, we may as well state that the burlesque is entitled, ' Cinderella ; 
* or, the Lover, theJLadcey, and the Little Glass Slipper.' The Frinee Poppetti 
is played by Miss Oliver, who, in a charming costume, looks most dangerously 
handsome. Miss Saunders, as the valet Dandini, throws all her well-known 
melodramatic power into the part^ and where a similarity of situations 
occurred, gave an admirable imitation of M. Fechter as Buy Bloi. Miss 
M. Simpson enacted Cinderella in a pleasing manner; and Mr. Clarke, as 
Baron Balderdash, * made up ' about the size of Falstafif, played the part in the 
forcible style peculiar to this clever artiste. The baron's eldest daughter, 
Olarinda, found an able representative in Mr. James Rogers, who, never out- 
stepping the bounds of decorum, contrived to elicit shouts of laughter at his 
impersonation of the jealous and domineering damsel. The jokes and puns 
are neither few nor far between ; in fact, seldom has Mr. Byron been more 
profuse with these movers to honest mirth ; and aided as it is by some very 
graceful dancing by Miss Bosina Wright, and of course a comic dance by 
Miss Saunders and Mr. Clarke, we may, we think, predict a long and sucoeasful 
run for ' Cinderella.' 

' The Surrey has a magnificent and very funny pantomime, and Astley's 
and Sadler's Wells are both well worth a visit at this present holiday-time. 

J. V. P. 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 

A FEW months back we had the pleasure of presentmg to our 
readers the portrait of the nobleman who has for years been looked 
up to as the leader of the great Conservative party, as well as of the 
English turf; and now, as a companion picture,, we offer a similar 
portrait of another nobleman, quite the equal in point of statesman- 
ship to the Earl of Derby, and of sufficient standii^ in the racing 
world to warrant his being coupled with him in The Gallery of 
National Sportsmen. 

To attempt to analyze the character of one who, like Lord Pal- 
merston, has occupied for so long a period the highest position in the 
realm to which a subject can aspire in any other spirit than that of 
a sportsman, would be foreign to the purpose of our Magazine, and 
trench upon the spheres of those periodicals which make politics 
their staple attraction. And as we declined identifying ourselves 
with the policy of the Lord of Knowesley, so, on the other hand, we 
are not to be understood as being adherents of the Palmerston 
dynasty, as laid down at Broadlands and Cambridge House. 

Viscount Palmerston was bora at Broadlands, near Romsey, in 
1784, at the seat of his father, an Irish peer, who for many years 
represented Southampton in Parliament. He was educated at 
Harrow, and although the late Lord Byron and the late Sir Robert 
Peel are justly regarded with pride by tne Harrovians, as among the 
brightest of their alumni, it is questionable whether they have not 
quite as much reason to look upon our present Premier with as 
much regard* For immortal as are the verses of their noble bard, 
and enduring the benefits conferred upon the working population by 
the repeal of the taxes on food by their statesman, the increased 
number of measures for the public good which Lord Palmerston's 
political wisdom has enabled him to carry, and the universality of his 
genius, have given him additional claims to their respect and gra- 
titude, and caused him to be a more conspicuous object of attention 
to England and to Europe. After completing his studies at Harrow, 
Lord Palmerston proceeded to Edinburgh, where he read Moral 
Philosophy with Dugald Stewart* He afterwards betook himself 
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to Cambridge for Mathematics, and graduated at St. John's in 
1806. With an education of so solid a character, a happy mode of 
address, considerable debating powers, well cultivated at those 
societies which tried the early powers of many a subsequent orator 
in St. Stephen's, and gifted With fate personal qualifications, Lord 
Palmerston entered on his public career with advantages of which he 
well knew how to make the most. In those days seats for the 
younger branches of the aristocracy were not so difficult to obtain 
as they are in the present time ; and as Member for Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, the embryo statesman took his seat in the House of 
Commons. Here his utility was quickly recognized, as his early 
appointment to the important post of Secretary of War demonstrated. 
In this office, notwithstanding frequent changes of administration, he 
remained until 1,828, when he exchanged it for the Foreign portfolio, 
which he held from November 1830 to November 1834, and April 
'i8^5« He was reappointed for the third time to this post in 1846, 
^soiQ remained in office until 185 1, when the Cabinet were defeated 
on Mf. Locke King's motion for an extension of the franchise. 
On the return of the Liberals to power, he assumed the office of 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, which he retained until 
1855, when he for the first time became Prime Minister, and held 
the seals for three years, when he resigned them in favour of the 
Earl of Derby. The administration of the latter noble Lord was, as 
is well known, but of brief duration ; and on its breaking up, her 
Majesty, according to precedent, again sent for Lord Palmerston, 
who, by the infusion of fresh blood into iiis Cabinet, managed to 
construct one, which promises, from the divided state of tlie Oppo- 
sition, to last longer than any other administration of modern times. 
During the many years Lord Palmerston has been in Parliament, he 
has sat for the University of Cambridge, for Bletchingley, and the 
southern division of the county of Hants ; but being defeated in the 
general el^ection of 1834, the seat at Tiverton was placed at his 
disposal, and in the undisturbed possession of it he has since 
remained. 

Like Mr* Fox, Mr. Wyndham, the great Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Derby, Lord George Bentinck, and other statesmen of ^modern 
times, Lord Palmerston has invariably sought recreation fi^om the 
harassing cares of State in the sports of the field, thereby not only 
nourishing our national pastimes, but invigorating his own frame, and 
3trengthening himself for those mighty intellectual contests in which 
during the session he was nightly engaged in the Senate. And the 
hilarity of his spirits, both in the Hunting Field and on the Race- 
course, testify, fer better than language can portray, his love for the 
turf and the covert-side, and how great must have been the sacri- 
fice to his feelings when he sank the Sportsman in the Politician ! 
As an owner of race-horses, Lord Palmerston has few seniors^ 
inasmuch as he dates as far back as 18 16, when we find him running 
at Winchester a filly called Mignionette, by Sorcerer, who was 
trained for him by Grand£ather !Day, sire of old John Day, and 
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Sandsire of John of Danebury, and wjio then resided at Oughton 
own, which was within an easy ride of Broadlands. 
Grandfather Day — whose portrait taken in his greatcoat, on his 
pony, when he weighed over twenty stone, all visitors to Danebury 
will recoUect-r-was a quaint old man, and as perfect an original a$ 
Honest John himself. Straightforward in his conduct to his em* 
ployers, his thorough knowledge of his business, and industrious 
habits, gaiped him the entire goodwill of the neighbourhood, and 
procured for him more horses than were to be found in any other 
stable in the south of England. With Lord Palmerston he was aq 
especial favourite j and often when suffering from the gout, to which 
he was a fearful martyr, would the kind-hearted Minister ride over, 
and sit by his bedside, discussing his horses, and making hini 
acquainted with the topics of the day. On one of these occasions a 
remark he made to his Lordship, and frequently quoted by him, we 
shall reproduce, as the amusing truth conveyed in it cannot be gain- 
sayed. Happening to be at Oughton Down when the Ministry were 
out, his Lordship informed him of the circumstance. ' Yes, my 
' Lord,' replied the old man, ' but they tells I, as how you are the 
^ cleverest up there among them, for it does not signify which side 
' goes out, you always manages to keep in.* Another remark of the 
veteran, from its shrewdness, also deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion. Alluding to some employer who bad removed his horsjss 
from hini in a fit of disappointment at not winning a particular race, 
and left his bill unsettled, he observed, ' Huff and pay was bad enough, 
' but huff and no pay was awful.* With Migmonette, old Mr. 
Day could do nothing for his Lordship ; but in the following year, 
1817, he won his maiden race for him with Enchantress, a four-year- 
old mare, likewise by Sorcerer; and in 1818 he paid his bill for him 
with a plate at the same place with her. For two seasons we do not 
c(Hne across Lord Palmerston's nan^e, and then he appears again 
single-handed, but as a winner, with a Rubens colt at Blandford \ 
and until 1823, when he won The Queen's Plate at Salisbury with 
Biondetta,^ plate at one of the small Hampshire Meetings was the soli- 
tary result of his racing. But in 1824 matters looked brighter, for he 
liad picked up at Tattersall's, by his own judgment, Luzborough, 
a cast-off of Newmarket, for 75/., who for upwards of two years 
carried alj before him in the western neighbouring districts, winning, 
among other races, The Somersetshire at Bath, The Hampshire 
at Winchester, The Oxfordshire at Oxford, and The Gold Cups at 
Salisbury and Winchester \ and, in short, Luzborough and John Day 
at that time, in that part of the world, were as formidable as Fisher- 
man and Wells were three years back 5 and he afterwards disposed of 
him to Mr. Dilly for 600 guineas. With Greyleg and Conquest 
also he made great havoc at the country meetings on the circuit, and 
nothing could stand up against them. Shortly afterwards. Grand- 
father Day, who posted with the horses on their various journeys, as 
he was unable to ride from his weight, died 5 and the Oughton 
Down establishment was taken by his sons John and William Day. 

s 2 
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The latter soon quitted his brother, and went to reside at Ascot 5 and 
Honest John getting a lease of Danebury, which was more adapted 
for his increasing business, took his son into partnership, and the 
horses of Lord Falmerston followed with the other employers of 
the stable. For the next few years his Lordship did nothing 
worth speaking of, and had only one animal, called Waldron, in 
training ; but in 1836 he had a slight turn of luck again, as 
Toothill, whom he bred out of his old mare Biondetta, won several 
things for him ; and Ashfield also, out of her, paid his way. But 
in 1840 came the climax of his fortunes on the turf, as with Iliona, 
a filly whom he selected himself out of a draft of Lord George 
Bentinck's at Tattersall's, and which was knocked down to him for 
sixty-five guineas,, he won the Caesarewitch, and several other races, 
including the Southampton Stakes, for which she beat the celebrated 
Retriever, the winner of The CJoodwood Stakes and The Chester- 
field Cup. This rare bred mare, for she was got by Priam out of 
Galopade's dam, he had not intended to train, and she was turned 
out in the paddocks at Broadlands with a view of ultimately being 
put to the stud ; but Honest John was so struck with her when he 
saw her, that he implored his Lordship to send her up to Danebury 
to be trained. This he did, and the result is well known ; and the 
old man was wont to narrate, with great zest and spirit, the inter- 
view he had with his Lordship when he came to settle with him and 
pay him over the stakes. * Nothing could exceed his Lordship's great 
^ kindness,' added the veteran, in that emphatic manner so peculiarly 
his own, and which gave such dramatic power to his language. 
' He saw me directly, shook me by the hand,^ gave me joy, handed 

* me a chair, ran his eye over the bill, never objected to a single 

* item ; and when I offered to give him a cheque for the difference, 

* which was over fifteen hundred, he got up and gave me a pen with 

* his own hand, and concluded his interview by saying, " John, I will 

* " do anything for you.** ' And truly did he keep his word, for the 
old man never knew what it was to be denied, and would knock 
at Carlton House Terrace, or go down to the House of Commons 
to him with all the confidence of a Cabinet minister. It was with 
this mare that the celebrated controversy arose as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the second / in her name. Usually Lord Palmerston 
called his animals after his farms, and Luzborough, Gre3rleg, Toothill, 
Ashfield, Mains tone, and Whitenap are all named after properties of 
his own in the neighbourhood. But the filly bay being got by Priam, 
his Lordship had very appropriately called her Iliona, after the follow- 
ing passage in Virgil : — 

* Preterea sceptrum. Ilione quid gesserit ollm 
Maxima natarum Pnami/ 

And after he had won The Caesarewitch, the discussion commenced 
as to the proper pronunciation of her name. Lord Winch ilsea, at 
the time known as Lord Maidstone, and who had just quitted his 
University with the highest honours, took one side of the question, 
maintaining the vowel to be longj. while Mr. W. H, Gregory, the 
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present Member for Galway, and who then represented Dublin, and 
of equal repute as a scholar, adopted the other view, and maintained 
it to be short. Mr. Greville and Mr. Payne, and all the best classics 
on the turf, were appealed to on the subject, but in vain ; and at last 
the Head Master of Trinity gave his decision in fovour of the vowel 
being short, and an immeme amount of money changed hands. 
Lord Palmerston himself, when applied to for his opinion, gave the 
sportsmanslike answer ^ that they might call her just what they pleased 
as long as he had won The Caesarewitch.* After Iliona, Lord 
Palmerston again seemed to fall back into his old form, although Zeila 
kept him going a little while ; and he was not credited with any great 
race until Alfred Day won the Ascot Stakes for him on Buckthorn, 
a hundred to one being offered against him in running ; and never 
had an owner to thank a jockey more for a race than the Premier 
for this one, as but for his Knowledge of pace, and letting the field cut 
their throat, he couJd never have reached his horses. 

The next two animals Lord Palmerston bred were Awstrey and 
Romsey, the former by Harkaway and the latter by The Flying 
Dutchman, both of whom, notwithstanding they were by no means 
favoured by the handicappers, paid their expenses, and over short 
courses were hard to beat. Mainstone was the last horse of any 
repute of which his Lordship could boast ; and the unfortunate acci- 
dent which happened to him a week prior to the Derby, for which 
he was third favourite, led to the removal of his horses from the 
Day family, who had had charge of them for no less a period than 
forty-four years, and who had long cherished the hope of gratifying his 
ambition by winning for him ' the race of races.* Many causes 
have been assigned for the step which Lord Palmerston has recently 
adopted, in sending them to Goater ; but the real one we believe to 
be the hostility of his stud groom Ward to John Day who, not- 
withstanding he made him a present of the money he Could not 
afford to pay on Mainstone for the Derby, and had, in conjunction 
with Mr. Dixon, given him the dam of the Derby favourite, which 
he sold to his master for twenty-five guineas, openly boasted in 
Homsey Market, that he had sent the horses out of the stable, 
because he got nothing from it. 

Immersed in business as the Premier of England must be, it is 
plain he cannot give that attention to his racing stud that he could 
do when out of office, and that therefore he must depend upon others 
for information respecting them. Consequently it is not surprising that 
the trainer should have to succumb to the stud groom, or to others 
who, by insinuations which they knew full well the former had no 
opportunity of refuting, hoped to place the horses, where they might 
best use them for their own purposes. That Mainstone would have 
been very near winning the Derby we have every reason for 
believing ; and had he stood four-and-twenty hours longer he would 
have been first favourite, for numbers were only waiting to see if he 
won his trial to support him* But that Lord Palmerston does not 
entertain any hostile feeling towards his late trainer may be inferred 
from the handsome present of game he sent him within a very few 
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days. An incident of this kind may to some minds appear to be of 
too trivial importance to be noticed, but with a trainer of John 
Day's standing the matter assumes a difftreht aspect, inasmuch as 
the higher the rank of the employer he loses, the greater the reason 
for the cause being satis&ctorily explained. 

But if Lord Palmerston has not supported the Turf «o much as 
some noblemen have done by the extent of his stud, he has rendered 
it more essential aid in other respects. Through his legislative inter- 
ference a Bill was carried to restrain the in&mous qui tarn actions 
which were brought against Lord George Bentinck and other noble- 
men and gentlemen by the well-known informer Russell, and for 
which he received the unanimous thanks of the Jockey Club, and 
was elected without a ballot a member of their body. Through his 
appeal to the House of Commons the invariable holiday granted on 
the Derby day is to be attributed; and his appellation of * The 
' Isthmian Games' to the Epsom week is as well known and 
stereotyped as Lord George Bentinck's phrase of ' The Blue 
* Riband.' Every Derby day for many years past he may be descried 
riding down on horseback, attended by his servant, and entering 
into the humours of the scene, and scanning the horses in the 
paddocks with as much interest as if he had been a young man first 
entering life, and with none of the cares of office on nis mind. The 
last time we saw him was at the foot of the steps of the Grand 
Stand leading to the weighing-room, in an animated conversation 
with Mr. Gully, whom he had not met since he had sat on the 
same side with him in the House of Commons, and whom he most 
cordially greeted. Like Lord Derby our present Premier cares little 
or nothing about betting, a tenner or a pony being the outside of 
what he will consent to stand fon any of his horses, although such 
was his partiality for Mainstone that we believe he ventured as fer 
as a hundred pounds. But that he is interested in his small stud 
may be guessed by his invariably seizing the first day at his disposal 
when at Broadlands to ride over to Danebury to inspect it. His 
jockeys have been confined to the Day fiimily ; and as there is a 
feeling of pride in having ridden for so celebrated a prime minister 
we may be excused enumerating them as John Barham Day, John 
Day, Alfred Day, William Day, and Walter Day. Latterly, when 
Alfred Day could not reduce himself to the weight, or has been 
prevented riding for him, his mount has been transferred to Sam 
Rogers and George Fordham. 

In conclusion, if Lord Palmerston's career oh the Turf has not 
been so brilliant as it has been in the State and the Senate, it has 
been by no means an unfortunate one. And considering the limited 
number of animals he had in training, and that he bought and bred 
the majority of them himself, it speaks well for his knowledge of 
horseflesh and acquaintance with the various strains of blood 5 and 
when he retires, although he will not be much missed, as he seldom 
races far fi-om home, still we shall be unable to conceal from our- 
selves the reflecrion that a nobleman who for the last quarter of a 
century has taken a leading part in the councils of his country 
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and earned for himself an undying reputation as a statesman, has 
from the necessities of age ceased to patronize the chief sport of the 
English people, who elevated and maintained him in his power and 
authority, from their admiratioA for his political sagacity and affection 
for his personal attributes. 

Viscount Palmerston married in 1830 the widow of the fourth 
Earl Cowper, with whom he received a large accession of fortune^ 
and who ably seconds him in rendering the receptions at Cambridge 
House and Broadlands the most agreeable gatherings in th^ highest 
class of English society. 



INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT MASTERS OF 

FOX-HOUNDS. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps there is no such person in the present 
generation as a thoroughly independent Master of fox-hounds, for few 
if any of our largest landed proprietors possess sufficient property of 
their own to hunt fouj* days a week without trespassing upon lands 
not belonging to them, altnough some noblemen might maintain a 
two days per week establishment without laying themselves under 
obligations to their neighbours. Even in this case, however, there 
is some angulus tile intermixed with their own acres, not to be 
purchased or rented upon any terms, the owner of which, feeling 
his importance from the occupation of this patch of gorse, slip of 
underwood, or sandy hedge-row, with a head of main earths in it, 
may be disposed to set at nought the pretensions of the aristocratic 
lord by killing his foxes and forbidding him riding over his estate. 
Nemo est ex omni parte beatusj or, according to the old proverb, 
* Every man has a skeleton in his cupboard.' It is well, better for 
us all, that the case should be so, to teach us that wholesome lesson 
which the lion learnt from the mouse j for however rich, however 
powerful, however exalted, and proud of his exaltation, man, in his 
best estate, is still a dependent creature — dependent upon the very 
menials he may despise in his heart for the everv-day comforts and 
conveniencies of life. What would the highest duke in the land do 
without his valet and cook ? He might brush his own clothes, dress 
himself without assistance, and his dinner also ^ but that is a poor, 
comfortless way of doing things, although, at a pinch, queens, kings, 
and princes have been obliged to perform such offices. 

I was once shown my dependence even upon a poor cottager who 
had built a mud hut. upon a long slip of ^ no man's land' at the end of 
a common, out of which, from long usage, he could not be ejected. 
We were running our fox very sharply, in fact, running into him, 
alter a long chase, when he dashed through the hedge of this. man's 
potato field, Jem and myself in close attendance upon the hounds, 
and all eager for his brush. Thene was no time for turning out of 
our line had we felt so .disposed, and Jem made for the gate, at 
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which the cottager stood, pitchfork in hand, threatening destruction 
to hiin and his horse if be dared ride at it. 

* Get out of my way,* cried Jem, flourishing his heavy whip above 
his head, and over he went like a bird, his opponent crouching down 
behind the post to avoid the threatening thong. We had a triumph- 
ant finish, pulling dawn our fox in an open deer-park ; and we were 
the more delighted with this successfiil issue from having the greater 
part of the entry out that day, early in October, and this being their 
first regular good skurry across country, with every hound up at the 
finish. On our return homewards we passed the cottage, close to 
the road-side, where Jem had encountered the owner in his garden, 
and there he stood, safe inside his wicket gate, and as I approached 
said in a surly tone — 

' Ah ! you won't foller he dro* my g'rn agin, cutting poor folks* 
^ greens and taters to bits wi* your high bosses and stinking dogs.' 

* What's the matter ?* I asked very quietly, pulling up. 

' Matter enow, I do think J ye bant satisfied wi^ doing damage, 

* but that ere chap o' yourn on the gray boss, wur inster in the death 
^ o' I ; riding at a Christian man as if he wur a hodmidod^ butther, 
^ I'll stop thick warmint in his travels next time bur comes this gait.' 

* He will never travel this road again,' I said. 

* Oh y is bur wul ; I knows his run dro* the hedge, and I'll put 

* summit ther to stop his traffic ; foxen be but warmints a'ter jJi's 
' said and done, and I'll hae the ould chap's brush afore to-morrow 

< night.' 

* Here,' I said with a laugh, taking the brush from my pocket, 
*you shall have it now, if you like.' 

* Whoy ! dang it all, you h^n't a kotched un, hae ye ? Well, I 

* be glad on't j but you shouldn't damage poor volks' wittles nutheless. 
^ I and the old 'oman be vorst to eat 'tators and dripping for dinner 

* and zupper, six days o' the seven j bread be dear, and hard times for 

* *un as can't get reg'lar work,' 

*I know it, my poor man, and if that will be sufficient to cover 

* the damage we have done to your potatoes and cabbages '—offer- 
ing him a five-shilling piece — * we shall be quits on that score.' 

' Noa we shan't, sur ; you hain't a done so much mischief as 

* that comes to 5 a shilling's enow.* 

* Then ^ve your old woman the other four to buy her a pound 

< of tea.' 

* I zay, squire, I won*t hae it all,' he halloed out after me, as I 
rode away. 

* Then keep the change till I come again^' Hoc jungit amtm 
ssermtque junctos^ — ^not so much the silver as the kind word, and 
•when spoken in due season, how good is it i We know very well 
that a silver or gold key will unlock the hearts of most men, but 
that Jilone is not sufficient to keep them open. Many think too 
iightly of the poor — of their feelings and ideas; that the former are 

as hard as the ground they till, and the latter only a trifle removed 
Jiom the cattle they tend. But amongst that class, I have seen 
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more depth of feeling, more true generosity of heart, than I have 
met with from their superiors in knowledge and worldly wisdom* 
Many a poor man woqld share his last loaf of bread with a neigh* 
hour in greater distress than himself: would a rich man do the 
same ? 

I am digressing as usual, although not upon a false line ; but we 
may say more of this in another place. 

Masters of fox-hounds may be divided into three classes — the 
independent, the partly dependent, and the wholly dependent. The 
iirst, who hunts a country solely at his own expense, and we need 
scarcely remark that sucn a man is, or ought to be, thoroughly 
appreciated by his fox-hunting neighbours. There are several, if I 
may so call them, hereditary establishments of this kind, where fox- 
hounds have descended from father to son, as heirlooms in the 
femily ; and from the local influence possessed by these high personages 
there is little fear of any interruption in the continuance of this 
privilege. Custom in these cases has merged almost into a right ; 
and it would be nearly as difficult to disturb them in their tenure of 
this prerogative as to dispossess her Majesty of her throne. For 
many generations the ruling dynasty has been acknowledged by the 
other large landed proprietors in the country. From time immemorial, 

the Duke of R or Lords F* and G., have drawn their coverts 

and hunted over their lands ; and this mastership in one family has 
been conceded as a matter of course. If not upon visiting terms 
exactly with all their neighbours, there are annual presents of venison 
or game from the nobleman's park or preserves, which tend to keep 
up cordial feelings between them. The duke has interest at Court^ 
or at the Horse Guards ; and should his political party be in power, 
lie may have opportunities of assisting his country, supporters with 
situations under Government. He may have influence, also, ia the 
county as lord-lieutenant ; and, last of all, there is the Hunt Button, 
which, as a distinguished badge of honour, is prized by some men 
more than a Crimean medd. But irrespective of these considera- 
tions, a duke is a duke after all, a lord — a Jord ; and whatever 
Radicals may say to the contrary, even the most venomous of this 
rebellious class thinJt it a feather in their caps to receive a bow of 
recognition from a duke. A millionaire may purchase land in his 
hunt, prate about merchant princes, and their contempt of the 
aristocracy, and in his insane virulence threaten destruction to the 
House of Lords ; declare his resolution to resist this sort of feudal 
power claimed by his grace's family, to hunt over his lands, and 
threaten annihilation to every fox upon his property. But what does 
all this amount toi The duke, hearing of this mtended wholesale 
murder of the foxes, begs the duchess to call upon Mrs. Spindle, 
/and invite herself and husband, with two grown-up ^ughters, to 
their annual ball upon Twelfth Night. 

* Oh, my gracious !' exclaims Mrs. Spindles, when her worse half 
returns from a walk with his head keeper ; ^ what do you think has 
^ happened, my dear ?' 
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' One of the cfaimnejrs on fire, perhaps.^ ! 

< Oh ! nothing of that kind ; but there's the duchess been a calk 
^ ing and asking us all to her ball next week ; and she's such a nice 
'^uiet homely body: — no airs nor affectations about her: she took 
Mittle Billy upon her lap so kindly, and talked to Priscilla and 
^ Angelina as if she'd known them from their cradles.' 

' Hum !' mutters papa ; ' then I've been doing a nice morning^s 
^ work, in helping Stockman to bury the fox that killed your peacock 

* the other night,' 

* Oh, drat the peacock ! you can get me another when you go to 
^ London ; but I won't hav« Stockman kill any more foxes, or the 
^ duke may hear of it, and who's to say the young markis won't 
^ fall in love with our Priscilla at his mamma's ball ?' 

^ Pooh, pooh, my dear I that's all nonsense, and I wish you ihad 
^ not accepted the invitation ; but we can send an excuse.' 

* That I shall not do for one, Mr. Spindle ; the girls and I shall 
' go, if you don't. Poor things 1 their prospects in life shan't be 
' damaged for the sake of two or three nasty foxes. Let his grace 
^ hunt them if he will, with his dogs ; but Stockman shan't kill 
^ another, or I'll let him know "Who's who.' " 

* Well, well, my dear, you need not get out of temper*; I suppose 

* we must all go now, so there's an end of the matter.' 

In this case the gray mare proved the. better horse, for Mrs. 
Spindle being the only child of a wealthy citizen, and having con- 
tributed her plum to the family pudding, had generally her own way. 

Barring such little drawbacks as these, consequent upon landed 
property changing hands within the precincts of the Hunt, the 
.Master of such may be called independent, although in every 
country there are some disaffected, who do and will gin foxes upon 
the sly ; but few dare openly oppose him under terror of that bug*- 
bear, public opinion^ — ^which forces many to walk in a straight padi^ 
although at heart they may prefer a crooked one« It is no trifling 
advantage to country squires, with large families and small means, to 
have their lot cast -in a country where they are not called upon to 
draw a cheque upon their bankers annually, on or before the ist of 
November, for fifty or twenty-five pounds, to support the fox- 
hounds ; and it is of course their interest, and that of every fox:- 
hunter within its boundaries, to support through thick and thin the 
Independent Master. Their fsithers and grand&thers have done the 
same, and they look upon the old-established pack as much belong- 
ing to their country as the Master considers the country belonging 
to him. His position, therefore, may be viewed as impregnable, 
unassailable, as long as he cpmports himself with even common 
courtesy towards the gentlemen of the country, 
- These are the rari avU ; for few, save the very wealthy, can 
maintain at their own cost a fox-hunting establishment in the pre- 
sent age* Things were done very differently in the^past century 
by the old-fashioned squh-e ; his twenty or thirty couples of hounds, 
and .six or seven horses, which afforded more real sport than these 
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flashy establishments of our time* We have got now into very 
kixuridus and expensive habits^ moderation and economy being 
altogether pooh-pocrfied. We must hunt four or five, or even six 
days a week-*-many would hunt on Sunday if they could. The 
Master in a crack country must keep his seventy or eighty coupled 
of hounds in his kennel, and fifty or sixty horses in his stable — and 
those of the right stamp too. His men must be well mounted, and 
if the under-whip's horse be a little grog^ on his fore-legs, he is 
at once denounced a screw, and the impertinent inquiry often 
reaches the Master's ears — ' How can Jack be expected to do his 

* work on such rips as those ?* Then as to appointments and xiress 
of the stafF; everything must be in tip-top trim and feshion, even 
to the tie of Jack's neckcloth. This is the age for carrying all these 
things into absurd extremes. We do not, of course, find fauh with 
the neat and appropriate equipments of man and horse, agreeing 
with the old adage, * that what is worth doing at all, is worth doing 

* well.' I like to see huntsmen and whips turn out, well shaved, 
well washed, and well dressed, at the appropriate place of meeting ; 
but looking like workmtn in their woollen cords and mahogany- 
topped boots, as the late lamented Will Goodall of the Belvoir 
appeared, when I saw him for the last time, trotting away with his 
black and tans from the kennel door. 

* Well, Goodall,' I asked before he mounted, ' will you give me 

* your receipt for boot*top stuff?' 

* Willingly, «ir ; it is simple enough, and don't require writing 

* down ; just dip your sponge into the copper, and wash them well 
' over : it gives them a good polish of the right colour.' 

Ah ! poor Will ! he was one of the right sort himself and 
character in kennel and out for a huntsman, although his rivals over 
the Border would indulge sometimes the joke at his expense — a very 
far-fetched one* — ' that when running a fox late at night in the 

* Home Wood, he hung up lamps in the long drive, that he might 

* see how to halloa him over.' In his estimation, white leathers 
and tops looked wishy^^ashy upon men of business \ and I am quite 
of his opinion. They may do very well for gentlemen who have 
sufficient stock in hand of such articles to indulge in a clean pair 
every day they go out hunting ; but huntsmen and whips have not 
much time to devote to this pipe-claying work* The great fault of 
many of our present fox-hunting establishments in fashionable 
districts is, that they are conducted upon too large and expensive a 
scale ; and even now many countries are too large to afford good 
sport, for the foxes are never half knocked about. Formerly, it is 
true, they were of far wider limits ; but foxes were then too scarce, 
as they are now too plentifiil. 

When 1 first commenced keeping fox-hoimds, there might have 
been a leash left of the true old greyhound sort in my whole country. 
We certainly could not find more during the first season, and of 
these, as you may suppose, we were very chary. As for trying to 
kill one of these precious animals, nothing could be fiirtber from out 
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wishes or intentions ; it would have been to us then a great misfortune 
^-the death of the fox an event valde deflendus ; we should have 
bewailed him as a lost friend. Two blank days out of three, as a 
regular thing, taught us the true value of a living fox in those times, 
and the findmg him a luxury we could only indulge in on high days 
and holidays ; our two male friends inhabited two large coverts, at 
extreme points from each other ; the lady being left free from molesta* 
tion, in the hope of bringing us a litter, and these old gentlemen were 
polite enough to be at home when we cdled upon them. One 
lasted us the whcde season, always going to ground in a certain rock, 
some ten miles distant as the crow flies, when he had had enough of 
running. But the fate of the other was as inglorious and distressing 
as could well be. He was headed back by some farmers when just 
breaking covert, and his brush seized by Foreman ere he could gain 
the wood hedge. I have never let loose at the death of a fox as I 
did then, and the farmer I selected for my compliments not relish- 
ing my non suaviUr in modo style of address, said : ^ Well, what do 

* ye come out hunting for but to kill the fox ?' * Kill him,' I 
^ replied ; ^ I would not have had him killed for a five-pound note. 
^ You hav^ spoilt our sport in this part for the whole season.' 

What will fox-hunters of the present day say to this state of 
things ? They will tell us, in the words of our ally over the water. 
Nous avons changi tout cda. Very true, my friends, as to the foxes; 
but how about sport ? You have lots of wheezy asthmatic foxes 
which don't go a couple of miles before popping their noses into a 
drain, or dashing down a ditch for a drink of water, and over which 
goes Tom Hurry Scurry, with his head in the clouds and across the 
next large grass field, before he makes the discovery that his darlings 
have overshot the mark. ^ Hang the brute !' he exclaims, ' I wish 

* he would run straight.' 

A scientific cast then follows, here — there — and (everywhere 
except in the right place. 

* He has beaten us, Tom,' remarks Harry Hardtohold ; ' do not 
' bother about him any longer, but let's have another \ there's a brace 

* at least in Tucker's Corner.' 

Yes ; that is just what spoils your sport ten days out of a dozen. 
You are quite indifferent about losing one fox, because you know 
where to turn out half a dozen others, if needs be« Like the man who 
has a choice of made dishes before him at dinner, tasting one, then 
others, but sticking to no one in particular — so it is with your hunts- 
man of the present era ; but if he had only one fox tor his day's 
amusement, as a hungry guest one joint to discuss, he would make 
the most of him. We had only one fox left for the remainder of the 
season, after the untimely fate of No. 2, and he gave us what you 
call * the run of the season ' once a fortnight : we could not, with 
common courtesy, call upon him oftener. It would not have been 
either politic or polite so to do, since old gentlemen of his class 
expect to be treated with certain deferential respect, or they won't 
choose to be at home again when you call. ^ But why didn't you 
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* bar him out ?' asks a new-light man. Well, we had two reason^ 
for not adopting that course : one suggested by the man who killed 
the golden-egg laying goose, and the other, that if we had barred him 
out, he would have run us out of the year 1823 into that of 1861 
before we could have caught him, and most probably not then* 
•■Well, then, you admit you could not have killed this old fox if you 
^ had tried ?' Just so : ne was not fated to be killed by hounds, and 
no pack in those days or these could have killed him in his prime of 
foxhood ; but the poor old fellow, some years afterwards, when the 
grim tyrant had seized him, as if in grateful remembrance of ouf 
great affection for him, crawled with hi& last remaining strength to 
the mat at our hall door, there laid himself down and died. 

Ah ! very yomantic, indeed. But it was a reality* . 

There are some foxes, courteous reader, even in these days, resid- 
ing chiefly in TafFy-land, and over the Border, which will beat your 
fsLSt men and fast hounds. I put the cart before the horse, because 
you have a partiality for that sort of thing, not as a distinctive place 
for the animal rationale ; for in this case the canine ought to go 
before the human species, and as long as you reverse the order of 
these two animals, putting yourself Erst and the hounds second, you 
must pay the penalty for mfringing upon their prerogative. We 
used to do things very differently. * Yes, because your hunters 

* couldn't go faster than I could kick my hat, or your hounds either/ 

Well, there we differ toto ccelo. We were young once, as you are 
perhaps now — could go just as straight, and were just as fond of 
riding over five-barred gates ; and the nags we rode could do the 
trick as cleverly, rather more so than yours can do now. But there 
was some method in our madness. In our sixth season we had still 
a short though stout lot of foxes, a small but select stud of hunters, 
and a compact kennel of hounds — the best that could be had for 
money 5 and in one part of our country as good a grass vale to ride 
over as you have in Leicestershire. * Well, what is all this to us ?' 
Are not things looking rather queer in the Quorn Hunt, where there 
has been such a hitch for the last two seasons about finding funds to 
pay even the rent of the coverts, let alone the expenses of the 
hunting establishment ? and just suppose no successor Could have 
been found tp fill the place of the present noble and liberal Master ? 

* What then ?* Yes, that is just the question which might rather 
puzzle the Quornites to answer in a satisfactory manner — that's the 
point to which I have been leading. You are going a deal too fest 
in these days for the Chancellor of your Exchequer. You have 
been loading the top of your coach up so high that at the first heavy 
lurch it is in danger of toppling aver. 1 am not speaking of the 
Quorn particularly, which is partly an artificial country, and the 
covert rent a heavy drag upon it, which does not exist in the pro- 
vinces ; but in others, the expenditure of fox-hunting establishments 
has been carried too far, so that ere long subdivisions will again 
take place, and when they do it wiU be all the better for sport ; for 
two small establishments are much more easily supported than 
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an overgrown one ; and now that foxes are so plentiful they require 
more routing. 

There are scores of country squires who might readily keep, a^ 
formerly, a two day per week pack, but who would shrink from 
embarking in these large concerns, and very wisely too, for such 
can only be maintained by men of large fortunes, or very heavy sub- 
scriptions, difficult of collection. There are many Masters of fox- 
hounds — perhaps the largest class— who pay in part and receive 
in part, who have their own horses and hounds, and hunt countries 
conditionally upon so much subscription-money being added to their 
own purse to help bear the burden of the expenses. Men are 
actuated by various motives to keep fox-hounds-^some by ambitious 
views or vanity, others by the love of the sport or the love of the 
hounds ; and there are men who take the management of a fox- 
hunting establishment, like managers of a theatre, to see what can 
be made out of the subscription beyond the current expenses, to pay 
for their trouble in undertaking the concern. 

The mastership of a pack of fox-hounds is ostensibly an enviable 
position, invested with considerable dignity and importance. The 
private gentleman, little regarded perhaps in his own sphere of life, 
distinguished by no great talents or endowments amongst his friends 
and neighbours, rises at once, as a Master of fox-hounds, to a kind 
of imperial power in the field. He feels his consequence^-r-his mien 
and manner assume an air of authority — he carries his head higher 
than before— there is more stiffness in his bow—less of cordidity, 
more.of formaTity, in the tender of his hand than heretofore. He is 
a great man now in his own opinion, if not so regarded by others. 
His hounds and his servants wait at the place of meeting for the 
Master. Nothing can be done until he arrives. 

^ Where are you going to draw to-day i^ a subscriber asks of his 
huntsman. 

^ Can't say exactly, sir, till master comes. But there be is, sir, 
^ a-riding up the green lane on his hack.' 

^ Ah ! here be is,' as entering the field he canters up to the group 
surrounding the hounds, saluting them with 'Good morning, gentle- 
' men,' and a hat raised as high as the bit of elastic cord will admit. 
A stir is caused amongst the hounds upon hearing his voice-*— Jem 
and Jack attempting in vain to keep them back — and there he sits, 
with a neglige air, in his saddle, the reins thrown loosely upon his 
horse's neck, and his darlings wagging their sterns, the vehicle of a 
dog's emotions, with looks of love and joy around him. It is a 
proud and happy moment, of which any man may be &irly vain. 
And not more proudly sits the monarch on his throne, arrayed in 
his splendid robes, and attended by his courtiers and ministers of 
state, than this Master of fo!x-hounds on his horse's back, dressed in 
his bit of pink, with the members of his hunt and his iaithfril spotted 
^vourites in close attendance to await his pleasure. When time is 
iip, and the word of command given to move off, what field-marshal 
jboks more dignified I Even the pack, as they strut jauntily along 
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m their sleek coats^ with heads and sterns erect, seem to have 
imbibed some of their Master's consequence. He, has done all 
things well. Men, horses, and hounds look as they ought to do. 
He feels he has some right to be successful in his sporty and if such 
be the issue of the day — if finis coronat opus^ he returns home one of 
the happiest men in the world. 

In social life, too, amongst the assembled guests at a dinner-party 
the Master of the hounds is accorded a place of precedence suitable 
to his status. If popular, moreover, he xsfittd by the gentlemen and 
petted by the ladies ; even the prettiest girl in the county, and an 
heiress, too, thinks it an honour to dance with the Master of the 
hounds, although a married man. Such are some of the sweets 
of offi.ce, the bright colours in the picture. But there are others of a 
darker hue. H« has a deal of work to do, and that most difficult 
of all labour — to please all parties. Politics must not be discussed 
by a Master of fox-hounds unless wholly independent of assistance 
from others, for nothing engenders so much bad feeling in a county 
as politics. There are the e very-day little grievances to redress*. 
Mrs. Grumbler has had her poultry-house broken into, and half her 
cocks and hens carried away by the foxes of course, although this 
sort of gentry don't travel about the country with bags at their backs, 
albeit sometimes in bags on other people's backs. But the artful 
thief who stole Mrs. Grumbler's chickens scatt^ed the feathers all 
the way down the field to the gorse ; so this being considered strong 
circumstantial evidence against Mr. Reynard the Master is obliged 
to bail his friend or have him snapped. The last day the hounds 
were out half a score of Mr. Grainger's ewes, heavy in lamb, were 
driven into the brook on Rushmead Farm and drowned. Mn 
Grainger can't afford to— to put up with the loss. The gentlemen 
and hounds do him damage enough by riding over his young wheat 
and turnips, and he must be paid for the sheep, bating the skins — ^he 
will throw them back. Another day Farmer Stubbins comes with a 
very long face, — ' I be sorry to trouble ye, Squire, but some o' your 

* young gentlemen drove my yearling bull yesterday afternoon over 
^ the stile in Bacton Close, and he broke his hind leg, so we were 
^ obliged to have un killed. He war a pure short-horn, sir, and cost 
^ I twenty pounds last Michaelmas.' 

' Hang the bull !' mutters the Master. 

* Ay ! sir, he wur hung up by the hind leg atween the timbers, 
' and the bone broke off as short as a carrot.' 

' Well, Farmer, I am exceedingly sorry to hear of the accident, 
^ but what do you expect me to do ?' 

^ I don't think, sir, a ten-pound note is anything more or less than 

* feir as. you be so of^en a-galloping across my fields.' 

We might enumerate scores of little incidents like these, so 
exceedingly interesting to Masters of hounds. And then come 
those insatiable cormorants in velveteen jackets with their com- 
plaints about the losses of their perquisites, the rabbits. In short, as 
to these: matters I. cannot do. better than quote the words of the 
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talented author of ^ The Noble Science,' a work which combines the 
most practical and scientific knowledge on the subject of fox- 
hunting ever written : * Remember, however, after all this you will 
^ never have your hand out of your pocket, and must always have 
^ a guinea in it.' These constant calls upon a man's purse are dis- 
agreeable enough ; but in other respects a Master is considered 
public property, and all that he possesses. If a landowner, he must 
give a day's coursing to one man, a week's shooting to another. If 
a breeder of sheep, every farmer is at him for a tup — gratis, of course 
•—for the season. Then he is expected to keep a stallion for the 
use of the county. With regard to his supporters and the gentle- 
men of the county he has, moreover, a most difficult game to play. 
He must be all things to all men — a very Job as to patience. He 
has to conciliate one — assuage the anger of another — admit that he 
has hunted one side of his country too much and the other too little. 
He has a coppice adjoining that of a neighbouring game preserver 
into which the pheasants and hares are driven when the hounds 
draw his coverts* It is the only one upon his property famous for 
woodcocks, and the Master is very fond of those birds. But the 
battue man wants the use of this wood to protect his game, and 
of course he is expected to give it up, or — yes, he knows the conse- 
quences of a refusal. The battue man * preserves foxes for his 

* sport ! He does not care about fox-hunting — ^never rides out 

* hunting himself.' The inference is obvious enough. 

All these little concessions are expected from a Master of fox- 
hounds ; and, taking such things into consideration, the wonder is 
that any gentleman can be found bold and patient enough to hold 
such a disagreeable office beyond one season just for the honour of 
the thing. Yet so it is in many cases. Another man keeps 
hounds for the love of the hounds.. I did so.. When a youngster I 
was fond of jumping for the sake of jumping, and rode after hounds 
more-on account of the riding than the hunting. But when I kept 
hounds myself my ideas became completely changed. The hounds 
were everything, the fences nothing — that is, my zest for jumping 
was gone. I did not care whether the hedge was high, the ditch 
deep, or the brook wide. These were to be encountered now as 
merely obstacles in my way, which must be surmounted to be with 
the hounds : for them I rode, worked, and toiled to kill foxes, my 
.chief object being to keep them in good heart and good spirits. I 
felt also great gratification in seeing pleased and happy faces around 
me when the joint efforts of myself and hounds proved successful ; 
and when things went well of all the beaming smiles mine was of 
course the most joyous, I possessed the laudable ambition to afford 
sport to my friends and supporters, but nothing beyond. The 
ambition for other honour than that acquired in the hunting field 
was not mine. For the half of one season I was induced to intrust 
the horn to another ; but it would not do : my spirit and ardour 
departed with my office, and I felt as one might feel upon beholding 
the affections of the womaa he loved bestowed upon a rival. I 
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should have ceased to be the Master of the hounds had I ceased to 
be their huntsman. Such were my feelings and ideas as a Master 
of fox-hounds, similar, no doubt, to those of many others ; and 
these are the men who hold their position the longest time, and fight 
cheerfully through the greatest difficulties. 

Scrutator. 

THE WILD SPORTS OF THE NEILGHERRY 

MOUNTAINS. 

By H. a. L. (The Old Shekarry). 
(Qopyrlght reserved,) 

CHAPTER I. 

* There is a pleasure In the pathless woods.' — Byron. 

Pleasing recollections. — The deep forest. — The pleasures and excitement 
of a hunter's life. — The requisite qualifications. — ^The Neilgherries and their 
productions. — Variety of game. — Ootacamund. — Englishmen and their love 
of sport. — Dawson's Hotel. — Burnside Cottage, — Mala-mund. — The Todas j 
their women, habitations, and strange customs. — News of elk. — The start. — 
Preliminaries. — The drive. — ^The game afoot. — A capital shot. — Three deer 
bite the dust, and Bruin yields up his spoils. — A stag at bay. — The return.—^ 
Convivial gathering. — The major's story. — News of a tiger. — His last foraging 
excursion. — The ambuscade. — Lying in wait. — A night attack. — Exciting 
moments. — The spoiler vanquished. — ^The return. — News of ibex, and au 
excursion to the Koondah range premeditated. 

The Neilgherries ! How many pleasing recollections of heart- 
stirring events are associated with that name ! how many glorious 
days' sport does it recall to mind ! how many a dear friend does it 
bring before me with whom I have bearded the tiger in his lair, 
tracked the mighty elephant to his haunt in the pathless forest, and 
there despoiled him of his trophies ; or pursued the watchful ibex 
from crag to crag over precipices, chasms, and ledges of rock which 
men dare not look down in their cooler moments. Many a hand I 
then clasped has become cold — many a voice I loved to listen to is 
hushed for ever. He with whom I have often scoured the plain, and 
struggled for the spear after the mighty gray boar, fell a shattered 
wreck before my eyes in the van of the fight that murky morn whea 
the six hundred charged. There are times when the past comes 
before me with sadly painful distinctness, and my heart yearns to 
return once more to that land where I have passed the happiest 
years of my life ; and I long to revisit those scenes which are 
engraved in my memory in strong and ineffaceable colours, although 
I know that my merry companions are gone, and that their places 
are occupied by strangers. Who among us have not some sunny 
spots in their existence, some remembrance of happier days gone by, 
to look back upon with pleasure, however bright future prospects 
may appear ? Almost all of us have some fondly-cherished souvenir 
or trophy upon which we love to gaze and thmk of the past until 
the soul-stirring scenes of * auld lang syne ' again flit vividly before 
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us ; and although we feel that they may never come again, we look 
back with pleasure upon the time when sunshine illumined our path. 
With some the golden age appears to have been passed at school, 
with others later in life. Here a stately old general tells of the 
glorious time he passed as a jolly sub. in the days of powder and pig- 
tails ; and there a sturdy old squire of the last generation recounts 
with glee the doings of nis time, ' when hounds could run and hunts- 
* men went the pace.* Yon phlegmatic-looking old divine, with 
blanched locks, and rubicund nose which bespeaks his love of the 
pleasures of the table, relates with intense satisfaction the roystering 
days he spent as a young man in a fast regiment of light dragoons, 
when it was considered a * crying sin * for any one to quit the social 
board until he had disposed of a couple of magnums under his belt ; 
and that shrivelled-up old relic of mortality, who seems to stand 
before us as a specimen of what the hand of time can effect upon 
our mortal frame, will prate by the hour of the 'jolly dogs' of his 
day,, and the fascinations of town when he was a gay Lothario. 
Each and every one has some period of his life on which he loves to 
look back and think upon, although perhaps he may talk much more 
about the future. The soldier loves to recall to mind the scenes of 
many a hard-fought day ; the sailor his adventures on the heaving 
main ; the wanderer delights in the reminiscences of travel in many 
lands ; and the fox-hunter in the stiff bursts and glorious runs of 
bygone times : but the sportsman who has visited the Neilgherry 
mountains, and stricken the mightiest denizen of the jungle, muses 
by day and dreams by night of the dark, deep Wynaad forest. 

Those who have never explored a primeval forest can have but a 
verv faint conception of the mysterious effect that absence of light, 
and intense depth of gloom, have upon the human mind. The un- 
broken silence and utter stillness, that everywhere pervade its leafy 
arches, create a strange feeling of awe and loneliness, that depresses 
the spirits and appals the heart of those who are unaccustomed to 
wander in its solitudes ; and even the stoutest heart feels overpowered 
with a strange sensation he can neither account for nor explain the 
first time he enters, for the voice of man resounds with a strange 
and startling echo, and even the very hound whines with fear, and 
crouches close to his master's side, afraid of being left alone. 

Solitude is too insufficient a term to convey an idea of the 
intensely overpowering sensation of desolation and loneliness that 
pervades these regions j yet to the hunter who is accustomed to 
sojourn in their deepest recesses, the wilderness is a home which he 
would not exchange for any other; and as he roams through its 
boundless expanse of verdure, with no other companions but the 
silent tracker and his dog, and no guide but a pocket compass and 
certain jungle signs not to be understood by the dwellers of cities, he 
imbibes certain feelings that cannot be entered into save by those 
who have themselves experienced the charms and fascinations of 
' forest life,* and enjoyed its pure and heartfelt pleasures. To him 
it possesses a peculiar spell, not to be found elsewhere; and, far away 
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from the haunts of man, he gives no care to the turmoil and bustle 
of the busy world, but loves to study nature in her grandest forms 
and silent unsullied beauty, whilst his heart glows with thoughts that 
bear him untiring company. 

There is a peculiar exhilarating delight, passing all description, in 
the wild excitement of this life which dispels all anxiety, and 
strengthens the mental and physical energies j for the ever-changing 
scene delights the eye, and gives pleasure to the intellect ; whilst, at 
the same time, the constant excitement arising from the varied inci- 
dents of such a state of existence invigorates the mind and stimu- 
lates the powers of thought and observation. The body, sustained in 
continued exertion by constant exercise, enables him to maintain his 
course for days together through the ' pathless woods,* with that 
dogged stubbornness and inflexibility of purpose which is necessary 
to insure success in the pursuit of the game he seeks. 

He moves noiselessly along, without a care as to^what he may 
encounter, for he has implicit confidence in the power of his trusty 
rifle, and his vigilant eye, piercing the shadowy depths of the jungle, 
leaves no hollow unsearched ; for he and his followers are dependent 
for their subsistence on their exertions in the chase. 

Nothing is so conducive to the keen development of the senses as 
the constant exertion of the different faculties during a sojourn in the 
jungle ; quickness of eye, unceasing watchfulness, and habits of 
observation (indispensable qualities in a hunter), are there attained 
and engendered ; for no sign or change, however slight, escapes 
notice, and the ear is habituated to catch the slightest sound. The 
hunter should have a thorough knowledge of the habits of the wild 
animals he seeks, bearing in mind how suspicious they are, and how 
quickly their attention is attracted by unusual noises, strange traces 
in the jungle, or even the taint in the air which the presence of man 
always leaves behind it. 

The ranger of the forest experiences a thorough feeling of in- 
dependence, and a freedom from restraint in these wilds, that con- 
trasts most favourably with the ^ Msagriments* of artificial existence j 
and few of those who are fitted to enjoy it, ever quit these scenes to 
return to civilized life without deep feelings of regret that their 
unalloyed pleasures are at an end \ and in after life the murmuring of 
waters, and the sighings of the wind through the trees, will recall to 
mind moments of intense interest, and they will ever feel at heart 
that there is no music so sweet as the wild voices of the woods. 
Although all forests are gloomy, they have their comparative degrees 
of light and shade ; and none present a greater diversity of appearance 
than that round the Neilgherries, where the tall feathery bamboo 
contrasts most delightfully with the stately teak, ebony, black-wood, 
and other gigantic trees of the primeval forest and verdant glades, 
moss-covered peaks and foaming mountain torrents alternate, with 
apparently interminable avenues. The surface of the ground is 
everywhere thickly strewn with decayed leaves or dead branches j 
and underneath the trees may be seen the green of young seedlings, 
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which spring up by thousands during the rains, but for the most part 
pine and die, being deprived of light and heat. The climate on the 
table land is about the finest in the known world. Exempt alike from 
the extremes of heat and cold, it realizes as near as any land ' eternal 
* spring;* for its great elevation (3,700 feet above the level of the 
sea) tempers the heat generally felt in these latitudes, and gives the 
air a pureness and bracing elasticity peculiarly grateful to Europeans 
after a lengthened sojourn in the scorching plains. Indeed, if cloud- 
less skies, continual sunshine, and pleasant weather were the only 
essentials to human happiness, the Neilgherries would-be the most 
likely place to seek it. In its peculiar style of beauty nothing can 
exceed the scenery of the hills. Stupendous peaks, groups of 
gigantic forest trees, hanging woods and foaming cascades, alternate 
with clumps of rhododendrons covered with crimson bloom, wild 
camelias, jessamines, and high waving ferns ; whilst vines and other 
climbing plants hang in festoons from branch to branch : and here 
and there the landscape is diversified with verdant lawns of velvet 
turf, or natural parterres of scarlet geranium or orchids of luxuriant 
growth. Where a view of the low country can be caught through 
an opening in the thick woods, it is equally grand and impressive, for 
a blue haze spreads over the scene, softening and blending its 
beauties, and giving it a dreamy appearance peculiarly enchanting. 
Wild raspberries and strawberries, noted for their excellent flavour, 
are to be found everywhere in the woods ; and the ferns, buttercups, 
and daisies on the banks of the numerous rills and burns rippling on 
every side, present a similarity of appearance that recalls visions of 
dear Old England. Birds of gaudy plumage dart amid the branches, 
gay butterflies hover about, insects of metallic hue glitter on the 
leaves, and all nature seems glad in this highly-favoured spot. 

I have never yet met with any hunting-grounds to be compared 
with the great Wynaad jungle for variety of game, which includes 
elephants, bison, elk, spotted deer, jungle sheep, hog-deer, tigers, 
panthers, leopards, cheetahs, bears, hyaenas, tiger-cats, boars, wolves, 
jackals, wild dogs, porcupines, hares, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, spur- 
fowl, partridges, quail, and snipe ; whilst on the hills are found ibex 
and woodcock, which are never seen in the low country. 

Ootacamund, the principal station, is the most delightful place of 
residence in Hindoostan. It possesses a handsome church, well- 
established club, two first-rate hotels, several handsome shops, which 
are chiefly kept by Parsees, a well-stocked bazaar, and many hun- 
dred excellent houses and bungalows, some of which are perfect 
mansions. The cantonment occupies a great extent of ground, as 
the country being extremely undulating, most of the houses are pic- 
turesquely situated on slight eminences and surrounded with large 
gardens, which are generally very well kept up* Apples, pears, 
quinces, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, currants, and most 
European vegetables thrive well j whilst fuchsias, honeysuckle, 
woodbine, jessamine, clematis, passion-flowers, and geraniums grow 
in the wildest luxuriance and require little care. In the centre of the 
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cantonment is a beautiful artificial lake, round which is the drive 
or promenade — the ' Rotten-row ' of Ooty, where in the afternoon 
may be seen several hundred Anglo-Indians either on horseback or 
in vehicles of every description, from the stylish barouche to the 
humble ' bullock garree,' listening to the band, or driving about to 
gain an appetite for dinner. 

The Neilgherries being considered one of the healthiest spots in 
Southern India, has been constituted a sanitarium ; and here may be 
seen invalided officers from all parts of the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencies, who have obtained leave of absence from their regfments 
for periods varying from six months to two years, in order to recruit 
their health. Here they are permitted to draw their full pay and 
allowances, which, from some stupid fancy of the East India Board, is 
not the case when obliged to return to Europe. The consequence is, 
that Ooty somewhat resembles a fast watering-place, and is extremely 
gay^ balls, parties, and pic-nics being of common occurrence. Surr 
rounded by splendid hunting-groqnds, it is the head-quarters of sports- 
•men, for wherever there is anything to hunt that promotes sport, 
Englishmen are sure to set out in pursuit. As a nation we are 
essentially sportsmen, for the chase, in all its branches, seems indi- 
genous to the country. Taking, for example, the officers of pur 
army and navy, who are scattered all over the face of the globe, 
thousands of miles from their native land, we find that neither a 
burning sun, the enervating influence of a tropical climate, nor an 
icy temperature, can damp their ardour for field sports, which, not- 
withstanding every disadvantage, they endeavour to keep up. Such 
being the case, it is not, therefore, surprising that in Cpty there is a 
w^ell-established subscription pack of ho^unds for hunting the fox, and 
jackal, besides several private ones of beagles, spaniels, and cockers 
for driving the covers. In no part of Great Britain are woodcock 
more eagerly followed than on the Hills, and every year large sums 
of money change hands in wagers as to what sportsman will kill the 
first cock. The season begins in October and ends , in March, 
although solitary birds may be found a month earlier or later. 

On my first arrival, Ooty was very full, and as vacant bungalows 
were scarce, I put up for some time at Dawson's Hotel, where I had 
every reason to be highly satisfied with the accommodation, for my 
quarters were very comfortable and the living first-rate : indeed I 
have seldom come across such a cuisine. There was certainly 
only another like it on the Madras side, that of the Club of Secunder- 
abad, where the mighty Tatiah ' ruled the roast.' 

Having all my establishment with me, including my celebrated 
hunting-gang, which comprised some of the best trackers in the 

country, my old chum B and I took a snug, compact little box 

(palled Burnside Cottage, with good stabling, outhouses for servants,; 
and a well-stocked garden, which was most delightfully situated 
below the crest of a hill, and overlooking the glen of the Mak- 
mund, a village inhabited by the Todas, a strange race of people^ 
who are supposed by some to be a remnant ot ' the lost tribes.* 
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The men are generally above the common height, well made, ath- 
letic, and with open, prepossessing countenances. They have a 
decidedly Jewish type of nose, large oriental eyes, fine teeth, and 
oval faces, the lower part of which is usually covered with a jet- 
black beard. They wear no head-dress, but the hair, which grows 
in great profusion, is parted in the centre, and flows in curls all 
round the head. Their dress consists of a waist-cloth and a kind 
of cotton sheet, which they wear like a Roman toga thrown over 
the body, leaving the arms and legs bare. They are decidedly 
the finest-looking race in Hindoostan, having a noble, independent 
bearing, and none of that cringing and fawning obsequiousness 
which is observable in every other caste of native. 

The women are tall and commanding, with figures, for the most 
part, faultless, erect, but remarkably graceful — somewhat slight, per- 
haps, but exquisitely rounded, every line full of softness and beauty, 
every limb in fine symmetry, supple and delicate. The head is 
peculiarly small and elegant, the face oval, and generally of the 
Israelitish type. The features are small and finely chiselled; the 
mouth beautifully formed and graced with pearl-like teeth ; the eyes 
large, lustrous, soft, and gazelle-like ; the eyebrows are much arched 
and finely pencilled, the lashes very long and full'; the hair of the 
head abundant, full of natural waves, and flowing in ringlets over 
the neck and shoulders. Their skins, of a softness beyond that of 
other women, are of a rich, clear olive colour, several shades lighter 
than the men, in consequence of less exposure to the weather, and 
their hands and feet comparatively small and beautifully formed. 
They arrive at maturity at a very early age ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see outside the huts a pretty little girl less than twelve years 
of age with an infant on her hip ; but as they arrive speedily to 
womanhood so their beauty decays. At sixteen they are in the 
prime of life, and at thirty aged, when they retain no trace of their 
former beauty. 

The women have a plurality of husbands, the brothers of a family 
usually marrying one. wife, which practice is common among the 
Nairs and other castes on the western coast. Their huts are built 
in the shape of the tilt of a waggon, of bamboos thatched with turf. 
They are about ten feet long, seven broad, and six high, and the 
door, the only aperture in the building, is about two feet square, so 
that the inhabitants have to crawl in and out on all-fours. Half a 
dozen huts constitute a mundj or village, which is generally situated 
under the lee of a hill. They are a pastoral people, possessing large 
herds of the finest buffaloes in India, having a strange language of 
their own, but no character to express it. The men sometimes 
wear small gold ear-rings, and the women silver or brass armlets, 
and a rude kind of zone, which is worn loosely round the hips. 
The Toda men call themselves the lords of the soil, and look 
with supreme contempt upon the Burghers, another hill race, who 
are of inferior stature, and cultivate the ground, for which they pay 
the former a certain tribute. 
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One morning as B and I were engaged in superintending the 

laying out a piece of ground as an addition to our kitchen garden, aToda 
to whom I had once paid some slight attention came to inform us that he 
had seen a large herd of elk in a wooded ravine about four miles distant. 

I immediately wrote off to Major S , who had a pack of dogs, 

and W , K , C , and B , then staying at Dawson's, 

informing them of the news, and in half an hour they all assembled 
in their hunting tog at my crib, with two or three other fellows 
whom they had picked up en route. In the mean time Chineah, 
my head secretary (huntsman), had mustered the gang with a dozen 
extra beaters, and after having partaken of some refreshment we 
mounted our nags, and, accompanied by horsekeepers and gun- 
bearers, set off for the cover under the guidance of the Toda, 

An hour's ride brought us to the spot, and, dismounting, we recon- 
noitred the ground, so as to make sure the game had not stolen 
away. No slots were seen to lead us to suppose that this had been 
the case ; so we took post along the edges of the cover, whilst the 
game-beaters and dogs descended the ravme by a circuitous route, so 
as to drive the game up the hill and force it to break towards that 
side where we were lying concealed. I also ordered ' the gooroo * and 
Ali to remain with my Polygar dogs on the high ground, so as to be 
ready in case any of the deer should get away wounded, which after- 
wards turned out a lucky hit. 

After nearly half an hour's suspense, certain sounds issued from 
below, which informed us that the beaters and dogs had entered the 
lower end of the cover, and presently a low yelp told us that one 
of the pack had taken up the scent. * Hark to old Ponto !' cried 
the major, who was ensconced behind a rhododendron bush a few 
paces distant from me, and a smile of contentment gleamed over the 
time-worn and weatherbeaten physiognomy of the old sportsman as 
he recognized the voice of his favourite hound. * Hush ! hark ! there 

* he goes again. The game's afoot, take my word for it. He 

* never gives tongue without a cause, so pass the word along the 

* line to keep a bright look out. Ha ! there goes Rupert, and Gelert 

* chiming in.' Shortly after this prelude hound after hound opened 
on scent and took up the cry, until at last an harmonious chorus 
burst forth from the ravine and awoke the echoes of the surrounding 
woods. I need not describe to sportsmen the intense excitement 
and pleasurable sensations this melody raised in our hearts, for we 
knew that the deer Were afoot, and all internally wished that they 
might break sufficiently near to give him a shot. From time to 
time the crashing of branches informed us that the herd were close 
at hand, and each prepared to raise his deadly weapon, but again and 
again they broke back. At last an enormous buck elk, with widely- 
spreading antlers, summoned resolution to leave the cover, and 
came tearing through the bushes with mighty elastic bounds, some 

distance to my right, and within an easy range of B and K , 

who let drive double shots with apparently little effect, for he con- 
tinued his course without relaxing his speed for a moment. I tried 
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to get a shot as he was bounding away, but could n6t catch sight 
of him on account of intervening bushes, when the old major, who 
was quietly seated on his right heel, with his left knee thrown well 
forward and his left elbow resting upon it (the best position for steady 
shooting), let drive right and left ; and although I could not see the 
stag, I knew, from the double ' thuds ' I heard, that both shots had 
taken effect. ' Hurrah ! he's down, boys,' vociferated the gallant 
old soldier, as he sprang to his feet and picked up his second rifle ; 
but before he could raise it the stag had regained his legs, and a 
slight undulation in the ground prevented his getting another shot. 
' Bravo, major !' I exclaimed, ^ you '' wiped the youngster's eyes" 
' beautifully, and made a couple of excellent shots, for both were 
' over two hundred yards distant. We will now loose Bran and 
' Slogee, and I'll warrant you they will soon give a good account of 
' the quarry.' I accordingly gave the necessarj' orders to lay on the 
dogs, when just at this moment I heard a crash in the jungle, and 
two young bucks with velvety horns and seven does broke cover, 
followed by an old she-bear. I brought down one of the bucks, 
and three of the does fell before a combined volley, whilst the bear 
received two or three gentle reminders of our presence that did any- 
thing but increase her stock of good humour, for she growled most 

savagely and made a serious charge at W and K , who 

could only give leg-bail, as their rifles were empty. Luckily the 
dogs caught sight of her, and Hassan seized her by the hind leg, 
which brought her up and gave Ali the opportunity of pinning her 
by the ear on the opposite side. Both were immensely powerful 
dogs (being a cross between the bloodhound and Polygar), .and poor 
Bruin stood no chance of doing mischief, although she seemed most 

maliciously inclined. I called off the dogs, and B gave her a 

coup de grace behind the ear. The beaters and the major's pack 
now made their appearance, and as soon as the dogs had been 
collected I laid Hassan and Ali after the stag that had been wounded 
by the major. Large drops of blood marked his course, and as we 
were following it up we heard a loud, deep bellow in a patch of high 
fern close at hand that told us the stag was at bay. When we came 
up we found him covered with blood and foam, struggling despe- 
rately with the dogs, who had seized him by the throat and held him 
fast. His bloodshot eyes rolled savagely as we approached, and he 
lowered his head as if to make a stroke at us with his horns ; but he 
was weak from loss of blood, and stumbled, which gave Chineah 
the opportunity of drawing his knife across his throat, when he made 
a feeble attempt to regain his knees, but staggered and fell, uttering 
a deep groan. A convulsive tremor passed over his limbs, and ali 
was still. 

As soon as the venison was broken up and slung upon poleSi we 
mounted our nags and returned to Ooty, where we all met round 

Major S 's social board in the evening, when, after the cloth 

was removed, songs went round, and many animated recitals of hair- 
breadth escapes and perilous encounters with the grim monsters of 
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the forest were related by the old hands, which caused our sitting to 
last until a late hour. 

Time passed most pleasantly on the Hills, for the days were spent 
in exploring parties and field sports of every description ; the even- 
ings in social gatherings enlivened by the presence of female society; 
and the nights in deliciously sound repose, which in itself is one of 
the greatest luxuries an Anglo-Indian can enjoy; for in the low 
country during the hot season the unsupportably close and oppressive 
period between sunset and early dawn is more distressing and ener- 
vating than even the intense heat of the day; for during this time 
not a breath of air agitates the branches of the highest trees, candies 
burn in the open air without flickering, the atmosphere is suffo- 
catingly close, and unless the punkah is kept continually going the 
European can obtain no sleep, but tosses about restless and uneasy 
on his couch, and gets up in the morning feeling as weary, tired, 
and overcome with lassitude as when he lay down. This want of 
rest is more trying to the constitution of our soldiery than any pri- 
vation and fatigue they may experience during their sojourn in tropical 
climates ; and of late years oflicers commanding regiments have been 
empowered by the Indian Government to employ coolies to keep the 
punkahs going day and night during the hot season, which has been 
found to have an extremely salutary effect. 

One day I was superintending the manufacture of a batch of 
' goorakoo ' for my hookah, according to a recipe I obtained from 
one of the retainers of Mah Rajah Chundalal, the late dewan of the 
Deccan, when Chineah came with the intelligence that a tiger 
had struck down a bullock belonging to some Mulchers about five 
miles distant, ai)d after having sucked his blood had left the carcass, 
which Naga and Googooloo had gone to watch, to prevent its being 
carried away by the chucklurs (shoemakers), or Pariahs (low-caste 
people) from disturbing it. 

B had gone to reconnoitre some ibex ground on the Koondah 

range, and as I did not expect him to return until late in the evening 
1 made preparations to start alone. Tiffin eaten, I set out for the 
spot, accompanied by Chineah, the Gooroo, and a horsekeeper, 
who carried my rifles, and after an hour's ride arrived at a little patch 
of cultivation surrounded on three sides by dense wood, where we 
found a fine white bullock lying dead in a pool of blood, with his 
throat torn and shoulder dislocated. I saw at a glance that the 
marauder was a large tiger, for besides the holes made in the throat 
by his fangs and the marks of his claws in the back of the neck, 
which had torn up the flesh as if it had been done with an iron rake, 
there were several immense ' pugs ' deeply imprinted in the soft 
ground near which the struggle had taken place. 

Googooloo and Naga had built an ambuscade in a tree about ten 
feet from the ground, which commanded an excellent view of all 
approaches from the cover; but as I did not imagine that the tiger 
would return to his prey in the earlier part of the evening, and I 
^should not have the advantage of the light of the moon until Jate, I 
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determined to await his approach at closer quarters, and made the 
gang dig a hole about four feet deep under a low overhanging bush 
much overgrown with creepers and parasitical plants which was 
about half a dozen paces to leeward of the carcass. By making my 
place of concealment in the ground, I knew I should have a better 
chance of getting a sight of the tiger and taking more certain aim in 
the dark than if I was perched in a tree above him, besides which it 
seemed something more like fair play. 

Having lined my place of ambuscade with a carpet, so as to make 
It more comfortable, I carefully loaded my weapons, which were two 
double ten-bore rifles, a double two-ounce gun, and a brace of large 
double pistols, arranged my comforts for the inner man, con- 
sisting of a stone bottle of strong green tea, a flask of brandy, and a 
huge pile of sandwiches, and ordered all my followers to return to 
Ooty with the horse excepting Chineah and Googooloo, who were 
to keep watch in the tree, so as to be at hand in case they might be 
wanted. All being prepared, as soon as the shadows began to 
lengthen we took post, and during the few remaining hours of day- 
light I carefully noted every bush and undulation in the ground, so 
as to be better able to perceive any strange object in the dark. As 
the day declined, the last rays of an unclouded sunset threw a rich 
purple haze over the whole scene, and the many-tinted foliage of the 
surrounding woods glistened with golden colours in the light of 
departing day. - 

The tuneful songsters ceased their warbling, and the woods no 
longer resounded with the sharp strokes of the woodpecker j but the 
night-hawk was on the wing, and darted swiftly to and fro after the 
moths, which at that hour were flitting about in great numbers. 
The air became redolent with the fragrance of numberless flowering 
shrubs, which seemed to emit a double perfume towards the close of 
day. At length the evening deepened into twilight — the twilight 
darkened into night-^and the stars with their mild radiance seemed 
as if they strove to eclipse the lingering rays of sunset. At length 
the mighty forest became silent, and no sound reached our ears save 
the occasional chirping of a cricket, the dismal hooting of the horned 
owl, the howling of troops of jackals, or the melancholy booming of 
the great hill monkey. As the night wore on, the tall trees could 
hardly be distinguished, one behind another, as they loomed darker 
and darker against an undefinable background. 

Time passed slowly, the night air felt extremely chilly, and at last 
I began to fancy that the tiger, having satiated his thirst with blood, 
had no intention of returning for the flesh (a frequent occurrence), so 
I wrapped myself up more closely in my combley (a blanket made of 
goats' hair, impervious to wet), and set to work at my pile of sand- 
wiches and cold tea, with occasional sips of brandy, when suddenly I 
thought I caught sound of rustling of leaves, followed by the snap- 
ping of a dry twig. I set down the bottle of tea I was in the act of 
raising to my mouth, noiselessly grasped my rifle, which I raised 
with the muzzle directed to the spot from which I thought the noise 
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proceeded, and listened attentively ; but I heard nothing save the 
palpitations of my own heart, that seemed to be thumping violently 
against my ribs, and as to seeing anything it was out of the question, 
for the night was so dark and gloomy that I could scarcely even 
recognize the outline of the dead bullock. A long anxious hour 
passed, and I repeatedly heard the tearing of flesh, and crunching of 
bones, with a low purring, close in front of me, but the sky was so 
overcast that I could not distinguish anything, although now and then 
I caught sight of a pair of greenish-looking eyes flashing before me. 

At last, finding there was no prospect of getting a fair shot, I 
resolved to risk a chance one, and having waited until I again caught 
sight of his eyes, I gave a shrill whistle, which immediately attracted 
his attention, for he lifted up his head, and uttered a low savage 
snarl, and I saw his eyeballs glare, as if he was peering through the 
gloom in my direction. This was the opportunity I wanted : I took 
deliberate aim between the glittering orbs that shone like burning 
coals, and pulled both triggers almost simultaneously. A hoarse roar 
followed the double report, which was re-echoed by the distant hills j 
something dark passed overhead, and I heard a crashing and rending 
of wood in the bush immediately behind me, with a loud whine and 
peculiar grunt, which told me that the tiger was hard hit. 

I grasped my second gun, stuck my pistols in my belt, so as to be 
ready for immediate use, and turning towards the spot where the 
tiger appeared to be, called to Chineah and Googooloo, to prevent 
them leaving their post on any account, as I well knew how dan- 
gerous a wounded tiger is at any time, more especially in the dark, 
when he can see and man cannot. On receiving the contents of my 
rifle, he must have sprung clear over the ambuscade, for I heard him 
struggling in the bush just behind it, grinding his teeth, and emitting 
strange moaning noises. Every now and then he seemed to be 
moving restlessly about, and at times I thought from his hard breath- 
ing (which somewhat resembled a loud snore) that he was close to 
me. Indeed, I fancied once or twice that I felt the bushes shake as 
if he was trying to get at me. Although prepared for any emer- 
gencies, I remained perfectly quiet, listening intently to his move- 
ments, for the darkness was so profound that I could not see my 
hand before me. Chineah gave a signal to me once or twice, but 
I dared not answer it, lest it should attract the enraged animal's 
notice towards the place of my concealment. After a lengthened 
period of anxious and exciting suspense, I heard the wounded tiger 
heave a long deep-drawn sigh, which was followed by a succession 
of smothered groans and gaspings for breath, then came a heavy fall, 
another violent struggle, a gurgling, bubbling sound in the throat as 
of suflbcation, a hollow rattle, and all was still. 

I knew my antagonist was dead, but to make sure I waited a few 
minutes before leaving my ambuscade, when hearing nothing, I 
lighted a bull's-eye lantern I always carried about with me, which 
fastened by a spring to the front of my belt, and rifle in hand, I took 
a cursory view at the bullock, the hinder part of which was half 
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eaten, and then examined the bush, where I found the tiger stretched 
lifeless on the ground, in some low cover, about fifteen paces behind 
the place where I had been lying in wait. I called down Chineah 
and Googooloo, who lighted a torch, and we found that both my 
shots had taken effect : the first struck him in the centre of the fore- 
head, ploughed up the skin, and glanced off the. bone; the second 
entered the chest, and apparently traversed the lungs, for the ground 
about was covered with blood and froth that had issued from the 
mouth. He proved to be magnificently marked, although not so 
large as I expected, from the size of the imprint of his paws. 

We now lighted a large fire, wrapped ourselves carefully up in our 
blankets, and indulged in a brew of hot punch and the Vfragrant 
* weed,' which never appeared more grateful than on that bitter cold 
morning. After some time the summits of the opposite hills began 
to be more distinctly defined against a clearer sk)^, and presently the 
moon slowly emerged above the horizon, and her silver rays lighted 
up the whole scene. After having cut ofF the centre claw of the 
tiger's right foot, by way of marking the game, we collected the car- 
pets, blankets, &c., and leaving Googooloo on the platform to watch 
the body, Chineah and I shouldered our rifles, and made the best of 
our way to the bungalow, where we arrived just as the first faint 
streaks of gray in the east proclaimed that day was about to break. 
After having given orders to ^ the gooroo ' to go with some of the 
people, and bring the skin, I turned in and enjoyed several hours' 
refreshing sleep, tiffin being on the table before I made my appear- 
' ance, when I was warmly congratulated on my success by several 

friends, who dropped in to admire the spoils. B gave a very good 

account of the ibex on the Koondahs, having seen two herds on the 
summit of an isolated ridge overlooking the low country, which he 
had not ventured to follow, as the weather threatened to be cloudy, 
when it is dangerous to ascend the mountains on account of the pre- 
cipices and numerous chasms. We, however, determined to make 
an attempt, and ordered the people to be ready with a tent and sun- 
dries the next morning, we intending to follow the day after. 



' THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 

BY. THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

I FEAR the modern Briton is degenerating : he wants character, for 
peculiarities are not characteristics, you know. The ancient Briton 
we respect : we know where to have him. What with thrashing 
his wife, hunting the wolf, and painting himself, he got through his 
day, and was a useful and probably ornamental savage. He never 
carried his hands in his breeches pockets, and his collar was not an 
all-rounder. The British lion, too, is a great character : and 
though he carries his tail somewhat high occasionally, he makes his 
neighbours respect him. There have been times in this island, it is 
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true, when there seemed to be no respectability at all : when every 
gentleman took what he wanted and where he could find it ; be it 
his neighbour's wife, or his life, just as it suited him : and not unfre- 
quently both. But then he did it openlv and above board. Then 
succeeded to that an age of foul deeds done in the dark — an age of 
smotherings and poisonings and removals in the Gravesend omnibus 
at so much a head. We almost think we have seen pigtails and 
three-cornered hats, leather breeches and prince's mixture, when 
every man, that called himself a man, had a pack of harriers. We 
really began life with John Bull, and county gentlemen, and fox- 
hunting at Melton ; and lived on through a period when an English- 
man was a finished gentleman, as hard as nails and as polished as 
steel. I take it half our success in this world is owing to fox- 
hunting : I mean properly done. I do not mean a careless, insouci^ 
ante manner of setting about the business, because other people do 
it — because it's the thing, and one must do something : but the 
creation of a taste for a fine manly amusement which sharpens the 
faculties as well as the appetite ; which gives employment to thou- 
sands of poor men ; which introduces us to our fellow-men of various 
degrees, but all having one great object in view for the time being, 
the death of that * thief o' the world ' the fox. Ah ! Foozle, old 
boy, you may laugh ! he is but a small one, but he's a good one, if 
you mean to follow him for forty minutes over a stiff vale : negoti- 
ating that sixteen feet of water in the bottom, and living in company 
with such men as Lords Wilton, Clanricarde, Gardnor, Forester, 
Messrs. Villiers, Cust, Knightley, or John Bower of Barmeston, 
alas ! no more, but a few years ago, whatever may be said of the 
Establishment, the very best that ever crossed a horse or a country. 

Now I wish to knaw whether the modern British youth are doing 
much towards this desirable object. Of course some are. It is 
quite impossible to go to the cover side in the midland counties 
without admitting it : without enjoying the sandwiches and sherry 
flask, the charmingly picturesque get-up, and the bang-tailed cattle of 
Fortunatus. Fortunatus can go too 5 that is, as long as there are 
plenty of spectators, especially ladies, to admire his prowess, or a rival 
Fortunatus to be cut down : but without that desirable excitement 
it would be nearly the same to him, and considerably warmer, if he 
were inside. Enthusiastic youth has not given up the pleasures of 
the chase entirely ; but enthusiastic youth certainly knows less about 
it than formerly, and ought to be very much obliged to any one 
who will instruct him. Sir Francis Head is that man. 

Sir Francis is the man, if there be any one alive, who will aid in 
Withdrawing those hands from those Zouave-breeches' pockets, of 
slightly discomposing that well-arranged back hair, and of wrinkling 
that fourfold Irish linen bandage — badge of Celtic barbarity — yclept 
a collar, with which ingenious spooney decorates his lean and 
hungry jaws. He is the man, sir, to substitute for them leather 
breeches and dogskin gloves ; to replace that pork-pie by a well 
brushed hat and string ^ and to teach the British youth to enjoy, 
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instead of an idle pipe-smoking lounge in a garrison town, the ' sport 
* of kings.' 

Sir Head, as our Gallic allies would call him, is the author of a 
charming little book called ' The Horse and his Rider,' containing 
nothing very new to the practical sportsman, but some sound and 
useful information to the ignorant majority. His remarks embrace 
a tolerably wide field of science : for he not only tells us how we 
should sit upon our horse, but how we should tumble ofF him j not 
only how he should be dressed, but how we should be dressed our- 
selves. I wish he had added the name of his artist, for the frontis- 
piece is an excellent likeness of himself and his seat on horseback, 
and we rather think we should like one of ourselves in an equally 
becoming position. 

Natural man loves hunting: in a savage state he does nothing 
else, and probably discovers the way to do it most effectually. In 
a state of civilization he requires to be taught. In the instruction 
Sir Francis Head puts before him I must warn the reader of that 
book of one thing — the apparent ease with which you may break 
your neck or with which you may avoid it. The fact is, paradoxical 
as it may seem, they are both a little difficult of accomplishment. 
That a neck, excepting under the hands of Calcraft, is difficult to 
break you may imagine by the number of young gentlemen who put 
theirs in daily jeopardy at the cover side : on bad horses, with bad 
tackle, and utterly ignorant of how to ride them, it is not too much 
to say that hundreds come home safely. On the other hand, on the 
best horses, over the smallest fences, and. with no incapacity on the 
part of the riders, accidents have happened. A horse overjumps 
himself, and cutting the sinew of his fore leg with his hind shoe, 
comes down with no power to save the fall. I know nothing more 
unpleasant. In a body of three hundred men you would like to 
have a start from the six hills, or from Yelyertoft field side : a deep 
drain is half covered in, and you are on a rather clever one, with his 
head in the right place, who doesn't know how to fall ; alas ! for 
equine wisdom, down he goes, and there are only two hundred and 
ninety-nine of the best men in England behind you. ' Sit back,' 
says Sir Francis. My dear fellow, you may srt just where you 

please, but if you don't come to grief . Well ! never mind ; I 

find my enthusiasm has rather run away with me, and if I am to do 
any good I ought to begin in the proper place. 

It is my intention, as an old practitioner, to give some advice to 
the rising generation (and there is always a generation rising, you 
know) on the sports and pastimes of English gentlemen. But on 
the present occasion having selected ridings more especially to 
hounds, as my theme, it is impossible to overlook such a work as 
' The Horse and his Rider ;' and as I cannot but agree with much 
that it contains, I may make it, as military men say, the base of my 
operations. 

I know nothing of wild horses, of which Sir Francis himself had 
considerable experience over the Pampas j but as he mentions 
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Rarey with marks of approbation I may as well tell you that I was 
one of his earliest auditors, that I am convinced of the excellence 
of his system, and believe that every person who wishes to be an 
accomplished horse amateur should at all events see him handle 2l 
horse. I am indebted to what I learnt from Mr. Rarey for the 
practical breaking of a very obstinate and tricky mule : but I con- 
sider that as nothing in comparison with the pleasure I experienced 
from seeing him put a bridle on to an unbroken horse — a feat which 
you have nothing to do but to try if you wish to ascertain how easy 
it is. 

But as you will not break your own horses, but buy them, we 
may as well gut Mr. Rarey, and commence with your toilet and 
your food, for as you cannot hunt without breeches, so ought you 
not to hunt without breakfast. On both these topics our author is 
somewhat prolix. Read him, however, you must; and then you 
may see how far his ideas and mine tally, and make a judicious 
selection from the two. 

Shave. Be sure you do this. Sir Francis says nothing about it ; 
I do. And if you wish to shave comfortably buy your razors of old 
Tom Paget, who lives in a sort of sarcophagus next door to St. 
James's Church, Piccadilly. He's no relation of mine, and he gave 
me nothing for putting this in : but try it. Line the arms of your 
coat and the back of your waistcoat with flannel, and the pockets 
with coppers for the turnpike, a sixpenny piece, a shilling, a half- 
crown, and a half-sovereign. Let your boots be tops, thick-soled 
and broad (you may have to catch your horse yourself), with a white 
or straw-coloured top ; eschew the browns. I know they ^re cheap 
and convenient, but nasty. You might as well put on a hard and 
napless hat. That's cheap and convenient, but not nice. Be sure 
the one you do wear is well brushed j nothing looks so bad and 
poverty-stricken as a worn-out hat. Let your breeches be of good 
buckskin, made comfortably loose j and if you show any stocking 
(which is not necessary), let it be pink silk. If you can, loop up 
your boot to your breeches behind^ and not in front \ if well managed 
it sits well. 

Sir Francis Head gives some good advice about a rainy morning : 
there are various devices for keeping dry. Do not take a cotton 
umbrella ; though I once saw the late John Bower go through a 
quick twenty minutes with one (not unfurled), and nobody caught 
him. Do not wear a cap on any account. My life was saved by 
my hat a few days before the frost — at least a hard-riding doctor 
who saw the fall says so. Thick worsted stockings next to the feet 
at all times of the year. If you've a neat foot> as I have, you can 
well afford it ; if not, what can it signify ? 

Eat a good breakfast, if you can, and start warm. Take a hard 
biscuit and sherry in your flask — enough for two, remember, in case 
of my being out. If cold or wet after hunting one glass of ' dog's- 
* nose ' is the best cordial, but see that your horse has his gruel whilst 
you have yours. Don't forget your cigar-case, if you are a smoker. 
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I cannot agree with Sir Francis on this score, and believe an occasional 
cigar to be a great comfort and far from injurious. He's a Head 
that cannot stand it. When you return home, if you've gone well, 
and have somebody to whom to recount your feats, and who believes 
in * that awful stile,' you ought to eat a really hearty dinner. A itvr 
glasses of good port, or sound claret, after half a bottle of Burgundy 
with your roast meat, will do you no harm. But, recollect, the first 
thing to make a horseman is nerve, and tliere is no way of getting 
rid of It so quickly as by indulgence. Mind ' the muzzle.' 

The first thing to be considered is your horse. Now it is quite 
out of the question to give advice on such a subject as this, unless 
the paper were devoted to that one matter only. You may be a 
catch Newmarket weight, or you may be about the size of General 
Wyndham (though not quite so fine a horseman), or you may be any- 
thing between the two ; and I need hardly say the same animal would 
not do for you. Sir Francis very properly cuts it, and so do I — at 
least until a further and better opportunity. Your seat upon him is 
quite another matter. And although there is, as he says, ' an infinite 
* variety ' of them, as there is a right and a wrong way of doing 
most things, so some general form may be given to serve as the 
standard, however the taste of the various riders may differ. 

' Sit well down on your fork ' is the sum and substance of the 
advice I shall give ; and if you wish to know where that desirable 
locality may be I shall refer you to the first Australian savage or 
North American Indian who vaults on to the back of a horse. Depend 
upon it he will sit as near the centre of gravity as possible, and about 
the middle of his horse's back. This you will find especially 
desirable in that playfulness which answers the purpose of vice. If 
you were a bad sailor, where would you sit down on board of a 
steamer ? — As near the centre as possible. Why ?^— Because there 
you are least affected by the motion. And when a horse lifts his 
quarters into the air with a violent effort, and on coming down 
again gives symptoms of bringing his fore legs up into a corre- 
sponding position, you will find your ' fork ' almost the only place 
for preserving the perpendicular. Be very careful, too, of listening 
to those time-honoured notions of bending forwards when your 
horse rises at his fence and suddenly throwing yourself back when 
he comes down. If you are really sitting properly upon your horse 
you will instinctively find out how much of that should be done, 
without lectures on mechanics or lessons in horsemanshipi^ What 
Sir Francis says of ' galloping down hill ' is admirable, especially as 
to the necessity of a light hand and a loose rein ; but no horse can 
gallop safely down hill without making great use of his hocks ; and 
if they are not kept well under him his shoulders and fore legs will 
scarcely stand the strain. 

No man can have good hands who has not a good seat ; for this 
obvious reason, that he will be always holding on by his reins. 
Many a strong-necked, resolute horse carries his rider well through 
a run under these circumstances y but if you put the same man ori 
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an irritable, light-mouthed horse he as certainly comes to grief. 
This sort of horse is the trial of horsemanship : and we can never 
pronounce our dearest friend to be a fine horseman until we have 
seen him upon a hack or hunter of this kind. 

The author of ' The Horse and his Rider ' devotes a chapter or 
two to bridles and saddles. I should much have liked something 
more practical on the former of these, for I believe almost any horse 
may be ridden if he be but properly bitted. It would have been 
pleasant to learn what mouths were fitted for particular bits, or vice 
versa : where a martingale was desirable, where not : and this more 
especially with reference to hunters. What information we do 
glean is correct enough, as far as it goes ; but it will not help a lame 
dog over a stile or a tyro out of a difficulty. Never, I say, ride in a 
snaffle bridle if you can possibly avoid it. Of all useless gear, 
excepting for the race-course, it is the most so. A double-reined 
bridle most horses will go in j if not at first, they may all be accustomed 
to it by skilful handling. A martingale is a most delightful pilot to 
a light-necked horse with a badly set on head; but why in the 
name of fortune it should be put upon the snaffle-rein I could never 
understand. If it is to be of the slightest use put it upon the curb- 
rein, and use it as you want it. You will be told it is dangerous. 
Ask your interrogator why ; I never knew any one who could give 
a reason. I rode a horse, violent at his fences, in a gag and a mar- 
tingale, having the latter on the curb-rein. I never saw an animal 
reduced to such perfect obedience : he never even attempted to run 
away with his head down, for the gag stopped that performance : 
and when he attempted to put it up the martingale did the same. It 
is a satisfaction to know that I am no longer alone in my opinion, 
but that Mr. Whyte Melville and several other practical judges have 
endorsed it. 

Sir Francis is very anxious to see us all upon hard, smooth-flapped 
saddles, instead of * with a quantity of stuffing in the form of a 
* sausage in front of our shins.' I know two great advantages, and 
only two, attending the pursuance of this advice. Those saddles are 
i/. cheaper than the sausage-roll ones, and do not spoil by ' water.* 
Like everything else, practice or habit renders it a matter of almost 
perfect indifference ; but if you wish to ascertain how singularly 
insecure you can feel, get into one, /or the first ttme^ on the back 
of an irritable horse, with not the best shoulders in the world, and 
you'll appreciate for the future an old-fashioned Wilkinson. A 
horse round in the barrel behind the flaps, and rather thin through 
the withers, is really at first difficult to sit upon with a smooth-flapped 
saddle : and then you would welcome the author's recommendation 
of sitting rather back upon your horse, should he take to kicking. 
I do not think that he has accounted at all satisfactorily for the strain 
of the large muscles of the thigh by the use of a stuffed saddle ; 
on the contrary, I am inclined to think that it arises entirely from 
the sudden tightness of grip, more probable on a smooth saddle; 
and in my own case I have no doubt about the matter : neither have I 
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remarked that ' that costly, ugly, thigh-straining, sausage stuffing' is 
discarded by the riders of the Pytchley, Quorn, and Cottesmere 
countries, ^though the smooth-flapped saddle is becoming daily less 
tuicommon. 

I have repudiated the idea of * reviewing ' this excellent and 
amusing work ; but I shall direct the attention of our readers to the 
remarks on riding at fences. The author selects two kinds, as being, 
per sfj different from the rest, and totally different from one another ; 
these are ' timber ' and ' water.' No man can speak more authori- 
tatively of the first of these two than Sir Francis Head. There 
was no man better than himself at stiff timber in the Pytchley, 
Quorn, or Cottesmere ; and he rode at it as it should be ridden— 
slowly, calmly, dispassionately: not with a view to exhibition, 

like , nor to sell his horse, like , but as the result of a 

conviction that, properly done, it was the easiest way out of one 
field into another ; and, following his own prescription, he allowed 
his horse to do it ' in his own way.' It was a very fine sight, but a 
few years ^ago, when ' his eyes were not dim,' and when he lived in 
the "^ shires,' to see his cheerful, bright-looking face, clear with 
health and smooth with an ever-enduring youth, putting into prac- 
tice the doctrines he now gives to the world. When his well-knit 
frame showed the vigour of manhood, and his snow-white locks 
alone the experience of age, it was a fine sight to see him, I say, 
charging across the fine grass fields of Crick, on a line of his own, 
and looking for his favourite stile in the corner. He did not think 
then that Surrey could go as well as Northamptonshire, however he 
may have changed his opinion now. Neither must you, on any 
account, allow the writer of such charming legends as ' The 
* Pampas,' or ' The Brunnens of Nassau,' to seduce you into the 
notion that * of all the fences on the surface of the globe there is no 
' one so easy for a horse to jump as water.' 

There is no fence so difficult. It is no use to repeat the old 
theory about ' the footmarks of a horse that has galloped over turf 
being measured, for it contains no argument at all about brook- 
jumping. What if he has covered twenty feet at a stride : whereas 
the water, where are the banks? True, when a horse gets his 
' foot in ' he can jump sixteen or twenty feet of water if he is not 
afraid to try. But how often that a horse comes down to twelve 
feet of water has he the chance given him of getting his foot in and 
taking off properly i He is ridden as fast as he can go at it, for fear 
of his refusal. If he is lucky, and not afraid, he takes it and does it 
literally in his stride. But, as more frequently happens, he has a 
natural distaste for the whole business, or an ignorance of how to 
accomplish the task, and unable to stop, and unable to jump, with 
' gallant, glorious Charlie' in he goes. The very last time I was at 
Cank, a fevourite cover of the Pytchley hounds, we ran very fast to 
Althorp, and when I got to the small brook which meanders through 
the bottom, of about fifteen persons three were over, and twelve 
were in, with a lady in the middle of them. The very pace that 
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frequently gets you over water as frequently gets you in. The 
received opinion is that you must go, with all steam on, at 
water — granted, if you fear your horse : but I do contend that, if 
your horse likes water, there's no necessity for so much hurry. A 
gentleman, a first-flight man with the York and Ainstey, was riding 
a quick thing within ia kw paces of the late Mr. Bower, of Barme- 
ston, of whom he was an intimate friend and great admirer. A 
very awkward obstacle had to be negotiated, and the gentleman in 
question came to grief. ' NQW,\said John Bower, * that just 
' serves you right ; you didn't put your horse's feet within twelve 
' inches of where they ought to have been.' If that ia the accuracy 
to be demanded of a real horseman, you must moderate your pace 
if you are to put it in practice. The long and the short of the matter 
is this, that brook-riding is a happy-go-lucky sort of business, in 
which I am always reminded of the last three lines of the ' CEdipus 
^ Tyrannus,' where we learn that no man can be said to be happy or 
miserable until the whole of the concern is over : — 

• irpiv av 
Tcpfia Tov fiiov 7r€pd(rjjy firfbev oKytwov iraO&v^ , 

I have had some experience in water-jumping myself, but the 
largest brook I eVer jumpfed I had been previously in,' arid had got 
out of on the wrong side. Being already wet through I rode down 
to it with angular coolness^ and took it in the commonest of canters, 
with my* horse hard held \ ' I need hardly add, with cro'wds of spec- 
tators on all sides. . , ! 

Besides these subjects there are several others on which the 
worthy baronet gives most admirable advice, arid for which, as a 
lesson of humanity, he deserves the thanks of every sportsman. 
His chapters on shoeing, "^ roughing, going to cover,' and coming 
home, an J half a dozen 'minor points connected with sport, are 
very good : and they are the more valuable because .they are the 
remarks of a practical man. To speak well a man should have a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and a love for it. True elo- 
quence depends upon these two things. And no man writes well 
upon such subject-matter as that before us unless he has something 
more than theoretical acquaintance with it. .But go to the book 
itself. You will find much that will be -of service, though you 
never go beyond the dust of Rotten Row : and there is a cheerful- 
ness and cleverness about* it which make it a thoroughly readable 
book, and will extend its popularity beyond the circle for which it 
was essentially intended. 
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LORD DACRE'S HUNT. 

Master* — Lord Dacre. 

Nearest Pott Town to Kennels* — Welwyn. 

Days of Hunting. — Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday* 

The Kennels.— Tht Hoa 

Huntsman. — Charles Ward. 
First HTnp. — Henry Jennings. | Second Whip. — ^Edmund Bentley. 



Places of Meeting. 



Eennd • » 
Hezton • • 
Tewin Green 
DigsweU. • 
Thiee Houses 
Colenum Green 
No Man's Land 
Gaddesden • 
Warden HUls 
Leagreye Marsh 
Steppingley Cross 
Eaton Green 
Wrest Park . 
Chicksands • 
Broadwater • 
OSttf Hoo . 
Colnej Heath 
Redboum Common 
Gorhambnry 
Ashridge 
CheyereU's Green 
Bendish • • 
Datchworth , 
Luton Park • 
Stockwood • 
Stagenboe Park 
WUbury HiUs 



MUes 

from 

Kennels. 



10 

7 
6 

I 

6 

7 
12 

10 

X3 

18 

6 
16 

15 
4 
8 
8 
8 

10 

13 

8 

3 

5 
8 

9 

3 

8 



Kearest 
Stations. 



Welwyn 
Hitchin 

y > 
if 

Hattield 
Whethamsted 
Bozmoor 
Lnttm • 

> t 

Wobum Sands 

Luton • 
Shcfford 

9 1 
Steyenage 

Hitchin 

Hatfield 

St. Albans 

Berkhamsted 
Luton • 
Welwyn 

tf 

Luton » 

9 9 
Welwyn 

Hitchin. 



Lines of Bailway. 



Great Northern 



North Western 
Great Northern 

9 9 
North Western 

Great Northern 

Midland • • 

Great Northern 

t * 
North Western 

99 

Great Northern 

»9 
99 
9 9 
»9 
99 



Uile» 

firom 

Station 

toMeeL 
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OLD BERKSHIRE HUNT, 

Master. — Charles Duffield, Esq. 

Nearest Post Town to iT^mir/r.—- Abingdon. 

Days of Hunting.'— ^oudjxff Wednesday, Friday. 

The Kennels. — Oakley House. 

Huntsman. — ^John Dale. 

First Whip. — William Maiden. | Second ^i&i]^.— William Lockie. 



Places of Meetiog. 



Ardington • 
Bishop's Stone 
Baulking Green 
Blowin^tone 
Bnscot • 
Besselsleigh 
Bradley Farm 
Buckland 
Bicket . 
Cokethorpe 
Coleshill 
Comptoa 
Cnmnor • 
Childrej 
Ensham Bridge 
Faringdon Road Station 
Faringdon Grove . 
Feamham 
Frilford . 
Hatford • 
Longworth Lodge 
Longcott . 
MUton Hill • 
Newbridge . 
Pusey Furze ' 
Radcot Bridge 
Stamford Place 
Step Farm . 
Subn^ Wood 
Far Wood . 
Kingston Lisle Common 
Kingston Bagpure . 
Willenham Wood . 
Wadley House • . 
Tetfonl . • • • 



MUes 

from 

Kennels. 



8 
31 
10 
12 

14 

3 

4 
8 

17 
10 

14 
14 

5 

10 

8 

9 
II 

10 

I 
8 

5 
II 

7 
5 

7 

13 
10 

II 

I 

8 

II 

3 

9 
10 

9 



Nearest Stations. All on 
the Great Weston. 



Steyenton 
Shrivenham • 
Faringdon Road 

Oxford « • 

Faringdon Road 
Shrivenham . 
Oxford . . 
Faringdon Road 

Oxford . « 
Faringdon Road 
Oxford • • 

Faringdon Road 

Abingdon • • 
Faringdon Road 
Abingdon • . 
Faringdon • . 
Steventon . • 
Abingdon . • 
Faringdon Road 

Ji.. 

Oxford • . 
Faringdon Road 
Abingdon • 
Wallingford Road 
Faringdon 
Post Town, Witney 



Miles 

from 

Statioa 

to Meet. 



4 
4 
3 
4 
7 
5 
4 
8 
I 
10 

7 
6 

3 

I 

8 

4 
6 

4 

4 
6 

7 

3 

8 

7 
6 

7 

4 
4 
8 

3 

6 

6 

5 
5 
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Fwit Whip.' 



MR. HILL'S HUNT. 

Master. — ^Mr. J. HilL 

Nearest Past Town to Kennek. — PickeHng. 

Days iff Hunting, — ^TuesdaySy Fridays. 

The Kennels. — ^Thornton. 

Htsntsnuuu — Himself. 
-Samuel Roberts. | Second Whip. — Richard Boulton. 



FlAOM of Haeflng. 


UUes 

from 

Kennels. 


Kearest 
Staiiona. 


TJnes of Railway. 


Miles 

from 

StaUon 

to Meet. 






, 




About 


AUerston • • • • 


3 


Heslerton • 


York and Scarbro' 


5 


Ebberston 




4 


* » • 


f f • 


5 


Brompton, or Wydale 




7 


Sherboi-n . 


99 


5 


Wykeham 




8 


99 


9 9 


4 


Ayton . . * '. ' . 




10 


Seamer . . 


9 > -• 


3 


Hackness • 




12 


Scarbro' . ' , 


• r 

9 9 * 


6 


Darncome . • 




10 


f > • • 


9 9 ■ 


8 


Howe Bridge .' '. 




5 


Malton . . 


9 9 - 


4 


Pickering 




2* 


Pickering . 


Pickering and Whitby 


— 


Newton . . • ' . 


i 


6 


9 9 • 


t f 


4 


Lockton 




5 


9 9 • 


9 9 


5 


Saltersgate 




8 


9 9 • 


9 9 


8 


The Fox and Rabbit . 




4 


1 

19 • 


y 9 


4 


Dalbj Warren . * . 


« 


2 


* 
f > • 


• • 

9 9 


4 


* ' 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF SYDiNEY GODOLPHIN 

YAHOO, Es]Q. : : 



CHAPTER XVI. 



DEER-STALKINX;. . 



Evan M'Ildui was a fine specimen of a Highlander ; above six feet 
in height, of herculean frame, though noways bulky, and every muscle 
set, knotted, and firm in the right place, sfhdwed distinctly, but not 
obtrusively ; of a free and graceful carriage, his foot, like to a hand, 
seemed to grasp the earth it came in contact with ; his features were 
tanned with constant exposure ; a large red bushy beard hung over 
his broad chest ; his shaggy eyebrows, of a similar hue, half shaded 
an eye whose expression varied momentarily, now fiercely gleaming 
and anon clouded with an air of deep rrielancholy — and a heavy 
moustache could not conceal the well-cut, thorough-bred mouth 
beneath it. He was dressed in a plain shepherd's plaid, with trews 
that could not conceal the muscular formation of limbs that were 
hard indeed to tire. He looked the sort of man you would like to 
have beside you in a desperate charge or a forlorn hope. 
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He bowed to Sydney respectfully, but without the slightest 
approach to servility, welcomed Alaster warmly, and was about to 
take the ponies out, when Alaster stopped him : 

^ Na, na, Evan, mon j just gie 'm a bite stannin, while I tak a 
' bit an' a soop mysel'. We're gangin' awa on the nicht, to Sondy 
' Mocbeith's ; it's a while sin Sondie an' I had a clack, an' there's a 
' wee bit business between us.' 

* Ay, ay ?' said Evan, with that half-questioning exclamation 
which a Scotchman, whether Lowland or Highland, has ever on his 
lips, or rather in his throat. 

' Joost that,' answered Alaster, who, with characteristic caution^ 
never talked upon business to any one whom it didn't concern. 

^ It's a' well wi' him, I doot ?' said Evan, still half questioning. 

^ Oh ! a doot sae ; ay, ay, a doot sae. Is the laird cam ben yet ?' 
asked Alaster, suddenly cutting the subject off short. 

* Ay, ay, MocCluny's awa doon the water wi' the rod speerin' for 
' a saumont for the dinner ; for he didna expect ye sae airly, or he'd 
* na ha' been awa frae his ain lintel to welcome ye.' Turning first 
to Sydney, and then to Alaster again ; * He just took Rab wi' him, 
' an' left me to a sma' job I had, whilk I was aboot when I caught 
' soond o' the wheels. But as ye're no stappin', maybe his honour 
' will join MocCluny ?' 

Sydney signified his assent to this proposition. 'His honour 
' would step in and tak a wheen bannock an' a soop o' whuskey first.' 
Sydney was neither hungry nor thirsty, but he was too well bred to 
refuse, and he entered the pretty little cottage — ^which to Highland 
picturesqueness added some Saxon tastes and a good many comforts 
— in obedience to a wave of the hand in token of welcome, the free 
and natural grace of which, simple as it was, an emperor might have 
been proud of. 

The cottage was larger inside than it looked from without. The 
floor was boarded, and the furniture, though rough, was sufficient, 
and even tasteful in its way. Trophies of the chase abounded. 
From the further end of the apartment opened oflF two small bed- 
rooms, carpeted with deer skins, and otherwise rendered as snug as a 
tired sportsman could well wish. Into one of these Evan conveyed 
Sydney's baggage ; and indicating that it was for his use and occupa-^ 
tion he left him, and Sydney heard him giving some instructions 
to a little lass of some twelve or thirteen years of age, who appeared 
busy with the housework as they came into the cottage. When 
Sydney appeared in the common room again, the ' wheen bannock ' 
was set forth on a snowy white cloth upon the ample deal table, and 
it was about as comprehensive a ' wheen bannock ' as Sydney had 
ever seen. Cold grouse, pickled salmon, a venison pasty, a famous 
cold ham, evidently not raised on heather, and a variety of other 
matters, with sundry marmalades and honeys, and such trifles, helped 
to compose the ' wheen bannock ;' the sup of whuskey being less 
discursive, and consisting of an excellent bottle of sherry and a jack 
of whiskey of colossal stature and amazing fragrance ^ and in spite of 
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our hero's want of appetite, he was compelled, by the hospitality of 
his host, to devour a very respectable meal. 

When it was finished, and the sup of whuskey (without which no 
meal is a meal, or, rather, nothing is anything in the Highlands) was 
duly disposed of, Sydney followed Evan, who had been perfectly 
attentive in his part of host, but rather quiet and silent, which, of 
course, after all he had heard did not surprise him. They passed 
through a sheltered little garden at the back of the cottage, and 
turning sharp round a mass of rock, came upon a narrow descent 
into a little glen prettily wooded j this, in turn, led into a wider one, 
and at the bottom of this latter ran a considerable stream. In this 
part of its course it meandered through several still, dark pools, with 
little current in them. Both above and below the river was more 
bold and dashing. 

' Yon's the M*Clunv too,* said Evan, as the flash of a rod waving 
in the sun far off caugnt his eye. Sydney saw it too : he was about 
half a mile from them, and was fishing the first of these quiet deep 
pools. Anon his gillie spoke to him, and he turned towards the new 
comers, and immediately handing his rod to his attendant, advanced 
rapidly towards them. As soon as he came up, he expressed great 
regret that he had not been at the cottage to welcome Sydney, 
shaking him warmly by the hand the while. He was a fine man ; 
the reverse of Evan, being dark, and rather thickset than tall, but 
with a good, manly, honest face. Sydney, to a question if he was a 
fisherman, answered modestly in the affirmative, and expressed a 
desire to see him kill a fish if possible — so they at once returned to 
the river. 

* Where shall I find one, Evan ?' 

* There's ane or twa gude fusshe in the Commissary,' answered 
Evan, slowly considering. 

* That's true,' said M'Cluny j ' for I hooked a good one there, and 
he broke me at the De'il's Grip.' 

* 'Twas na like ye,' said Evan, with a dubious shake of the head. 

* No ! but I was over eager, fishing for the pot, you see; but 

* what's done can't be helped.* 

' Hech ! weel ! tak a thraw on the Larder. There's some gay 

* fusshe there roUin' up this week an' mair.* 

' The Larder be it then !' and forthwith they proceeded to one of 
the deepest and blackest of the before-mentioned pools. A few 
directions as to the locality of a good fish ensued, and ' Swoosh !' 
out went the fly over the peat*stained water^once — twice. ' Tut ! 

* tut ! he'll not have it.' 

' Dinna be too sure o't. They're slaw to move in the Larder;' 
and away went the fly again. It was halfway home when there was 
a bright ruby-coloured light in the water, and a perceptible heave on 
the surface, but that was all. 

Evan chuckled under his breath. 

* He won't have it,' said the laird, in vexation. 

'He's joost a cunnin auld deevil, and disna like too mickle o* the 
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' blessed sun. Gie it him deep, MocCluny ; maybe he'll change his 
* mind in mid water/ 

After a few minutes, M'Cluny followed this advice, and sunk his 
fly, working it slowly some two feet beneath the surface. * There 
was a tug at the point of his rod, which immediately erected itself in 
a graceful parabola. 

' In him !' said The M^Cluny quietly, as the fish made his first 
desperate rush. It is needless to detail the fight : in five minutes a 
fine fourteen-pounder bit the sand, and Rabbie was sent off home 
with it immediately for culinary purposes, with orders to return with 
guns and a brace of setters, as The M'Cluny wanted to kill a brace or 
two of grouse on their homeward march ; and then Sydney took the 
rod, and tried a cast or two, and had the luck to stick in a lively ten- 
pounder ; and then they both sat down amongst some dry fern and 
heather, and smoked weeds, and held sweet communion on various 
sporting matters — took stock, as it were, of each other's experience. 
The chat fell upon rivers and salmon fishing ^ and the chieftain com- 
plained bitterly of the system permitted to be pursued by owners of 
fisheries, and small holders at the rivers' mouths, of choking the 
rivers by means of bag-nets and weirs, which prevented the fish from 
coming up until so late in the season that the upper heritors of the 
rivers were little better than what Sir Walter termed them whilom, 
mere ^clocking hens,' who hatched their eggs for the benefit of 
others. 

' Rivers and salmon fisheries have all originally been granted or sold 
by the Crown, whose property they were,' said M'Cluny warmly, 
to various individuals, whose successors have held them uninter- 
ruptedly for a long term of years 5 and they are as strictly the pro- 
perty and estate of the holders as any earthly title can make them. 
Of that property I have no wish to despoil them ; but I, as an 
upper proprietor, have also rights which, on the other hand, I have 
no right to be despoiled of either : the simple truth of this is evident 
from the fact, that the destruction of my rights is also the destruction 
of the salmon themselves. For, mark ye, fisheries were granted 
only under certain conditions, /. f., under the state of the law as it 
existed at the time of granting. The state of the law then made 
bag-nets, and the erection of weirs, yairs, &c., illegal. The state of 
the law imposed a certain observance of the Saturday slop. The 
state of the law obliged that there should be full three inches 
space between every bar in the haicks of such weirs as did exist, 
so that undersized nsh might escape destruction, and a wiser pro- 
vision could not be when the rapid growth of salmon is considered. 
The state of the law made fishing illegal after a reasonable date, 
which was protective of the breed of fish, with sundry other bene- 
ficial provisions. These fisheries were granted, as I have shown, 
subject to the form of fishing (according to law) then in existence, 
and permitted. They were accepted under these conditions. It 
was a compact simple, reasonable, and beneficial, and it should 
have been binding for all time^ since with all our knowledge and 
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science, we all allow that we cannot better it ; but, on the con-^ 
trary, have so damaged it as to damage equally the fisheries them- 
selves* But having obtained so much, for men afterwards to go 
and get the law altered, so that that which was granted them shall 
confer double what the intention of the grant was — to convert 
grants to fish into the erection of weirs and bag-nets ; to the doing 
away with the Saturday close ; to the narrowing the bars of haicks, 
so tnat everything over a pound and a half or two pounds in weight, 
instead of five or six pounds, should be stopped ; to the prolonging 
of fishing a month or six weeks into the spawning season : and to 
do all this, to the detriment of their neighbours, is to my mind 
creating a parliamentary title to rob and plunder which must 
eventuate in the utter destruction of the grants* themselves. By 
St. Andrew, it's not a healthy state of things for a country, when 
folk with long purses can twist the law about to their own profit 
and their neighbours' loss. But hey! Lord! man! what an un<- 
healthy state of things it must be when they can twist it about to 
their own and their neighbours' certain ruin f' 
* What would you do then ?' asked Sydney. 
' Do ! I'd just pull down every weir that couldn't show a clear, 
indisputable title. Those that could, should be subject to the same 
restrictions I and the same close periods that existed when they 
were granted. And I'd just send a' the bag and stake nets to the 
devil that invented them, for they've no title at all, and make the 
plunderers that work them, who are mere squatters in nine cases 
out of ten, find some means of getting an Jionest living. Poaching 
would then die out, and all the evils it brings with it would cease ; 
for with the knowledge we now have of the salmon's requirements 
and habits, and which show us clearly our errors, there would be 
an abundance for all : indeed, with decent management, the salmon 
would be like the midges in the air on a warm summer evening. 
The Highlands are barren and poor, there's no need to make them 
poorer; and it's a sin and a shame to see a country's food and 
resources destroyed in this way.' 
And the Chief having thus reviewed the salmon question, which is 
even now exciting so much public notice, in so many words, relapsed 
into silence and big pufFs of his cigar. 

By this time Rabbie returned with the guns and a brace of setters, 
and the party started off for a slight round over part of the lower 
moors, shooting and chatting easily as they went, enjoying their walk 
and not making a toil of their pleasure, but now and then knocking 
over a bird or two by way of a change. By the time they had got 
some five or six brace — for the birds though plentiful were not very 
comeatable — they came within sight of the big stones, and soon after 
found their way into the cottage. 

Dinner was over at length, and the rough but comfortable arm- 
chair drawn round the hearth, which was now glowing with a peat 
fire ; weeds were lighted, the toddy was mixed, and sent a perfume 
to the very roof-tree : and the cdnversation turned upon the expccta- 
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tions of sport on the morrow ; and the choice as to whether they 
should first try the Corrie na Sionnach or Gaoth, and which would 
prove the surer find, was discussed — The M'Cluny holding to the 
latter : ' You remember it was in Gaoth that we saw the stag of the 
' Monadh Glas, the last time, the very last time we stalked that 
' ground ; and there's very favourite feeding ground all round Loch 

* Uaine, which is very close at hand.' 

' Ay ! ay ! I ken a' that — but listen. Dinna ye hear the wund 
' rising ? An' t-Gaoth, as its name bespeaks, has nae shelter frae 
' the wund ; for though aiblins it blaws on the mountain side, it 

* rages an' roars in Gaoth. Na ! na ! the deer '11 be shiftin' i' th'^ 
' morn, an' I'm no certain that we'll no do best to drive na Sion- 

* nach, and skirt roond the spur o' the Monadh Glas, an' ye'U first 
' post the stranger in the mooth o' Glen Dearg, where he'll be sure 

* o' a shot.' 

They listened for a second, and it was evident, from the long 
soughing breaths that seemed to come sweeping over the moors, that 
the wind was rising, and Evan's skill in all matters relating to 
stalking was such, that The M'Cluny at once gave in to his opinion. 

' 111 be ganging,' said Evan, rising ; ' for we'll hae to be afoot long 
' ere the day brak :' and he left them for some nook in the edifice 
which Sydney had not discovered. They did not sit long, as they 
had to be up before day, and it seemed to Sydney that he had scarce 
closed his eyes, when Evan entered his room with a light to rouse 
him ; and to his 

' What sort of a morning is it ?' Evan answered — 

' That it had been a wundy night, but the day promised fair.' 

In ten minutes Sydney was in his tub, and after a hasty and 
refi"eshing douche, in a few minutes more he was dressed, and made 
his appearance. It was still dark. The table was spread with a 
copious breakfast, of which, as there was some hard work expected, 
they both partook but sparingly for the present, putting a hard 
biscuit in either pocket and a flask of whiskey within easy reach. 
Ready at length, they prepared for a start, Sydney shouldering a short 
double-barrelled two-grooved rifle of a heavyish bore belonging to the 
Laird, and The M'Cluny a very similar and fully as serviceable a 
weapon. The stars were out in the Heaven, and the moon was just 
going down as they came out. At the door stood two rough ponies, 
which they mounted, and three or four gillies having taken their 
orders fi-om Evan, started oflF at once. ' Ye'U bide 'till ye see the 
' signal aboon the corbies' poopit I' were his last directions as they 
left. 

Mounting the ponies, they rode forward at a foot pace, Evan 
striding along at the ponies' heads, followed by Rabbie, who held two 
large deer-hounds in a leash. 

' What are you thinking of doing, Evan ? You see the wind has 
^ changed since last night T' 

' I'm thinkin' we'll ha'e to gang up the Monadh Glas, an' tak' a 

* speer ower the Glen Dearg an' the Corrie na Sionnach ; an' if we 
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* dinna mak oot thar, I'll iust gang up to the corbies' poopit, and 
^ gie the signal to the laddies who are far on the track the noo to 

* come awa doon and drive Glen Dearg ; and we can drop doon 
' to the pass behind the shouther o' the hill, an' so tak the luck o' 

* baith sides o't.' 

* A capital arrangement, and as our friend here has not been 
^ accustomed to stalking, we shall not be over hard upon him at his 

* first attempt.' 

' I'm thinkin* that,' said Evan, briefly. 

' Oh ! pray don't let any regard for my comfort, or any desire to 

* spare my limbs, interfere with the sport in any way,' asked 
Sydney, a trifle disgusted at the kind consideration of his friends, and 
secretly determining to show them that his Anglo-Saxon thews and 
sinews, wind and limb, should not be disgraced by the Celt on the 
first occasion he had of calling them into play. 

' Don't be uncomfortable on that score,' answered The M*Cluny; 
' the arrangement is the best that could be made, and affords the very 

* best chance of sport, independent of any other consideration,' 

And this point being set at rest, they worked slowly along the path 
— which now began to rise sharply — in silence. The way became 
so broken, that at length they stopped and dismounted, and tethering 
the ponies in a secluded little hollow, continued the journey on foot. 
Every moment the way became more steep and toilsome. They 
were ascending the lower slope of a considerable mountain, which 
lay before them in a deep and sombre mass, some of the upper 
peaks showing clearly enough against the deep blue sky, still studded 
with twinkling stars. For half an hour they struggled steadily 
upwards, following, as nearly as possible, in the footsteps of Evan, 
who picked his way with an ease and certainty that one unaccus- 
tomed to the way could hardly have accomplished even in broad day- 
light. A stump of a tree, a rock of peculiar shape or colour, the 
sound of a waterfallj a patch of bog, or a bush, served momentarily 
for his landmarks. A whispered ' Ye'U jump here ;' or, ' Tak a step 
' ower the bit bog !' or some such caution from Evan or Rabbie, 
warned them of any obstacle or obstruction in their path. 

Upwards and upwards still. The stars began to twinkle dimly. 
The outline of the mountain-peaks grew indistinct and hazy, and 
finally were lost altogether. The air became sensibly more chilly. 
The sky turned of a cold leaden gray, and still they scrambled up. 
Bushes and tree-stumps had now been long left behind, and the 
ground became alternate rock and bog. Loose masses of rock lay in 
their path in all directions, and the travelling was difficult in the 
extreme from the bad foothold. At length, after another and heavy 
climb, in which foot and hand aided each other, the rock suddenly 
rounded off; the sky-line, which had become gradually more distinct, 
was broken oflF altogether, and nothing but open space was before 
them. They had reached the summit. Sydney and The M^Cluny 
and Rabbie lay down in a rift panting with the toil. As for Evan, 
with him it appeared to be * all in the day's work,' as *the phrase is j 
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and he sat down quietly to wait for daylight. And now a bright rim 
of pale rosy light touched the further peaks to the eastward, commu* 
nicating a singularly strange and beautiful effect to the scene. On- 
wards it came ; one after the other caught it with lightning rapidity, 
swelling and rolling from a thin line downwards over the peaks of 
the mountain, in the further ones already almost touching the lower 
slopes. It came towards them. The gray sky parted as it did when 
Chaos gave up its secrets at the grand command — 'Let there be 
light/ The morning sun was upon them, around them, and the light 
was already sweeping onwards and onwards, far, for beyond them 
into the Western Heaven. 

' Bide still a wee, while I tak a glisk ower the ground,' said Evan, 
taking his glass from his shoulder, to Sydney, who was about to rise 
and look abroad over the scene — ' Bide a wee ;' and focussing the 
glass, he. rested .it upon a stone, and slowly moving it along, peered 
steadily and anxiously down into the valleys below. 

Presently the glass became fixed to one spot : a long and anxious 
silence ensued. The M'Cluny wriggled himself up alongside of 
Evan, and Evan uttered a word or two in a low tone, and handed 
him the glass, with the nearest approach to a smile on his face which 
Sydney had yet seen upon it. The M'Cluny, in turn, took a long 
look. 

' Three hinds, but I only see one stag.' 

* Ower the gray rock, mair to the right.' 

^ Ah ! to be sure. I see him now — and they are feeding up the 

* glen. It will be an awkward stalk with the wind as it is j' and he 
handed the glass to Sydney, who was trying to make out the quarry 
by his unassisted eyesight, and of course utterly failing. He took the 
glass, and eagerly scanned the valley well to the right and left of the 
indicated spot, but could see nothing. Again and again they pointed 
out and directed his view to the spot, with the usual in such cases, 
' Now-don't-you-see-him ? just to the right of that large gray rock ;' 
or, ' Just behind that shattered pine stump ?' ' No ! no ! he couldn't 

* make it out, and yet — but stay ; is it that little patch of dirty red, 

* that looks from here like a twig of withered heather or fern ?' 

' Of course it is j that is a stag. But don't raise your head higher 

* than there's any necessity for ; for in deer-stalking, the sportsman 
' who would be successful must never throw the slightest chance 
' away : and an incautious gesture or exposure may spoil the best-, 
' concerted stalk. . And now, Evan, how shall we circumvent them? 

* What is the proposition ?' 

' We canna get nigh them wi' the wund o' this side. We'll hae 
^ to gang doon yon rift, cross the end of the glen under the rocks on 
' the shore o' the loch ; keep up the watercourse that's dry the noo, 

* mayhap into the burn, an' then we must see how we can chance tp 

* be upsides wi' 'm. The wund's verra light an' fretfu', an' it's no 
' in a good airt. But I doot they'll no touch on't, and if not, we'll 

* saircumvent them yet 5 an' Rabbie will just stop on this side o' 
' the lake, and keep gude watch o' them.' 
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Sydney had been keeping close in obedience to orders, but he had, 
nevertheless, glanced from behind his stone down over the splendid 
panorama before him. On all sides of them were riven and shattered 
masses of primeval granite, split from the parent peak by the 
elements, and cast in confusion around them. Some had fallen and 
rolled for down the mountain side, and there lay half imbedded in 
a scant verdure ; others had riot gone so far, but lay poised in all 
positions ; and many in so miraculous a manner, that it seemed as if 
the slightest puff of wind, the fall of a stone against them, would 
send them thundering and crashing down into the valley — an 
avalanche of granite ; and yet, probably, they had endured the rudest 
storms that scathe the mountafns, for centuries, without budging an 
inch. Many of them were old, weatherworn, and rounded, and 
gray enough, too, to warrant the supposition. Indeed, the general 
gray hue of these upper peaks had given the mountain its name — the 
Monadh Glas, or Gray Hill. In one of the many rifts into which the 
peak was split, they were now lying. At a short distance away to 
the left and right, and behind them, were mountain-tops of every 
shape and form in mountain architecture — flat, peaked, rounded, 
smooth, knobbed, forked, cone-shaped, saddle-backed, and presenting 
^ variety and fantasticness of outline so bold and striking that human 
ingenuity could never have conceived it; and yet various as they 
were, and striking their alternations of light and shade, as cloud or 
sun swept over them, they harmonized beautifully and wonderfully. 
Before them wide-swelling plains of heather were broken with 
numbers of silvery lochs, of all shapes and sizes ; by some of which 
the river before mentioned flowed, looking afar off in the sun- 
glisten like a silver serpent ; some of the lochs were graced with small 
islands, others were without, and many were dotted about with 
trees of various kinds. The distance was bounded by morfe 
mountain peaks, which grew more and more blue and indistinct in 
the distance. The Monadh Glas went down on one side a sheer 
precipice, almost a perpendicular face of rock, for a tremendous 
depth, when it was broken by a sort of small plateau, after which it 
fell more gradually down to the glen below, but it was all bare and 
very rocky, and touched and seamed with scanty verdure mingled 
with heather. On their side it was more broken and rugged, and it 
was up this side they had come. A little further to the left was a 
deep chasm, a sort of tremendous gutter or furrow, running still 
more gradually in a ravine down the mountain side : and down this 
they had to go according to Evan's plan. Below, about two-thirds' 
down, was the glen in which the deer were, and to the left was a 
little loch, now dimpling in the sunlight, and of a singular pale 
green colour — hence its name, Uaine, or green. Around it for 
some distance was plenty of herbage : it was an oasis. Sydney was 
gazing in delight at the prospect, when Evan touched his elbow softly, 
saying — 

'We'll be gangin', for it's a rough five miles roond the glen ;' and 
crawling backwards on his hands and knees, he. reached the ravine 
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referred to, followed by Sydney, The M'Cluny, and Rabbie, and they 
plunged into it, and made their way down as hastily as they could. 
It was a rough headlong scramble, somewhat dangerous at times, 
when a slip might have pitched any of them down fifty or a hundred 
feet. But it was easier work than getting up, and no casualty 
occurred, and after some, five-and-twenty minutes* smart travelling 
downward, they began to slacken speed a bit. Another quarter of an 
hour brought them to the level of the plateau in which the glen or 
corrie lay, like the scooped rim of a plate, and where they had seen 
the deer. In a few minutes they came in sight of the small loch 
noticed above. 

' Rabbie, mon, lie wait there ;* and Evan pointed to a secure 
hiding-place, which Rabbie at once took to with the dogs. 

' And now, though the deer are within half a mile of us, we have 
' to make a long round to get to them,' said The M'Cluny, imitating 
Evan's example, and stepping knee-deep into the shallow waters of 
the lake. Along the shore lay a confused heap of rocks, the debris 
of the Monadh Glas, and behind these, sometimes knee and some- 
times waist deep, they waded and scrambled along. At length they 
came to an open bit, and still imitating Evan, who by his gestures 
enjoined the utmost caution, they first crawled and presently laid 
themselves on their bellies, and taking advantage of every stone 
and every tuft of heather which might conceal them from the 
ever-watchful and suspicious hinds, thus they wriggled along like 
Red Indians or flat fish. While working along in this position, one 
of those odd, absurd notions which always will come into a man's 
head at the wrong time, occurred to Sydney. He thought of what 
a queer figure they would cut viewed by the eyes of a London- 
bred young lady j and the idea of some" foolish and quizzical remark 
that would be made by Laura Smith, Jones, or Brown, crossed 
him, and do what he would, he could not help laughing. He strove 
to impress himself with the dignity of deer-stalking ; the necessity for 
the utmost caution; called himself* ass and idiot ;' it was of no use. 
The further he crawled the more he laughed. The M'Cluny looked 
round inquiringly ; he had picked up a dab of mud on the end of his 
nose, and this trifling matter, ridiculous as it was, started him afresh* 
The more he tried to restrain himself the worse his lungs shook.r 
He managed, however, to bury his face in his handkerchief, so as to 
suppress any noise calculated to alarm the deer. The astonish- 
ment of The M'Cluny and Evan may be imagined. 

* What's come to the jontleman ; has onything bitten him ?' 
grunted Evan under his breath. This of course set Sydney off afresh. 
The M'Cluny stared round at him, and finally began to grin too ; ' it 
' was so deuced funny, wasn't it, to see a fellow laughing at nothing 
* in that way that — ha ! ha ! it was deuced absurd, and yet it was a 
good joke too;' and speedily he buried his face in his hands, and 
roared as gently as a sucking dove too, to his heart's content, 
though without the slightest notion of what he was laughing at. 
At this piece of sheer insanity upon his chiefs part, Evan literally 
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crawled away from them in disgust, and after a time, when more 
collected, the delinquent deer-stalkers followed humbly, heartily 
ashamed of themselves. Fortunately a slight rise in the ground had 
prevented any evil effects from their ill-timed mirth ; and after a few 
yards further, the dangerous ground was passed, and, sheltered by 
high rocks, they were able to walk for a considerable distance upright. 

At length they entered a dry watercourse, the bed of which 
showed evidences of the ftirious torrent which poured down the 
mountain side when the snows gave before the summer sun. After 
proceeding along this for some three quarters of a mile, sometimes 
stooping, sometimes crawling, they had to slip up over the bank, 
and do another bit of swarming along on their bellies. This time it 
was over a wet moss : it was no laughing matter, and they had to lie 
very closely indeed, and to stop now and then, acting in strict 
accordance to Evan's motions. And now they came to a dirty little 
burn, half full of peat water ; into this Evan slid feet foremost, 
without hesitation, splash, or remorse, and the others imitated 
him, keeping only their rifles and their powder dry. Along this 
they crept, sometimes on the muddy bank, sometimes in the 
water, until Evan motioned a halt, and enjoined them to wait until 
he came back, or signalled to them. Beyond the burn, about a hun- 
dred yards or so, was a low flat gray rock j this was broken, and dis- 
persed about in fragments. It was the rock noticed from the peak 
of the Monadh Glas, and Evan crept towards it, with the greatest 
caution, to reconnoitre. A discussion then arose as to who should 
take the shot if one occurred, each insisting that the other should 
take it. Finally, Sydney gave in, and agreed to try his hand for the 
first time. 

They watched Evan crawl towards the rock, lift his head gently, 
and then sinking it again, he beckoned them towards him. They 
repeated the process he had used as nearly as possible, keeping them- 
selves out of sight, and as close as was practicable. Presently they 
reached the shelter of the rock. Raising their heads very gently, and 
between a crevice in the rock, they saw, barely a hundred yards off, 
tv/o hinds standing and gazing suspiciously about them. Sydney 
pushed the muzzle of his rifle towards the crevice. At this moment 
the attention of one of the hinds became fixed upon the rock behind 
which they were lying. It seemed to occur to her that it might 
conceal an enemy. The slightest motion would have destroyed all 
chance of a shot, so all remained motionless. * I thought they didn't 
' shoot the hinds,' wondered Sydney within himself, and thinking 
what had become of the stags — his idea was that he was expected to 
shoot one of these hinds — when suddenly he saw something move 
which he had glanced past, and mistaken for the bare twigs of some 
plant. They were the antlers of one of the stags which was 
reposing : he was whisking the flies from his flank in indolent enjoy- 
ment. The tips of his antlers were all they-could see of him. The 
hind before mentioned having satisfied her suspicions, began to flap 
her ears, and then putting down her head, scratched one of them 
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vrith. one of her hinder feet 3 looked up again suddenly, again 
scratched her ear, and began to pick a mouthful or two. The other 
hind was looking in another direction. * A splendid — a magnificent 

* head, by the Lord ! He's a noble beast that. By St. Andrew we're 

* in luck, for we must have him,' whispered The M'Cluny. * We 

* had better wait for a shot till he gets up of his own accord ; we are 

* perfectly safe behind this rock. The wind is dead towards us, and 

* Evan shall give us notice the moment he moves — and we can just 

* lie still, and get our wind after all that crawling — and I begin to 

* require refreshing.' In truth they had had a long scramble, for 
although the relation does* not take long to tell, they had been a con- 
siderable time reaching their position. The M'Cluny munched his 
biscuit, well saturated with burn water, and took a sup of whiskey to 
keep out the cold. They waited for more than an hour under shelter 
of the rock, and still the stag showed no intention of moving. 

* I'm thinkin' I'll just fustle him up; and ye*d better tak the shot, 
^ for ane o' them hinds has looked wi' an ee o' doot towards us 

* mair than ance ; an' she's gettin' this way,' said Evan in a low 
whisper. 

* Very well,* answered Sydney at once, lifting his head towards 
the rifle, which lay pointed towards the deer on the crevice of rock. 

' Nae hurry, Tak it cool, an' pit on anither cap, an' let's hac 
^ nae missfires,' said Evan. 
Sydney did as he was desired. 

* Noo,' said Evan, * mind, when I fustle he'll joost joomp up an* 

* stop for a second to catch whar the soond comes frae. Dinna 

* mak a pause, but gie't him behind the shouther if possible, and 

* if noo, just do yere best, and dom the lavins ;' and his handsome 
face now lighted up with excitement. The M*Cluny knelt 
with his rifle also cocked to lend whatever aid might be required. 
At this moment, just as Sydney was rising on his knee, ' Croak, 

* croak,' went a huge crow that had come sailing towards them 
down the glen unperceived until it was too late. The moment he 
caught sight of them he sent out his warning * croak.' The stag 
sprang to his feet like lightning, and before Sydney could get his 
rifle to his shoulder had put a large mass of rock between them. 
Evan swore a tremendous oath in Gaelic. * The Hart of the 
' Monadh Glas I I dooted it all along. Mona mon diaoul, diaoul, 

* diaoul V 

* Damnation \ You black devil !' said The M^Cluny, raising his 
rifle, as the crow almost hovered over their heads for a second about 
sixty yards up, like a boy exulting at having got another into a scrape. 

* Crack' went the piece. The crow was driven a yard into the 
air, much to his astonishment no doubt, and came whirling and 
spinning round and round head over heels plump down on the rock 
within four yards of them ; and, almost like an echo to his piece, 

* crack ' went Sydney's rifle. Round wheeled The M'Cluny and 
Evan. ^ He's got it, by G !' said the former. * There's bluid 

* on the heather yet ; hurrah !' said Evan, as a fine stag was seen to 
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stagger for a second at Sydney's fire, and then, recoveriag himself, to 
go off at score down the glen towards the loch. 

The whole thing passed in ten seconds. The croak of the crow 
and his sudden doom — the departure of the huge Hart of the 
Monadh Glas, which Evan had recognized^— and the advent of the 
other stag, which had been lying concealed close at hand somewhere 
to the left, and crossed the rock on his way after his companions, 
hardly seventy yards off j and just as ^le was going to recover his 
rifle oydney had taken almost a snap shot at him, and had evidently 
hit him hard. 

And now all was excitement. * Awa wi' ye,' shouted Evan, now 
thoroughly roused. And they set off in hasty pursuit, bearing 
straight down towards the spot where Rabbie lay with the dogs, in 
the hope that he would either have been able to turn the stag or put 
the dogs so closely on him as to bring him to bay. If the st^ left 
the glen he must go^ on one side or the other of the loch ; and if he 
took the inn^er side, where Rabbie lay, it would be all right ; if the 
other, they would probably find traces of him. It was a good mile 
and a half down the glen to the head of the loch, and they kept up 
a good rattling pace till they reached it. Rab was there before 
them, ^nd as they came within sight of the loch they heard the 
dogs and saw the stag standing at bay in the water and Rabbie 
hastening up towards them at the same motnent. Several time^ 
one or the other of the dogs made dashes at the stag, but each time 
the fine fellow, sweeping around on either side, managed to avoid 
being pinned with bis broad branching horns, turning and wheeling 
at every charge like a well-trained war-horse. The water where he 
stood was too deep for the dogs to make good their spring, while 
they narrowly escaped being gored. At this moment, just as our 
friends came within three or four hundred yards of the loch, the 
stag, whether conscious of approaching danger or noy broke oK, 
and with three or four mad plunges and bounds took the water, 
swimming strongly for the other shore of the loch, which was about 
one-third of a mile across. The dogs followed hard upon him, 
straining every nerve to overtake him, but wounded as he undoubt'- 
edly was he outstripped; them visibly. It was a splendid sight ta see 
the noble animal breast the waters pursued by his gallant but refefit- 
less foes. Changing their course, our friends now bore for the 
opposite shore, where he intended landing, keeping up the pace, hut 
ere they had got within reach of the spot the stag reached the shore, 
shook the drops from his brow, and, as if refreshed by his bath, 
cantered, though heavily, up the slope of the lake, dipped the brow, 
and disappeared. The dogs followed in a few seconds, after. 

' No matter,' gasped The M'Cluny with the sharpness of the run; 
* no njatter ; they'll never leave him.' 

Up over the brow, and the dogs are tracking him aissiduousljr, for 
the deer is nowhere to be seen. Onwards still. The speed iisi kept 
up. Sinews of steel apd lungs of brass. * M'Cluny's blowing,' 
thought Sydney with secret <klight. ' Gad ! the Saxon legs are 
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^useful props tn their way after ail. But that confounded forester 
^ is a regular steam-engine and a boiler to spare. Pve no chance 
^ with him; but never mind.' The dogs are out of sight. 

* Hark ! they have him at bay again !' said The M'Cluny. 

^ Ay ! ay ! in the Pinkie burn, I doot ; and he'll nae budge frae 
' that, for he was not ower gay up the brae,' said Evan, bounding 
up the steep like a deer and a fresh one. Another struggle up the 
browy and there, some distance below them in a widish burn, stood 
the stagy again at bay. 

* He'll no leave that, so ye may een tak it easy, if it please ye/ 

^ And it does please msy for by all the saints it's a stiff run that.' 
And The M^Cluny, run to a stand still, paused to recover breath. 

^ Ay ! ay ! it's no that bad,' said Evan. ' An' be me saul, but 
* there's stuff in yon lad, for a Sotheron, too !' And he glanced at 
Sydney approvingly, who had won his heart by the almost snap 
shot at the stag, and further now by his stout running. 

Sydney was also almost run to a stand still, for the pace had been 
very severe, the distance no joke even on the level, and the ground 
infernal (for running). 

After a few minutes their descended* It was a bit of a scramble. 

' Have at him, Luath f Hold him, good Bran ! Good dogs ! 
^ good dogs 1' But the good dogs couldn't manage it. The burn 
was wide, deep, and rapid. The stag stood upon a small flat rock 
in the centre, and there was nothing to spring from. Again and again 
they attempted it, caught scratches from the st^'s antkrs, but 
fortunately nothing severe. It made them cautious, howevepr As 
his foes approached he glanced half round to the other side, but he 
either doubted his strength or scorned to fly any further. Un- 
sheathing his skene dhu, Evan plunged almost to his waist into the 
stream above the rock. The st^ faced half round to meet the new 
foe, and left an opening, which Bran took instant advantage of, and 
in a second both the dogs liad him firmly. Coming from the burn 
upon him from behind, Evan made good his footing. The stag 
made a fruitless effort to free himself from the dogs. At the same 
moment, while on his knee by the stag's side, Evan stretched forth his 
arm, and the bright blade of the skene dhu flashed as it was buried to 
the hilt in the deer's throat. With a last convulsive effort he threw 
the dogs from htm, and falling against Evan, stag, dogs, and man 
virent headlong into the stream together. 



COURSING. 

Precisely seven days before Christmas commenced the winter of 
the cowrscrs' discontent ; for five dreary weeks were they compelled 
tjo close their keraiel-doors, and listen to glib tales of skating. The 
shooters' discomfiture had begun four months previously, fkey had 
to complain of a bad hatching and worse rearing time. These had 
merely a seasonable change in the weather to grumble at, for the 

X 2 
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breed of their game was never in the memory of man known to 

be more plentiful* The partridges had been allowed a partial 

jubilee ; the hares had rest neither by night nor day up to the date 

we speak of, 

* For everybody now o' days his sport on us is forcing, 
And 'prentice boys, as well as peers, must have a touch at coursing.' 

Three or four columns of the two leading organs of field sports 
bad been weekly filled with records of long dogs and long courses, in 
which the meetings of clubs from end to end of the kingdom were^ 
announced and their doings recapitulated. Far be it from us, then, 
to leave unnoticed a sport which a quarter of a century ago was 
confined to a select few, but is now become pastime for thousands. 
The coursers' reign of pleasure used to continue during the four 
winter months, but it has of late been increased by a raid upon 
leverets in October, and mad hares in March. The office of judge 
is as important amongst the breeders of greyhounds as among tracta- 
rians is that of a bishop. The slipper is a man of equal repute with 
the parish sexton, and the trainer is looked upon by his employers 
with the same respect that the crones in the village pay to the par- 
son's clerk. The time is nearly forgotten when Major Topham's 
Snowball challenged the world from the wolds of Malton ; or when 
Lord Orford presided over a club at Swaff^ham, in Norfolk, limited 
to twenty-four members, each of whom was obliged to take one, 
letter of the alphabet, and name every dog in accordance with his 
own allotted letter. From the example set by that * Coursing 
* Society ' has the taste for the most elegant of the tribe canisj the 
greyhound, been spread over the wide margin of Great Britain. 
The heaths and downs of Newmarket and Ashdown quickly fol- 
lowed on the heels of SwafFham, and Ridgway held its. annual 
gathering. With the force of those bright examples before them, 
the coursers of England, who until then merely ran their Jogs 
near home, and were almost unknown to each other, resolved 
to meet at Liverpool and test the quality of rival kennels on 
the plains of Altcar. How the mania has diffused itself no man 
needs to be reminded. The Waterloo Cup is a Derby amongst 
greyhounds, the winner becomes a dog of dignity, and has his 
day as a hero of his race. The mission of a canine ambassador 
to Jupiter has been recorded in pagan fable, and the honour 
in which he is said to have failed has been bestowed upon his 
fellows of a later age in the shape of a code of laws termed Na- 
tional. An infringement of those Jaws we hope never to see 
either at Altcar in Lancashire, where the higher authorities do con- 
gregate, or at Marham in Norfolk, where the remembrance of Lord 
Orford still tempts the neighbouring gentry to display their fondness 
for the leash and the emulation of its glories. That times and 
seasons have changed, both with racing horses and racing dogs, is 
obvious to every one who studies the Racing or the Coursing 
Calendar. They begin early and they leave off late. The old 
maxim of waiting for winter is obsolete. Our friends in the land 
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o* cakes began last year to run their dogs in public before Michael- 
mas, the first meeting being held in Lanarkshire. The hares were 
neither over-plentiful nor strong ; but nevertheless they had a bumper, 
with twenty brace at the slips for their St. Leger and ten for their 
Douglas Cup. The latter prize was carried off very gallantly by a 
Southron, Hobbie Bird, the property of Mr. Hill, hastily transferred 
at Baldock to the kennel of Mr. Hoof, with four others and some 
puppies, for the sum of 300 guineas. These prices would doubtless 
have astonished the gentlemen of the old school we speak of, but 
are by no means uncommon in this generation. Bedlamite earned, 
if we mistake not, no less than 390/. in the first year of his sultan- 
ship, and might have been sold over and over again for 500 guineas. 
The fashion of breeding and the fashion of having what is considered 
the best blood has enhanced the value of good greyhounds to such 
an extent that a dog of merit will always command a high price 
after his labours in the field have ceased to remunerate his owner. 
In October thirty-two coursing meetings took place, showing a total 
six times as large as that of an entire season in Great Britain and 
Ireland a quarter of a century ago. Among the most noteworthy 
were the Vale of Clwyd, the Amesbury, and the Ashdown Park. 
To the former some of the most celebrated kennels in England, 
Wales, and Scotland sent their representatives, the winner of each 
stake being son or daughter of a high-priced stud sire. This was a 
new and highly successful meeting, but the hares, as a rule, were 
scarcely old enough. Towards the middle of the month the splendid 
downs of Amesbury were visited by the Wiltshire (and other) Cham- 
pions, who left the honours of the more northern clubs to be 
divided between friends nearer home. No less than 112 entries 
were made. Hear this, ye gentlemen of the pig-tail and square-toe 
school, if ye still live to enjoy the sport ye loved. Operations com- 
menced at the big druidical stones, and terminated, after a fine day's 
running, »t the same spot. There the hares were numerous and 
stout, but many weak ones were found at the intermediate meets, 
the clever little honest Trip-the-Daisy carrying the Champion Cup 
to her home hard by. It was computed that at this meeting the 
judge rode a hundred miles per day ; the slipper also must have 
walked a few. At the end of the month Cardington clashed, to its 
loss, with Ashdown Park. Although the former went to the wall, 
it afforded ample testimony to the value of a good sire, as before 
hinted, the stock of Black Cloud having carried all before them. 
The grander meeting of the two was not of its usual grandeur. The 
stakes, in spite of the patronage of the noble, the iashionable, and 
the beautiful, did not fill well ; yet the sport was excellent, and the 
appetite not cloyed by surfeit. The trials were over each day by 
four o'clock, and the judge satisfied his jury. Differing from the 
practice of ^ court of law, each juror in a coursing case sees the 
plaintiff only (his own dog). This brings us into November, the 
olden date of coursers emanating from their quiet homes, and to 
Newmarket. On the expiration of one clear week from its racing 
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finish, the heath wais again visited by a host ; but of a more sober 
description than that which had so lately witnessed Sweepstakes, 
Handicaps, and Nurseries. To novices in coursing we know not a 
meeting more likely to be gratifying than that of Newmarket— plenty 
of open country, plenty of strong hares, and plenty of room to ride : 
the latter an important feature, for the lads on horseback there do 
ride, and catch as catx:h you can a glimpse of your dogs should be 
the motto of the judge, who we may say, par parenthhe^ did not ride 
quite so well to his greyhounds as we have seen them ridden to. 
There is one doleful drawback to this meeting which should not be 
passed over in silence — it is the sight of the rueful countenance put 
on by every visitor as he reads the items of his long bill on Saturday. 
The hotel-keepers seem resolved to keep people away by the 
enormity of their charges, a consummation not to have been wished 
in November last, when a magnificent meeting at Coquetdale had 
robbed the town of others of its laurels. One of the numerous 
Hampton Court Meetings followed, where the hares had to struggle 
with long grass before they could look back at the greyhounds : the 
coursers of Newmarket laugh at them, as well they may; the 
cockneys, however, call it coursing, and if they are pleased we are 
contented. The Altcar Club had an immense gatheriog, head-quar- 
ters being at the Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool — nine miles off — z long 
way to ride back to dinner after having mounted your palfiey at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The rail helps you, and if not too thoroughly 
drenched and too tired, you may make yourself pretty comfortable. At 
this meeting the Croxteth kennel was in high force. In the follow- 
ing week no end of meetings came off, the partisans of each vowing 
that his own was the best, whether in bares, greyhounds, or com- 
pany. At Baldock, Mr. Purser's kennel was almost as successful 
as it had been at Cardington ; and at Chilton, the pretty little Trip 
the Daisy added the Berkshire Stakes to her previous winnings. 
Lincoln and Hereford, Flint and Worcester-shires, all-*ad their 
benefits. A lull generally comes on as mid-winter approaches, 
and this season varied not from its predecessors. Many minor 
meetings came off, the best, perhaps, being that of Sudbury, where 
the cry again was. Trip the Daisy. She disposed of the before- 
unconquered Pride of the Village (one of Mr. Bland's 300 guineas 
lot, purchased at Hampton Court) in her penultimate trial, and in 
her ultimate one she settled the claims of Magi (a neat son of Bedla- 
mite) to superiority. The next week came a frost, a chilling frost, 
and with it letters from one courser announcing, and from another 
contradicting, loss of temper in a third. As his dogs are sold — ^not 
at Aldridge's, where several have lately changed hands, but privately 
— we trust that ere this spring be ended his equanimity will have 
returned, and his kennel be replenished with fresh greyhounds,. 

No sooner had the wind veered round towards the jsouth-west, 
and blown the weather back to Lapland, than again were coursers 
sprinkled o'er the plain. On the Downs of Chilton in Berkshire, 
on the plains of Altcar in Lancashire, at Cockermouth in Cumber- 
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land, at Coole m the co. Cork, all, all were busv with the leash 
before the frost had lost three links of its departing coat of mail. 
At the first-named merry little meeting, hares in several instances 
beat the greyhounds to a stand-still — ^seven only, says ' The Field,* 
having been killed in two days. The Altcar Club, under, as the 
playbills have it, distinguished patron^e, saw contests carried on 
between some of the best * longtails ' in England ; a daughter of 
Weapon defeated a daughter of Bedlamite in the deciding struggle 
for the Members* Cup : the * maiden * winner (in a stake with 
twenty-six runners) will help to send on high the name of his sirej 
Skyrocket. The meeting was a glorious one, with dogs enough at 
the slips to please all parties, except the hares. Cockermouth and 
Cork were alike successful. It would be difficult to guess at the 
degree of satisfaction which coursers will derive from sport to come 
during the remnant of the season before them. Those who have 
nominations for the Great Waterloo Cup are looking forward most 
anxiously for Wednesday fortnight, when Liverpool will again 
receive them at head-quarters. Other§ will be testing the power 
of puppies and the stamina of aged dogs in no less than twenty-six 
different places during this short month. The gatherings advertised 
for Newmarjcet (champion — of hotel bills), for the Amicable Club, 
in the Home Park, Hampton Court, where hares treat greyhounds 
much as eels treat cooks, and thread the crowd because they are 
used to it, for Chilton, where it may reasonably be anticipated they 
will again evince a dislike to that species of trade and barter which 
is seasonably carried on between itinerant vendors of their beavery 
skins, and the policeman's ' intended ' in want of hearthstones ;, and 
For two places further north, will be certain to injure each other. 
Greyhounds, despite their speed, are not ubiquitous — the favours of 
their owners must be divided — the clashing of minor meetings is 
unavoidable ; but the grand gathering of Waterloo, where a fresh 
puisne judge goes on circuit, will enhance the fame of Lynn, and 
reign triumphant as a Triton amongst the minnows. 
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Frozen out Fox-hunters. — The Spring Handicaps. — The Turkish Baths at New** 
maikct.— The Rival Grand Nationals. — Breeding Intelligence.— -Hunting De- 
spatches. — ^Lord Frederick Carpenter's Vacation Ramble in Italy* — Racing 

• Obituary, and Sales of the Month. 

January, with its Siberian frost, Was a far better enemy to sporting men tfian 
even its predecessor December ; and among the class for whom public ttaeetings 
were got .up, and subscriptions entered into, it is surprising tiat fox-hunters 
were not included ; for to be cut out of a month's sport is no joke to a man 
with ten horses, hacks iii proportion, a dog cook, and a fashionable hunting 
groom. And although plenty of amusement was within his reach in the metro- 
polis, if he swriv^sd the railway journey there-, still the word < thaw,' if his heart 
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were opened, would be found as definitirely written upon k^ as Nelson 
declared ' Frigates ' would be on his, while waiting for reinforcements from 
home to intercept the French fleet. And we beliere neither the light comedy 
of Charles Mathews, the serio-comic powers of Robson, the harrowing dying 
agonies of Wigan, or the tragic heroism of Fechter, were half 80 anxiously 
watched as the rample sound of a woman's patten in the street, which was the 
great object of delight of the late Lord Forester when he lived at Melton. 
But it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good ; and if those who have 
jobbed horses have been sufferers, the jobbers themselyes have had a rare turn, 
and would hardly hare cared, in a professional point of. view, if the frost had 
continued until May-day. Trainers have suffered also not a little by the 
Norwegian character of the ground, and scarcely a horse will be found fit for 
the February meetings, the failures of which may be reasonably anticipated. 
At the Corner there has been as little movement among the Derby cracks, as 
there has been with them on their respective wolds ; and the touts, in conse- 
quence, have been driven, like the robins, to the haunts of men, and have beeo 
beguiling their time in penning their surmises, to those who are weak enough to 
pay for them. The advertising prophets seem not to have been frozen- out, by 
their appeals in * Bell's Life * and * The Era ;* but it strikes us as somewhat 
strange that these sporting Mentors don't lay out a small portion of their earn- 
ings on a private tutor, who, by the aid of Lindley Murray, would infuse a 
slight portion of English grammar into their advertisements. Truly, if the 
schoolmaster is * abroad,' here is a class worthy of his attention. Both in the 
North and South we learn that the indulgence in the festivities of the season 
at the various trainers have been kept up in a manner wcHthy of the olden 
times. Balls have been all the rage, and some of our best performers in the 
silk jacket have proved themselves equal adepts in evening costume, on the 
chalked floor. Vans, also, that have been used in conveying Derby and Leger 
winners over the kingdom have, by the simple contrivance of removing the 
partition down the centre and placing forms on each side, been turned into 
conveying large parties of the fair sex over downs and roads which otherwise 
would have been inaccessible ; and the peals of laughter which the letting 
down the door and emancipating the inmates Called forth from the rustics 
were as hearty as any heard at a Drury Lane pantomime. Dundee is gradually 
coming back to his old price, but no move has yet been made with respect to 
Big Ben, nor is his owner likely to disturb him until he has made up his 
mind about his spring engagements. But when he does light the match, the 
mine will be sprung upon the Ring, as it was with Weatherbound, and lucky 
will be those who escape being among the killed and wounded. Kettledrum 
does not sound quite so well as he did, and the constant nibbling at York- 
minster by one who knows full well how many shillings go to a pound is 
gradually bringing this good-looking Newminster colt into repute. We shall, 
however, doubtless hear more about the stable when the Oates's emigrate to 
Newmarket, which, we learn, it is their intention to do forthwith as soon as 
their stable arrangements and Turkish bath are completed. The latter is now 
become quite an < institution ' at Newmarket, and not before it was wanted; for 
horses with * legs,' except in two or three stables, whom it would be invidious 
to mention, are as rare as a tortoiseshell tom cat. The bath, also, we are 
assured, has led to a study of Turkish life and manners ; and < Eothen,' and 
Miss Pardoe's * City of the Sultan,' and other oriental works of travel and 
fiction are as eagerly perused by those who formerly confined their reading to 
a Sheet List, a < Bell's Life,' with the fight for the championship, or a last 
dying speech and confession of some notorious criminals This healthy 
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change, we hope, will be persevered in ; and the ready willingness to adopt 
such an improvement as the Turkish bath, in a place which has always been 
governed by ancient prejudices, proves that it is impossible to stop the spread 
of human knowledge among any circle of persons. But while thus speaking 
favoiuably of the Turkish bath, we must not be supposed to give our entire 
adhesion to it, to the exclusion of the old-fashioned mode of preparing horses. 
But we regard it as the most useful auxiliary in getting superfluous flesh o^ 
gross horses, as well as off animals with delicate fore legs, and suspicious back 
sinews, that ever was invented. Yet if two horses came to the post to run the 
Caesarewitch course, one prepared with the bath, and the other under the old 
system of Whitewall and Danebury, we would dare wager the two Johns had 
both the favourite and the winner. Judging from the returns from New- 
market the Heath tax must be producing a flourishing revenue to the authori- 
ties, inasmuch as Josh Dawson pays for 42, Godding for 45, Hayhoe for 23, 
Henlock for 17, T. Jennings for 16, W. Butler for 18, H. Bradley for ip, 
Sam Rogers for 13, Anthony Taylor for 10, W. Martin for 10, and R. Cot- 
ton for 9 ; so that the expenditure in the place must be considerably increased 
and the local burdens much diminished. 

In die North, John Scott's lot number no less than 70, and John Osborne, 
with 52, is next, being nine above Tom Dawson. In the south, William Day 
is preparing 43 to puzzle the bookmakers with ; and Hughes is aiming at the 
same thing at Epsom with 26. The anticipations of a grand season, therefore, 
may be fairly made, and we shudder at the thoughts of reading the analyses of 
the handicaps that will be given to the world prior to the day. The Chester 
had a clear lead of the other handicaps, and Mr. Bright could not have been a 
sterner reformer than Mr. Topham, when he put Joskin top weight, thus at 
once putting an end to the idea his late owner indulged in of his having no 
more than 6 st. 10 lb. on him. That juvenile offender, the Earl of Essex, he 
also checked in his career ; and although it is attempted to be maintained that 
the light weight upon Ch^re Amie negatives the good effect of such examples 
as the above, still we believe that the filly in question over two miles will never 
hurt any one but her backers, providing she met anything in die shape of race- 
horses ; and there is evidendy a strong desire on the part of the handicapper to 
give the old uns a greater chance than they have of late had in the Cup. The 
City and Suburban has a miraculous entry, and the Metropolitan is < coming 
* again.' How they will find jockeys for the former race is a mystery, and it 
will behove owners to look out in time for light weights. The Grand National 
at Liverpool has the appearance of being a great success ; and among the new 
candidates for jumping honours, and the investiture of the Bath in Becher's 
Brook, may be mentioned Newcasde, Master Bagot, Lovett, Mr. Philippe, 
Killegrew, and Margery Daw. Already several * safe uns ' are reported ; but 
the public are so cautious now in their dealings in this race, that very litde 
money can be got out of an animal, compared to what was to be had in the 
good old dmes. Jerusalem, the Worcester winner, has been destroyed as 
effectually with 1 2 st. 2 lb. as his namesake was by Titus ; and from Mr, 
Topham having put up Cosmopolitan to within 2 lb. of him, it is quite clear 
he had the office about * the Hereford affair,' and learnt the heavy pecuniary 
loss which his success there occasioned to his party. The Gendemen's Grand 
Nationals, which are the result of the highly successful Meeting at Market 
Harborough last year, are just now a fertile topic of debate in all hunting 
circles. The change in the venue of the old Hunt Steeple Chase to Chel- 
tenham, by Mr. Rowlands, and his conditions, do not seem to have taken with 
the Quom and Pytchley men, and a formidable opposition has been got up to 
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him in the shape of another < National' on the same course at Farndon 
HiM as was used last jestr. Both are aristocratic af^rs, a Duke being at the 
head of the list of stewards ; but the Market Harborough one is at present the 
strongest in poiot dE aristocratic patronage : and certainly the country must be 
deemed the fitted for testing the merits of a hunter. Moreover, the principle 
on whidi it is carried on being the * voluntary one,' the success of die 
Steeple Chase, like that of any measure connected with the Church, ought to 
be more assured, than when the rate is attempted to be enforced by compul- 
sion. The conntr}', as we have said before, will be the same as last year, but a 
great improvement will be made in it by removing the most serious part of the 
objection to the fence, the horses jumped to get into the lane ; and the Stand 
being erected alongside the run in, the hill will be reserved for the carriages of 
the county families who were before almost shut out entirely from any ^ght of 
the race. The scratch Steeple Chase is also, we are glad to say, abolidied, as 
it was decidedly infra dig* for Leicestershire to see farmers' boys in corduroy 
trousers, and piles of saddle cloths under them, scrambling over the 
fences. Still, while thus urging the claims of the Market Harborough race, 
there is no reason whatever why the union ol* the Cheltenham rival with The 
Grand Military should not also produce an equally fine encounter. And appre- 
ciating the motives of the promoters of each, we cordially wish both of them 
may be successfU. Of Stud news there is as yet litde stirring ; and owners 
of stallions, except the very ehte ones, can hardly judge of the number of mares 
their horses are likely to have. Old Touchstone has at last retired into private 
life, after having done the state more service than any horse of late dmes. If 
we err not, Orlando is now the senior on the list, and he looked so fresh when 
we saw him the other day, and his declining years set so lighdy on him, he 
bids fair to be long the pride and prop of die Court paddocks. Out of the 
yearlings there, those that took our fancy the most, were a couple of Orlando 
colts out of Stamp and the Arrow, and a filly by Gemma di Vergy, out of 
The Deformed, which was very bloodlike, with a monstrous deal of the Sir 
Hercules' character about her. The Fallow Bucks, also out of Flight and 
Amazon, were very clever, and looked like making into money. Considering 
the inclemency of the weather, it is wonderful in what a perfect state of 
health Ransom had got his animals ; and judging by their prestige and looks, 
the June sale bids fair to realize more than they have ever yet done, and such 
as will satisfy the most rigid economists of the Court. At Eltham, the sanitary 
condition of Mr. Blenkiron's lot is excellent ; and the size and quality of the 
Marsyas yearlings surprises every one. As usual, he has some very fine 
Kingstons, but there is a shortness about them which will hardly preserve their 
popularity. The Russians have lost Rifleman ; and the Australians, two new 
importations in King of the Isles and Henry of Burgundy, solely through the 
insufficiency of provender on the voyage. We fear, therefore, the Londesbo. 
rough mares, which Mr. Fisher sent out, will sadly miss the Grimston combin 
of Scott, whose endeavours to obtain a situation as private trainer we hope will 
not long be unsuccessful. Marionette, the handsomest Touchstone we have 
seen for years, and of which Sheffield Lane may well be proud, has been sta- 
tioned at Edward Day's paddocks at Warfield ; and it is wonderfvd to see how 
he has fiiraished, and what an immensity of quality there is about him. Mr. 
Barber's horses and mares are on sale, as well as several of Mr. Thomas Daw- 
son, who rivals John Osborne in ;}ie extent of his lot. Stockwell's subscrip- 
tion was daily expected to close when we last heard of him, and Saunterer, 
whose late owner has been amusing himself during the frost by matching his 
Shetland pony with * Buck ' up, to beat a man at 1 50 yards v and in which he 
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was unsuccessful, Irom there not being time for the anifoal to get into his action, 
has plenty of mares coming to him. 

As there has not been much beyond a week's hunting since Our last, o«rt- 
return list of runs must naturally be briefer than usual. In Yorkshire the 
York and Ainsty recommenced on Tuesday with a fair good run from Mr. 
Swann's whin of an hour and forty minutes, and on the following day Lord 
Middleton showed some nice sport from Mr. Thompson's coverts at Sheriff 
Hutton. The Duke of Cleveland gives up at the close of the aeadott, and liaS 
convened a meeting of the managers of the Durham and the Hurworth at 
Darlington at the end of the month to consider a proposition relative to his 
country. His Grace's offer, we have reason to believe, is to divide his country 
between the Durfiam and the Hurworth ; but this may not meet with the appro- 
bation of all the gentlemen of the Raby Hunt, who may wish to keep up the 
title. Should the arrangement, however, be carried out it may prove beneficial 
to Mr. Bell and the Cleveland farmers, who will no doubt be ready to relieve 
Mr. Wilkinson of his Yorkshire country. In Leicestershire matters are all 
going on smoothly, and Lord Stamford having, through Lord Wilton's kind 
interference with the owners of coverts, come to a proper understanding with 
them, has officially announced his continuing in office in the Ouom country. 
Melton is beginning to fill again, and the aristocratic corps dramatique are 
about to give another series of performances to aid the local charities. 
Mr. Drake on the 26th, the first day after the frost, had a magnificent run 
from Wrenford Gorse to Wortley Wood ; and those- who attempted to dictate 
to him about his huntsman must be sadly grieved to think they will lose so 
thorough a master of the noble science by such a silly and uncalled-for act. 
Hampshire is fest rising in importance as a hunting country, and Winchester, 
from being in the centre of so many packs, is the head-quarters of numerous 
sportsmen, who find ample accommodation on fair terms. The H. H. have 
d<me nothing up to the present time worthy of note, which we are inclined to 
attribute to their dog packs being rather too large a class of hound for a cold 
scenting country, and we wish more foxes remunerated Fisher's endeavours to 
give satisfection. The Vine returns continue very good, and Mr, Whieldon 
and Humphrey Pearce, from their indefatigable attention to their hounds, 
have got them in capital working order. But the Hursley have had two 
extraordinary days, which exhibited the merits and condition of the pack in an 
eminent degree. One was from the kennels on the 2 ist, and ended with a kill 
in the open, after a run of one hour and forty-five minutes. From the con- 
dition of the men and the horses during the foneral it may fairly be termed a 
regular steamer, and many who were out, and in the habit of taking a Turkish 
bath, had no occasion for it for a day or two. The other was from Cranbury 
Park can the 25th, when after giving a good account of one fox, later in the 
afternoon they came across a second in Sparrow Grove, when the pack ran 
fairly away from all the field, with the exception of half a dozen who were 
fortunate enough to keep with them. Neither Summers nor his son were any- 
where near the hounds, who perseveringly stuck to their fox, and ran him to 
earth in Stoneham Park. But while glancing at the various packs in this 
neighbourhood, it would be unfair not to bestow some flight notice on 
Mr. James Dear's harriers, which to the lovers of actual hunting wiM afford 
the greatest satisfaction. They meet twice a week ifi the neighbourhood of 
Winchester, and nearly always have a run, although their owner has no whip, 
and leaves his little pets to themselves. The Duke of Beaufort's health is almost 
completely re-established, and his approaching birthday will be celebrated as 
usual by the Lawn meet and those princely festivities peculiar to Badminton, 
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Racing topics continue to be scarce, and are confined to the late sales, the 
handicaps, and * Lord Frederick's ' recent tour on the Continent. Two 
months back we chronicled his departure, and we have now the pleasing duty 
to announce his return with a stomach as straight as his back, owing to the 
difficulty he experienced in getting anything to suit his palate. We have not 
yet had the MS. of his travels placed in our hands ; but, from what we could 
gather from him^ it is clear, as we suspected, he did not go about with his eyes 
shut. Always libecal in his views, and free from the slightest sectarian bias, it is 
not to be supposed he could view the present state of Italy with feelings of satisfac- 
tion ; and, while paying a noble tribute to the obligations she is under to Nature, 
he was fain to confess her population was three hundred years behind the age we 
live in. The cause of such debasement he quickly discovered by means of that 
plain common sense which has been the means of his advancement in life. * Italy,' 
he exclaimed with the gravity of a Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons, 

* has but two things belonging to her, and those §he does not want, viz. priests 

* and soldiers, and had I the power both should be swept away.' As a sanitary 
reformer he condemned, in the strongest manner, the filth of Naples ; and as a 
social one, he regretted very much the abject state of submission to which the 
people of Rome were reduced. The cuisine of the hotels was by no means 
in accordance with his tastes ; and the flavourless fish, the dry kid, the substi- 
tute for mutton, the sour bread, the goat's milk butter, and the thin wine 
hardly compensated for the pleasure which the inspection of those marvellous 
wonders of antiquity in the City of the Caesars afforded him. Whether his 
lordship had an interview with the Pope or not we are unable to state ; but had 
the Holy Father sent for him to the Quirinal, we are quite satisfied * he would 

* have heard of something to his advantage.* But now the Chester Cup and the 
Derby will have to take precedence over the political complications of Italy ; 
and, strengthened by our English diet and sound wines, he will enter the arena 
armed at all points, and with a body of followers strong enough to secure the 
success of any enterprise, if fortune continues to smile on him. 

Our Sporting Obituary list contains but two names, both of which are de- 
serving of a slight notice in our Magazine, for both were bookmakers, but in a 
different sense. One was Mr. Justice, whose blue coat, yellow waistcoat, and 
drab trousers proclaimed the school of country gentlemen to which he belonged. 
Formerly he was one of our largest betters on the Turf, and the breath of 
scandal never attached to his name during the many years he was on it. Ori- 
ginally he held an appointment in Somerset House, but on his retirement he 
settled down in Shropshire, where as a magistrate and landlord he was very 
popular. The other name, Mr. White, is more known in literary sporting 
circles than in any other, as, under the signature of * Martingale,' he wrote a 
trio of very pleasing works, entitled, * Sporting Scenes and County Characters,' 
and < English Country Life,' and * Turf Characters,' which were very well re- 
ceived at the tiine. His fancy was as exuberant as his disposition was mild ; 
and as the responsible Turf editor of the < Doncaster Gazette,' he illumined 
that well-conducted provincial journal with a vast quantity of original and 
interesting matter. 

The sales of the month have not been very important ; the chief of them 
being that of Lord Winchilsea, who, if he lost money by Defender, did not 
take much harm by his yearlings. Lord Westmoreland's hunters fetched fair 
prices, but Mr. Hutchinson, the Tanner, who raced under the name of Mr. 
Smith, realized very little for his lengthy team. Mr. Hutchinson is, we un- 
derstand, a very eccentric person, and for years has never read but three books 
in the world, and these he is in the habit of doing daily. And when our 
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readers are informed, that they consist of the Bible, * The Duke of Welling- 
* ton's Despatches,' and the < Racing Calendar,' they will easily account for the 
names he used to give his animals — such as Little David, The Covenant Bow, 
The Cave Adullam, Coppersmith, Never Despair, and F. M. the Duke of Duty. 
His failure in business under such circumstances was not surprising, for he 
would have had no more chance against such men as Messrs. Laurence and 
Streatfeild, the heads of his profession, than he would have done had he run on 
foot against Miss Julia over the Two- Year-Old Course at Goodwood. 



THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

' After a storm a calm,' says the old adage, and although the commence- 
ment of last month found me labouring under an emharras de richesses, towards 
the end of January there is very little to notice in the way of novelties pro- 
duced in the musical or dramatic world. This, in a great measure, is owing 
to the continued success of most of the Christmas pantomimes and bur- 
lesques ; and as the treasury receipts in most instances still present a pleasing 
and profitable aspect, managers, with one or two exceptions, have not deemed 
it necessary to draw on the ingenuity and talent of our aruthors ; a piece of 
forbearance for which the latter, doubtless, are anything but grateful. Not- 
withstanding that the productions this Christmas may be considered more 
than usually successful the * houses ' at many of the theatres have not been 
* overflowing ' to that extent which it is customary to expect at the present 
season of the year. This may be attributed to many causes which collectively 
or individually act in a manner prejudicial to the interest of the manager. 
The intense cold which has prevailed during the greater part of January nas 
doubtless caused many a paterfamihas to think twice before quitting his snug 
fireside, and, after braving the cutting east wind in his transit to the theatre, 
and the numerous draughts and currents of air which are inseparable in most 
cases in all our large establishments, find himself about midnight with the 
pleasing prospect of making the return journey, the thermometer having, in 
all probability, faUen some eight or ten degrees since he quitted home. The 
depressed state of trade, too, and the high price of coals and provisions, 
doubtless cause a temporary restriction on the amusements of the middle 
classes ; whilst the midnight meetings in Hyde Park, which for one week drew 
many thousands to that spot, whether for the purpose of disporting them> 
selves on the ice, or enjoying the cheap but rather frigid entertainment of 
looking on, must have attracted many who would otherwise, most likely, 
have dropped in at some temple of the drama. But although 'business' 
(theatrically speaking) might have been better, it must not by any means be 
considered bad ; and Jack Frost having at last taken his leave, we may hope 
with the favourable reaction that will follow that for some weeks to come 
burlesque and pantomime may yet hold their ground. At the Royal English 
Opera, Covent Garden, Mr. Alfred Mellon's opera of * Victorine ' has been 
reyived, the part of the heroine (originally played by Mile. Parepa) 
passing into the hands of Miss Louisa Pyne, whose vocalization, in many 
instances approaching the marvellous, in none more so than in the rondo 
finale f which may justly be termed the perfection of female vocaUzation. 
Numerous alterations have been made in the music, affording frequent 
opportunities for the display of Miss Pyne's extraordinary vocal powers and 
her thorough knowledge of her art. Mr. Haigh sustained his original cha- 
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raoter of Michd, and his admirable tenor voice told most effectively in the 
music allotted to him ; ' This flower, dear maid/ and ' The heart that is 
' too lightly won/ well meriting the encores they obtained. Mr.H. WbartoQ 
was substituted for Mr. Santley in the part of JtUian^ and Mr. Wallworth 
sustained Mr. Honey's part of Griffon. The former gentleman left a strrag 
impression on the audience that the English opera company have sustained 
a loss not easy to replace in the services of Mr. Santley, and Mr. WaUworth, 
although a careful vocalist, is not funny. 

Mr. Balfe's latest opera, * Bianca^* which was withdrawn during the early 
days or rather nights of the pantomime, has also been reproduced, and con- 
tinues to attract crowded houses. Several judicious excisions have been 
made in the opera^ thereby bringing the entertainment to a close at a rea'ion- 
able hour. The music of this, Mr. Balfe's most ambitious ei!brt, is rapidly 
improving upon acquaintance, although the airs are not calculated to 
attain the world-wide celebrity of * The Bohemian Girl.' Tani mieusa for 
Mr. Babbage. 

At the Adelphiy a long line of carriages ' setting down,' and numerous 
' parties' turned away unable to obtain seats, attest to the long endariag 
popularity of * The Colleen Bawn ' and Mr. Byrto's burlesque of * Hue 
* Beard.' So great, has been the success of the former piece, that Mr. 6ou^ 
cicault has been compelled to seek the protection of ' a perpetual injunction' 
against provincial managers aftd others from pirating his drama : and a most 
formidable looking notice from his agent, Mr. J. W. Anson, has been issued, 
holding forth all the terrors of the law, damages and costs. Apropos of 
copyright, other authors besides Mr. Bourcicault have deemed it advisable to 
give employment to the gentlemen of the long robe to enable them to hold 
their own.. Mr. Charles Keade, the novelist, has commenoed an action in the 
Court of Common Pleas against Mr. Conquest, of the Qrecian Theatre, for 
having played a dramatic version of * Never too late to Mend,' of which 
Mr. Beade was the author and registered proprietor. After hearing the 
arguments pro and con their lordships took time to consider their verdict. 
Mr. Lane, of the Britannia Theatre, was likewise possessed with the happy 
idea that an admirable drama might be adapted from the ' Message &om the 
' Sea,' which lately appeared in the Ghrie^mas number of ' All the Year 
' Bound.' In this the enterprising manager reckoned without his host, foe he 
' rec^ved a ' message,' or letter from Mr. Charles Diekens of such an alarming 
nature, treating of the pains, costs, and penalties attendant on in£riogemeDt 
of copyright that hd (Mr. Lane) was glad to withdraw the promised treat 
from his bills and substitute some other novelty for the inhabitants of 
Hoxton and the parts adjacent. A compromise has since been come to, 
and the piece hm been produced. 

At the Princess's, Mr. Byron's pantomime of ' Robinson Crusoe,' and the 
artistic performance of M. Fechter in ' Buy Bias,' and < The Corsicaa 
' Brothers,' played alternately, continue to attract crowded houses. 

The managers of the Olympic Theatre produced, on the 21st ult., a nev 
comedietta entitled, * A Change for the Better.' It does not even possess the 
merit of onginality, being merely an adaptation from thd French ' LaFpemi^ 
Bide ;' and in point of construction and dialogue is far bdow the average of 
pieces usually provided by those clever caterers for the public amusement, 
Messrs. Robson and Emden. A young gentleman^ Mr. Chiverton (Mr.W. 
Gordon), i& in love with a handsome widow,, ifrs» Fonrom (MissCliffcM-d)^ some- 
what his senior in years, and whose niece, Clara (Miss Mughes)^ inspires a 
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tender passion in the bosom of an elderly gentleman, Mr, Forbes (Mr. Horace 
Wigan). This is evidently all wrong, May and I>ecember whichever way we 
turn ; and so to extricate the characters from their dilemma the author inge- 
niously contrives that Mrs, Fonrose is inspired with the idea that a sedate 
geotleman like Mr, Forbes is better adapted to her circumstances than the 
youthful Mr. Chiverton^ whilst the latter, like all interesting young men 
(on the stage), being bound to marry some one, offers his hand and heart to 
Clara^ and I presume everybocty is * made happy.' Doubtless, some private 
and confidential conversation takes place at the ' wing,' or in the green room, 
for to the audience, at least, no particular explanation was vouchsafed for 
everybody changing everybody's mind. Miss Clifford, who made her first 
appearance, exerted herself to the best of her ability in a part that might 
have been made more prominent in the hands of a finished artiste like Mrs. 
Stirling ; and Mr. Horace Wigan displayed his usual amount of care and study 
a^ a dry and unsentimental gentleman of mature age, evincing, as he always 
does, much attention to the ' make up.' Mr. Gordon played with gentlemanly 
ease, and Miss Hughes with delicacy and taste in the parts allotted to them. 
in order to make some atonement for their shortcomings on the former 
occasion, the managers on Monday night produced a piece (from the French 
of course) entitled 'Old Trusty,' which met with decided success. Adam 
Briar (Mr. Addison) is a species of heir-loom in the family of the Daventrys ; 
and having served the father and grandfathei^of Herbert Daventry (Mr. W. 
Qordon), we find him in the service of the latter gentleman and his wife 
(Miss Marston). His old-fangled notions and twaddling propensitiea are 
looked upon with an eye of scorn by the trim footman Dingle (Mr. Horace 
Wigan) and the pert lady's-maid Hutchinson (Mrs. Emden), added to which 
his mistress evidently thinks him awkward and obtrusive. The end of it is, 
that just as the poor old man is being turned out of what has been his home 
fcHT so many years, a letter is discovered by means of which Mrs, Daventry 
ascertains that Adam Brtaa^ has been instrumental in rescuing her brother 
firom some unpleasant gambling transactions, by placing his hard-earned 
savings at the service of the youthful defaulter Lionel (Mr. G. Murray), which 
act of generosity on the part of the old retainer has the effect of turning the 
tide entirely in his favour. The weight of the piece falls upon Mr. Addison, 
wko displayed much artistic skill in his delineation of Adam Briar, while 
Mr. Horace Wigan was humorous and consequential as the London 
< Jeames ;' and Mrs. Emden infused an amount of pertness and vivacity into 
her part of the lady's-maid, which I am happy to say, servant-galism, even in 
the nineteenth century, has not yet attained to. 

Not content with the crowded houses which have nightly attended the 
performance of the pantomime of * Peter Wilkins,' Mr. £. T. Smibh on 
Monday last commenced an engagement with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and 
not only a house crammed to the ceiling, but a large amount of money turned 
away from the doors, afforded another proof of the manager's happy suecess 
in catering for the public In a warm and enthusiastic welcome which shook 
*■ Old Drury ' to its foundations, the audience evinced thMr feefing towards 
the actor who once more appeared upon the boards of what must ever be 
considered the home of the legitimate drama. Mr. Eean's portrayal of the cha« 
racter of Hamlet — the master-piece of the great master — ^is no affair of to-day 
or yesterday. A series of successful nights during the term of his manage-^ 
ssient of the Princesses Theatre, has long ago stamped this character upon the 
public mind as one of Mr. Kean'S' happiest efforts at the- realization of a 
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pari> which, except in the hands of an actor thoroughly capable of portraying 
the various shades of feeling which evince themselves in every line uttered by 
the unhappy Prince of Denmark, — ^must, notwithstanding the rare beauty 
of the language, fall upon the ear as somewhat * flat, stale, and unprofitable.' 
Mr. Kean was most ably seconded by Mrs. Kean, the Misses Chapman, and 
M essrs. Cathcart, Everett^ and Belton ; and the breathless attention bestowed 
by the i^udience during the play, followed by a vociferous call for the tragedian 
at the fall of the curtain, was ample proof of the success of Mr. E. T. Smith's 
latest ' spec' 

A domestic .drama at the Lyceum from the pen of Mr. John Brougham, 
and entitled *The Irish Emigrant,* aflbrds Mr. John Drew' an opportunity for 
the display of an amount of pathos and serious sentiment of which one hardly 
believed him capable, judging from the parts in which he has hitherto ap- 
peared before the public. Tom Bobolink (Mr. G. Vining) is a New York 
carter, and, happy in the possession of a neat home and a pretty wife, Pdly 
(Miss Kate Saville), is nevertheless tormented by an occasional longing for an 
amount of ' filthy lucre ' which might enable him to contemplate with be- 
coming calmness the approach of a rainy day, and put him in a position to 
pass his days like any other ' gentleman who lives at home at ease.' In the 
course of one of his journeys he finds a pocket-book containing five thousand 
dollars, of which he retains possession, and now that he has attained the 
summit of his hopes, his missies commence. Upbraided by his conscience, 
he becomes utterly wretched, and failing to find in brandy the solace which. 
he seeks from the pangs of conscience, remorse at last overcomes him, and he 
determines to restore the money to the rightful owner. On his arrival at the 
house of the latter, he is^horror stricken to find the pocket-book is gone, and 
the wished-for restitution cannot be made. Patrick 0' Brian (Mr. John Drew), 
to whom Bobolink has given work and shelter, has fortunately foimd the book 
at the cottage, and is the means of its ultimate restoration. Mr. Drew was 
constantly and deservedly applauded for the fiin he created in the comic 
portions of the Emigrant, as well as for the deep feeling he displayed in the 
more serious scenes of the drama. Mr. George Vining's impersonation of the 
burly carter was thoroughly artistic, and Miss Kate Saxon made a graceful 
and loving wife. 

The Strand Theatre has produced a two-act drama, entitled *■ The Silver 
* Wedding,* and of which Mr. J. P. WooUer is the author. There is an 
ancient custom in Germany, according to which married men are in the habit 
of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage day with a festival 
entitled die goldene Hochzeit (Golden Wedding), and, in like manner, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary is called die sUbeme Hochzeit (Silver Wedding). Max 
Mtmann (Mr. Parselle), and his wife Gertrude (Mrs. Selby), having lived fondly, 
and happily together as man and wife for a quarter of a century, have sum- 
moned their friends to the f§te of the silver wedding. A friend of Max, 
one JvdoA Braitkopf (Mr. H. J. Turner), is invited to join the festivities, and 
under the evil auspices of this gentleman, what promised to be a merry feast 
very nearly becomes a fray. Mr, or Herr Braitkopf is of a lively and con- 
vivial turn, and nothing will satisfy him but his friend Max must become a 
participator in his very reprehensible practices. Braitkopf is afflicted with a 
burning thirst, which he proceeds to quench with a flagon of wine, and compels 
Max to join him. Brandy is then suggested as a gentle stimulant before 
breakfast, and calculated to improve the appetite and impart a healthy tone to 
the stomach. They then ' blow a cloud ' together, and Max^ in order to repel 
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his friend's assertion that he is a henpecked husband, proceeds to smoke his 
pipe — not in the orchard as hitherto — but in thie flower-garden, although 
until now he has abstained from smoking there out of regard to his wife's 
request. The mild course of dissipation which Max has thus gone through 
before breakfast renders him an easy prey to the tempter, at whose instiga- 
tion he breaks off the intended marriage of his daughter Adeline (Miss F. 
Hughes) with a worthy young artist ; he quarrels with his wife, and makes 
himself so generally obnoxious to the assembled guests that they are glad to 
take their departure with the utmost haste. The treacherous friend, however, 
meets with his match in the person of Bos% MorgenratJi (Miss Charlotte 
Saunders), with whom he falls madly in love, and of course vows a total and 
immediate reform. The foolish husband, on coming to his senses, is 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, and heartily sorr\' for the misery he has 
caused to eveiy one, the more so as his rollicking friend has merely been 
indulging in his usual amount of practical joking at anybody's expense but his 
own. Max sues for and easily obtains his pardon, the youthful Adeline and 
her admirer having had the usual experience of * the course of true love,' 
&c., &c., are allowed to go on their way rejoicing, and if Judas Braithopf only 
keeps his promises of amendment it is to be hoped they all live and die 
happy. Mr. Parselle, always painstaking and gentlemanly, took another stride 
in his profession, and gave a most agreeable rendering to the fond but foolish 
husband ; Mr. Turner displayed much unctuous drollery as his dissipated 
companion ; Mrs. Selby, in a part perhaps not thoroughly suited to her, dis- 
played all the requirements of a clever actress ; and Miss Charlotte Saunders 
— ^well, Miss Charlotte Saunders acted as she always does. 

On the 9th January Mr. Howard Glover gave his annual concert at St. 
James's Hall, and a crowded audience fully testified to the judgment displayed 
by this clever composer in the programme he had arranged for the entertain- 
ment of hi« patrons. .At the head of the list appeared the names of Mr. Sims 
Keeves and Miss Arabella Goddard. The great tenor obtained a well-merited 
encore in a new ballad by Balfe, * Fresh as a rose,' and sang * Adelaida ' with 
his well-known exquisite taste, the accompaniment being played by Miss 
Goddard, who also delighted the audience with her performance of * Home, 
' sweet home,' and Benedict's fantasia on, * Where the bee sucks.' In adiition 
to the above, a host of talent, comprising the names of Mademoiselle Parepa, 
Miss Augusta Thompson, Madame Louisa Vinning, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Herr Molique, MM. Sainton and Paque exerted themselves 
to their utmost to render Mr. Glover's concert what it undoubtedly is — one of 
the best in or out of the season. The London Glee and Madrigal Union sang 
two very effective part songs, and Prince Galitzin conducted two sacred choral 
pieces, the productions of Russian composers. The concert might truly be 
called a *■ monster ' one, as it lasted nearly four hours ; but notwithstanding its 
length, so judiciously had Mr. Glover selected the various morceaux, and so 
ably were they executed by the various artistes to whom they were inti-usted, 
that the audience took no note of time. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have been resumed under most favourable 
circuQEistances, and an array of talent brought together that we have hitherto 
been accustomed to meet with only at entertainments which command a 
much higher price of admission. Miss Arabella Goddard has presided at the 
piano, and has performed admirably selected works with her customary skill ; 
her unequalled mechanical facility, her delicacy of touch and brilliancy of 
execution ehciting the most rapturous applause from the audience. M. 
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Yieuxtemps, after an absence of some years from England, made his reappear- 
ance at these concerts on the 14th of last month, and was warmly gieeted and 
applauded by the crowded assemblage. There are few, if any, violinists who 
can compete with V- Yieuxtemps, in his fuU, rich, bold, but eiquiait^y mo- 
dulated tone, whilst the manner in which he surmounts the most trying me- 
chanical intricacies causes him to stand alone and unrivalled in his profession. 
He was most ably seconded by MM. Ries, Schreurs, Webb, and Piatti, and 
afforded the pubhc an opportunity of hearing Schubert*s quartet in D minor, 
Haydn's quartet in £ major, and Beethoven's glorious; ^fi^e^ in C major, 
played in a style that may safbly be termed perfection. Madame Laura 
Baxter and Madame Louisa Yinning, the Misses Augusta Thompson and 
Lascelles sang between the instrumental pieces with the taste and musical 
abihty which they invariably display. Altogether these concerts may be 
looked upon as a ^eat success and a most convincing proof of the improved 
taste of the masses iu matters musical. Perhaps nothing better serves to 
illustrate this fact than a little incident which occurred at the first concert. 
Previous to commencing the Haydn quartet, which stood last in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Benedict requested those among the audience who were desirous 
of leaving to do so before the quartet commenced, as the noise and commotion 
of their departure not only interfered with the enjoyment of those who wished 
t6 hear the music, but was likewise a cause of considerable interruption to 
the musicians. Only a very few among the crowded assembly proved them- 
selves insensible to the beauties of the composition d the greait master, by 
hr the greater number retaining their places to the end ; and thufl by tiu8 
admirable forethought on the part of Mr. Benedict the real lovers of music 
were enabled to ksten in comfort until the termination of the concert. Ofi 
dit, that the gentleman above alluded to is busy on a new opera sliortly to be 
produced, hiaving selected for his subject the 'Colleen Bawn.' 'ilxQ com- 
poser's well-known musical ability, in conjunction with the strong interest of 
the story itself, will no doubt insure for Mr. Benedict's production a long 
and successful run. A most extraordinary account is given in the French 
papers of the success of the * Pied de Mouton * at the Porte St. Martin. The 
first hundred nights produced five hundred thousand francs (20,00(W.), the 
author's fees being no less than fifty thousand francs (2,0002.) ; and as there 
is every chance of the piece yielding as much again, according to the system 
pursued in France, the lucky author stands in a fair way of doubling his 
2,000Z. Our own authors will no doubt look upon this as an incentive 
to fresh exertions, or, what is much more probable, they will set fco work 
and translate the original. Yerily, Hhey manage these things better in 
' France.' 

J. Y. P. 
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GEORGE OSBALDESTON. 

Prolific as England has been in eminent sportsmen, they have 
been more generally distinguished by one great striking characteristic, 
or, as our neighbours on the other side of the Channel would term it, 
a specialite. For instance, the hero of Lord's would be a nobody at 
Newmarket, the Master of The Quorn would be unnoticed by the 
million at Epsom, and the crack shot of the Red House or Hornsey 
Wood Tavern would find himself quite out of his element in the 
turnip-fields of Norfolk. It is, therefore, in the capacity of one, 
who unites all these attributes in a degree, never before surpassed by 
any man, of any age or country, that we present The Squire to our 
readers, and trust that the sketch we append of his extraordinary 
career will be read with interest and profit by the rising generation 
of the Sporting World, as well as by many of his former associates,, 
who are happily still spared to us. 

Mr. George Osbaldeston was born on the 26th of December, 
1787, in Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, and was the son of 
Mr. Osbaldeston of Hutton Bushell, near Scarborough. It being 
the fashion at that time for ladies, whose means permitted it, to come 
to the metropolis for their accouchement, Yorkshire lost the honour 
of numbering among her sons one who would have done honour to 
her. And while London may be proud of The Squire as a citizen, 
yet it will scarcely be doubted, it is to the Yorkshire blood in his 
veins he was able to accomplish those wondrous feats which have 
rendered his name an undying one in the annals of English sports 
and pastimes. Losing his fether when he was only six years of age, 
Mr. Osbaldeston went to reside with his mother at Bath, where he 
received the first rudiments of his education, including riding-lessons 
from Dash, who was the most celebrated teacher of the day, his 
schools being frequented by the elite of the visitors to the city of 
Beau Nash. By him The Squire was regarded as his most pro- 
mising pupil, and was constantly in the habit of being exhibited as 
an illustration of the excellence of the system pursued in the 
academy, and which would seem to do away with the supposition 
generally entertained that ' the school ' is not the best foundation for 
the hunting field. After remaining some years at Bath, Mr. Osbal-* 
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deston was removed to Eton, where his tastes for all manly accom- 

Elishments were more developed than his fondness for Greek and 
/atin, and in the course of a short time be was recognized as the 
best bowler, the best oarsman, and the best runner in the school. 
His larking disposition and readiness to join in any species of mis- 
chief, such as poaching, tying squibs to servants' dresses and firing 
them off, running to Ascot races and back between the school 
hours, and fighting Windsor boys, brought him into frequent col- 
lisions with the authorities, and led to the infliction of corporal 
punishment to an extent which, if employed in the present day, would 
have brought about a strong protest from the editors of * The Morning 
'Advertiser* and 'The Morning Star.* As he was intended for 
Oxford, on leaving Eton he was transferred to the care of Dr* Carr, 
the Vicar of Brighton, who Was subsequently elevated to the See 
of Chichester, and who had, as may be imagined, no small difHculty 
in keeping him straight. For at that time Captain Bridges, better 
known as ' Mad Bridges,* from his foolish freak of riding down the 
Devil's Punchbowl, was the great lion of the place ; and the imita- 
tion of his equestrian feats had far more attractbn for the youthful 
Osbaldeston, than Greek plays, or the learned treatises of our emi- 
nent Divines. However, he was coached sufficiently to matriculate 
at Oxford, which he did on the 3rd of May, 1805, as a Gentleman 
Commoner of Brazennose ; and if he did not bring to that ancient 
seminary a mind richly stored with classic lore, he, at all events^ had 
little to learn in the hunting field, his career as a Master having 
already commenced with a pack of harriers, which he purchased of 
the late Lord Jersey. With these harriers, which were, in fact, 
more strictly speaking, dwarf fox-hounds bred with that judgment 
for which Lord Jersey was so remarkable, he had shown excellent 
sport over his mother's property at Button Bushell, winning 
thereby the hearts of her tenantry. At Oxford, as at Eton, the 
career of our hero was highly -characteristic of the fast school of the 
day: Diana being more his ruling goddess than Minerva, his 
health was never endangered by too close an application to his 
studies. Shortly after leaving Oxford, Mrs. Osbaldeston removed 
to the Palace at Lincoln, and her son's passion for the chase became 
still more developed by his purchasing Lord Monson's hounds, and 
hunting the Burton country for five years, to the universal satis- 
^ction of the Lincolnshire sportsmen, who presented . him on his 
retirement with a splendid silver salver ornamented with foxes* heads 
for handles. The fame of these hounds has hardly been surpassed by 
that of any pack in England, and their descendants are regarded in 
the present kennels as having * all the blood of the Howards in their 

* veins.* Mr. Osbaldeston's opinion of them almost amounted to 
idolatry, and Vaulter stood as high in his estimation as Boatswain did 
in that of Lord Byron. Speaking one day of men, manners, and 
things in general, he exclaimed with his natural enthusiasm, * People 

* say nothing is perfect in this world ; but I say my Vaulter is 

* perfect, and never told a lie in his life« I'll believe the Monson 
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' sort before any man alive.' This hound was associated with the 
celebrated Vanquisher, Furrier, and Rocket, whose names are 
regarded as household words by M. F. H*s, and will live in the 
annals of fox-hunting as Ion? as Eclipse, Childers, and Sultan in the 
history of the turf. After giving up the Burton country Mr. Osbal- 
deston went into Nottinghamshire, and hunted what was termed Jack 
Muster's country ; and as the latter refused him his kennels, he was 
compelled to build others at Thurgarton. This country being any- 
thing but a good one he did not long remain in it, but quieted it for 
The Atherstone, to which was united the Derbyshire country, he 
drafting the best portion of Lord Vernon's hounds into his own 
pack. His next step was, on the resignation of Tom Smith, to 
lake The Quorn, and Quorndon Hall. In this most aristocratic of 
all Masterships, with Tom Sebright, who commenced with him in 
Lincolnshire, as first whip, he displayed more sport and thorough 
knowledge of hunting than any of his predecessors, and his reign in 
Leicestershire has ever been regarded as * the golden age ' of the 
chase. His retirement then would not have taken place but for his 
having broken his leg when out with Lord Anson's hounds, through 
Sir James Musgrave riding over him going down a bank, and 
the wound causing the bone to protrude through his boot, the fail kept 
Jbim out of the saddle for no less a period than fourteen months, during 
which The Quorn was hunted by Tom Sebright, and whipped into 
by Dick Burton. His establishment consisted of twenty-five horses 
and seventy couple of working hounds ; and although, in modern 
times, this has been greatly exceeded, the return of sixty brace of 
foxes in one season will show how quality can make up for quantity. 
On resigning The Qiiorn to Lord Southampton, which he did in 
1826, Mr. Osbaldeston did not assume oiEce agdn until the fol- 
lowing year, when he became Master of The Pytchley, and took 
up his residence at Pitsford, bringing with him his own hounds. 
The Pytchley country was in his estimation the very best in 
England; and pleased with it and his field he threw his whole 
soul into his duties with such success that in his first season he 
had forty good days' sport out of fifty, and twenty-three extra- 
ordinary good runs in succession. At the same time, we should 
add, he was Master of The Pytchley, he hunted the Thurlow 
country, in Suffolk, for two seasons, going through the fatigue of 
travelling all night, and meeting the hounds on alternate mornings. 
Jack Stevens was then his first whip, and Jem Shirley his second 
one, and both were great favourites. At last, after a career of 
thirty-five years as Master of hounds, during which he had exhibited 
the highest qualities of his art, at a period ' when there were 
^ giants in the land,' he laid down his horn, and disposed of his 
hounds to Mr. Harvey Combe, who hunted the Old Berkeley 
country with them ; and such was their fame when they were put 
up at Hyde Park Corner, that six couple fetched no less a sura 
than 1,360 guineas* 

Thus having dismissed The Squire in one phase of his character,' 
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"y/e will turn to him in another, viz., that of a steeple-chase rider, (n 
which he had no superior, and never was beaten. At that period 
cross-country jockey ship was but little practised, and Grand Na- 
tionals and Professionals were unknown- No regular courses were 
even laid out j and if a dispute had to be settled relative to the 
superiority of a horse, four miles of the most intricate country in 
Leiciestershire or Northamptonshire was selected, and orders given 
to the riders merely to go from one point to the other. Conse- 
quently there was a greater opportunity for the display of those 
qualities which are the essentials of a steeple-cTiase jockey, viz., 
nerve, and knowledge of pace and of country, than are afforded 
in the events of the present day, which are rarely more than m 
exhibition of the game of * follow my leader.* Among the most 
celebrated of thp matches which he rode was the one between 
Clinker and Clasher for a' thousand guineas, made while he and 
Captain Ross were shooting a match at pigeons at the Red House. 
Clinker had always a first-rate reputation as a fencer, and The 
Squire was . to have ridden Clinker against him the previous year 
if he had kept sound ; but falling Jame, the match went off, according 
to the articles. The Captain happening to mention that Clinker 
was going up at TaltersalPs that afternoon, the subject wa$ re- 
newed, and after a great deal of chaffing, the match was remade, witji 
the condition of The Squire riding, a proceeding he rather objected 
to, from being at the time Hi^h Sheriff of Yorkshire ; but' as the 
stipulation was a sttte qua non^ he consented. The line dioseii wis 
from Dalby Windmill to Lipton in Leicestershire, and Dick 
Cl^ristian, then in his zenith, was put upon Clasher. The attend- 
ance was commensurate with the interest i;he event created, arfd 
thousands depended upon the result. With a view of frightening 
The Squire, the Clashers told Dick to follow in his track, and to 
ford the brook, for the purpose of saving his horse. These tactics, 
however, had quite the contrary effect to what was anticipated, as 
the following only made The Squire more determined, and the 
wading gave him a good lead, which he got by Jumping over, and 
discovering a gap in a vety awkward corner of a field, he won easily. 
On another occasion, when Master of The Pytchley, he beat 
Captain Ross on Polecat with his own horse Pilot. He also won 
two steeplerchases on Grimaldi, who, ran second to Moonraker 
for the ot. 'Albans, which race was then looked on as the Grand 
National is now. In the'Harrow country he afterwards, on Grimaldi, 
teat Moonraker,, and 6ver a frightfully severe course at Dun- 
church he defeated General Charettie on his grey horse Napoleon. On 
the Flat he was hardly as good as he was in a steeple-chase, although 
at Stpckhridge, Goodwood, Gorhambury, and Heaton Park he rode 
repeated; winners. At Newmarket, while steering Sorella for The 
Queen's Plate, he complained against Nat for riding against him 
and using unparfiamentary language; but Lord George Bentinck 
having told him that if he rode with jockeys * he must put up with 
* their manners and customs,' he did not appear again in the saddle 
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with the professionals. Lord George Bentinck^ from this remark, 
had clearly not forgotten * The Rush affair ' at Heato^i Park, which 
led; to a hostile meeting between him. and The Squire j and as 
various versions of thei story are afloat, a correct on^ may not be 
without interest. Heaton Park, which h^s long since been abolished 
^s a race meeting, was, at the period of which w© Veat, the Good- 
wood of the north, and patronized by the elite of the raping wor}<|, 
who were the guests of the noble owner of the domain. John . Scott 
always took a large string there, and the prizes wefe worth running 
for* The riders were nearly all gentlemen Jockeys, but divided into 
two classes, one of which stayed at the House, and the other at 
Manchestjer^ which was within four miles of Lofd Wilton*s seat. 
,For a long time a feeling had. prevailed amoiig the less aristocratic 
division that they had not a fair chance given them in the handicaps, 
and that too, much favour was shown to a nobl^- Lo*id, whQ, hardly 
second to any wearer of a silk jacket, was supposed to mesmerise 
the judge's eye, if we may be permitted to use the expression.. Tp 
.Strike a shivering blow at such an apparent monopoly had long be^ 
,xe3olved upon by the members of the Lower House, an J Rush proved, 
as we , subsequently shall show, a fitting instrutneji^t in theif hands. '] 
.. Rush was a rare-bred horse, being got by Humphrey CUnker oiit 
jqf.Wirey own sister to Whalebone, and .The bqvnrq gave four 
;jhundred guineas for him at Doncaster. Anxioui tp know what he 
,Was like,,iie hired a mare of Old Job. Marsqn to. try him with | and 
agreeing upon the weights, so that there should be no niistake about 
jn^ having a good horse, he gpt upon him himself, and put a jockey on 
tflf mare, land at six o'clock on the morning pjFThe S4 Leger tb^ 
.were galloped on that course. On gietting.to the Red House, The 
Squire found Rush pulling* double over the mare, but discovering a 
lot of touts at the judge's post, he stopped him, and aflgwed th^ ma^e 
to go ia by herself. The report of this trial no doubt, got Rus^h 
fevourably handicapped for Heaton Park i and on the first day of tUc 
races he ran in The Trial Stakes, but from some cause or another, 
.into which we will not inquire too closely, he was nowhere. The 
next day he was started for The Cup, and a gentleman was put in 
»to get all the House nwney, and another Commissioner was equally 
'f^Uigent at Manchester* (Jpening at lo to i h^ finishe4 at. 2 to ]^, 
;,and as The Squire was walking down,t9 the post to canter up, 
iXord George Bentinck cried out, ' 200 to loq against Riish,' * I'll 
'take loo.to 50/ replied his rider, and finding H»m go sp well wl|3i 
him^ as he returned he said, * My Lord, you can make it 2qa ^o 160,* 
. which the latter booked. Waiting on Lord Wilton? whp .rode 
.William Scott's mare Ladyle Gros, and who was backed for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, until they got to the distance, h^ came away and 
W^n in a canter, as he had previously told Mr. Ortpn, the Judge, 
he should do. Of course this sudden improvement in Rush's 
form created considerable sensation, and very unparliamentary 
language was made use of in respect to it, which was not diminished 
in intensity, by his winning the last day another race, although he 
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only pulled through by a head. Leaving immediately after the races 
for the purpose of cub-hunting. The Squire had not time to ask 
Lord George for the money he had won of him, and the matter stood 
over until the following Craven Meeting at Newmarket. Seeing 
Lord George standing with his back to the rails in the coffee-room 
yard, The bquire, thmking he had had full time to digest his loss, 
applied to him for the sum* Drawing himself up to his full height. 
Lord George exclaimed, in his haughty passionate tone, 'that he was 
' surprised he should be asked for it, and that the affair was a robbery, 

* and the Jockey Club considered it so.' On this sudden onslaugnt 
being made on him. The Squire's fingers itched for his lordship's 
nose^ but prudently recollecting that at Newmarket the person of a 
Member of the Jockey Club, or even of their humblest menial, is re.- 
garded with as much sanctity as that of the Dalai Llama in Thibet, he 
restrained hi$ feelings, but added, in a firm tone, th^t he should pay 
him. ' Can you count ?' rejoined Lord George. ' I could at Eton,' 
was the curt reply of The Squire ; and after he had had the notes slowly 
dealt out to him, he remarked to his lordship the matter would not 
end there, and that he should hear from him again, an announcement 
treated by the scion of the House of Portland with proud defiance. 
The sequel was soon guessed, but Lord George gave out he would 
not go out with our herb, * Tell him, then,' said he, ' I will pull 

* his nose at Tattersall's, and those who know me, are aware I 

* always keep my word.' This latter threat was more than the fiery 
Lord could stand, and he placed himself in the hands of the Hon. 
Col, Anson, than whom a more fitting person, from his knowledge of 
the world, bravery, and skill with arms, although he had not yet been 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, could not have been selected to 
conduct a delicate affair of this description. Wormwood Scrubbs, as 
favourite a spot for settling aristocratic differences as Moulsey 
Hurst used to be for deciding pugilistic ones, was ' the fixture ' for 
the next meeting of the pair. The hour was six : the morning a 
lovely one. Tte lark sang his matin carol, and a ploughman, ' who 

* whistled as he went for want of thought,' was driving his team in 
the field adjoining the battle ground, as it was occupied by the 
combatants. Lord George had changed his colours to those of Mr.. 
Bowes, and not a speck of white was visible about him. Wrapped 
in a large cloak, which well set forth his magnificent stature, while 
the preliminaries were being arranged he kept walking round and 
round in a circle, bis proud spirit chafing at his position ; and if he 
felt nervous it was very excusable. For to stand up at twelve paces 
against a man whom he bad so openly insulted, and who had been 
known to kill ninety-eight pheasants out of a hundred shots when 
staying with Sir Richard Sutton, and who had also over his own place, 
Ebberston, by no means a good shooting country, bagged in one day 
ninety-five brace of partridges, nine brace of hares, and five couple 
of rabbits, was no laughing matter. Moreover, to be hurled into 
eternity from such a world as that in which his lordship had been 
liviiig for years, would try the nerves of any man* 
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Not having brought pistols with them, Colonel Anson applied to 
The Squire for the loan of one of his, which he had borrowed for the 
occasion from Sir Vincent Cotton ; and having obtained it, he and 
Mr. Humphrey, who ^ waited on ' Mr. Osbaldeston, crouched under 
a ditch to avoid being seen by the ploughman, and loaded them. 
On The Squire's pistol being handed to him, he was told by his 
second he must not fire at his opponent, as he had been assured by 
Colonel Anson that Lord George felt he could not shoot at him 
after insulting him, and the latter gave Mr. Humphrey to under- 
stand he would not do so. Screwing himself upj so as not to give 
a chance away, and with his pistol close to his side, he quietly 
waited the signal. But the colonel, with the laudable desire to 
preserve Lord George's life from so dead a sHot, desired The Squire 
to keep his eye on him, when he would give the word * fire,* after 
caning, * One, two, three.* By this means the latter's aim, even if 
he had directed it, which was not the case, was diverted, and when 
the signal was delivered Lord George's bullet went over The 
Squire's head, and the latter's ball fell wide of its object. * I did 

* riot think you were so bad a shot. Squire,* cried the colonel, 
laughing ; to which he replied, rather ominoudy, * The next time it 

* might come off differently /' Happily, however, enough had been 
done to sAtisty the honour and prove the courage of both these 
Sporting Lions, and Lord George hastily quitted the ground, without 
even observing the usual courtesy of saluting his opponent, and so 
ended the attempt to break up the monopoly of handicapping at 
Heaton Park. Better for the reputation of each party that it had never 
been created, for a couple of brave and great men might have been 
sacrificed to it. For years afterwards The Squire and Lord 
George Bentinck were strangers to each other 5 but the latter 
training at Danebury, and wishing to become a member of the 
Bibury Club, old John Day opened negotiations to see if the matter, 
in his own language, could not be ' squared.* The Squire*s ani- 
mosity having long since died away, he assured Honest John he 
should not interfere with his lordship's election, which was carried, 
and he made the amende honorable by inviting him to come and see 
his stud, and treating him with studied politeness. 

It may readily be guessed, from what we have already narrated 
of The Squire, that his constitution must have been that of iron, 
but as yet he was only known in hunting circles. His great match 
at Newmarket, to which we must now hurry on, however, exhibited 
htm to be, what he really was in appearance, viz. a pocket Hercules. 
And never before or since has the stamina oi an Englishman been 
so displayed, or the human fi^me been known to be capable of such 
endurance. The match in question was made by General Char- 
rettie, and arose out of a discussion as to how long a man could ride 
two hundred miles. The Squire's calculation was pooh-poohed, 
and the General offering to get the match on, as he had several 
friends who would stand ^Vith him, the offer was accepted. The 
wager was a thousand even that he did not, with an unlimited 
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number of honeft, ride two hundred miles in jten hours. The Squire 
went into training at once, as the match was fixed for the Saturday 
in the Houghton Meeting, 1831, over a course of four miles, begin- ' 
ning and finishing at the Duke's Stand. The Squire's preparatioo 
simply consisted of galloping sixty-five miles of a morning, which 
generally took him about two hours and a half, and the remainder 
of the o^y he spent in shooting partridges, for the relax^ion of the 
muscleSk At the appointed time he appeared at the post, dressed in 
a purple silk jacket, black velvet cap, and doeskin breeches. The 
saddles were covered with lambskin, and marked with the names 
of the horses to be ridden and the. order in which they were to be 
brought to the Jx)st. Mr. Bowater acted as umpire for General 
Charretie, and Air, Thellusson for The Squire^ who, although in his 
forty-seventh year, jumped into the saddle like a Fordham or.a 
Grimshaw. Without wearying our readers with the names and 
time that each horse out of the twenty-eiglit that were used took to 
complete his htaaC, we will merely add that the distance was performed 
in 7 hours i^ min. and 4 sees ; and j hour 22 min. and 56 .sec§* 
being allowed for stoppages, the feat was accomplished in precisely 
8 hours and 42 min. amidst the most tremendous excitement, from its 
unparalleled nature. As, however, the rising generation would like 
some more detailed account of this great undertaking, we think 
we cannot do better than make use of the following spirited and 
gleeful verses, written by General Charretie, which have never 
before been published, and which he has most kindly placed at our 
disposal. *By the stanzas will be seen the names of the horses and 
the manner m which the match proceeded ; and, from the skill with 
which the subject has been handled^ it is to be regretted the Genei:al 
has nt)t ridden his Pegasus more fre<j[uently. 



Have you heard of the Match 
Where such qceaas.of o^h 

Were won by the great Osbaldeston? 
Where twoafy blood prads^ 
Led by twen^ smart lads. 

All prepared «Bd'appoiAted by Weeton, 

Were ranged out so proud, 

To astonish the crowd 
Come to witness this wonderful feat ? 

When thousands were laid 

(Though not all of them paid) 
That Ossy would surely be beat ? 

For a thousand a'^side 

Was the Squire to ride^ 
The time o^nd tbfi place some doubt on ; 

But after some phat 

Of this meeting and that. 
At kdi it waa .fi^'d for the Houghton^ 



Newmarket was cramm'd, 
And the taverns w€tre j#mm.*d 

With devils ctf every degree j 
Lords, jockos, and grooms 
From the hells and the toqiob 

Were determaaed this wonder to see/ 

For the backers of time 

The morn was sublime. 
* This will do !' we fexiiltingly said ; ' 

For the wind and the weather 

Seem'd determined, together, 
To blow off the devil's iead. 

In the stand, « good to, 
With my watch and my umpire» 

I took up my timely abodq. 
Awaiting Mick WestaUy 
And George Osbaldeston, 

Kow chiisten'd the Harlequin God 1 1 



' Ildeem'd fiio traaBgretaicn, 
By way of diguewioa 
I'U tell, to ike best o( my power, 
What betting was made^ 
. HoFw hundreds were laid, 
Ai^ the odds changed from hour to hour. 

In ten liours he'd do it, 

And make us all me it : 0^^^ 
While wagers by wholesale were mak* 
t >^tfa6 morning "was fine 

'He'd peifonn it in nine^ 
T^n Mtiw to me were twice taken* 

Some swore lie was crack'd, 
'' While dthers still back'd 
ThiB gallant disciple of Nrmrod ; 
But no bets could be found 
' That a man on the ground 
Comld oom;pete with the Harlequin God I 

At length came the day 
For this arduous affray, 
That shall long be remembered in story ; 
/ And history shall fling 
* Around him her wing 
To iriantle his name and his glory. 

A - ■ 

\ Osbfidde^ton's fair £ame, 
. . '^ith Newmarket's bright name, 
Shall Uy^ in their memory yet, 
When Wellington's sim. 
And Waterloo won. 
Shall both in oblivion be set. 

The time was at hatd, 
When the word of command 

Was to sighal the hero's depart, 
Waiting seven to sound, 
He appeared on tJie grotmd, 

And I gave him the order to start. 

First Emma appeared, . 

Who disgracefully reared, 
Which vas certainly not orthodox : 

But to balance the fault 

The squire cried, * Halt !' 
And gave a view-halloa for Paradox. 

Don Juan «ame iiext, 
W^ll his shouldeiing crest ; 

Then advanced the audacious 'Obeston ; 
Next came Battler, the Dasher, 
Then hia own favourite, Clasher ; 

* Bring him liberty,* halkeb Old Weaton. 
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Neiil ewldford ; theaDoHyi . <, 

Ikey Solomon (folly 
To take this Solomon for the wiae one), 

Who unhorses the rider. 

And, to make the breach wider. 
Destroys the best hopes he relies on. 

Thtoogh floor'd'for a minute 

There appeared nothing in it 
Onee mounted and eiear of the rahbler ; 

Thou^ some thought he'd bac^ out,. 

Yet his Irlends knew him atout^ 
And swore he was gam^ f^s a,pebble< 

* That I win the match yet," ^ 

Ten thousand I'll bet !' {bravado ; ^ 
Cries the Scjtiire, which they thought ' 

Till n6 takers w*re found; 

And he cried, * Clear' the ground t* 
And jumped upon £1 Dorado: 

Then mounted again. 

Spite of hail, wind, and rain, ' 

On Williamson's Tam o* Shanter. 
Five hundred to one ' 

To Whoever says d6ne; [canter. ' 

That the Squire wms the match in a 

» 

The match now half done. 
And the wager half won. 
He alighted, exceedingly merry ; 
When a partridge he swallowed. 
And lustily hafloed -.■..-' 

For another and a bumper of sherry. 

Then, fresh as a rose. 

He triumphanUy goes, 
And jumpa on the filly Surprise ; 

And roara out below. 

That for sixpence he'd go " : , V 
To London to dinner for exercise. 

Smolensko and Ipsala, 

Fairy and Ulleraa, 

Were called upon next to perform ; 

Then Coroner came : 

But by far the best game 

Was poor Streamlet, upset by the stonn. 
I 
■ Next his favourite hack. 

And then Traftby, the crack, 
Of himself and hie rider so proud • 

Who so gallantly bore him, 

And beat all before hiin 
Four times^throughthewottderingcro^d; ' 
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Then rattle the drams : 



Now Hassan, and Ringleader, 
Coventry, Skirmisher, 
And better there were not many ; 
By Tramp, Rattler, nor Acorn 
Was the sqnire better borne — 



See, the conqueror comes, 
While the air, rent with huzzas, re- 
* Little Ossey has won I' [sounds— 
And the deep ones are done, 



No, not even by the &med Donegani. | For the trumpet of victory sounds. 

Bat 'tis Liberty bears 

Through the deafening cheeis 
This gallant disciple of Nimrod, 

Who, {MTond d her priae, 

Triiunphantly flies 
To the goal with the Harlequin. God 1 

Immediately after Mr. Osbaideston had won, accompanied hj the 
Chifne3rs, he galiopped into the town, took a warm bath, had himself 
rubbed with oik by the well*known Harry England, sat down to a 
capital dinner with Lord Portaiiington and Mr. Gully, and did not 
retire until three o'clock in the morning. Prior to The Houghton, 
we should state. Time was the favourite, but at the beginning of the 
week the betting changed to 6 to 4 and 5 to 2 on the performance, 
and at last 5 to 2 was laid on him. Mr. Gully took 1,000 to 100 it 
was done in 9 hours, and The Squire took half the bet, which made 
his winnings amount to about 1,800/. As after all great perform- 
ances of this kind, grumblers are certain to be found, who endeavour 
to throw cold water upon them and depreciate their merits, st) The 
Squire's feat was pooh-poohed as nothing, upon which he penned 
the following challenge to the world : — * I challenge any man in the 
' world, of any age, weighing or carrying; my weight, to ride any 
' distance he prefers from 200 to 500 "miles for 20,000/ j but jf he 

* will only ride 200 or 250 miles, I will ride for 10,000/. Or I will 
' ride against the jockey of 7 stone whom they taik of backiiig to 
' ride 200 miles in 8 hours, receiving 30 minutes for the difference 

* between 7 stone and 11 stone. Or 1*11 take 10,000/. to 3,000/., 
' or 20,000/. to 6,000/., that I ride 200 miles in 8 hours, which, it 
' must be allowed, would be a wonderful performance for 1 1 stone 
^ odd, and I think almost impossible ; at least a single accident would 
' lose me the match, and I should scarcely have time to mount 
' and dismount. I am always to be heard of at Pitsford, near 
' Northampton. — G. Osbaldeston. November 19, 183 1.' 

It is needless to add none of his offers were accepted, and his 
championship of the saddle remains undisturbed. Among the many 
epigrams that were current at the time on the match, there is one 
which^ from its point and wit, we must endeavour to find a place for. 
It is headed 

TIME AND THE SQUIRE.— A Match. 

Time 'gainst the field,' the parsons cry, 
And acki) by way of conunent^ry. 

To warn each racing sinner : — 
* Whatever length life's course may be, 
A T.M.M. or T.Y.C., 

Time's sure to be the winner.' 
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* Out t^n their aifthority/ 
The Squire exclaims ; ' What*s Time to me ? 

That I his steps should follow. 
To challenge him I''m not afraid.' 
' Done/ replies Time ; a match was made. 
And Time was beaten hollow. 

To mention that Mr. Osbaldeston was not fatigued after his 
unprecedented performance would be absurd. But. another feat 
which he did shortly afterwards tired him more, and was in his estima- 
tion a far severer one. He was then Master of The Pytchley, and 
they met at Sir Charles Knightley*s, about four miles from North- 
ampton, from whence they had three good runs, averaging a dis-* 
tance of thirty miles. Wishing particularly to go to a grand hall at 
Cambridge that night he rode back to Northampton, and from 
thence on hacks, which were planted along the roads, he reached 
that place in time for the entertainment. Dressing for the ball, he 
danced all night, unt;il it was time to change his clothes for his 
hunting ones. He then breakfasted, and rode back to Sulby, the seat 
of Mr. George Pavne, which was sixty miles' distance, hunted the 
hounds all day, killed two foxes with them, and left off fourteen 
miles from home, which he reached in time for a late dinner, never 
having closed his eyes for two days. 

Of accidents, The Squire may be said to have had his full share, 
and it is wonderful that at his present age, 73, he should be so active 
in his habits ; for when he introduced cricket into Yorkshire, he 
received a blow from a cricket-ball which prevented him shooting 
the whole of one season. At another time during the famous elec- 
tion at York, when Lord Fitzwilliam defeated Lord Lascelles and 
Mr. Wilberforce, his mare slipped up with him on the old bridge, by 
which he was so severely injured, that he was taken up for dead, and a 
clever fellow, a cork-cutter, got fifty pounds out of his mother, Mrs. 
Osbaldeston, by pretending he ^ pulled his neck in * after it had been 
broken. And it is singular that, when his favourite and best hunter, 
Waterloo, put his foot in a molehill, and broke his collarbone, the 
surgeon who attended him discovered he had broken three of his 
ribs by another fall, which he had received a few days previously, and 
of which he had bought nothing. As a Master of hounds, he pre* 
served order in the field far better than might have been anticipated 
from his excitable temperament ; and when once he threatened to 
stop his hounds, on account of their being over-ridden, he invariably 
kept his word, however great the temptation might have been to go on 
with them. Although so small a framed man, he was wonderfully 
muscular ; and those who presumed, on their superiority of size, to 
take liberties with him, were speedily made aware of the nature of 
the error they had committed. As a cricketer he maintained his 
Eton reputation at Oxford, and with the gigantic Brown of Brighton 
divided the honour of being the fastest bowler of the day. On the 
Turf Mr. Osbaldeston can hardly be said to have been as successful 
as in his other pursuits, although he has had such good horses as 
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The SadcUer.^ with whom he won The Donca^teir Cwps andRifl«- 
oaan, with whom he won The Great Yorkshire and Doncaster 
Stakes, after having stood for two months on wet t^xi, in consQqueiK^ 
of his sinews giving way just prior to the Derby* The Legpr, ^^ 
cording, to all Uppear^nces^ Rifleman ought to have carried) and his 
defeat is stiU inexplicable* Sorella credited him with Tbe One 
Thousand Guinensi and Mountain Deer and Hungerfofd wo^sevjesal 
times fetr him» , , 

• At present, and for some few years, his horses have been tr»ned 
by Warrener, and are entered in Mr<s* Osbaldestpn's nanae^ thdikif 
being quite ,e«|ual to tbe management of them- The Sq^uireMhimself^ 
although in hia 75th year, bears but few traces: of the Anno Doimn^ 
«Ad but for his stoop, few would £»ncy him t^ be thehero of sttch 
eictiaordinary. exploits, in what may be unquestionably styled the 
Augustan age of foxrhwiters* He has now fixed his resiims^k 
LoiQtfioo^afld though no longer able to astonish us witkhi$Je&t»^ 
hi^semAnship^ or the si^ of his game-*bagi^ with his -cue he i$ 
^mo^tas good as ever; and in the billisirdr'rpeimaf the PojtlandCla^ 
he js always, in ^oint of spirits, the Squire of former; days, and a w^iv- 
d)eriulAA$fsince of how longevky nuy be promoled' by aetivfi and 

temfwrate habits*. > 

>■■ ■ . , 

' ' , ' ■ ' ' . • ■ ■, ■ ■ . ' 

' A FEW WORDS ON THE SAGACITY OF ' 

-■••••■'■•■ • ■■ HUNTSMEN, •• ■■ •• -..''- '"^"■• 

, ' ' •WrrrtAN OtD HUNTING SONG.* ' ■ 

ToWiiVRp&, the copclusioA of my piFering on foxThunting lastjjwnth^ 
I .^jxpressed my hopq ,tl)^t in Febmajry I mig)it;. be. 5)le to.^vc 
pj^e^c^ing for pf aise^ jpdijging an illusive idea of witnessing, during 
4^^. ifitp*in;u. proceedings in the hujating-fiejd worthy of eulogy- • 
. , 4- r^^nde^s frost, however, has hew, its iron sway^ Sk^tjq^rhavc 
bi^en at a nr^fpium, hunters at a discount; four, long ;\|iqeqk$^ jup to 
this ;i5th Jan,ijary have they pJpdded wearily their .round upon th« 
?t^aw bed,} hounds, are impatient qi imprisonment, varied ocJy by 
road.pcercise, the very foxes tiring oiF. the mop9tony of. profr^t^ 
Cjhjrijtm^s holidays. The fres^nt offers pought for cpr^t^FupUti?'? > 
nothing bright is yet looming in, the future* We must, fall back ppQii 
tl^e, reminiscer^pes. of bygone 4ay5^ and from the sitores of nuieB^fy 
serve ,up a rkhanff^^ of two or three cherished incidents iHu^trativc 
of the sagacity oh the part of huntsmen, which is $9 ess^ntwi,:Jto 
success in their ' vocation. There is .scarcely an observing sports- 
man of the last thirty years who. cannot relate with ineffable delight 
instances of thrilling interest as to the acumen displayed in.trymg 
moments by professional huntsmen j and I am ever happy tQ add 
my humble testimony to such proofs of excellence, , innate or 
acquired i the more so as I may at times have appeared too exclusive 
in mv dogmatic theory that blood must and will tell. I cannot 
abandon my position, that education and refinement of intellect must 

* The ahovjp ^ticle wa& in type, but was miavoUably ojnitted last roonth*T-iED, B, M. 
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have their mfluencfe in any and every purswit capable of ai^riocina- 
tion of principle. At the same time, I love to d\vell upon the 
acknowledged and surpassing merits of those who may be said to 
have risen from the rahks to the grade of officers, worthy of being 
entrusted with the conduct of a glorious field day. There can bfe no 
invidious distinction^ or comparison, in citing the named Of two such 
veterans as Tom Sebright and George Carter ; both ^tUl ' happi)jr 
efFective in their saddle — both having attained beyond the allotted age 
of nfian^-^both having left many a bright record in the annals of the 
noble science—and both having maintained through, long servioi 
characters stamping them as gentlemen of their oiwn class, and 
ent^ihg them to the respect and admiration of eviery oth^r. 
Sebright is still hale and hearty in his pride of place vntfh the 
Fitzwilliam in the country to which his energies have "sio long bien 
4evooed. Ciirter, whose career has been more chequered, is still at 
the head of the Tadworth, the representative of the f6d<$ub¥ablt 
chief Assheton Smith, with whom for many years he shfifwd ' rii^ 
j>aliA of victory. Both these heroes h^ve strikingly exirmpHifidd that 
virtue of patience which in my last dissertation I so si^renuousiy 
^vocaced. The name of Sebright has long been a ^household 
word* in association with the highest authority; and- the recent 
testimonial accorded to^ him sufficiently "demonstrates the respect in 
which he is held where he is best icnown. Wirii ijegard to Carter, 
such was Mr. A. Smith's opinion of hi$ abilities, that, hunting his 
own hounds himself four days a weekj he nf;ver suffered Carter to 
act as his subordinate in the field, devoting two days a week to his 
huntsman, on these days appearing himself only as an amateur^ 
The scjuire had, of course, the pick of the kennel, and Carter had 
not a few of the unruly to school in his lot; but he contrived on his 
days to show an average of sport which might have excited jealousy 
in a Master less capable of appreciating his worth. The plains of 
'Wilts and If ants do not offer the ' happy hunting grounds * to which 
Carter had been accustomed in fontier locations. . Never can 'I for- 
get the enthuisiasm with which he wound up, during a ride to cbveit 
from Tadworth, the stirring recital of a fine run over the finest part 
of the Creslow country^ while he was huntsman to the late Duke 
of Grafton. Turning round in his saddle, he exclaimed emphati- 
ci'lfy, with the energy of Demosthenes — ^^Oh, sir! would it not be 
* better to be killed out hunring in such k country, than die a natural 
^de^thtttthis?' 

' " ■ * The force of contrast could no farther go V 

t have no doubt that there are few hunts in which the esprit du corps 
has not treasured anecdotes of skill displayed on the part of their re- 
spective professors, whom in my late remarks on the too common 
^rror of impatience I by no means intended to deprecate as a class, 
and 1 adduce three instances of successful sagacity — the first insuring 
the commencement, the two last securing the grand finale of fine runs, 
which, if regarded as far from extraordinary, will be at least held as 
worthy of record. At the risk, however, of appearing as the herald 
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of my own trumpeter's demise, I must introduce the episode of an 
event connected with my personal experience when in office, trusting 
that the egotism may be lost in the fact of a practical lesson on the 
evils arising from jumping too hastily at conclusions. We had been 
running upwards of an hour in the Tewin woodland when the fox 
at last faced the open, but in less than a mile, seemed to have sought 
refuge in a rabbit eauth in a dell-hole. Hounds threw up ; the pad- 
marks were palpable; servants dismounted ; and, as is their wont on 
such signal, not a few of the pack bayed most melodiously. There 
could be no more doubt that there he was, than that digging him out 
was a very simple process, implements being at once attainable. 
For obvious reasons, it was not often, especially in the face of my 
field, that I openly acted upon difFerence of opinion with my hunts- 
man ; but I doubted much whether a fox, well warmed in covert, 
would so soon have gone to ground within cry of hounds, though 
he had evidently paused in contemplation of such expedient. A 
fox thus inclinea generally seeks such refuge within the iirst ten or 
twenty minutes ; but rarely after a bucketing about his stronghold, 
and only if heated by a long journey over a country when no other 
resource is available. * Trotting forward, followed by some ten 
couples of especial favourites, as attached to me as my house dogs ; 
leaving huntsmen and whips in their shirt-sleeves, labouring like 
navvies with spade and pickaxe, I proceeded alone, gently Iiiting 
forward from the dell ; struck a line which they ran mute for three 
fields, till they dashed into a strong square little blackthorn spinny. 
Here a crash ensued which, had it not been exactly down wind, 
must have been heard by the excavating party : they were at the 
very brush of the hunted fox. A brief chorus was succeeded by 
the sudden silence, broken only by those low guttural notes of con- 
tention which to a practised ear are evidence strong as that of 
ocular demonstration of the kill. Throwing myself off, and fasten- 
ing my horse to the fence, I scrambled, at the risk of incurring the 
first climax of the fate which befel the man of Thessaly, with torn 
garments through the thorns, till I stood triumphant upon the carcass ; 
more than once somewhat ignominiously capsized by the violent 
abstraction of my pedestal, finally suceeding in the decapitation of 
my victim. I stayed not to rescue brush or pads, devoured as soon 
as I could remount. Regaining the brow of the dell immediately 
above the earth, keeping my trophy out of sight, I inquired ho«r 
near they were to the animal. My huntsman, who was sitting 
holding a terrier between his knees, showing me the end of a stick to 
which some hairs or fur were attached, answered, * We touch him 
' and shall have him in a few minutes.' Limiting my triumph to 
action, with no other remark than * Come along, this is all you 
* will ever see of the hunted fox,' I launched the head plump upon 
his abdominal cavity, leaving him on his way home to digest the often 
inculcated precept — Never take for granted where your fox /V, till 
you are certain where he is notj having made every inch good 
beyond. 
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To resume, after this digression, the object of my present chapter. 
An instance of that confidence which is the companion of skill was 
evinced one fine morning by old Summers, now huntsman of the 
Hursley, resulting in one of the finest runs ever seen over the Vine 
country. A favourite gorse had been drawn blank, when several hounds 
dashed out of covert exactly on the line of a hare just viewed away. 
Whips were cracked : 'Ware hare !' re-echoed. Summers, with one 
hand raised as supplicating patience and silence, sat motionless, till 
one old trusted hound took up the cry. Her tongue had been scarcely 
thrown, when with a joyous cheer he screamed^ ' That's fox ! — diat's 
^ fox ! forward I away f away I' No fox had been visible over a 
wide extent of open ; but nevertheless, a wary old 'un had stolen off 
and was killed on that day after a chase which adorned nearly a 
column of next Sunday's ' 6ell.* 

The next event which I have to recount in evidence of intel- 
lectual judgment occurred at the end of a grand run with the 
Puckeridge, a pack which has been for more than a quarter of a 
century under the scientific rule of that ava%av^ci/v^ that king 
of huntsmen, Squire Nicholas Parry, who, had not his natural tastes 
led him to fill par excellence the presidential chair in the College of 
Fox-hunters, would probably have been in the position either of 
Lord Clyde or Lord Palmerston. George Orbell, who subsequently, 
under Mr. Knight of Chawton, Hants, did wonders as huntsman to 
the H. H., was at the time to which I refer first whip to Mr. Parry, 
We had been running an hour and forty minutes with indifferent or 
varying scent, when in a moment, in the midst of a wide, opep com- 
mon, the whole pack left hunting and set to running as if the fox were 
close in view. The keen instinct of the Master instantly detected a 
change. He pulled up, and sat for a minute erect as a centaur ; but 
turning to Orbell, he said, ' They must have changed to some out* 
lying Tox.' ' I am certain sure they have,' said Orbell. The old 
tail hounds were bearing to the right. Mr. Parry no longer hesi* 
tated, but asked two enterprising sportsmen of Lord Dacre's hunt 
to try, what no servant's horse could at that time of the day atternpt 
— to stop the hounds. Two better men could not have been to the 
fore at need— one, Mr, Edward Daniell, ever in the first flight : the 
other, Charley Martin, who would be with him still were he not 
doomed to hog-hunting in India. Right well did these volunteers 
perform their function, stopping with as little delay as possible 
the flying pack, and bringing them back to Orbell, who took them to 
a gateway where he had padded the hunted fox. Hitting him off, 
they haa not run two fields before they threw up at a drain, 
whence Orbell, with an ash pole borrowed from the hedge, at once 
expelled him, and the ' whoo-whoop'was accompanied with just 
tribute to a sagacious consideration ai>d decision in the moment of 
difficulty. 

Last, not least, in the pleasures of memory, I have to recount an 
incident of good old Oakley days, as far back as the season of 1836, 
when the present Duke of Bedford, then Marquis of Tavi^tock,^ 
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after seven years' secession, resumed the head of affairs in the 
Oakley country. Allusion has been made, in the memoir of the 
Duke of Bedford which accompanied his portrait in an early number 
of ' Baily,* to the palmy days of old Oakley, when the Marquis of 
Tavistock hunted the country with that celebrated pack sold for 
2,000/. on resigning office to Lord Southampton, who transferred 
them to Quorn. In those days the dramatis persona comprised a 
cast no less strong than that of G. Mountford as huntsman, Tom 
Bail first, and George Beers second whip. Beers had originally 
been in the service of Lord Jersey as pad groom. Distinguished 
always as a superior horseman, he soon became conspicuous for 
those qualities in the field which led to his rapid promotion, and laid 
the foundation of his well-earned fame as a huntsman, and to his 
instalment as prime minister of the new establishment formed by 
Lord Tavistock in 1836, having, to the best of my recollection, 
previously succeeded Mountford in that capacity under Lord South- 
ampton. On the occasion to which I refer, when I was mounted 
on Pegasus, by Rasping (one of the best hunters I ever possessed, 
bred at Oakley, winner of flat races, and steered by Beecher of the 
Bedford steeple-chase), we ran a straight-necked fox from Hanger 
Wood, by Bromham, crossing the river at Clapham. The fords 
of old Ouse, when the river is swollen by winter torrents, have 
caused several sad fatalities ; and on this day the appearance was so 
uninviting that a very small fraction of a large field, with the late 
lamented Lord Alford and Beers, succeeded in crossing with the 
hounds. The chase continued for forty minutes beyond the river 
by Clapham Park and Ravensden into the Thurleigh country, 
touching nothing in shape of covert till it led into a strong 
double hedgerow. Thence, after the music inspired by succession 
from scent to view, a fox sprang nimbly over the fence, with the 
whole pack at his brush, descending the slope of a large grass field, 
and pointing for what were then delectable pastures, since desecrated 
by the plough. I will venture to say that nineteen out of twenty 
huntsmen under the circumstances, considering the improbability 
of a fresh fox in so small a holding so far in the open, would have 
horned * away * con amore. But I never have forgotten, or can 
forget, the tone in which George Beers exclaimed, * That won't do ! 
' Stop 'em — stop 'em at once ;' adding, for my information, ' it's a 
' fresh un : he's never been through the river.' I suggested that he 
might have cleaned himself in the brushwood. Beers threw his 
reins down, put one hand in his pocket, and sat like Patience on a 
monument, not, however, smiling at grief, but regarding with satis- 
faction the riding of both whips — luckily up, and of two of those 
well-mounted yoemen never wanting in an Oakley field, who, with 
more energy than I could command, volunteered their aid. The 
first 'rate * and ' hark back * of the whips was followed by that twang 
of recall from their huntsman in which hounds never deceived by 
over use of horn confide. The pack soon rallied round their chief, 
who, throwing them again into the hedgerow, in less than five 
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minutes reaped the reward of sagacity by the glorious * whoo-whoop' 
of the dead-beaten hunted fox. 

Thus by exercise of judgment was a fine run well ended, which 
otherwise, by one of those contretemps' sometimes unavoidable, had 
been brought to an unsatisfactory conclusion. 

In auld lang syne for the amusement of the parties assembled at 
the social board at the festive meetings of the Oakley Club it was 
my wont to chant the chronicles of red-letter days. Such lays being 
of ephemeral and purely local interest are little entitled to reproduc- 
tion ; but that of the events above recorded never having appeared 
in print, I venture to present it, with an exordium familiar to all 
who ever enjoyed the entertainment of the late inimitable Charles 
* Mathews at Home :' — ' I don't know what you think of it now, 
' but it caused a great laugh at the time.* 



THE OAKLEY HUNT, 1836. 

(Composed expressly (or the Hunt Dinner, November i8th, and sung by the 

Author.; 

Air — Dash avxiy 1 splash away I heigh, dash amay I 

I have sung you many songs, my boys, -no end of thnes before. 
And if I never sing again I'll sing you this one more. 
To congratulate you all upon the actual arrival 
Of the Marquis and his hounds, and on the glorious revival 

Of the Oakley Hunt^ 
The Oakley Hunt, * 
The Old Oakley Hunt. 

Some people like new-fangled ways, while others stick to old. 
Some keep to their old habits, while some others, I am told. 
Can no longer even hunt or sit down quiet at their mutton 
Unless their coats are spangled with a spick and span new button •, 

For the Oakley Hunt, Sr 

But give me a good old-fashioned fox, and never mind the rest. 
It matters not a button how we are any of us drest ; 
But when the new pack run, boys, as the old pack used to go. 
Just ride as we once rode when we put on the old O 

Of the Oakley Hunt, Sec. 

Oh ! is it not a pleasure, now, to see old times'reyive ? ' 

To see our worthy Marquis up to covert gaily drive ? 

To see old Tom Ball himself again, when the gallant pack appears. 

With half a dozen whippers and their Huntsman, Mr. Beers, 

Of the Oakley Hunt, (fee. 

To see Magniac and Whitbread and the rest of the old party. 
Not to mention Mr. Seyiiio(ur,t in the * noble science ' hearty ? 
To see things look as they did look some seven years ago. 
When no country throughout England could look down upon the O 

Of th« Oakley .Hunt, &c. 



* A new button was introduced, not without an old faction, 
t The late Mr. Henry Seymour, then Sergeantrat-Anns, 
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Last Tuesday 'twas a merry time, when reynard chanced to choose , 
From Hanger Wood thro' Bromham Park to swim the river Ouse j 
The stream so broad across the ford up to the banks was brimming ; 
My Pegasasy he could not fly, and so he took to swimming 

With the Oakley Hunt, Sec, 

The hydrophobia sent the field, who feared they should be drowned, 
To Bromham Bridge, just right about, but just the wrong way round j 
While with Alford and a chosen few, I mounted Clapham Hill, 
And enjoyed a run of forty minutes, ending with a kill. 

With the Oakley Hunt, &c. 

Now don't you hope that you may all to-morrow see as much ? 
'Twas such a run, I only wish you may have many such. 
Oh ! may your sport increase until all Bedfordshire resounds. 
From one end unto the other with the Marquis and the Hounds 

Of the Oakley Hunt, &c. 

So here's a bumper to his health, long may he live to see 
AH the sport that he desires to show to others and to me ; 
And may all Oakley men I've known, and all that I may know, 
JPeel as anxious as their poet for the credit of the O 

Of the Oakley Hunt, &c. 

A Country Squire. 



SOUTH ESSEX HUNT. 

Master, — Sir Thomas Barrett Leonard, Bart. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels. — Romford. 

Days of Hunting. — ^Tuesday and Saturday. 

The Kennels. — Belhus, Avely. 

Huntsman. — ^John Ransom. 

1st Whip. — Joe Bailey. | 2nd Whip.— Joe Jaggo. 

Feeder. — ^John Southgate. 



Places of Meeting. 



Miles 

from 

Keunels. 



L^gdon Hills . 
Diinton, Blacksmiths 
East Horndon Mill 
Puddle Dock • 
North Ockendon 
South Ockendon 
Tilbuiy Mill . 
Vange Bills « • 
Bulpham Fen 
Avely Mill , . 
Hevon Gate , 
Mountnessing • 
White's Bridge . 
Dagenham Street 
The Kennels 



1. 



lO 

9 
8 

5 

2 

8 
II 

5 

8 

12 

6 



Nearest 
Stations. 



Brentwoodf 

Tilbuiy 

Pitsea , 

Brentwood 

Poorfleet 

Brentwood 

Ingatestone 

> > 
Romford 
Poorileet 



Lines of Railway. 



Eastern Counties 



South End . 



Eastern Counties 
South End . 
Eastern Counties 

> > 

South End • • 



Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 



6 

51 
8 

9 

2 
2 

\\ 
i 

10 

J 
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LORD MIDDLETON'S FOX-HOUNDS. 

Master, — Lord Middleton.. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels* — ^Malton. 

Days of Hunting, — Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday. 

The Kennels. — Birdsall. 
Huntsman. — Benjamin Morgan. 
First Whip. — Sam Powell. | Second Whip. — Robert Thompson. 



Places of Meeting. 



Birdsall House 
Terrington • 
Gaily Gap 



Wasslington Manor 



Thirklaby 

Newburgh Park • • • • 

Octon Lodge 

Pluckham ...... 

4th mile stone on Stockton Forest 

Ganton 

Gilling Lodge 

Castle Howard 

Staxton ...••.. 

Caniaby • • 

Hesliogton ..•••• 
Weston ...•••• 
Langton Wold • • • . • 
Settrington House . • • . 

Hunmanby 

Lobster House 

Hutton Hall 

North Griinston. • • • . 
Wilberfoss Mill 

Scampton House • • . • 
Swaythorpe Pasture. . . 
Brandsby Bar • • • • . 

Hovingbam 

Cottam Warren Farm House 
Uldby Park 



Kexby Wood • . • • • 
Kirkham Abbey . • • • • 

Hildereley ..••.. 
Whin Moor build • • • . 
Welham .•••••• 

Boynton •••••• 

Thorpe . • 

The Windmill on Stockton Forest 
Rillingtou .•••.. 
Sand Hutton • • • . • 



Miles 

from 

Kennels. 



East Heslerton , 
Thorn ton-le-Clay 



12 

4 
13 

8 
18 

15 

4 

13 
16 

17 

9 

18 

22 
16 
4i 

4 
20 

II 

8 

12 

7 

17 

^7 
12 

14 
8 

12 

5 
6 

12 

4 
22 

21 
12 

7 
10 

12 
8 



Nearest 
Stations. 



Malton • 
Flaxton • . 
Kirkham 
Pocklington 

Settrington . 
Coxwold • 
Driffield . 
Sledmere . 
York . . 
Ganton • • 
Gilling • • 
Castle Howai-d 
Ganton • 
Carnaby • 
York • • 
Kirkham 
N. Grimston 
Settrington . 
Hunmanby . 
Flaxton. • 
Hutton • 
Malton . 
Fangfoss • 

Riliington • 
Lowthoi-pe • 
ToUerton . 
Hovingham . 
Driffield 
Gate Helmsle}' 

York . . 
Kirkham 
Hutton , 
Heslerton . 
Malton • 
Bridlington . 

Haxby . . 
Riliington • 
Gate Helmsley 

E. Heslerton 
Flaxton . • 



Lines of Railway. 



York and Scarbfo' 



5 J 
and 



Market 



York 

Weighton 
Malton and Driffield 
Thirsk and Malton 
Malton and Driffield 

North Ea^em • 
York and Scarbro* 
Thirsk and Malton 
York and Scarbro' 

Scarbro' and Hull 
North Eastern . 
York and Scarbro* 
Malton and Driffield 

Scarbro* and Hull . 
York and Scarbro* 



and 



Market 



York 

Weighton 
York and Scarbro* 
Scarbro* and Hull , 
York and Thirsk . 
Thirsk and Malton 
Malton and Diiffield 
York and Market 

Weighton 
North Eastern . • 
York and Scarbro* 









Scarbro* and Hull , 



) » 



York and Scai-bro* 

York and Market 

Weighton 
York and Scarbro* • 



Miles 

from 

Station 

to Meet. 



t y 



4 
6 

4 
3 

6 

8 
4 
4 

i 

I 

3 

• • 

2 

ij 
2 

i 

4 

2 

8 

• • 

4 
3 



3 

2 

3 

4 

2 



^1 
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BRAMHAM MOOR HUNT. 

Master, — George Lane Fox, Esq. 

Nearest Post Town to Kennels » — Tadcaster. 

Days of Hunting. — ^Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday. 

The Kennels. — Bramham Park. 

Huntsman* — Charles Treadwell. 

First Whip. — Edward Johnson. | Second Whip. — Jem Hugill. 



Places of Meeting. 



I. 



Harewood Bridge 

Kifia 

Harrogate 

Addle . 

Boot and Shoe 

Byram . 

Gateforth 

Black Dog, Camblesforth . 

Church Fenton 

Cross Roads, Bramham Moor 

Tadcaster Bar . 

Wighill Park . 

Marston .... 



Miles 

fran 

Kennels. 



Nearest 
Stations. 



Lines of Kail way. 



9 

13 
12 

II 

7 
12 

12 

20 

10 

I 
6 

5 

8 



Leeds • 

Weeton 

Thorp Arch 

Horseforth . 

Ch. Fenton , 

Knottingley 

BurtonSalmon 

Snaith 

Ch. Fenton . 

Tadcaster . 

. • 
Tadcaster , 
Marston • . 



North £Iastern . 
North Eastern 

9 9 

> > 

) f 

North Eastern 
.9 9 



from 
Station 
to Meet. 



About 
8 
\ 

3 



4 

3 
I 



ON THE SHAPE AND MAKE OF A HORSE. 

The head of a race-horse should be long and lean, 

A broad and high forehead, and good width between 

The ears, with a pleasant, agreeable face j 

And this is the head to see first in a race. 

The head of a mare should be airy and light, 

Small ears, lips compressed, the eyes large and bright ; 

Straight tapering nose, large nostrils, as clear 

And expansive as if they belonged to a deer ; 

Bladebones wide, larynx open, neck round and strong. 

Windpipe very short, but the vertebrae long ; 

Light points to the shoulder, the scapula back. 

The legs set on forward on hunter and hack ; 

Arms long, kneepans big and straight, short from the knee, 

With pastern-joint head fitted firm as a tree ; 

The bone of the legs and the sinews like steel. 

Strong wall to the feet, with an open high heel ; 

Backbone large and strong to the root of the dock ; 

Elbows working true, like a pendulum clock ^ 

Ribs set on high, like the frame of a ship, . . 

A barrel in shape, and well open to hip. 

Too light in the back-ribs, with hips very square. 

Not correct in a horse, but right io a mare. 
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The fine female point is a great width of hip, 

A long narrow back is the shape of a rip ; 

Great length of hind quarters, the tail set on high, 

Fine and silky ; his skin as bright as the sky ; 

A very short back, with loins firm and sound ; 

And mind that he stands over plenty of ground. 

From hip to hough a fine length of bone. 

The houghs well defined, and cold as a stone ; 

The pasterns as firm and as tough as a root, 

A forty-five angle from thence to the foot ; 

With action superb, with most wonderful speed. 

At the end of two miles can he take the lead ? 

If not, Where's your knowledge ? of what use your art. 

Unless you can test both his lungs and his heart ? 

This servant so faithfiil 'tis sin to abuse. 
So form'd for our pleasure, our comfort, and use ; 
Of all divine gifts the most gratefiil to man : 
Thus I finish my canto as well as I can. 



THE TEAM AND ITS DRIVERS. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

Certain things will not exist in company with a high degree of social 
cultivation or intellectual development. Such are honesty of purpose, 
bigamy, self-dependence, unlimited tick, and the art of driving four 
in hand. Of course such a state of being has its advantages over a 
less refined or a less speculative age. The changes that take place 
are more apparently the consequences of natural causes: not so 
startling, even though as great as in a less polite community. For 
what with mining, and railroads, and problematical scrip of various 
kinds J what with the Italian Duchies and the Prince of Monaco ; 
what with Garibaldi and Gaeta ; kings have become beggars and beg- 
gars kings in this present nineteenth century with a vengeance. And 
after all, there's nothing like leather. If those gentlemen who have 
lately figured so conspicuously had only stuck to the pigskin, as they 
did to their paper, they might have lost leather, but they never need 
have turned their backs upon any one. However, it all comes right 
in the long run : there is but a certain amount of floating capital in 
the country, and if all the gold in California arrived by the mail 
to-morrow it could not represent more. What is one man's meat is 
another man's poison. Like buckets in a well, if one goes down 
another comes up ; and as long as the fiill one comes to the top, 
what does it matter ? 

With the minor evils of civilized life we have nothing to do : they 
may either find other champions or die of their own insignificance. If 
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honesty goes a-begging, or a plurality of wives is not consistent with 
a plurality of livings, what care we? But when George Stephenson 
has bowled out (I had almost said boiled out) Harry of that name, 
and the iron age has knocked out the Brighton Age, it marks a mighty 
change in the affairs of men, and suggests a few melancholy reflec- 
tions on the relative merits of the old coach and ' the steam pot>^ 
which, as our friend John Fagg used to remark, 

* may hiss till it's hot. 
But give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot.' 

One thing is quite certain, you can now travel with increased 
speed and danger : and for those who enjoy pleasurable excitement 

of that kind a volunteer journey on the (any railroad you please,. 

it doesn't at all matter which) will probably accomplish their object. 
There can, however, only be two classes of persons who are in a. 
position for that sort of excursion — a gentleman who stands largely ia 
the books of the Railway Accident Company, and who may be 
calle4 a * neck-or-nothing ' gambler ; or gentlemen represented by 
Anacreon's grasshoppers. ' Cicadae, sine sanguine et dolore ; similes 
' fere Diis,' who, being without sense of pain, approached the gods 
in constitutional indifference. 

Struck by the uncertainty, or rather horrible certainty of the rail, 
and being anxious every now and then, for the sake of ' Baily ' and 
the British public, to reach town in safety, it occurred to me that we 
might be reduced once more to that noble institution the stage- 
coach. From the coach to the driver, as the great Burke (not 
Deaf, nor dumb) says, is but a step : and when I recalled the feeble 
efforts, the struggling energies, which I have beheld at the Piccadilly 
gate on those sunshiny afternoons when the Four-in-Hand Club 
wends its dangerous way towards Greenwich, I closed my eyes in 
silent horror at the catastrophes of modern coachmanship, and 
resigned myself once more to the terrors of the infernal machine. 

When I was an undergraduate there was but one ordinary means 
of locomotion between London and the University— by coach. 
I say ordinary^ because a little friend of mine, not a thousand miles 
from Temple Bar, did take to riding the distance. The authorities 
did not see it in exactly the same light as Drury — not having so 
much money on the event, I suppose — so he was obliged to return 
to the old method. The coaches remained on the Oxford and 
Cambridge probably as late as on any roads. This was undoubtedly 
a delicate attention to the undergraduate members of the universities : 
almost all the fast men drove : and I only wish that some of that day 
were in a position to take the place of the youngsters of the present, 
or that others had profited more by the opportunities which the 

youngsters never had. I should like to see my old friend C -^ 

of B. N. C. (better known as ' Spicey,' the very lightest, but 
neatest coachman that ever went out of Oxford), on a coach of his 
own; L trust I may sopie time or other: it would almost cure a 

cataract. Or Captain B d, better still, if possible : the quickest 

non-professional that ever sat behind a team. But when I turn to 



the Club ; when I cast my eyes over the public representatives of the 
highest art in England, a science peculiar to this little island ; when 
I behold the followers, hut not the disciples of Buxton, Sir John 
Lade, Lord Hawke, Lincoln Stanhope, and Sir Henry Peyton; 
when I calj to mind Stephenson, Charles Tyrwhitt, Sir St. Vincent 
Cotton, and regard the performances of their only remaining anti- 
types, what do I see ? Spoons, sir ; spoons, with the exception of 
some half-dozen brilliant examples to the contrary; and a terrible 
falling ofF in ribbons : men who have no more business on a coach- 
box than on the horns of the moon. If my dear reader will do 
nie the favour to lean some afternoon over the rails near the Duke 
of Wellington's statue, he will, most likely — particularly if he once 
drove himself, and is a little hurt at not being able to do so still — 
agree with ine. Of course it would be very invidious to particur 
larize in such a case : so, as Jack Bramble said to his whole team 
as he brought down a fine ' draw ' over the lot, ^ take it among you/ 
We are quite sure that neither Mr. Villebois (as good a coachman 
as ever sat on a box), nor Mr. William Cooper, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, Mr. Magenis, Captain Baillie, nor two or three more, ' quos 
* nunc perscribere longum est,' will imagine that our previous 
remarks are intended for them. They uphold the art in all its 
pristine excellence : the thick hide of human vanity will shelter the 
rest. It is a true pleasure to see any one of thesie coachmen in his 
place ; and a still greater pleasure to sit beside them. But, in a like 
ratio, it is a service of considerable personal risk, and therefore 
of decided misery, to be on the left of the majority of these little 
boys playing at horses. They ought to play somewhere else j. 
where they can have it all to themselves; and not; in the public 
roads, where murder or felo-de-se is the very least that they can 
commit. What a lugubrious sight is it to see the modern Fortu- 
natus, just out of his teens, and the hands of a crammer, making his 
4^but! Instead of selecting some bye-lane at Hounslow, or Russell. 
Square, he exhibits himself to the criticism of thousands. His whip 
floats negligently amongst the hats of his friends (if he has any), or 
Jiis grooms, or reposes in its socket ignorant of the hand of its 
:jnaster : indeed, those hands are now both full, and rather remind us. 
of a footman laying a tablecloth for dinner than of the representative- 
of the victor of Olympian games. Behold, too, those servants on at 
service of danger ; by what liberal wages and perquisites has he 
tempted them to risk themselves and their cockades i Look at 
them, both hanging on behind, and ready to render assistance when 
that badly-bitted and still worse-coupled leader shall become utterly 
frantic. Soon, indeed, will their aid be wanted. 

But if we are the censor, we ought also to be the apologist for 
modern absence of coachmanship. Let us dive into the hidden 
causes of things, and see what are the difficulties which make the 
dangers of the juvenile Phaeton. 

When I was young coaching was at its height. It was the most 
fashionable aniusement of the British youth. He loved not only to 
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be ^the coachman/ but he endeavoursd to look like him ; and I am 
obliged to admit that he passed a considerable part of his time in. his 
company. There bad been aa age of stout, broad<-shouk[eFed, red- 
ficed men,, top-booted and low-crowned hatted, the Snows^ and the 
Goodmans, whose soub delighted in many-folded capes and cheese- 
plate buttons*. They had retired before the superior elegancies of a 
modem school: the brightly-booted, tighdy-trousered, outside- 
pocketed men, with beautifully brushed hat and a flower in the 
button4iole of their light summer coat: who has not passed a jolly 
hour or two with these and such as these ? What sweet converse 
has that small and dingy back parlour of the Vine not listened to 
of coaches, and coaches, and coaches ! Who has not heard the oft- 
told tales'; of the Brambles, the TolUtts, the Wigginses, until our 
little souls were filled with envy, and we went forth to rival these 
champions of the whip ? And how did we set about die accom- 
plishment of our desires ? We put half a sovereign into our 
waistcoat pocket and a pair of strong dogskin- gloves on to our 
hands, and went up to meet the down coach for a drive. Here we 
got our lessons^--from 'the best masters, and almost daily. And 
what, cattle- it was to drive ! We did not get our instruction over a 
nice, handy team, at our own pace and on our own ground ; but we 
-were put upon the box with three blind ones and a bolter, with 
pullers^ or a kioker, with one too free and uiother a jade, and were 
ordered to be * to time,' which in those days meant rather over the 
ttti miles an hour than under it. If the constant habit of attending 
;such lectures- as these would not make dragsmen, let the attempt be 
given up,, and high art perish. * 

But whence now is the instruction to come? Where are the 
occupants of the professional seats? Where are they who once 
held undisputed sway over the road, the educators of youth in 
the science, of driving ? Are they stokers ? Perish the thought ! 
And if diey are,. who is going to follow them ? Guards^ policemen? 
Worse still I One has become a lawyer's clerk and another a 
horse-dealer. By what means, then, is- ingenuous youth to rise 
once more to the proud pre-eminence of a coachman's box? Much 
may be dons by constant and judicious practice under good hands : 
but (as the instructors are limited, and money too) when the 
present race of coachmen have run their racej when the grun 
tyrant who levels ail distinctions has placed the Villebois', the 
£eauforts, the Coopers, the Magenises, on a par with die nameless 
candidates for Olympic honours, then, I say, will come an end to 
coachmanship ia England* Fortunatus may take to steering a 
balloon and Dives minor may conduct a new passenger-carrying 
telegraph f but then will none remain to put those gallant and neiy 
spirits in the way of driving a coach and four. One very enthusi- 
astic .member of the Club, I know, has been most persevering. He 
has been down into the country, drag and all, under special training 
for the service, but, aks ! it was not in him* The attempt does 
him cscik^ but ' Non .cuivi^ homini eontingit adire Corinthum. 
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A poet is born, not made : and 90 is a first-class dragsman. The 
truth of this is evident ; for there is an oldster or two whose long 
habits of business ought to have placed them more at their ease. I 
do not know that they have ever killed anybody j I rather think not : 
but do they take into no account the Providence which watches so 
carefully over the lives of a certain class of persons not remarkable 
for brains ? Driving (and by driving I do not mean a donkey-cart 
nor a fly, but a team) can never again become popular. It must 
henceforth be an amusement purely aristocratic. Where is the 
money to come from ? I have said fiirewell, a long farewell to all 
my half-guinea drives, * to all my greatness.' Those were happy 
times when I sat upon the box at about two and sixpence an hour : 
I applauded myself at home for my economy, if I had nothing else 
widi which to gratify my self-love. I had air, and exercise, and 
social converse, and was fitting myself for one stage of lifo at all 
events ; and all for ^ one penny.' Such things can never happen 
again. Thou art rich, O young man ! but thou lackest art. We 
have the art, but lack the money. 

If I have said, ** The poet is born, not made *'- — and * so is the 
* dragsman * — I have not stated the whole truth. The coachman 
must be a combination of natural parts and acquired capabilities : for 
he must have hands, courage, presence of mind, and temper. Hands 
are almost a gift. There is a delicacy of touch, combined with 
firmness of handling, which a horse in leather ililly comprehends : 
and if it be difficult to drive a pair of nervous temperament or deli- 
cate mouths, when we have four to deal with, and these of different 
degrees, why, according to Cocker, the thing would be squared. 
How many horses are allowed to kick who never need have done 
so but for want of hand ? How many leaders' legs have been over 
the traces, and wheelers' into the boot, fix>m want of half an eye and 
one finger, I leave experienced coachmen to say. 

Courage is an inestimable quality. It is of various kinds ; and I 
am told that the courage which carried men through Alma and 
Inkermann, would not induce them to stand up to Jackson's bowling 
for half an hour. I do not know how tiiat may be ; I think it very 
likely to be the case. The first is a matter of duty, and may be 
prompted by a totally different feeling from what I call courage ^ the 
other is a matter of pleasure, and, if accompanied by the requisite 
sddll, requires no courage at all, upon good ground. I do think it 
sequires courage, r. e. nerve, to drive a good team, a little short of 
work. I have looked once or twice at the faces of some of the worst 
of the four-in-hand men. I saw no want of pluck in the majority, 
but rather a reckless daring indicative of extreme ignorance of danger, 
and disregard of human life committed to their keeping. One or two 
looked in a most intolerable fiink, and dways do. I should as soon 
think of sitting beside or behind them as of proposing to pilot the 
Edinburgh Express* When^ I see a man walk quietly round his 
horses, taking up a coupling rein here, altering a throat-lash there, 
shortening the pole-chain^ and, eventually, with his reins and whip, 
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mounting his box, I believe it can be tpld whether he has eye^ cou- 
rage, or hand. They are three great requisites for driving ; and if 
they are not there it becomes a dangerous amusement. Presence of 
mind is another form of courage ; a valuable form. For as the 
courage of the youthful coachman, arising from ignorance, and un- 
supported by judgment, is liable to lead him into difficulties, so is the 
quality called presence of mind most valuable in taking him clear of 
them. It is one thing to jump into a field, and another to see your 
way out of it. But whatever the danger — and there always is some- 
having gone into it with your eyes shut, the least you can do is to 
come out of it with them open ; whenever I am to be killed, I 
should prefer seeing the way of it. There is little to be said of 
temper. The want of it need not absolutely disqualify a man for an 
eminent position on the box. It is rather desirable than necessary 
with amateurs, as their cattle ought never to provoke them. In the 
case of a boring or pulling horse, one that hangs away from the pole 
or the reverse, much more may be done by good-tempered handling 
than by counter-pulling or jerking, polite objurgation, or misdirected 
punishment 3 and so few are capable of using the whip hand with 
any sort of effect that the latter exhibition of ill humour is simply 
absurd* 

There can be no doubt that in everything connected with coach- 
ing, the men of five-and-twenty, thirty, and forty years ago had ai) 
immense advantage over the later aspirants for fame. A great deal 
might still be done, and goodness knows there's room for it! by 
retiring into obscurity for a season or two, under a good master, and 
paying strict attention to his discipline and example. But the present 
age cannot have the public school teaching of the past. There is no 
hard work, no competition, no time to be kept, no screws to be 
driven. Put it at its best, drive where you will or how you will, you 
must make fair-weather work of it. Conceive, if you can, the 
fortunate youth launched on the world with four horses, one or two 
strong or heavy, tlie others weak, and requiring the nurse, a slogging 
wheel-horse, a light-mouthed, cantering leader, with a heavy load on 
a moderate road, and his time to keep, and see to what grief he 
would come. Yet such was the school in which many a good 
coachman was made ; depend upon it, it would very sogn have found 
out a bad one. 

Example is better than precept j that is an ancient aphorism which 
none will dispute. But when no example can be given, precept may 
and should be made available. There are some excellent coachmen 
in the Club ; but they must be admitted to be few. and fer between. 
Nor is much to be learned by following them along Piccadilly or 
down Grosvenor Place once a week j Ignoramus had better he prac- 
tising in Russell Square. But if he can persuade Mr« Cooper, or 
Mr. Villebois, or Captain Baillie, or any one of the few good coach- 
men that still remain, to give him a seat beside them,, and a good 
practical lesson half a dozen times in a month, he had better leave 
his own coach at home, and accept of their offer ^ fqr ^suredly he 
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Will get no better. In the mean time a few of the leading and sim- 
plest maxims of the road may be of use to the rising amateur. 

First, order your drag, and pay for it. Let it be as low as is con- 
sistent with appearances, and as like a coach as possible. Lord 
Strathmore's is very good ; perhaps you cannot do better than follow 
that, or something like it. The advantages of being near the 
ground are safety, and the capability of driving a moderately-sized 
team. It should combine strength with lightness ; but for gentle- 
man's work, safety and appearance should be the first considerations, 
as no luggage is ever carried. There was some question, years ago> 
as to the height of the luggage above the springs adding to the light- 
ness of the old stage coach, by its movements, both lateral and fore 
and aft. This involves a question of mechanics, which perhaps the 
reader will not understand ; we hardly do ourselves. A coach too 
light and high is apt to ^ jump.* 

Some men imagine a coach horse to be very easily procurable by 
money. A worn-out hunter is ; so is a weedy, leggy-looking animal 
with his knee up ; so is an underbred, straight-shouldered, short- 
jointed cob ; what farmers call a ' stocky little os :' but not a coach 
horse. Ask Mr. Cooper whether he finds it easy to get his sort 
together. The fact is, that it is a most difficult class of horse to 
meet with ; none more so. You must look for shoulders, substance, 
which will mean depth of girth, size below the knee, straight limbs, 
and sound open feet. Above all, a coach horse must be able to 
move. His hocks and gaskins are essential points ; and temper and 
mouth are very desirable. Your own hands and management have 
much to do with the latter. I am a great advocate for low, compact 
horses for harness ; they look better, work better, and are the plea- 
santer to drive. But a certain amount of size is due to your 
wheelers, and without the qualities I have enumerated, they can 
never be depended upon to resist weight, especially down hill. Re- 
member, that a good, steady pair of wheelers places your leaders 
entirely at your mercy, if you know rightly how to make the most of 
your advantage. Let your team be as level as possible, and their 
action as equal : it is better to sacrifice a very brilliant goer than your 
whole team. A4r. Craven's chestnut leader overbalanced the lot. 
In a really well-dressed man there should be nothing remarkable. 
Never have a ' point d'attrait.* One of the most perfect teams, for 
stamp, that I know, belongs to Mr. Spicer, a very old and honoured 
brother of the whip, one of the old club, and an excellent judge. Be 
particular about your harness j nothing shows the workman more. It 
can hardly look too coachmanlike ; and had better err on that side 
than on the other. If you understand it yourself, so much the better; 
you may mount your box with the greater confidence. Do not be 
above the minutiae of the business ; but look to your curb chains, 
coupling reins, and the tongues of your buckles yourself. We all 
know that you have a couple of grooms to do it for you, but perhaps 
yovi may hot always have the niirse with you. Head terrets look 
well, but become objectionable from affecting the mouths of the 
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leaders, when the wheelers throw up their heads. A roller in the 
terret negatives this; besides, a gendeman's wheel horse need not 
throw his head about like a mouming-coacher. Blinkers may be 
useless -, I believe they are, but horses go as well with them as with* 
out, and the absence of them is a hideous Americanism. If you have 
a kicker, sell him. If obliged to drive him, use your huids. The 
whip is no use, unless it be very severe } and then well forwards- 
over the ears. 

Sit perfectly straight on your box, looking towards your horses; 
your legs and knees firmly fixed, and your feet well out and close 
together. Be upright ; keep your hands down, over your left thigh, 
and near your body ; and your arms steady, but unconstrained. No- 
thing gives you so much command over your horses as a good seat. 
Endeavour to hold your horses together without pulling them. If 
there is any difficulty about your leaders, and when fresh there often 
will be, stop them by the wheelers. It is more effectual and less 
irritating. This may save you some trouble with a light-mouthed, 
excitable horse. You have an object to accomplish, and must keep 
your team together ; if possible, do it with a light hand. 

Start fair; I mean with your horses ^ standing clear/ If you must 
hit something, let it be a wheeler ; not with a whip, unfurled like a 
union jack, as I saw a gentleman leaving Ascot. The leaders, in 
consequence, attempted to move the whole coach, and nearly broke 
the bars. Do not pull at your horses' heads at starting ; and never 
sacrifice the substantialities of coachmanship to show. 

A whip is indispensable, but few know how and when to use it. 
^ Keep your right arm still,' is an excellent maxim, unless the use of 
it be inaispensable : when such, be the case, let the punishment pro- 
ceed from the wrist, not from the arm* Wheelers should be hit just 
behind the false beUyband, or on the shoulders, behind the collar--- 
never over the ears, except for kicking, or when the punishment is 
intended to be very severe. Leaders should be hit under the bars ; a 
cut above the bar has a very unprofessional appearance. In drawing 
your thong back, be careful that it does not hang or catch, especially 
when wet. In a very confined position only, you may hit your 
leaders above the bars, or in the case of a horse hanging back from 
his collar : let the thong fall heavily upon the sensible part of his 
thigh. It is very elective when the bars are so low as to be difficuk 
to get under. 

Always have your horses in hand, but lightly. Favour your 
leaders ; they may have to drag home a wheeler : once screwed, they 
are good for nothing. Beware of hitting a free leader in sudden dips, 
or over little bridges, when the pole rises ; he may snap it by a sudden 
jerk. 

There is a considerable number of spoons among amateur coacb- 
men, to whom even tliese simple rules may be of service^ Let me 
conclude with one more. 

Strive to become a perfect coachman^ and to look as little like it as 
possible. 
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WILD LIFE. 

Many a long year since, when I was young enough to have a spring 
crop of hope, joy, and pleasure, and when the seeds of ambition 
were annually planted in the expectation that the sunshine of fortune 
would yield me a goodly harvest, I heard, and gave credence to, the 
report of an £1 Dorado far away in the other hemisphere. It was at 
the time when the first throb of that galvanic pulsation which shook 
steady-going merchants on 'Change, and prim clerks and shopkeepers 
in their respective dens, when young fellows, whose souls soared 
above the commonplaces of quiet life, and all that were reckless, 
careless, idle, and speculative, seized with avidity the prospect of 
making an easy fortune, that I too took the infection in a virulent 
form, and hastened my plans to make ' a pile * out of hand. 

It matters little now what the promptings were that drove me on 
board ship, and still less interesting would it be to detail the wretched 
accommodation and want of the commonest necessaries of life that 
we had to submit to, for we found that our City German Jew ship* 
owner but ^ held the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the 
' hope.* Suffice it, we were ' heinously tmprovided,* but escaped the 
absolute necessity of eating one another; and in process of time we 
arrived at the Falkland Islands, where we magnanimously presented 
the Governor of that cheerful colony with a bag of potatoes, a luxury 
he had not lately indulged in, though there was a legend carefully 
preserved, that at some remote period there had been an abortive 
attempt to produce a cauliflower, and this had been framed and 
glazed, and in the care of an expert gardener, but the account gained 
small belief amongst us. 

Anxious to supply ourselves with an addition to our scanty and 
unwholesome ship stores, we made up a party, and proceeded along 
the coast to shoot the wild geese, which are to be found in great 
numbers, and soon returned heavily laden with spot], whilst some 
French passengers were more adventurously popping away at dimi- 
nutive birds on the rocks, at which they only ventured to fire when 
within a dozen feet, and yet they fondly believed it was ' la chasse.' 

Welcome, indeed, were these geese, and huge the preparation for a 
feast ; but when the eventful moment arrived, what was our disgust 
to find only some skeletons, with parchment-like skin, sweltering in 
a pint or so of oil, that emitted ' an ancient and fish-like smell !* 

A few of us, however, determined to have a shot at the seals that 
abounded on the rocky coast ; for which purpose we trudged off with 
our rifles, and for tiiat night slept in the hut of a Dutch cattle 
keeper, who appeared to pass his time in deploring his fate, and the 
absorption of schnaps. We soon found a crusty turf each for a 
pillow, and with our feet to his fire, -slept out our hunger and the 
' night, and at early dawn betocric ourselves to the rocks ; and we were 
not disappcHnted, for we crept up within shooting distance of a school 
of seals, and then by mutual consent we fired ; but some bad time to 
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escape, and of the two we wounded, one slipped out of this life into 
the deep water, and left us a bubble of blood fox his epitaph; for the 
other, he spoke little, and never even mentioned his ' mamma,' like 
bis cousin, who was over here starring it, and was said to be so con- 
stantly inquiring after her. 

The death of this seal made a deep impression on me, but we left 
him to be entombed in the maws of the screeching gulls who were 
already swooping hr overhead, whilst the stolid penguins sat round, 
looking like children in pinafores waiting for their share. 

This night, whilst sleeping in a sort of shed, I had my rifle stolen, 
but recovered it, and had the pleasure of knowing that the thief was 
forced to study practically the formation of roads during the flower of 
his youth. 

For ever turning our backs on this ill-omened island, we passed in 
due course the Horn, and it was then, more especially, that I wished 
to comprehend the charms of a sea life. What is it that appears to 
have excited poets who write on shore, or in a snugly harboured 
yacht ? How it would have drenched the romance out of them to 
have passed those drear, cold, bleak, and tempestuous nights off this 
Cape, and amongst the icebergs ! I felt, too, that ' Now would I 
^ give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground ; lone 
* heath, brown furze, anything. The wills above be done ! but I 
' would fain die a dry death.' 

It would have stirred old Dibdin in his shroud if he had heard the 
old catch sung at the capstan — 

^ Come, fill up, my messmates, fill up the measure, 
And drain it again for the last time. 
Who'd go to sea for pleasure 
Would go to h — for pastime.* 

Now I think of it, Noah must have had a spanking craft, con- 
sidering the number of his bestial passengers ; but then the rain kept 
down the sea, and he never wrote up his log properly, but drifted 
away with no man at the wheel, so we have no record of hb 
feelings. 

After all, a ship is but a floating prison, with the opportunity of 
escape by drowning. 

By degrees we recovered from a severe attack of two gales, a 
calm, and several foul winds, when we found ourselves in sight of 
Juan Fernandez. Robinson Crusoe was, doubtless, off to the dig- 
gings in a screw steamer, and had left Friday at home to milk the 
goat, for we saw neither of them. 

Sunset in the South Pacific is always magnificent, and I have seen 
some glorious ones, but I must dip my pen in rainbows, not ink, and 
tip the clouds with lightning to give you an idea, and that is difficult. 

Land ho ! at last ; yes, those are indeed the golden gates of Calir 
fornia, and soon we are at anchor. 

' Waal now, stranger, if you're coming teu shore, you'd better 
.' lend a hand to those fixins, and come right slick away with me, 
says a Yankee bpatman. 
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I landed at the wharf, and stood in San Francisco, with my boxes 
beside me, houseless, friendless, and almost penniless. 

Is this the land of Goshen ? Surely, this miserable collection of 
wooden huts built on piles, with wooden planks for streets, is not the 
realization of that dream I have revelled in any time these six 
•months ! 

I left my traps, and rushed to the post, but there were no letters 
from England, and all the future closed up like a fog. 

I enjoyed a delightful evening in my own society, and a night with 
the fleas, who, I am bound to say, were livelier than I ; and being 
the property of a carpenter, and accustomed to feed on him, I appre- 
ciated his attention the more, in allowing them to graze on me for a 
change. Pillowed, then, on a log, and the shavings well tucked in, I 
thought perhaps of England, and of some old faces I had once 
known ; and then I rubbed clear * the tablet of my memory,' and 
determined to start the world again. 

I am not in the vein to account for myself during the next few 
days, but I have no doubt I mooned about. I know it was sug- 
gested to me, as a ' young man,' that I should unload coals from a 
screw, an opportunity that I failed to take advantage of; whilst another 
speculator wished to attract me by the sumptuous ease, and won- 
drous luxuries I should enjoy as his waiter, but I hardened myself 
against him. 

Next in my memory comes the ever-memorable fire of San Fran- 
cisco, and having watched it burn down half the town, all I pos- 
sessed (and a hole in my leg), I was relieved of all further respon- 
sibility respecting the provision of a home, or the care of my clothes, 
which under the circumstances was certainly an economy. 

I have a gift for sleeping anywhere, so I coiled myself up, and 
watched the gambols of myriads of burnt-out rats, which contrasted 
pleasantly with the doleful look of the men. 

I had occasion only a month later to listen to the dread sound of 
that tocsin bell, that rang its awful warning, not too speedily, when 
rows of pine-plank houses disappeared like bundles of firewood, and 
when the fire in its rage tore up the iron fire-proof (?) huts, and 
twisted them fantastically in its mighty wrath, like neglected and 
bruised cocked hats ; and when it had burnt itself out, I remember 
walking amidst the ashes of this new Sodom, where not the slightest 
fragment of anything could be discerned. 

People lived in those days, ay, and died— ^j^ ; and many a coward 
knife-thrust closed a career that night. It was early dawn when I 
awoke, chilled, yet the dogs were up before me, and other houseless 
human waifs were about, not ragged, or broken, or poor, or 
wretched, but with such devilish wicked eyes, and a savage despera- 
tion about them that boded little good to the wealthy ; but I was 
more akin to them in fortune, and no one could have unloaded me of 
a dollar. , 

I turned the corner of the street, and fell prostrate on the body of 
a dead Frenchman^ cold and stark, his blind eyes scarce lidded over, 
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and .a fatal bruise ox^ his temple that told distinctly of a ^ slung 
* shoL' 

These were the days of the * Vigilance Committee/ when law 
there was none, .and few troubled about the loss of a foreigner, and 
not many as to the fate of a stray American who chanced to be 
'rubbed out.* It was constant ebb and flow in those times, and the 
petty bubbles of individual life burst on the great ocean of existence, 
and left no sign. 

I wander on to a place, called in mockery * The Happy Valley,* 
and notice afar oflF the spot where the lucky occupier of a small strip 
of land, and possessor of a packet of onion seed, realized (for him) a 
handsome competence, and returned to the State whence he came ; 
I kind of calkilate he kept his eyes skinned, that coon, whether the 
onions made his eyes water or not* Two dollars was not a bad price 
for an onion, you know. 

Guineas, I have been told by botanists, do not grow on gooseberry 
bushes, and even if they did, there were few gardens in San Fran- 
cisco where they cultivated the plant, so I looked for the fruit else** 
where ; and in good faith there was no lack of that ' hard food for 
' Midas ' in other people's hands ; for in those early days, the jingle 
of the dice was as the chirp of the grasshopper in the land ; and the 
roulette ball revolved from month's end to month's end, constant as 
any satellite to any planet. 

Look back^ you who knew the town in its zenith ; French Street 
and Long Wharf, the Bella Union and the El Dorado— before the 
fire, I mean — how multitudinous its congregations, how motley its 
groups ! ^ Parthians and Medes, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia ' 
were there j and if each had spit out one word, it would have made 
a very mosaic of languages. Then, again, after the fire what magni- 
ficent salons and palatial buildings (in point of internal arrangement) 
arose within a few days from the hot ashes ! Truly the American 
eagle should have been a phoenix, as symbolical of the wonderful 
vitality of the nation. John Bull would have had plans and esti- 
mates, and the grass would literally have grown under his feet, and 
he would have sent to the other side of the world for bricks and 
mortar, whilst Jonathan was walking with us in gorgeous rooms that 
trembled as we walked, and the chandeliers oscillated as we trod on 
the Persian carpets and drank, from marble tables, nectar (or gin- 
sling) handed by a Hebe in Bloomer rig, who was probably the 
wreck of a New Orleans beauty or jsl Boston gal 5 and that, too, on 
ground where three days before the fire raged fiercest. The expla- 
nation is as simple as a conjuror's trick ; the boarding and supports 
of these frail buildings came ready made and numbered from the 
States, and were put together like a child's toy — roofed in and 
windowed — carpets were rolled in — chandeliers, mirrors, and knick- 
nackeries set up — and at night a band was playing, monte banks 
going, and liquors and ices for the asking. The calm Mexican was 
there with his dark, wild eyes, his samhrero, and his ' quien sabe * 
air i thf slight Chilian, with folded arms, seraph cigaretto, and 
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all complete ; the stalwart hunter from the Far West ; the heavy 
Hoosler ; the dapper Mississippi gambler ; the tangled-haired Indian, 
with swarthy skin andj gleaming, savage eyes ; the ever-polite and 
polished Frenchman ; the darned smart Yankee. You, too, Sandy, 
the cautious, for I saw you ; English sailors ; Irish galore ; fair- 
haired Germans; squat Dutch; and the Spanish-bred Ranchero: 
ever moving, ever rolling, that tumultuous tide sets in, and rages, 
and floods, and flows, day and night, casting its pebbles and sand 
dust of gold on that shore and bank that yield them never more. 
And Hebe is not idle the while, but plies them with ice from the 
far-oflF Sierra Nevada to cool their palates, and liquor from the devil 
knows where to madden their brains. These same gaunt diggers 
have something of a classic beauty about them too, * bearded like 
' the pard * (or liker the lion), and clothed with embroidered scarlet 
shirts, and drooping Chinese scarves tied negligently round their iron 
frames, and for head-gear the slouched Panama hat — pistolled, knived, 
and pouched — are made of the best human clay, baked and matured in 
the sunshine and shade of all earthly climes. Better play with a 
rattlesnake, or drag a lion's beard, than rufile them. 

But to-night it is all good fellowship, and of that ever-dark day, 
to-morrow, no one dreams, nor I either, though when I leave this it 
is but to exchange the bright light for the castaway's lot under a boat 
or beneath some planks, and wait for the coming morn and the 
resurrection of such hopes and thoughts, as may have died out in me 
to-day. Day comes at last, and strong men turn out from what 
shelter they could find in the city of ashes, and pass by on the other 
side as the priest and Levite did of old ; and as no one asks me to 
make myself at home at his posada until he returns from his journey 
to the diggins, it occurs to me, as a new fact, that I may as well 
look after my own breakfast. Thus on my rambles it chanced that, 
with the last coin I possessed, I dropped in at a small French 
restaurant for the ever-acceptable caf^ au lait^ where I met a pleasant 
drayman, who, whip in hand, and leather-aproned in the London 
fashion, addressed me by name, as an old chum, to whom I return 
an ingenuous reply (as black Othello did to his fair love), for he 

* Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year. . . . 
I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field/ 

And then he explained that after much battering with the thorns of 
this tangled world he had landed himself and fortunes in California. 

For I remember when we discussed the world as it was, and as it 
ought to be, in our ' hot youth* in London, when we had actually 
hopes and loves, and what not — and other Dead Sea fruit — and this 
had come of it, that he was a drayman, and out of his good-nature 
offered me a home \ and so, as the good Samaritan had come at last^ 
I bivouacked with him \ and a pleasant night we had of it in a loft 
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r the stable, within sound of the horse crunching his corn, whilst 
talked of old times departed, ate, drank, and smoked, and felt for 
tw brief hours as young as of yore. 

low droll it seemed to me when I saw my friend, who in hfs 
e was of the sunny side of Regent Street order, clothed in rough, 
int togs, with his cart-whip, that should have been of the tandem 
(, as he explained the events of his life, and grinned at me 
>ugh a dense beard ! 

linger for a moment to recall those passing hours, and as I close 

eyes I can re-furnish that shed. This is the inventory : — Two 
w mattresses and horse rugs, a bar of soap, a tub, a box (for 
(hing-stand), lucifer-matches, a bottle candlestick and candle 
fiplete, some odd towels unhemmed, tobacco-pipes, a store of 
dies on a nail out of reach of the rats, which were more familiar 
1 • household words,* and not nearly such * welcome guests,' and 
;w platters, knives and forks of the stamp to be found at the 
mny rope * refectories in St. Giles*. 

Ve copied Diogenes in his tub^simplicity (though I don't want to 
Ice a butt of him) ; and as for clothes I had a life-interest in those 
ore, and the reversion would not have induced an ' old-clo ' man 
take out probate ; and for my friend, I might say with Prince 
[ : — ^ What a disgrace is it to me to take note how many pair of 
[k stockings thou hast — viz., these, and those that were the 
?ach-coloured ones ; or to bear the inventory of thy shirts — as 
le for superfluity and one for use.* 

)awn came at last, and with it the old, old necessity to be up and 
ig, and so I helped him that long day to load and unlosKi, to 
:e goods into his dray, and struggle with them out again. 

dtd ask myself sometimes whether it was for this I had sacrificed 
le, friends, and the great game of civilized life ; and I confess I 
rcely replied to my own satis&ction. 

rhe next day I met by accident an Englishman who was plying a 
veyance to the Mission Dolores, about seven miles on a partially 
iked road, who complained to me that in consequence of a tern- 
ary illness he would be compelled to give up his engs^ement, as 
knew no one to take his place on * the bench * who could drive 
r rough ones. I took him in and gin-slinged him on the spot, 

related how, in times gone by, I had had my little passion for 
dling a team, and that I would temporarily supply his place. 
! immediately gin-slinged again, and closed the engagement, 
fow I had observed these same American coachmen drive, and 
B never yet overcome my surprise how they escaped calamity, 
he first place (I speak to you coaching-men) they take their ofF 
s — leader and wheeler — in one hand, and a pig-driver*s whip as 
I, and in the other the near side horses : and I leave it to your 
^ination to picture the wonderful turns they made round acute 
ies. The punishment they executed was precisely on the model 

have seen an old washerwoman any time these twenty years 
ow on her jackass when suddenly brought into difficulues. It 
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consisted in leaning far over the team and kicking the dash-board 
savagely, howling unearthty noises, and raising the left hand, and 
those reins high over the head, whilst flopping the whip and other 
reins helplessly on the nag that was handiest to get at. It must 
have been the sight of this that made my new acquaintance ilL 

I went to several saddlers' stores that evening, and after some 
difficulty discovered a four-horse thong, which I had nicely set up' on 
a stock of my own choosing j and I tell you^ when I got up next 
day, and made a cast with it, caught, and brought it to the draw — 
clever — they thought I was * some punkins.' Well, it took, that 
coach did, and many a Yankee came to see the * Britisher ' drive ' a 
^ hull team and a dog to spare ;' and afterwards we made up several 
capital parties to see the Spanish bull-fights and bear-baits at the 
mission, where the wild bull and the fearful grizzly bear were 
chained together in mortal combat (of which I will tell you more) j 
not but what I have other wilder scenes to talk of, as i met these 
animals on their native mountains ; and yarns of hunting the elk and 
puma, and some odd smatterings ii*om the divings, and other baga- 
telles that, welded together, form the sum and substance of a Wild 
Life. 



HUNTSMEN, AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL.^ 

There exists no just cause or impediment why a gentleman should 
not hunt his own hounds, if so disposed, provided he feels confident 
in the possession of qualifications necessary for such an undertaking. 
There is nothing derogatory in such an occupation} nothing of 
which the highest nobleman need feel ashamed, in handling his 
hounds, a whit more than in handling the reins of his four bays. 
We have had noble and gentlemen huntsmen in all times, and have 
still ; and to these high-spirited amateurs we are not a little indebted 
for the exalted position now occupied by the noble science of fox- 
hunting ; and through them, a tone and importance has been im- 
parted to this, our national sport. If a gentleman can afford to keep 
a pack of fox-hounds for his own and friends' amusement, he may 
just as well hunt them himself, as attend them all day, when hunted 
by another, provided his taste and talents lie that way, and he feels 
equal to the task — not a very onerous one in these times when foxes 
are so numerous. It was a different matter some years ^o, when 
one had to draw hundreds of acres of woodlands before finding our 
game. A huntsman then required stentorian lungs to begin with, 
and his voice often became reduced to a whimper, before the first 
whimper of a hound was heard upon the drag of a fox. Then it wa$ 
no joke tearing through low wood and high wood, to get into the 
only solitary drive, not as now, open and wide, but obstructed by 
briars and woodbines, and the overhanging boughs of trees, the first 
two threatening to tear your eyes out, or act the part of Calcraft in 
strangling you, and the other, to sweep your head from your 

shoulders. 

2 B 2 
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I remember once exciting' the wrathful itldignatioh ' of a junior 
member of our huiit, by leading him into one of these labyrinths, 
who although an exquisite of tne first order, was not a baa sort of 

fellow, I don't mean a d d good Sort of fellow, that type of man 

having been an aversion to me at all times, from boyhood tp man- 
hood ; but an agreeable, cheerful young fellow, of gentlemanly ideas 
and manners, neither addicted to swearing, hard drinking, or low 
vicious habits. 1 was just letting the hounds go into covert through 
a gateway leading Into the drive, which was tolerably smooth-looking 
on the outside, when my young friend asked if he could follow me. 

* As you please,* was my reply, ' although I think you will repent 

* taking me as your guide. 

* Oh !' he said, ' l suppose I can go where you do ?* in a piqued 
tone. 

So he could in the open ; but being a light weight, he soon dis- 
covered his mistake, in trying to crush through thick coppice wood, 
blackthorn, and reeds, higher than his hat; and to make matters 
worse, his horse floundered out of the narrow track-way into boggy 
ground. 

* Holloa !* he cried ; * where are you f * 

* In the upper drive ; come on !* 

* Come on !' he exclaimed. * Come out, you ought to have 

* said, for my horse has been nearly smotherea in this confounded 

* bog. I take It as a personal insult, your dragging me through this 

* villainous jungle!' 

* Oh ! you can go where I can, so come along !' as I heard the 
first whimper of a hound ; but my young friend did not show in the 
first flight that morning, and he took good care never to follow me 
again through woodlands. 

That is no difiicult matter now-a-days, since the battue system has 
come into fashion. The drives are now like bowling greens, and the 
various trackways as neatly trimmed as laurel hedges in pleasure- 
grounds. There is Uttle risk now of a man having his eyes torn out 
to get to hounds, even in the largest woods, so that difliculty, and 
Straining one's voice for three or four consecutive hours before 
finding our fox being removed, an amateur huntsman has little more 
work to encounter than any other man in the field who can ride tb 
hounds, only he must have a good head upon his shoulders. I 
should like to see every young Master hunting his own pack. Oki 
gentlemen m^ Ipe excused for keeping huntsmen, and those who 
have not suflScient strength of constitution to withstand rough 
weather J but a young man possessing the requisites, with an aptitude 
for business, and a genuine love for the sport, may as well take his 
hounds in hand, as let them be handled by a professional. Never 
mind about your vocal organ ; those with fine mielodious voices rarely 
make good huntsmen. The squeakers do the mischief to a fox. 

The sine qud rton In hunting hounds is self-possession. Don't 
fancy you are going to do great ' things, and' tfeat all the fieM are 
looking on, to see hovir you perform your part; "'Begift^o^tfaSrtk what 



Qjther^ are thjinkii^ ab,Qut.yqu,.,?ind|as a ,hu;itsrnan you are a lost 
man. Lookersron will of course thin)c> an<l say ,wli^t they think, but 
that is.no business of yours. . Thefe. are always men in every field 
who know a deal more about making casts ancf killing, a fox than thq 
best huntsman in the world. That is nothing new, sp don't trouble 
yourself about idle gossip of that kindi and, above all things, don't 
attempt to make a brflliant display of your knowledge by dashing un- 
scientific casts. Where would be the heads of orators and preachers 
were their attention given to their auditors, instead of their subject ? 
Just where a huntsman's is, when he sets about making a brilliant 
cast to attract admiratipn^ instead of sticjcing to his line. Hunting a 
pack of fox-hounds is not a very difficult matter if you will attend to 
a few plain rules. The two first, and most necessary of all are, 
never to be in a hurry, and never to get out of temper. Throw 
your pack quietly into covert. There is no necessity for using all 
that hunting lingo, so unceasingly issuing firom the mouths of pro- 
fessionals, without which we would suppose no foxhound would try 
to draw for a fox. Tl^is is Just vox et prefer ea nihil — an idle waste 
of breath. You may halloa yourself hoarse if you like with ' Yoi 
* wind him !* * Have at him ! ^ Rouse him up,' &c., &c. ; but as 
hounds know their business, rather better thaii you can teach them, 
in looking after their game, you will act far more wisely by letting 
them alone to follow their own natural instinct, instead of distracting 
their attention by all this unseemly clatter. How are her companions 
to hear the first whimper of old Bounty, perhaps some five hundred 
yards distant, whilst the wood is ringkig wit;h the vociferations of a 
noisy, musical huntsman? When drawing up to their fox, not a 
word should be spoken. Hounds are always then on the qui vive. 
Let them alone j they will get together much more quickly than you 
can put them together by your incessant ' Hoic ! haic ! hoic !' 

There is another abomination to my ears, practised by huntsmen 
and whippers-in of the present age ; the constant cracking of whips, 
whilst the pack are drawing gorse coverts. It may be adopted by 
them to help in rousing, up a fox, but it is decidedly an objectionable 
practice, and unsportsmanlike. The whip should never be used, 
save as a corrective mediunfi, to stop or check hounds from riot. 
The horn, alsq, is used too frequently by most huntsmen. Whilst 
hounds are Jrattling their fox round covert, you cannot be too quiet. 
JCeep as nearto them as possible. You must prepare to start in their 
^Qtmpany,or as near to them as may be. Never attend to holloas 
outside, whilst they, are running merrily within. Let them stick to 
their own ^me 3 chopping and changing from one fox to another 
does an infiinity of mischief. When your fox breaks covert, don't 
put yourself into an insane flurry. . Take things quiedy. Let your 
founds settle down pn his line, and with a few short shrill blasts of 
your born, to bring op. any stragglers, sit <}own in your saddle, and 
^itb your eyes, fixed upon the leading, couples, go along. This 
keeping your ^y.es upon the hounds is the D(iost important business of 
a.hyptsxuan,wtfen •they..are in chase; and he, ought to possess the 
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keenest sight to be able to detect in a moment when hounds are 
holding the scent, and when thej go beyond it ; for young hounds 
will go beyond it, and old ones t6o somedmes, if too nearly pressed 
bjr inconsiderate riders. A sudden check to a quick burst is one of 
the greatest difficulties in the path of a youi^ huntsman, and I might 
add, an (dd one too ; and unless his whole attention has been given 
to his hounds whilst running, he cannot discover how far the scent 
has been carried. That tbev won't throw up at head as long as it is 
before them^ he may feel qmte sure, unless from the interposition of 
a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle. Hounds have no business to 
throw up on £illow8 if they are worth keeping ; and of course he can 
see these in the field as well as the hounds, fiut ten times out of a 
dozen these sudden checks occur from the fox turning short, right 
or left, out of his line, and the hounds in their eagerness flying 
beyond it ; and it is in such a crisis that a good eye often proves the 
best organ of the whole head-piece. 

Good old hounds, although they may be forced on Inr the ruck, 
will not throw their tongues five yards without a scent. When they 
become mute, you may see at once what is going to happen ; and 
from want of attention to the Solons of the pack, many a good fox 
laughs to scorn these scientific displays of a conceited huntsman, in 
catching hold of his hounds directly they are ait fiiult. Let them 
alone, 1 say, to make their own natural cast first. Hounds will 
generally lean to the right side, and nothing injures a pack more than 
continual lifting. It is here that a gentleman huntsman has a 
superiority over a professional. His field will attend to his ^ Hold 
^ hard !' when they would disregard that of a servants, and if they 
know his determination to be obeyed, where he has the only r^ht to 
command, his authority is not likely to be disputed. Men will take 
liberties with a huntsman, which they dare not attempt with a 
Master hunting his own hounds. There is no necessity however 
for his getting out of temper, for although a huntsman, he should 
never forget that he is a gentleman. You will make yourself 
more respected, and nmch more readily obeyed, by firm and 
courteous demeanour, than by violence or abusive langu^e : more^ 
over, if you do lose your temper, you will be almost sure to lose your 
fofx also. If your field are riotous and refractory, you can easHj 
check them by threatening to take the hounds home, if such conduct 
is repeated. Let them see your determination not to submit to any 
interference. There are some true sportsmen in every field who 
will support the Master, and aid him in emergencies. 

The first check is generally the most criticaL Hounds are fresh 
and impetuous, and so are the horsemen. Those who have good 
places, are anxious to keep them, and the rear rank are pressing for^ 
ward to regain lost ground, or make up for a bad start— rail thinking, 
of course, more about themselves and horses than the hounds, aiui 
utterly indifferent whether they arc on the line or over it — that is the 
huntsman's business not theirs. They come out to ride not to 
hunt. It makes all the difierence, not only in a day's but a season's 
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sport, whether you have a large or ^mall, an orderly or disorderly 
held ; although if the burst lasts twenty minutes, you will not be in* 
commoded by numbers. But in slower things, you must get out of 
the crowd, holding your hounds a little forward to escape the steam 
and pressure of the horses, although you may be satisfied that your 
fox is behind you* It is little use trymg to hit off the scent amidst 
two or three hundred horsemen. You must hold your hounds to the 
right or left ; and in this dilemma knowledge of country and the 
usual run of foxes will be the best guide, by suggesting to you in 
what direction to make your first venture to recover the line; 
although foxes don't invariably make for the same point or covert to 
which they may have led you before. If you are fortunate in your 
first essay, all goes well in a trice ; if not, you have to retrace your 
ground over to the other side, and the cream of the thing is lost. 

This is the nuisance of a large field, which it is almost impossible 
to keep in order, so as to allow hounds to wheel to the right or left, 
when the scent fails at head. But notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
recover your line, and make the pack hunt it out. Don't regard 
being called ' a slow coach,' and let the fast men see that they have 
spoilt their own sport — ^the lesson may be of service to them and 
yourself another day. Why should not hunting men adopt the prac« 
tice of cabmen and coachmen in the streets of London, by hcdding 
up their whips or sticks over their heads, when there is an obstacle 
in front ? It is a suggestion worth attending to, and would prevent 
pressure upon the hounds when they throw up ^ the comers on 
would upon recognizing the signal pull up in time. 

The next greatest trial to a young huntsman is, when running 
into a fresh covert, the pack change scents ; and here a fine ear 
will be of as much service to him as a good eye in the open. If 
hounds begin running too hard for the pace they had been previously 
going, unless your hunted fox is nearly beaten, the chances are that 
they have a fresh one before them $ for as long as your own game 
has power to hold on he will keep ahead of the hounds, and not . 
suffer himself to be fresh found. Beckford truly said, that if fox- 
hounds could be made to distinguish the scent of a hunted fox from 
that of a fresh one, as stag-hounds can that of the blown deer, fox- 
hunting would then be perfect. I am quite of his opinion, for 
changing scents is the greatest drawback [to sport, and when our 
game is plentiful, almost sure to happen ; and here it is that a clever 
whipper-in will be of the greatest service. Fox-hounds would stick 
closer to their hunted fox, but for the lifting, hallooing system now 
adopted, which teaches them to trust more to their eyes and ears 
than their noses. We generally hear of the most brilliant runs 
when hounds beat the horsemen and shake themselves free from 
interference. But this fact, although so suggestive of the treatment 
they should receive from their huntsmen, is scarcely ever attended to. 
They are too impatient. by half to have their fingers in the pie. 
They must be for ever meddling with and bothering hounds, instead 
of giving them time and scope for the display of their instinct. It is 



cMc^fly to thV'qtiiclc bursts I' am alluding)^ tirtien^' with & l)urning 
scent, hounds run away from their horsemen ; but, from experience^ 
I know that a realty good pack of hounds will do their work far 
better, with a good or bad ^erit, if taught to depend 4ipon^ tfaem«- 
sc^hes, and get out of difEculties^ much more quickty if unassisted. 
One part of the country I hunted was «o hilty and thickty studded 
with woods that it was impossible to ride to hounds ; and here they 
contkiually did their work entirely by themselves, and in the most 
satisfactory manner; and one of the oest runs we ever had over our 
vale was accomplished by the hounds alone, without a smgle horse* 
man being able to catch them, running their fox for one hour and 
twenty minutes over every variety of ground, and through large 
woodlands of three miles in extent and abounding in foxes; but 
they never swerved from the line of their hunted fox, and pulled him 
down in the open, after having traversed full foarteen miles of 
country. 

No dog possesses a finer nose than a foxhound. I have seen 
them, when taken from their own game and taught to hunt hare^ 
work upon her trail as well— better even, than an old southern 
harrier, for they work more rapldty. I was once particularly struck 
by some bitches, standing full twenty-four inches in height, which 
were purchased by an eccentric friena of mine at the sale of a noble« 
man's pack in York, 1840^ and degraded to the pursuit of the timid 
hare. Nothing could exceed the industry and perseverance of these 
fox-hounds afiter they had been put to their work for a few months* 
They beat the harriers hollow at every point, and of course in speed 
far outstripped them. No dog goes so fust with a middling scent as 
a well-bred fox-hound. This is bis peculiar characteristic, and, 
with this knowledge, I am surprised huntsmen afford them so few 
opportuniries of working through the most common difEculdes..* 
These observations are intended for the benefit of young Masters 
who may feel a distrust in their own capabilities of hunting hounds* 
Let them trust more to their instinct than to their own talents* 
The two greatest obstructbns in a fox-chase are the first check 
arid changing scents ; all others may be overcome by patience and 
perseverance; but the first sudden pull up in a quick thing tries a 
man's head and temper more than any Other; 

I felt exceedingly pleased with the letter of ^'A Yeoman' in ^ The- 
*• Field* of last nionth, headed, * Fox-hunting on a Cheap Scale,^ 
quite agreeing with his preliminary remark, * that it is possible to 
* have a good gallop across country after a fox without going tor 
^ any greit expense.' I like that sort of thing, and the enterprising 
spirit of Harry Skinner in trying to kill his fox with four couples and 
a half of hounds. Let him show — ^which ho doubt he will — what 
<iart be doiie by a select few, and not to exceed ten or twelve 
couple in the field, sticking to his line and b^t, '^ Fox-hunting on a; 
'^'chei^p scale.' This is what we Warit to see carried out, and 
Hatry Skinner apjiears to be the right sort of- mart t6 set us the 
eitample. There is plenty of elfeow-rtoni'fetf'sbdrt esftlblislimentV 
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of this kind on the otttskirts of many large countxies, w)|9re coverts 
lie undisturbed^ save once or twice in the whole season^ and a shorty 
pack might be admitted on suiFeranoe-^not to militate against the] 
customs of fox-hunting-rwith the most beneficial results^ both ta: 
foGxes and sport. Every good covert should be drawn once a month, 
at least, from the first of September to the first of March. Those) 
where foxes are plentiful should be visited by hounds every foft<^; 
night, and large woods require routing weekly to afford real good 
sport. Nothing is gained bv letting them lie fallow^ but on the 
contrary. Foxes become idle and indolent from inactivity, com-* 
mitting depredations upon neighbouring farm-yards, by which they^, 
are brought into bad habits and the farmers 'into bad humour. The. 
consequence is obvious — ^if the hounds don't kill them somebody 
else will. I heard of a three-^legged one being chopped only last 
week by a crack pack' in as pretty a piece of gorse as a man could 
wish to see, which had been drawn by hounds this once only during, 
the season. I wonder how many have been stufftd out of this said 
place ! 

This is the age for cheap literature ; why not for cheap hunting ? 
A young, ardent Master, with ten or twelve couples of good hounds, 
a couple of hunters and a hack, and an amateur friend as whipper-in, 
might show a vast deal of sport, and sleep soundly at night, without 
being troubled with bugbears of visions about the state of his 
exchequer, and have more complete enjoyment of the pastime than 
the possessor of the largest establishment. There is a very true 
saying that ^ blood will tell,' which is applicable to all animals, 
rational and irrational ; and a gentleman huntsman, who embarks 
heart and mind in the chase, ought, if he does not,'to excel the mere 
professional, who fills the situation rather from necessity than 
choice. A liberal education is a great advantage in any walk of life, 
teaching a man not to be bigoted to any particular notions s and 
what he does undertake, it will be done with energy and alacrity,. 
and without leaning to prejudices, so commonly found amongst the 
illiterate. We have, it is true, many professional xnen of. genius 
aind talent hunting hounds in the present age who can give no better 
reason for what they do than that ^ Mr. Slowman, my lord's former 
' huntsman, did the same thing before him.' There is, however, 
one observation of Beckford's which every [man will do well to 
remyember : ^ It should be taken for granted that the instinct of a 
^ steady hound [is a more sure dependence than the judgment of the 
^ most experienced huntsman.' 

The great &ult in our present system of hunting bounds is the- 
want of attention to this rule, which ought to be made absolute. 
All failures are attributed to want of scent — as if scent had 
become worse within these last ten years than it was a quarter of a 
century ago : when such great improvements have been made in the 
drainage of land scent ought to have improved in like ratio, since it 
alidrays lies best over well-drained pastures. And the weather?; 
Well, we havQ had sosaething of an pld-fashioned wintei; at last, an/1 
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the shut^up month of former times about Christmas. I' suspected 
this would be the case, some three months back ; and novir, on 
Valentine's day, the old woman is picking her geese again, and 
feathering us with the down very freely ^ and my notion is that 
Jack Frost intends stopping our fun for another fortnight. Well, 
never mind, brother fox-hunters, there is some comfort in store for 
you. What with a rery late cub-hunting, and sue weeks' inter- 
ruption to business in the heart of the season, every pack can afford 
to kill a May fox this year, — only let the Master beware of the old 
vixen being battened down with her litter. Keep the ball going, 
my friends — ^when you have done with snow-balling ; kill off more 
of your cock pheasants or dog foxes ; catch all you can by fair 
hunting. Tbore will be lots left and to spare for another season ; 
and if you do roll over an odd vixen or two — ^which, by the way, hounds 
won't do, if left alone when she is heavy or a mamma — ^you can 
afford to shorten yoiu- numbers, and have better sport another year. 
Every huntsman knows the catch scent of a heavy or wet vixen, 
the inodorous state of her body at this particular time, and it is his 
fault if she is killed by his hounds, unless chopped by accident. 
This appears to be a wise provision of nature, similar to that which 
has been remarked of winged game when sitting upon their eggs, to 
protect them in thdr then defenceless position. 

I was once pressed by a bloodthirsty fox*preserver---an apparent 
contradiction, which needs the explanation — that if I could not kill 
all save a brace in his woods before the end of the season, his keeper 
would, and always did— ^to kill a heavy vixen, because his man 
declared there were two, and he came out on purpose to see that 
done which of course I never intended to do. The poor brute was 
barred out safe enough, and foimd by the hounds, but they did not 
appear more inclined to hunt her than their master, and I did not 
interfere. She kept crawling about before and behind them, creeping 
under and through the flakes of newly-cut underwood, right in our 
sight, when my friend said, ^ It is very extraordinary your hounds 

* won't kill that fox.' 

* Nothing uncommon,' was my reply ; ^ they don't fancy her, I 
^ suppose, more than you would a hen pheasant fidl of eggs.' 

^ Then you need go down and assist them.' 

' No, no,' I replied, ' I don't interfere in such cases — ^the hounds 
^ may kill her if they can, without my co-operation — I will have no 
' hand in the murder.' 

' Very well,' he rejoined, ' then my keeper must, for I cannot 

* afford you more than one litter of cubs j that was my agreement, 
^ and to that I shall adhere.' 

' Let old Grapple* open the laige rabbit pipe in the wood hedge 
^ then, which she has been trying to get into, and I will have her 
^ out, and take her home alive.' 

Thus the controversy ended ; and Jack had to carry home the 
heavy vixen in a bag at his back, some fourteen miles to the 
kennel, where in a sixaw house, the followii^ night, she produced 
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US z fine litter of cubs. This gentleman, like some other game pre- 
servers, preferred pheasants to foxes — but he stuck to his agreement 
with fairness and candour. He kept foxes to be killed by the 
hounds, for he rather enjoyed a gallop ^th us ; but if I £iiled to 
clear diem oiF by the end of March, save the old vixen and one dog 
— old Grap did our work for us. The one litter, however, was 
always fordiconung, as long as I drew his coverts. 

There are within the tfnited Kingdom, about one hundred and 
thirty fox-hunting establishments, and some thirty gentlemen hunts- 
nien, showing a fair proportion of amateurs to professionals, although 
not an increase in their numbers, in comparison with former years, 
when those sporting squires of renown, Osbaldeston and Assheton 
Smith were performing such exploits in the great shires, which have 
never been equalled by professionals. These two may be justly 
called the most brilliant stars whichj have ever arisen in our hunting 
hemisphere, in whom every requisite was combined — genius and 
talents of the highest order — energy and activity — quickness of de- 
cision—coolness in action. They possessed self-confidence in their 
own capabilities, yet placed the greatest in their hounds. They 
knew dioroughly well when to let well alone — never interfering 
with the natural sagacity of the animals under dieir command ; and 
I think of all the gentlemen huntsmen I have known and seen at 
work, I should have selected the late Assheton Smith as my model ; 
for notwithstanding his acknowledged talents and long experience, 
he took the fewest liberties with his hounds ; and that which more 
particular^ engaged my attention and excited my admiration, was 
his abhorrence of whipcord. I should like to have seen a whipper-in 
attempting ^ to cut a hound out of the middle of his pack ' related as 
a gallant exploit of cme, in the present enlightened era of fox-hunt- 
ing ! By Jove, sir, he would have knocked such an ass out of his 
saddle with his double thong, and discharged him on the spot, and 
served him very properly too. Verily this is a new light thrown in 
upon the system of the noble science ! We old fogies hold that a 
whipper-in has no business to strike the greatest offender in the 
middle of the pack. It is a cowardly, cruel, and lazy act — cowing and 
frightening all the others for die sake of ont^ and in the presence 
of their huntsman, to whom they fly for refuge, and where they 
ought invariably to find it, it is perfecdy indefensible. If he has 
not activity or head enough to catch and punish a hound whilst in 
the commission of a fault, a good whipper-in knows he must be 
content with a rate, and wait his next opportunity, instead of scaring 
the whole pack. 

Here the gendeman huntsman has another advantage over the 
servant. Whippers-in cannot take liberties of this or any other* 
kind with their master, for fear of dismissal. Rarely do huntsmen 
and first whippers-in set their horses well together, except where 
the former has unlimited power over his subordinates. Jealousies 
and bickerings too commonly exist between them, productive of 
much mischief in the field* Jack thinks himself as good as his com^ 
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mander, an4 tal^es eyery. opportunity: of ^riving ^im th^, slip, Jtp Jiav^ 
a bit of a burst by himself — or he mayiein ^ sulky jit,, and won't 
support the huntsman at qritical moments} and we know that arij 
envious, ill-conditioned whipper-in can msi^v sport to a great exten^,^ 
whfen he feels so disposed, and" ^yithout being detected at his tricks* 
The first whipper-in has often, ffom his position forward, the star( 
of his huntsman, when hounds "break covert. He is generally the 
first to view the fox away, and in windy weather, or from large 
woodlands, he can silently slip down wind, and have the fun to 
himself. He may holloa hounds on to a fresh fox, to prevent the 
huntsman finishing a good run well, by killing the hunted one, and ; 
annoy him in many other ways, for which excuses may be made, 
without betraying the animus by wbich such vexatious proceedings 
are dictated. The huntsman may remonstrate and make complaints 
to the Master, which will widen the breach between them, and still 
Jack will watch his opportunity of serving him out, at some future, 
critical juncture. 

There is a class of huntsmen, however, who may be and are 
often trusted with almost unlimited control over their subordinates, 
trustworthy, intelligent men, whose heart and mind are devoted to 
their business ; and it is the interest of Masters to support them in- 
their proper position, and invest them with full authority in the fielij, . 
as Well as in the kennel, when they are not present. I had for 
many years a very excellent head servant, as first whipper-in and 
kennel huntsman, who once upon a time, having received some 
impertinent answer from Jack, took the law into his own hands, by 
double-thonging him off hand, i ^Jack, Exceedingly disgusted with 
this treatment, immediately applied to me for redress, saying, ' Jem . 
*" was not Master, and he would not obey his orders.' 'Jem is 
^ Master,' wasjj my reply, ' when I am not present ; he has full . 
''authority from me to keep evety one under him in proper order, 
'■ and you must have acted most improperly to call down the thong . 
' upon your shoulders — but I will of course hear both sides.' Jem 
quickly made his appearance, stating that Jack had not only dis- 
obeyed his orders about the hounds, but had been most insolent to 
him also, ' for which latter impertinence, sir,' Jem continued, 'J,. 
'just wisped him over a bit, and shall do it. again, whenever 
' Mr. Jack gives me any more of his s^uce. He has got vefy 
'.bumptious of late, sir, since some of the gentlemen have patronised . 
' him a little, and is getting above his place.' 

' Very well,' I said, ,' then he can lind another. What say you> 
' Jack ? you are free to go, or behave yourself decently.' 

' I don't want to leave, sir,' Jack replied, now very submissively. 
-7-and thus, teripinated tjie dispute. 

We cannot reasonably expect perfection in,, any human being,, 
although one would suppose, from the requirements of gentlemen ;as . 
to servants' characters, that this class of men jiiu^t be, as tp temper^ 
disposition, honesty, and sobriety, far superior to their masters. 
The two indispensables^ however, in a Kuntspian^ are strict integrity 



and temperance — lackmg which, ne is 'hot fit to noia.$ucha re- 
sponsible situation, or h^ve the management of a pa(pk]of fox;-houndsl 
Intemperance' is a vice which cannot be tolerated, however tempers 
ifiay, and many of the best huntsmen I have known, were subject tp 
this infirmity; in fact, the very nature of their office in the. fiel^ 
Would try the temper of a saint. They must be more than human 
not to breakout sometimies; and it is far better that they shouli 
break out than break in — a sulky one being the worst of all to d^al 
with. I am an advocate for giving every huntsman power, for the. 
exercise of all his talents in the field. Interference by a Master, 
has a prejudicial effect, by damping his ardour, and mistrusting his 
genius. As he has all the labour, let him have all the credit ne.i§ 
capable of earning. This is only fair. Don't engage him to play 
a rubber, and take the cards out of his hand before the game is half 
finished because you fancy he may lose it. A Master may exercis^ 
his discretion by drawing any covert he may deem advisable, although 
in this case two heads may prove better than one, and he may assist 
his huntsman occasionally in small matters, which cannot be con-, 
strued into interference 5 but in the general business of the day he. 
should be allowed to mark out his own line, and keep it if he can. 
He will then have no cause for saying, * Ah ! if Master had not 
' begged me to make that last cast, I should have handled my fox.' 

Scrutator, 



CRICKET. 

Cricket — the game, above all others, of a most manly, invigorating,, 
and beneficial character — will, in a month or so, begin, more or less,, 
to engross the attention of the better class of inliabitants of our cjties, 
provincial towns, and villages : and here let it be fiilly understood,, 
that in making use of the term, 'better class of inhabitants,' we> 
simply, and without prejudice, allude to those persons (always to be 
found in a cohimunity) whose happy lot it has been to have received 
a superior education ; and who, consequently, are more civilized, and 
ntore alive to the best interests of their particular locality than their 
less-favoured brethren. 

Far be it from us to give any one occasion to imagine that the less, 
fbttunate, m these, respects, among us do not look forward w^ith equalj 
interest, and perhaps with even more pleasure than ourselves, tq the 
advent of the cricketing season. It is very true that they have not. 
the ' suaviter in modo, or the * fortiter in re,* which education and 
ample means are, respectively, wont to bestow and develope ; and so 
it happens that less interest is openly evinced: but still the interest 
lies within J arid is merely waiting for others of ability to draw k 
forth. 

In no instance, perhaps, are the all-familiar words 

* Ingexiu^ ^idicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, necsinit esse leros, 
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more truthfully borne out than when the more enlightened and more 
gifted portion of ' Adam's race ' aid and strengthen, either personally 
or indirectly, the means for giving to their poorer neighbours such 
wholesome enjoyment as the game of cricket is so well calculated to 
afford. 

The pent-up citizen, the shopkeeper in a country town, the rustic, 
or mechanic of the vill^e, each and all feel a kindly influence 
spreading over them, when (fc»r instance, in the company and under 
the immediate eye of the banker's son from the City, of the young 
squire and his brothers from the Hall, or of the village rector's * first- 

* bom,' just fresh from college), they are enjoying a game full of 
healthy excitement ; and that in common with those whom, from 
their wonted marks of respect, they consider it some privilege to be 
acquainted with ; and whose presence, we take it for granted, would 
be a sufficient guarantee against any bad conduct, swearing, drunken- 
ness, and such like malpractices. 

We are fiilly alive to the fact that * too much familiarity breeds 

* contempt * in the cricketing, hunting, or any other field, but at the 
same time we can safely assert that this is rarely ever found to be the 
case where matters are properly constituted. If any attempt is made 
to take an undue advantage of kindness or patronage, it is surely a 
very easy thing to get rid of the obnoxious person ; and so the matter 
ends, affording, at the same time, a very salutary lesson ^to others. 
Such a liberty is rarely ever taken, except by an ignorant man, and 
we have over and over again found that the fault has originated with 
the aggrieved party, in having shown, on some occasion or other, an 
undue femiliarity to the offender. This error must be most strictly 
guarded against in the cricket field. Be courteous, but keep your 
place. * Ne sutor ultra crepidam.' 

We need say but little of the manliness which so eminently attaches 
itself to the game of cricket. We are all pretty well convinced that 
there is nothing in its nature either puerile or insignificant, when we 
find men of every period of life (even up to threescore years), mem- 
bers of the church, the senate, the military service, [and of all the 
liberal professions, taking a most lively interest in its welfare, and 
embracing it as a really pleasurable occupation. 

What game have we, too, of so invigorating a character ? Where 
can we get our thews and sinews as readily strengthened and tested 
as in the cricket field ? Activity is the very mainspring of the 
game* A man must be keen with his eyes, ready with his hands, 
and quick on his legs to do any good service ; an apathetic or lazy 
person is a cipher. Here is the practice which will open our lungs 
and bring them into full play ; which will expand the chest j which 
will cause the blood to circulate freely ; and, in feet, fill the whole 
body with unusual life and vigour. An old soldier, who had served 
many years in India, and who was a fine, upstanding, broad-chested 
man at seventy jrears of age, used to tell us that in his day the 
officers compelled the men to play at quoits, on account of the useful 
influence the practice exerted over the liver in particular. ^ But, 
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' sir,* said he, * give me your ^me of cricket to make a soldier 
* strong, active, and long-lived ; for all the members of the body feel 
' its influence/ 

As to the beneficial results of indulging in this popular pastime 
they are * too numerous to particularize/ Suffice it, then, to say, 
that perhaps not the least is the banishment of the cares of business 
from the overwrought mind. There is always something going on 
in this game for a man to watch and be ' on the look out ' for ^ and 
so the attention is ever in requisition, yet not so deeply or seriously 
occupied as to cause any burden to the mind. 

Moreover, where else can we find such occupation for the summer 
evenings? Some truly, like ourselves, may be fond of fishing, &c., 
but that cannot always be had, neither can it be enjoyed by atlj from 
a variety of causes, as we well know 5 whereas, on the contrary, the 
cricket field can always be resorted to in fine weather, and by all. 
Boating, too, must necessarily be an exclusive pastime, even where 
the people are so fortunate as to have a river suited for it. 

A great and speaking fact in favour of cricket is the deep anxiety 
exhibited by all the masters of our public schools that it should be 
the * game of games * with the boys intrusted to their care ; for after 
much practical experience they have found that it is by far the most 
healthfiil, innocent, and fascinating amusement that can possibly be 
indulged in by growing boys and young men requiring relaxation : to 
say nothing of its being fraught with least danger to me participators 
in it. 

In confirmation of this feeling on the part of those who have the 
charge of youth, a friend of ours, who has perhaps the largest private 
school in the south, makes it a ^sine qua non' that his masters be 
cricketers, not only in name, but in reality — ^that they should, in fect^ 
be ardent admirers of the game ; and what is the result ? It is this. 
The masters and elder boys form a capital eleven, thus stimulating 
the younger ; and, at the same time, by reason of this genial inter- 
course, a manly and honourable feeling, devoid of all servile fear, and 
engendering a grateful respect, springs up among the boys towards 
these masters, who take part in their amusements as well as their 
studies. 

And when, in after years, we settle down in some spot far remote 
from that in which we were bom and brought up, how often does it 
happen that, during a match with a neighbouring club, we meet with 
(either as players or spectators), old schoolfellows or college * chums,* 
with whom we were wont * to take sweet counsel !' 

* Oh juvat praeterita recordari !* Old times, and scenes, and faces 
are brought out at once in vivid colours, and the friendships com- 
menced at Eton or Harrow, and cherished at Oxford or Cambridge, 
are cemented at this casual and entirely unlooked-for meeting, hence- 
forth, by frequent mutual intercourse, to be kept up even to the end 
of our days. * Felices ter, et amplius, quos irrupta tenet copula.* 

Add to the advantages which may be safely calculated upon, and 
to those upon which we must necessarily speculate, the influence 
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which dd cricketers ai^ ever ready to exert over theii" children. 

Thejr have themselves experienced not only pleasure, but, what is 

of far more importance, from the direct influence of cricket they 

have gained health and strength, which breed contentment, and thus 

are ever anxious that their offspring should partake of that which has 

been so conducive to their own happiness. Need we add what a 

stimulus the anticipation of the cvenmg game of cricket is to the 

mechanic to get Arough his daily complement of work as soon as 

possible in the afternoon, in order that he may have ample time * to 

* clean himself* and appear ' respectable^ on the ground ? Last, but 

not least, a wholesome fatigue, such as is brought about by an active 

use of the different members of the body (so clearly brought about by 

cricket), naturally leads men to seek their bed early ^ and to enjoy their 

rest in reality; and thus, in a great measure, they avoid the pernicious 

habit of spending the evening in the unwholesome atmosphere of a 

Tavern smoke-room, and drinking away, at the same time, both 

money and sense. The couplet 

* To go to bed early, and early to rise. 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise,* 

is not unfrequently realized by the happy influence of cricket. 

We have now cursorily glanced at cricket in its social, sanitary, 
and moral tendencies ; and would proceed briefly to show that, 'as 
being peculiarly the game of the people^ it can claim superiority over 
our other national sports ; for most surely it has the right to take up 
its position among the * Nationals,* equally with Racing or Hunting, 
since we find that it leads England to compete with America ; County 
to struggle for honour against County ; North to strive against South ; 
and Town to meet Town in rivalry. 

Racing, to say nothing of the fortunes it has drained, and continues 
to swallow up, brings no small expenses even upon spectators ; and 
to the poorer and less-educated among us its usual concomitants of 
drinking, fighting, &c. We feel sure that we shall not be deemed 
guilty of any religious enthusiasm, or * ad captandum* motives, when 
we assert that, inasmuch as vice and immorality, clothed in every 
specious garb of temptation, are so openly held out, and the facilities 
for evil are so great on the race-course, the sport can never be con- 
sidered as tending to the beneficial amusement, or the welfare- and 
health of the people ' en masse,* A poor man is often led to spend 
on a race-course, in one day, more than would be sufficient to pay his 
yearly subscription to his cricket club, and provide him with cricket- 
ing * togs * into the bargain. 

Hunting can be enjoyed but by a select few, viz., those who can 
afford to keep a hunter or two, and can ride tvell alsd. This sport is 
out of the question entirely for ninety-nine out of every hundred. In 
the first place, a man to be a good rider must have been accustomed 
to ride, more or less, from boyhood. This advantage, we know, 
rarely happens to any but sons of noblemen, or gentlemen of inde- 
pendent means, and, as * Non onmia possumus onmes,' we will dis- 
miss this subject. 



Nov cricket, indeg^iidently of its ^ntailii^g a vwy.tJrifliog e^cpepj^, 
ha3 another >4va4itage, and,. it i^ .tjys.: that it cap. bj5 tai:eii,up,.^d 
with advantage, at a .much Jitter period of lifip; thap,. any.otheir ^pqrt, 
such a^. either hunting, shooting, or fishing >. all, and. :eapb of v^h^h 
Fcquir^yin ord^r to maJce ys proncient> ^onsiderajbie e^cperi^Ace; in, pur 
very early days^^, . ..... 

. We close these remarks with a few hints, whiich we trusf may be 
found of some slight use to the lovers of crickeu lip. ypu have to 
form a club, Jet your first object be to secure the patronage and sup- 
port of the principal noblemen and country gentlemen in your 
vicinity, either as honorary members or actual players. Their sub- 
scriptions are the ^ foundation stone ' of the club : and here let us pay 
a well-merited tribute to tjie ' bloated aristocrats,' who are ever, ready 
to come feorward in any such good cause as the formation of a cricket 
club, both in person and pocket; knowing full well that they are 
only .doing their duty, in. promoting the moral and social welfarei of 
their fellow-beings. John Bright may rave, and love to h\ear himself 
talk, but after the demonstration made during the severe weather by 
the wealthy towards their poorer brethren, can he have the ' cheek ' 
to say (though he is not deficient in bullyism)^ that the lower classes 
ajce overlooked and neglected by the upper ten thousand i . Vide 
Coventry ! I ! 

But we are digressing* 

Don't rent a field to play in fi'om a publican, if ym can avoid it. 
He will be expecting some members of the club 'just to look in' 
afi^r a game, and wifl look ' blue ' if this is not the c^ej and com- 
plain that you are * against the house.' This practice, tpo frequent in 
the country, has a very bad tendency. 

With strong feeling on the subject, we say, ' Fix upon a nice 
^ uniform, and in all matches you playy let each member invariably 
' wear it,' We would not advocate a gaudy dress, but something 
quiet, e* ^., white flannel jacket (we prefer a jacket, to a shirt or 
blouse, as being much neater), slate-coloured flannel trousers, and 
cap of any colour you like, or white cap with coloured band, just for 
the sake of distinction. Let the jacket be made easy, especially under- 
neatb the arms,^ We have been often disgusted by the very untidy 
appearance men make upon the cricket field during a match \ and at 
the last one we saw, in which the ' All England ' played, the men were 
dressed ' anyhow.' This, should not be, as uniformity of dress, 
besides being * the thing,' tends to give the cricket field an appearance 
of neatness, smartness, and union, which should al'y^ays be its peculiar 
feature. 

Finely, we say, ' above all things beware of being exclusive as to 
* your members 3 and don't forget to ask the Parson to join yoxL' If 
he is a young inan, in all probability he will only be too glad to do so, 
and you will agree with us, that his presence ought at all times to be 
desirable, and his company acceptable to his parishioners. We could 
wish that this were universally the case. 
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BILLIARD ENTERTAINMENTS AT BRIGHTON- 

The Assembly Room at the old Ship Hotel was graced on Saturday 
last, by an admiring throng, to witness a game of i,ooo up, between 
the celebrated player, Mr, Roberts, and Mr. Bowles. On this 
occasion, the audience were, probably, the most select of any before 
whom the players had contended, and, assuredly, no audience ever 
quitted a place of public amusement more thoroughly gratified or 
more completely astonished. 

' The more they gazed the more their wonder grew/ 

The points given by Mr. Roberts were 300 j and those per- 
sons conversant with the game, witnessing the really effective and 
beautiful play on the part of the recipient of the points, felt the 
greatest surprise in beholding a power capable of accomplishing a 
task so arduous. Whether there is any other person still in the 
prime of life capable of competing with Mr, Bowles upon equal 
terms remains to be proved ; but if a match of 1,000 up was 
played between himself and Mr. Tabley, the enigma would be 
solved. It is believed that Mr. Tabley rests under the impression 
that he could defeat Mr. Roberts if receiving 200 points in a game 
of 1,000 up ; and, certainly, if such a match was played, and he 
proved victorious, there would be just reason for believing that he 
would become the conqueror of Bowles ; but when we take into 
consideration the formidable play opposed to Mr. Bowles when con- 
tending with Mr. Roberts, there are grounds for imagining that the 
play on the part of Bowles might be something strengthened if his 
antagonist appeared in another form and bearing another name. 
The minds of all persons witnessing the display exhibited in the 
matches of the last few days were fully impressed with the power, 
skill, and endurance of Mr. Bowles ; and it appears to be a general 
surprise how so great a number of points can be given to one so 
formidable in every branch of the game. In this feast of rational 
enjoyment, it is lamentable to find persons — envying an excellence 
they cannot reach — clamorous in their detractions, and endeavouring 
to impress upon the minds of their hearers the belief that the table 
upon which the matches were played possessed enlarged pockets and 
an extended baulk; but several of the admirers of the game of billiards 
examined the table, and remained perfectly satisfied that such was 
not the case. At a club in London, devoted entirely to billiards, 
there is a table that commands the admiration of its numerous 
members, and for which a sum doubling its cost price would be 
freely given. Well, upon that fashionable and much-admired table 
the pockets are larger than those upon the table on which the 
matches have been played, the half-circle more extensive, and the 
spot for the red ball farther fi^om the cushion. But if the pockets 
of the table on which the matches were played had even exceeded 
in their dimensions those of the club table now described, the per- 
formances of the parties engaged must have been considered as some- 
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thing wonderful. The hazard striking of Mr. Bowles in some of 
the games of Pyramid, and in the American game, surpassed all 
belief, eliciting round after round of applause, and its effect will 
dwell on the memory for years. 

It is needless to describe the various breaks, or to give an account 
of each respective score, since most of the iimings produced long 
runs, and, on one occasion, during the evening of Saturday, Mr. 
Roberts completed as many as 90 points off the balls ! The inhabit- 
ants and visitors of Brighton have enjoyed a treat they will long 
xemember ; they have seen the game of billiards brilliantly played, 
hazard after hazard being made without apparent effort, and m a 
style of unpretending beauty. The players have increased their 
fame, and Mr. Roberts has convinced the fortunate spectators that 
he is fully entitled to the eulogiums with which he has been crowned. 
The play on the part of Mr. Roberts on the morning and evening of 
Monday was not so good ; he had a splinter in the finger upon 
which the bridge was formed ; he was also otherwise indisposed ; 
and the warm bath to which he had recourse rendered him relaxed 
and nervous, scarcely in a condition to play ; in fact, ' Richard ' was 
not ' himself:' and although when well, his ' soul in arms and eager 
for the fray,' he would boldly face * six Richmonds in the field,* he 
was on this occasion subdued by one. The falling-ofF in the hazard 
striking of Mr. Roberts imparted increased energy to his opponent, 
and he played throughout like a man inspired. The curtain was 
then lowered upon an exhibition that charmed and delighted all 
beholders. The style of game adopted by the artists engaged in this 
most beautiful match was one of simple hazard striking, each hazard 
being made with a strength so exquisite that another score was 
always presented ; thus the players glided on from hazard to hazard : 
the red ball now at the centre pocket, then at the corner, hence to 
the centre pocket again; so to and fro the red ball travelled its 
unerring course with a* precision enchanting to the scientific player 
of gentle strengths. From this method of play — and from this only 
—long runs can be expected. A canon can be made from three or 
four cushions, but no' player can feel certain of its result ; the stroke 
is, probably, beautiful in its execution, but there its merit rests : * it 
^ dies and makes no sign ;' while the player that can make a score and 
leave another may complete, as these players did, runs varying from 
50 to 90 points ofF the balls. It frequently occurs that by a stroke 
of judicious strength the three balls are brought closely together, and 
balls thus situated I can twiddle about and complete a series of 
canons without much difficulty, and without moving them very far 
from their original position. 6alls thus situated were once presented 
to Mr. Bowles ; he made three canons after the manner described, 
and then perceiving that he could, by another canon, place the red 
ball for a losing hazard over the centre pocket, he wisely abandoned 
the two which the canon produced, for the three which the red ball 
yielded, and from that red hazard he completed a score of 57 points. 
I do not wish to hold up these formidable players as superior to Mr^ 
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JCentfield in the scientific properties of the gaoie; but they are 
4ilways scoring, and the long losing hazard at which Mr. Kentfield 
invariably breaks down, is by these men accomplished, and it leads, 
probably, to an additional score of 50 or 60 points. Against per'^ 
formances so commanding and so certain, no man, howsoever great 
his knowledge of the game may be, can successfully contend if his 
genera! hazard striking be defective. 

The table was made by Burroughes and Watts, and possessed the. 
improvements suggested in a work on the theory and practice of 
the game of billiards. The line constituting the baulk was twenty- 
seven inches from the cushion, the half-circle nineteen inches in 
extent, and the spot for the red ball but twelve inches from the 
cushion, being half an inch nearer than the spot for the red ball upon 
the table of the Subscription-room of Mr. Kentfield, thus rendering 
an essential losing hazard and the hazard called the * spot stroke ' far 
more difficult. The cushions were very iast and unusually correct 
in the angles* In the game of 1,000 up, there were buty^r chance 
hazards \ The game was played in three hours and ten minutes. 
The English game of 500 up, the American game of 500 up, and 
the best of eleven games of Pyramids were completed between the 
Jiours of seven and ten. 

Brighton, Feb. 15. E. R. Mardon. 



* OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice. 

The Lincoln Meeting. — ^The Chester Cup.— Northamptonshire Stakes and the 
Liverpool Steeple Chase. — Deaths of Touchstone (the Sire, not the Writer) and 
Kingston. — Breeding Returns. — Hunting Records. — Sporting Marriages and 
Deaths. — New Publications. 

February being the month in which men and women talk less than any other, 
our * vehicle * for the record of its * Sayings and Doings ' will of necessity 
have a lighter load than usual. For, to speak in plain terms, the dullness ^ 
things in the sporting markets has been 'carried over' since January, like a losing 
Stock Exchange account, and the Coventry weavers have not been more desti- 
tute of employment than the Ring, whose flight to Lincoln, in weather more 
fit for wild fowl shooting than racing, indicated how ready they were to be 

* blooded.' The repeated postponements, however, somewhat damped their 
ardour, as Lincoln is hardly so lively a place as Brighton ; and with the usual 
war prices for accommodation to put up with, the temper of a good many of 
the professionals was highly tried, and very few return-tickets were lost. The 
directors of the sporting papers contemplated with anxiety the sight of * the 

* hotel scores ' of their representatives, who of course could not quit their posts 
without orders. It is needless to add that the telegrams prior to the start 
from King's Cross were of the most favourable character, the ground being a 
billiard-table and the weather autumnal. Peterborough tfirew the first doubts 
on the authenticity of the tissues, which, although they bore the * Wright * 
name, were pronounced to be wrong; and at each succeeding station the 
prospect of ralcing faded away like tfie fabri<* of a dream. The warlnth of the 



tefception tHfe^ visitOTs ekjiferieticed ' from ' the hbtel-keejiers,' Hvlia, *alm<<iit 
*Murphyi' in tkbir'Sireather pit>gAostication^ sfew they' were biookfed fer the 
week^ should har^ reconciled them ta their disappointment. But we afe 
sorry to say such a^os not die case^ nor did they cftn avail themselves* of the 
jeiigious consoladoa which was offered to them ' at the Cathedral when tht 
Ash-WedQesday «eryice W4S being celebrated ; and how to kill the time w^tp 
as difficult as for a Comet of dragoons^ in an out-quarter in Ireland. On 
Thursday there' was no ai^pttement in the weather, the horses in the ftfeets 
seenied to be performing the ' Pas des Patineurs/ and those who had forfeited 
their return-tickets exclaimed, in the language of Doctor Watts, * And now 
* another day is gone! ' Meanwhile the most contradictory reports were tele- 
graphed to the metropolis, and public anxiety was kept on the rack. Captain 
Little's movements as Steward were watched and reported on like Garibaldi^s 
at Caprera ; and such was the general impression the meeting would not come 
off, that * The Prophets ' of the weeklies were * wired ' for, and special mstruc'- 
tions given to the Leader men to crush February racing, and denounce its sup* 
porters as being ^eer gamblers, and no sportsmen* However, on the Friday, the 
atmospheric Lord Chamberlam withdrew his veto, and <the grand transformation 

< scene ' elicited general approbation to the thin audience assembled to witness 
it. Apologies were made for the absence of ^ the great star ' of the fiitt 
piece, Kildonan, on the score of the severity of the weather. . And, judging 
from recent personal observation, if he had not been called before the curtain^ 
appearances must be most deceitful. Had The Lawyer's employers pre- 
vented him 'going into court,' and showing cause against Conundrum and 
Isthmian, his reputation would have remained unimpaired, and in the great 
action at Chester his chances of the leading brief, would have been much 
higher. As it was, to be beaten by Conundrum (so called because it was a 
conundrum to his then owner how he lost his first match with his own brother), 
who never won a race last year, augurs little for the * reading ' he had pur- 
sued in his vacation; and although he did succeed in getting a verdict f<M- 
The Queen's Plate from the Judge, such was the badness of his opponent's 
case no merit is due to him, and, unless he mends his practice, he is likely to 
be struck off the list at Chester. * The Lincoln Hopeful ' being removed to 
Paris, where the success of the winner, who was at fearful long odds in the 
winter, and who beat a tremendous field of all ages, was hailed with universal 
satisfaction at this side of the water, and caused The Broc^lesby to be substituted 
for it in the list. The lot were moderate both in appearance and quality, as 
may be guessed from the fact of The Queen of Spain, who came in before 
them all, being beaten in her trial by such a 'thing,' to use a phrase of 
Mr.. Parr, as Bayonet. For steeple-chasing Lincoln has eter been famous, 
from the days of Peter Simple and Gay Lad, and the finish between Doubtful 
and The Colonel would not have disgraced Newmarket's Flat. That the 
French horse ought to have won there could be no doubt, if Lamplugh had 
not taken it so easy ; and he was pounced on in exacdy the same way as 
Robinson on Rockingham was served at Goodwood by Twitchett on Lucifer. 
By so doing Nightingale proved the mistake he had made at Manchester on 
Mavoumeen was not forgotten, and the stain on his escutcheon was oblite- 
rated. It is not often John Scott gets well into a handicap, for the fame of 
his stable, like that of the Mason's in a steeple-chase, invariably causes his 
horses to be honoured with plenty of weight. However, Benbow got the 
blind side for once of Mr. Johnson here, and undreamed ot by any one, save 

< Observer' of *The Field,' who advocated his cause like Edwin James 
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woald have done that, of his tndner. With Challoner for flag-liettteoant, the 
old 'un sailed in before the whole of the fleet* and thereby clauned promodon 
for Klarikoff for The Two Thonsand. Poor Master Bagot paid dearly for 
two or three handicaps he got through with stale animals latt year» for he is no 
weight carrier* and will scarcely pay for his new education. And now we will 
bid adieu to Lincoln* and when we next hear the sound of its Big Bell, own 
broker almost to Big Ben (^ Westnunster* we trust it may be in iveather 
more congenial to racing* and the only ice we may see be that in our cham* 
pagne glass. On the spring handicaps there is as little desire to touch as 
thm was to speculate upon ^e Turkish Loan ; and poor Mr. Topham, who 
could not speak to a racing man at the commencement of the year* or accept 
a brace of pheasants and a hare from an owner of horses* for fear of expofdng 
himself to the imputation of being influenced by undue motives* does not seem 
to have given much cause for alarm this time* as* although Ch^re Amie is at 
rather a short price* we believe it to arise more from the few books that are 
open on the race* and the limited resources of the Ring* than from the 
amount of money intrusted to her by the stable. In allusion to this mare's 
defeat at Doncaster* after her trial with Mr. Booth's filly* we remarked 'that 

* pastimes with Chire Amies have been expensive and dangerous at other 

* places beside Doncaster*' and we still adhere to our opinions. For ' revivals ' 
of race-horses* Mr. Topham's Cup may be compared to Sadler's Wells m 
respect to dramas. Yearly are animals fetched out almost from the bowels of 
the earth for it* like tragedies from musty closets. Riseber was a notorious 
oflSsnder of this description* and now Killigrew appears to be his successor; for 
if he has the same legs we saw him with at Liverpool in November* he has 
as much chance of winning* as his owner has of being made private secretary 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury. The Liverpool Steeple-Chase* on the contrary, 
has turned out a much better betdng race than was anticipated, and should 
serve as a kind of hedge to The Cup. Before our next impression will haTe 
been issued the result will have been known in both hemispheres. We confess 
we should have liked to have engaged in a friendly discussion with our 
readers upon the merits of the lot ; but the length of our Hunting Intelligence 
and stud news makes us forego the idea* and limit ourselves to Uie expression 
of our opbion that the winner will be found in Jealousy* The Emperor, or 
Freshman. To French Picard we object* on the score of age ; ami if the 
ground is deep^ as it is very likely to be* we know for certain he will not be 
^le to move. At Reading, it will sid&ce to say* that on both days 'the 

* landed interest*' as in the distritution of the seats for the county* were well 
represented. 

Goldsmith* who was much fancied when the weights came out* has 
changed hands at the Comer for 290 guineas* but we have not heard into 
what stable he will be sent. The Market Harborough Steeples ae pr^ 
gressing most favourably with their entries and subscriptions* and it is quite 
certain* we ascertain* that the winner of The National Hunt will receive tvo 
hundred in addition to the stake* and a proportionate sum* by independent 
subscription* will be distributed to the second and third. Noi^iampton pro» 
mises to be the most fashionable racing gala of the ensuing month; and 
although The Northamptonshire Stakes have not been betted about* we hazafd 
the conjecture that when Mr. Clarke gives his opinion about Avalanche and 
Moorhen* it will be a very favourable one. At Shrewsbury we £nd Frail 
with his Lords and Commons in powerful array* and he has lioaed his twigs» so 
as to catch the Liverpool birds on their flight back to London. StocfcttU)» 
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ever fbremost in enterprking meaBures for the strengthening of its Meetingy 
and fblly alive to die necessity of providing greater inducements to owners 
to keep on their four-year olds, has produced the outline of a new stake for 
them, which surely must succeed when the value of the bonuses added to them 
is considered. Mr. Craggs is certdnly the Jules Janin of Clerks of CourseSy 
and from his circulars we anticipate the most favourable responses. The Two 
Thousand is a puzzle tharde^es the bri^itest talent at Tattersall's, for in many 
instances the * dead' are chained to ^ the living ;' but where all are moderate 
the slightest improvement on the part of the Whitewall lot would be sufficient 
to beat the public form. To invent anything fresh about the Derby would 
tax the iniaginatt(Mi of the late G. P. R. James ; and since poor Mrs. Gore's 
illnessy which all lovers of fiction must regret, not < a match * has been made.. 
Trusting in our next to have a more interesting budget, we must turn to our 
Stud reports. From Rawdiffe we understand there will be upwards of one 
hundred mares located there diis season, and that Stockwell, with whom the 
change of air seems to agree^ has but one vacancy in his list. The anecdote 
about Typee being refused to him is, we believe, correct, but the real canse» 
we imagine, was not because Mr. Blenkiron bid against Mr. Naylor for her, 
but because, after havmg been served by a popular horse the previous year na 
less than eighteen times, she turned out barren. Newminster wants but three 
mares to complete his list, and twenty-five puUic mares are down to Leanung- 
ton. Sir John Barleycorn even, sent with a letter of introduction from Davis, as 
being the best hunter he ever saw in a field, has been imported from Berkshire 
for the use of tiie gentlemen who breed huntffs, and, from the admirataon 
expressed of him, he is likely to be extensively patronized. He is by The 
Baron, out of Loveslip, and his stock in Berkshire are remarkably good* 
looking. Our prediction that Gemma di Vergy would become one of the 
most fkdiionaUe (^ the young sires of the day has been fully verified, as he has 
already had thirty-nine out of the forty mares to which he is limited, and 
that in a connty so remote as Devonshire is from the breeding districts. 
Mr. Merry has sustained a severe loss by his Valentina slipping twin colt foals 
to Wild Dayrell ; and the only consolation Mat Dawson has for it is the 
promising yearling filly by him out of Phemey. Ethelbert is, as we suspected, 
attracting mares to Croome, and among gentlemen who have patronized him 
are those eminent breeders Mr. Greville and Mr. HalfonL De Clare> 
another t^ oar favourites, is contracting more fashionable alliances, and l.ord 
Derby is so fond of him that he has sent Legerdemain, Canezou, and Tour de 
Force to him. Mr. Popham, notwithstandmg he has Wild Dayrell at home, 
seems to have been very much taken up with Lord of the Isles, and has given 
him a rare lift by sending to him Ellen Middleton (in foal to King Tom)^ 
Nettle (in foal to Wild Dayrell), Sunflower (in foal to Chanticleer), and 
Rogerthorpe's dam (in fixJ to Saunterer). John Osborne will be as well 
' cured ^ next year as a round of bee^ as he has taken no less than sixteen 
subscriptions to his fiivourite horse ; and the estimate a friend gave us of the 
stock of Drumour seems to be confirmed by the quality of the mares that are 
returned to him. The death of Touchstone has been the great feature of the 
month ; and just as we had recovered from it, we were taken aback by the 
news that Kingston had joined him in the happy pastures. Touchstone was^ 
perhaps, one of the greatest horses we ever had on the Turf: at least, Joha 
Scott, who had him, maintains so, and we would sooner take his opinion than 
that of all the retired vets, in the kingdom, who lave been rendaing 
* Bdl's IJIk^* of late, quite a Moore's Almanac fixMn their Ec%se di^- 



tation«.* His death,' vffe most confess, did noi' iake us by ttiTfriee, for 
Lord Westmirisfer, Kk* the money-lender of Dougfas JerroW, who always 
gave a terrifid knock at a door to show that- * hfe made -lihe most of whati 

* ever metal came irito his hands,' we thought would drain thfe kst drop out of 
4iim, and nei«r put him on the i^ired- liist tratil he was past gobg on duty. 
i^ingston will be a severe loss to Mr. Blenkfron, as he was Ae main stay of the 
^staUishment, and his yearlings, although shor^ were getdng ^hionable. A^ 
a race-horse he was one of the first class, being ^le to stdy any distance j and 
had his trainer, when he was a three-year old, not b^cn so in k)Te wth 
Lapidist, from the way Mr. Villiers treated him, as to neglect him entirely, 
•Kingston might have won the Derby. To illustrate also the correctness 
of the saying that misfortunes never come singly, iri addition to Kingston 
Mr. Blenkiron has to mourn the loss of Omoo, own sister to Typec, whom 
lie purchased at Lofd Chesterfield's sale in November. Fisherman, we 
are glad to announce, is reported among the fashionable arrivals in Australia, 
and The Flying Dutchman's prospects of benefitirig die French Turf are, 
in our opinion, much diminished by suffering him to serve such an immense 
number of mares. Forty, we believe, was bis limit at Rawclifie, but now it 
is increased to eightyfive, and the quality of his foals must, according to all 
natural laws, suffer by the extraordinary calls made on his constitution. 

Our Hunting Budget, like a Lord Mayor's banquet, is so full of good 
things, we hardly know where to commence with them ; and we rejoice to find 
that *The Horse and his Rider,' after being so long confined to barracks, have 
had capital sport since. Perhaps Leicestershire, taking precedence of other 
counties, should have the first report assigned to her 5 and therefore we make 
the following extract from the diary of a distinguished Sportsman, who, it will 
be seen, knows every yard of the country : — 

'When we think of hounds, the lines addressed to Woman come into our 
*head: 

** Silent they charm the rapt beholder's sight, 
And speaking, fill us with a new delight.'* . 

*They have spoken right merrily over the emerald hills of Qnomdon, and 

< Leicestershire is herself again i Every one thought the grouncl would ride 

< awfiJly deep after the break up of frost, but it did not, and in a few days be- 

* came quite good going, better than before, when the heavy rains of summer 

* and autumn made November and December the most trying time for horses 

* ever known. 

* Mr. Tailby had good sport on two days of the first week, but the grand 

* effort took place on 28th Januarj^ «The Gumley day;" "They ran all 

< «< day :" and Lord Gardner, who rode Sunbeam (of Pytchley fame), declared 

* it the best he had seen for twelve years. ** Bell's Life's " correspondent sadly 

* maltreated it, caHing it Grimley, andputting men and places in situations they 

* were quite unaccustomed to. On Tuesday, 29th, they found at Banksboro', 

* but did little 5 and the Pytchley, on the 30th, had nothing better than a ring 
' from Misterton. Thursday the 3 ist was a capital day with Tailby. Meeting 

< at Houghton-on-the-Hill, they found a good fo3i at Glen Gorse, and after a 

< brilliant twenty-eight minutes, killed him in Lord Stamford's country. After 

< that, a long ring from Norton Gorse. The Quom on the same day proved 




* band. On 2nd February, the Pytchley had a glorious day's sport, nothing 
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^4}ut a head beii^ wanted, but finishing each tii^e. iruJarge coverts, they 

* changed fcxea, aod kft off, at dark,j, a few persevpri^ig to the end (not one 

< only, 86 *< Bell'a Life " bad it, out of a bit of worship to « a rising sun l") 
« On the 4th, Mr. Tailby ran. a fo^ from Bosworth Gorse to SibbulofL 
f Tuesday, 5th. Leigh Lo^ge with Mr. Tailby. Did not find at Manton Gorse^ 

* but inunediately at Priora' Coppice : not a very good day^ owing to changing 

* foxes, Wednesday, 6th. Pytchley at Lilbourne ; ran. hiip some ume in cover, 
« then rather fast to Crick. Found at Winwick, ai»d killed. Thursday, 7 th. 

* Mr. Tailly at Keythorpe ; found and ran to Hallerton in a drain, bolted him 

< and ran again to a drain by Horninghold ; bohed again,, and at last lost him : 

* a very persevering fox 1 Saturday, 9th. Mn Tailby at Wardley toll-bar. 

* Found in Wardley Wood, and ran very fast to Launde, having before that 

< ran a fox and lost him from Bisbrook Gorse. Monday, 4th* Mr. Tailby at 

* Llawston. Found an old dog fox ; ran by Langton Cawderell to ground at 

* Gumley in a storm of snow and sleet. After the frost (Friday) Mr. Tailby 

* had a bye-day at Glenn ; ran very fast for a few fields and over Bristow 
^ brook, which several came down at ; got to slow hunting, and lost him. 

< Saturday. Pytchley at Clipston. Drew Lubenham Gorse ; found, but did 
' not do much. Found a good fox at Althorpe Hills, which ran very fast to 
^ Waterloo. Went away with another to Dingley, also at a capital pace ; 
' several falls. Lord Bateman, in charging first a large ** bottom," got an 
' awful creeper. 

< A capital rider. Captain Carnegie, late of the i jth Hussars, is located at 

< Clipeton, where also Lord Listowel has a house. We miss Sir George 

< Wombwell's cheery voice and dashing riding among us : and we do not see 

* quite as much as last season of a ^* Diana," who went so well, and caused 

* thereby so much jealousy.' 

Lord Stamford also on Friday last had a magnificent run from Lord Ayles- 
ford's Gorse, of nine miles, by the Ordnance map, in fifty minutes ; and so 
severe was the pace after the hounds had crossed the Scalford Brook, only Mr. 
Tailby and the Hon. Godfrey Morgan were with Lord Gardner, having got 
into it, as well as Lady Grey de Wilton, who most gallandy charged it, and 
foitunately escaped with only a ducking. 

Most of the performers engaged in the Melton theatricals have been photo- 
graphed in their respective costumes, and the portraits of Mr. W. G. Craven, 
as iMord ChurchiUy and Lady Catherine Egerton, as the Emfress of Russia^ are 
spoken of as being remarkably successful. 

In Yorkshire, Sir Charles Slingsby and The Bramham Moor continue to 
show excellent sport. The latter Hunt have sustained a severe loss by the 
death of Mr. Edward York, of Wighill Park, as he was a staunch preserver, 
and a kind friend to every one, especially the Hunting community, to whom 
his house was always open. It was in his coverts that four foxes were killed 
in one day, as recorded by us in December- At Beverley, in the early part of 
the month, Mr. Hall had a grand Meet with The Holdemess at the Race 
Stand, which was crowded with the fair sex, a ball having been given the pre- 
vious night by Mr. and Mrs. £• Smith. Had the scent been good, a grand 
display of feminine horsemanship would have been exhibited, as the hearts of 
the * Dianas' were in the right place, being animated, no doubt, by the presence 
of so many strangers from the various neighbouring hunts. 
. The Hurlworth arrangements are completed. 

The Duke of Cleveland's offer was such as we expected as to the division 
€f his country between the Durham and Hurworth Hunts, and his Grace's 
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anmifioent tubscripdon of ^ooL to each of ^oae establidunoitSy to enaUe them 
to undertake their additional country, is worthy of the House of Raby; 
Though the ownen and sappotrters of the Packs in question asked for tiine 
to ccmsider his Grace's proposal, there could be xx> doubt as to the result 
of their dehberationa— and we unckrstand the matter is now arranged. Some 
gentlemen were naturally anxious to secure the thousand so liberally o£^ed for 
divisiony and to keep Uie Raby Hunt intact, but the Duke's objection to the 
West Country being hunted, rendered the other arrangement more desiraUe^ 
The f:egret at the Duke's retirement is universal, and can only be lessened by 
spirited management on the part of the Masters of the Durham and Hurwoith. 
With Mr. Wilkinson and Tom Parringtoo at the head of ati^irs, we need haTe 
no fears that the latter will lower the high character so justly awarded to the 
Duke's hounds. The Durham management is an able one, but it must be 
regretted that they cannot find an efficient Master who will take the whole 
responsibility. Other countries are hunted by men who do not actually beloog 
to the soil ; and if the Durham can find such a Master (and one of the right 
sort,) * out of place,' we should reconmiend them to give him a trial. Let him 
be what a Master of Hounds ought to be, and we prophesy the satkfiiction 
would be mutual. 

From Hertfordshire we understand Lord Dacre had two capital days in the 
early part of the month. On Monday, 4th, they met at Redboum Commoo, 
and trotting o£F to How Grove, found directly, and pointing at first for 
Gaddesden, but turning to the rig^ through one of the Beechwood coverts, 
he crossed Chererell's Green, into the park, where he was viewed, and the 
hounds set to^ raced him over the turf, and pulled him down in the open a 
few yards from covert. The time thirty-eight minutes, the pace very great 
all die way, and the finish magnificent. Shortly afterwards they found a 
second fox, and had a good < hunting ' run, which terminated satisfactorily, as 
they ran up-wind for the last quarter of an hour, as hard as they could go, and 
the finish of the afternoon's run was nearly as fine as that of the morning, only 
that in the latter case we killed in a small plantation, instead of in the open. 
The time was one hour and thirty-five minutes ; and according to the general 
opinion there never had been a better day's sport seen in Hertfordshire. On 
Wednesday, the 6th, they met at Eaton Green, and found a leash of foxes in 
Spittalsea Wood. Unfortunately killing one of. them almost immediately, 
they drew the same covert again, and again found; had a quick burst to 
George Wood, where the fox turned back, down wind, and beat us. In the 
afternoon drew Chikem Green Hostlers. Hounds were hardly in covert 
when as good as £ox as ever was viewed broke away through Whipstocks, 
leaving Winch Hill and Wandon End on the right, by Copt Hall and 
Sununer Hayes, through George Wood, Harden Dells, and Chiltem Green 
Hostlers on to the Hyde, through it and over Bower Heath to Sauncey 
Wood, thence on to Porter's End, crossing the Klimpton-road near the 
vicarage, and running the chain of small coverts, leading to the Hoo, in one of 
which they got up to him, and the real business of the day commenced. Not 
but that, if we had killed him here, there was one man out who would 
have gone home dissatisfied. Up to the time they viewed him it had been 
htmtmgy but afterwards it became racmgy and racing in such good earnest that 
it was as much as horses could do to live with hounds. From The Hoo 
coverts the gallant fox took them to Bendish-down-the-Hill to Hurst Wood, 
back through Whipstocks, and then on his old line by Copt Hall, Summer 
Hayes, George Wood, Harden Dells, and Hostlers, to The Hyde, where he 
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was viewed, dead beat ; but, making an expiring effort, crossed the river at 
New Mil! End, and gained • Grave * Wood, near Luton Park, a name of i\\ 
omen for him, for here he died the death. Out of a large field not more than 
a dozen men were up ; amongst them, we need hardly observe, were Lord 
Dacre and Ward, The distance far exceeded twenty miles ; time, two hours 
and fifty minutes. The small pack was out both days, and I think they are 
very near perfection for this country. 

A compagnon de voyage the other day with the Due d* Aumale, we learnt 
from him that his brother Prince JoinvUle*s harriers had had some excellent 
gallops during the last month, affording plenty of amusement to the Claremont 
farmers. On Thursday they were taken by rail to Guildford, where they 
were lucky enough to get hold of a capital hare, but the violence of the storm 
was such as to compel them to leave off* 

Racing news is as scarce as money in the City, and the trainers appear to 
have been bent upon being married or given in marriage. Already the- 
wedding bells have been heard at Fyfield, Whitewall, and at Spigot Lodge ; 
and if report speaks correctly, the next peal will be borne on the winds fronv 
Danebuiy, where a match has been made for Bath. Mr. Foster, the late 
owner of Underhand, died on the wedding day of his trainer ; and we under- 
stand he was as bankrupt in worldly goods, as he was in reputation. His luck 
in winning three Northumberland Plates off the reel was very great ; and had 
he been inclined to have gone straight, or kept his hand from going to his 
mouth too often, he might yet have been alive and a respected member oF 
society. Mr. Sherrard, one of the oldest trainers in Kent, and a most 
exemplary man in every sense of the word, is also to be added with Captain 
Christie's Tokay to our mortuary roll. 

Our notices of *The Angler's Register,* the best * Piscatorial Bradshaw' 
we ever came across, as well as of Mr. Mills' amusing and interesting work of 
* The Life of a Fox Hound,' and the last volume of * The Stud Book,' the 
register of births, deaths, and marriages of the race-horse world, we are 
most reluctantly compelled to postpone until our next; but in the mean time 
this slight allusion will, we hope, be sufficient to draw that public attention to 
them to which they are entitled by their merits. We hoped, likewise, to do 
full justice to * Hubert Longreach ; or. The Blackleg Earl,' which is exciting 
as modi sensation in New York as the * Wandering Jew' did in Paris; 
but the denouement was of so thrilling a nature, brought about by his lord- 
ship having * a bad night,' and dropping twelve thousand to a lady at ecarte 
at one sitting, that we felt ourselves unequal to the magnitude of the task 
confided to us until we had the benefit of sea air and the attendance of a 
{^ysician of eminence. 

P.S, — ^At the last moment we have been reluctantly compelled to omit our 
Hampshire, Puckeridge, Warwickshire, and Sussex correspondence. 



THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

With the exception of one or two faouaeB, at which special attracticMos have 
continued a Christmas prosperity to a period when no signs of Christmastide 
remain, the. theatrieal business of the metropolis has been, upon the whole, 
unusually dull. It may be that the novelties some time since provided by 
the vaxious managers have not been sufficiently original in character to 
mftinfj^ in a lengthened popularity, or it may be that the constant increase in 
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the number of places of amosenient in London has something to do with the 
waning fortunes of certain temples of music and the drama. Easter, how- 
ever, is the most critical time for dramatic and operatic entrepeneurs^ and 
the coming Easter will afford us a certain solution of the problem. In fact, 
proceedings will be shortly taken to define more accurately than at present 
what is to be the entertainment at the concert hall, and what that of the 
theatre, and we may then be enabled to iudge better whether the profits of 
the one intrench upon the prosperity of the other. 

At Hdr Majesty's Theatre the curtain has fallen for the last time on the 
pantomime of * Tom Thumb ;* the red and blue fires are extinguished ; the 

* transformation scene ' is doubtless about to undergo another transforma- 
tion at the hands of the scenic artist and assistants in the painting room ; 
the fairies, the sylphides, and the rest of those airy beings known as tne corps 
de ballet^ having cast aside their light and flimsy attire, proceed to conc4l 
their lower extremities in a long skirt and a crinoline, whilst harlequin, clown, 
and pantaloon obtain a temporary respite from their everlasting ^evolutions 
and gynmastics. Mr. Sims Keeves has reappeared as the merry and musical 
outlaw, Bohin Hood, in the opera of that name, which still continues to draw 
good houses ; whilst on the * off nights/ as they may be termed, we have had 
file familiar but never wearying strains of the * Bohemian Girl,' and * Fra 

* Diavolo.' Mademoiselle Parepa and Mr. Swift have ably sustained the prin- 
cipal parts in the last-named operas, of which I suppose we need make no 
complaint on the score of want or novelty, as they give place, at the beginning 
of March, to Vincent Wallace's long-promised opera of * The Amber Witch.' 

The legeiid of 'Hiawatha,* produced at the feoyal English Opera, was an 
experiment which, however praiseworthy on the part of the managers to 
provide a novelty for their patrons, was not likely to prove very profitable 
m a pecuniary point of view. It served to introduce to the metropolitan 
boards a tragedienne from the United States, Miss Matilda Heron, who read 
the descriptive portions of Longfellow's poem. To a good face and figure 
she unites a fine, clear, and melodious voice, which .she modulates with skill, 
and which, moreover, is free from anything like an American accent. A 
great portion of the music is allotted to the chorus ; and in the solos, Madame 
Palmieri, Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. Wall worth exerted themselves 
with their well-known ability. Much credit is due to Mr. Stcepel for the 
earnestness and care which he has displayed in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the music, which in every instance thoroughly mterprets the feeling 
conveyed in the poem ; whilst the clever orchestral accompaniments, under 
the able direction of Mr. Mellon, were most admirably performed, the oc- 
casional instrumental solos meeting with the warmest approbation from the 
audience. Notwithstanding the exertions of all the artistes concerned, and 
the taste and musical talent of the composer, ' Hiawatha ' is far from being 
a success, and would, no doubt, have been found more attractive in the 
concert room than on the stage. * Satanella ' has been revived, with Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison in their original parts ; and although some few alter- 
ations have taken place in the cast of tne other characters, the efficiency of 
the present performers leaves no groimd for regret. Auber's charming opera, 

* Le Domino Noir,' so replete with flowing melody, has been produced here, and 
met with unequivocal success. The English libretto is from the pen of Mr. 
H. F. Chorley, who proved himself fuUy equal to the not very easy task of trans- 
lating the words, and still retaining the metre : the fact of the accent in the 
French language being laid so frequently on the last syllable must have ren- 
dered the effort of translation one of no ordinary difficulty. The vocal powers 
of Miss Louisa Pyne as Angela found ample opportunities of display, applause 
and ejicores being liberally bestowed on the fair directress during the evening. 
yhe rich tenor voice of Mr. Henry Haigh was heard to advantage in the part 
of Horace, more especially in the numerous concerted pieces. Mr. A. St. Aubyn 
as Don Jnlian, and Mr. Homcastle as Count Crriemhoff, displayed considerable 
care, both in the acting and singing of their respective parts ; and a special 
word of praise is due to Mr. H. Corn for his impersonation of OH Fenz* 



Miss Lefiler^ as the housekeeper Jaciniha, and Miss TbiidwaU* as the n\m 
Brigitte^ sang the musio entrusted to them with good efiect, while the ad< 
mirable orchestra and chorus of the BojcJ English Opera were all that could 
be deaired. Amongst no class ia sympathy more freely bestowed for a 
brother or sister artist than amongst the members of the theatrical profess 
sion, another convincing proof of which was displayed at Mr. Hullah's benefii 
concert at the Boyal English Opera on the 4th ult. With the names of 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Catherine Hayes, Laura Baxter, and Sims 
Reeves ; of Messrs. Sims Reeves and Thomas, M. Sainton and M. Hall^, in 
his programme, supported by the band and chorus of the theatre, Mr. HuUah 
was fuil^ justified in anticipating a well-filled house, nor had he any reason 
to be disappointed in the result. The morceaux selected by the various 
performers were of unusual excellence, and appeared to a£ford the greatest 
aelight to the audience. 

Drury Lane has been crowded nightly by the admirers of Mr. and Mrs* 
Charles Kean, whose engagement at this theatre is now terminated. The 
pieces of the past month were * Hamlet,' * The Wife's Secret,' * Louis XL,* 
and ' The Gamester.' The play of * The Wife's Secret ' being the property of 
Mr. Charles Kean, he may, m more senses than one, be said to have made the 
character exclusively his own. In him the chivalric Puritan knight finds a 
worthy representative ; and, whether charmed by the dash and boldness of 
Sir William Amyot, in the earHer portions of the play, coupled with his mani- 
fest devotion to his wife — or sympathizing with him towards the close, when 
in sorrow and despair he imagines all lost, and love, hope, honour gone for 
ever — we cannot fiul to appreciate the talent of the actor who can so faith- 
fully pourtray the most opposite passions and sentiments. The Lady Amyot 
of Mrs. Charles Kean was the personification of everything that was pure, 
loving, and womanly ; and the dignity and pathos with wmch she repelled 
the accusations made against her honour, coupled with her poignant sorrow 
that the finger of suspicion should even have been pointed at her, was well 
worthy of the loud applause bestowed upon this accomplished actress. The 
part of Mattel, as rendered by Miss N. Chapman, and the Page of Miss Chap- 
man, were both very creditable performances, evincing signs of careful and 
judicious tuition, and leading to a hope of future excellence. Mr. Belford^ 
Mr. J. Cathcart, and Mr. G. Everett likewise afibrded proof that, although 
this may be termed a starring engagement, proper care had been taken to 
entrust the secondary characters to actors who would do justice to parts they 
imdertook. In the repertoire of Mr. Charles Kean, perhaps there is no cha- 
racter of which he has made a more profound study, or in which he more 
ably displays his ability for delineation of character, than in that of the cruel, 
craftjr, treacherous king, Louis XI. In all the various phases of the character; 
in his exulting and diaboHcal glee when Nemours falls into his power ; his 
abject suppHcation for hfe at the feet of Francois de Faule; his utter prostra- 
tion and entreaties for mercy when Nemours surprises him in his chamber ; 
and, lastly, in his anguish and terror when he draws near his miserable end, 
Mr. Kean depicted the vices and foibles of the guilty king in a truly hfe-Hke 
manner. In order to give completeness to the caste, Mrs. Kean appeared in the 
insignificant part of Martha^ originally played by Mrs. Winstanley, and threw a 
considerable ampimt of spirit and vivacity into the character. Mr. Cathcart 
as Nemours, and Messrs. Mellon, Lambert, and Belford as TristaUy Olivier, and 
Cottier, were efficient representatives in their respective roles. Miss Chap- 
man looked remarkably well as the Dauphin, and Miss N. Chapman, as Marie^ 
was gentle and ladyhke. The success of Mr. Smith's enterprise has induced 
him to make hberal offers to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean ; and there is every 
probability that, jrfter fulfilling certain provincial engagements, they wiU 
return to the boards of * Old Drury.' 

The revival of * Don Csezar de Bazan,' at the Princess's Theatre has afforded 
M. Fechter an opportunity of appearing before a London audience as the 
representative of that careless and hght-hearted noble, and has added one 
more to the. list of his successes. There was an air of reckless jollity, a for- 
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:getfulness of the past, an indifference to the future — even with a jest or re- 
partee upon his lips, which not even the presence of the musketeers, who are 
to be his exeoutiouere, can repress, — ^that formed a striking contrast to the 
outraged nobleman, who, in the later portion of the drama, finds himself the 
dupe of a designing courtier, his honour and his wife in jeopardy, and his 
sovereign his betrayer. A grand and startling change was here exhibited by 
the acter — ^his gaiety, his jests, and his badinage are over ; and with his tat^ 
twed rags he casts off his levity, and stands out once more as the proud 
descendimt of a long line who ckum the privilege ' to remain covered in the 
* presence of their King.* M. Fechter's highly-finished performance of the 
part secured him a perfect ovation at the termination of the drama, his 
powerful and artistic acting throughout evidently having made a most favour- 
able impression on his auditory. Miss Carlotta Leclercq was graoefal and 
pathetic as Maritana ; Mr. Basil Potter gave an intelligent reading of the part 
of Don JosS; and to Mr. J. G. Shore as the King, and Miss Maria Harris, as 
the boy LcaanUo, a word of praise should also be aooorded. 

Madame Celeste has produced a powerful drama at the Lyceum, entitled 
"* The House on the Bridge of Notre Dame.* The storv is full of interest ; the 
situations powerfully dramatic ; and the dresses and miae en scene display 
abundant proof of the care and liberality of the manageress. As in the 
' Courier of Lyons,* the principal character in the drama is a double imper- 
sonation, Madame Celeste playmg the part of Ernest de la Oarde, and, I had 
almost said, at the same time, that of Zambaro, the gipsy ; for so suddenly 
are the changes in appearance and costume effected, that one can hardly 
beheve in the possibility of its being the same performer. Ernest de la Garde, 
supposed to be slain in a duel, is afterwards (to answer the purpose of certain 
designing characters in the drama) represented by the ^psy-boy, to whom he 
bore a strong resemblance. ZamSaro is enabled to deceive all except Melanie 
de St, Ange (Miss Eate Saville), to whom Ernest was betrothed, and is even- 
tually shot by his accomplice, in order to prevent betrayal. Ernest de la 
Oarde ultimately reappears to console the faithful Melanie, as he had only 
fainted from loss of blood, and had thus escaped the murderous intentions of 
his would-be assassin. The great weight of the drama, of course, falls on Madame 
Celeste, who displayed her well-known dramatic effect and ability, and effected 
the necessary changes, both in dress and manner, with the utmost rapidity. 
The remaining characters were well sustained by the corps dramatique, whose 
exertions to insure success for the drama well merited the applause bestowed 
upon them. 

The greatest dramatic success of the month has been a two-aot comedietta, 
by Mr. J. H. Craven, called * The Chimney Comer,' and played with consum- 
mate art by the members of the Olympic company. The piece possesses an 
interest somewhat similar to that of 'The Porter's Ejiot ;* but the intrigue is 
not so striking in itself as in the artistic method with which the incidente 
are united to the development of the chief character. Mr. F. Hobson is in- 
imitable in the part of a quaint, eccentric little chandler, wracked by a false 
suspicion of his son's disnonour ; and Mr. Horace Wigan, in the part of his 
father, a honagenarian, acts and makes up with an intelligence and originaUty 
worthy of the highest praise. 

Lola Montez is dead. In the far-off city of the new world, 'reft of wealth 
and splendour and comfort, her beauty and her fascinations gone, a prey to 
disease, and at her last hour almost a dependent upon charity — Eliza Gilbert, 
Mrs. James, Mrs. Heald, Lola Montez, Countess Lansfddt has closed her 
eventful career. De mortuis nil nisi honum. The last scene is played out ; and 
of her vices and her follies let us record no more than that, as her wasted life 
drew near its close, the memory of these caused her unutterable anguish 
and remorse. In Dr. Hawks she found a spiritual comforter, whose endea- 
vours to afford her consolation in the hour of penitence and of death, we will 
hope were not without their good effect. J. V. P. 
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MR. JAMES MERRY, M.P. 

The Merchant Princes of England ate a class of which she may well 
be proud, seeing that it is from their ranks that some of our ablest 
statesmen have been recruited, and by their agency our commercial 
resources most widely developed. In England, from whence their 
floating argosies are wafted from pole to pole, they are numerous 
and distinguished, but in Scotland they are few and far between ; and 
as a representative of their class, Mr, James Merry stands out in 
bold relief, ta.king as high a position in the commercial, as he does 
on this side of the border in the sporting world. The owner of the 
Derby winner of last year, and ^of the first favourite for the forth- 
coming one, is naturally an object of some importance in the eyes of 
sportsmen of all classes ; and although his career on the Turf does 
not present any very striking features, or is illustrated by any of those 
curious anecdotes, with which we have been enabled to adorn several 
of our recent Biographies, still we trust the following sketch of his 
life, derived from authentic sources, may not prove unacceptable to 
our readers. 

Mr. Merry is the son of Mr. James Merry of Glasgow, who for 
some years was one of the most extensive coal-masters in that dis- 
trict. He was born in 1805, at New Monkland in Lanarkshire,, and 
received his education at the University of Glasgow. At his onset 
in life, he devoted himself to his father's mines, in which occupation 
he quickly showed himself the possessor of those business qualifica- 
tions, which have since made him one of the leading capitalists of 
Scotland ; for to the coal mines of his father he added the iron mines 
of Lanarkshire, which lay adjacent ; and Mr. Cunningham joining 
him in partnership, the firm progressed so favourably, that ere long 
it took rank beside the Bairds, and other great houses in the trade, 
and at the present moment occupies almost the leading ^position in 
the iron world, giving employment to no less than six thousand 
labourers. It is somewhat a strange circumstance that a country like 
Scotland, which has given to the world so many heroes, historians, 
divines, philosophers, and physicians, should scarcely ever have pro- 
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duced one single racing man of any importance. It is true some of 
her noblest peers have run horses, and not unsuccessfully, as witness 
Lords Eglinton and Glasgow ; but with the exception of the latter, 
they have all trained ofF when Fortune declared against them ; and it 
has been reserved for the wealthy commoner of Lanarkshire to 
rescue his countrymen from the aspersion of want of gameness, and 
to prove to the world what may be accomplished on the Turf by the 
union of wealth, experienced management, and a moderate share of 
good luck. 

Mr. Merry's first appearance on the Turf was in 1838, when he 
came out with Florentia, whom he sent to George Dawson, father 
of his present trainer. Mat Dawson, and who was contemporary 
with John Smith, James Croft, and other old Yorkshire trainers, 
and resided at GuUane, which was then as now the Newmarket of 
Scotland. He did not remain long with Mr. Dawson, from a 
dislike to a public stable, and engaged Knight, who was stud-groom 
to Lord Kelburne, now Lord Glasgow ; but he failing to give satis- 
faction, he substituted William P Anson for him, who did a great deal 
better, inasmuch as he swept ofF the majority of prizes in Scot- 
land, had him the first favourite for the Derby in The Peri 
colt, and laid the foundation of his Turf fame with the famous 
Chanticleer. This horse Mr. Merry purchased of Mr. St. George 
at Liverpool ; and that he did him good service may be imagined by 
his winning for him in one year The Goodwood Stakes, the 
Northumberland Plate, and The Newcastle and Doncaster Cups, 
besides getting for him Sunbeam, the winner of The Doncaster 
St. Leger. All who recollect the Goodwood Stakes of that year 
must admit that Chanticleer's winning it was an extraordinary piece 
of luck, as for weeks before he had been in ' the dead-meat market/ 
although all connected with him were most sanguine : and PAnson 
was in a dreadful state of mind for what he -could not account. But 
to Lord Frederick, who was then Mr. Merry's commissioner, and had 
not at that time been raised to the Peerage, the victory has been in a 
great measure attributed j for by his advice the jockey was changed— 
whether rightfully or not we do not presume to say. However, no 
sooner had Marlow's name been affixed to the telegraph for Chan- 
ticleer, than it seemed like the writing on the wall to the Assyrian 
monarch ; the legs fell out in groups, and he was first fevourite before 
the weigher had completed his duties ; and the result was that an ex- 
member of the Jockey Club, now an exile, has never since recovered 
the blow. The claims of other contributors will not permit us to 
dwell seriatim on all of Mr. Merry's horses, but the next crack that 
he possessed was the famous Hobbie Noble, for whom he gave 
Lord John Scott, who bred him, the unprecedented sum of 6,500 

fuineas after he had won the New Stakes at Ascot, and The July at 
Newmarket in a canter. Many offers had before been made to 
Lord John for his colt, by parties whom he fancied had betted 
against him for the' Derby, and were desirous of not making him a 
loser, but he refused them all. Hearing, however, that Mr. Merry 
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was very anxious for him, and had a great stake on for Epsom, he 
waived his objection, but on terms which made the purchase any- 
thing but a desirable one. Hobbie was trained by Saunders at Hed- 
nesford, and, it will be recollected, was for a long while first favourite 
for the Derby of 1852 ; but within the last few days was passed by 
Little Harry, who had been wonderfully tried at home. The Derby 
day of that year was perhaps the wettest on record, and the course so 
deep, that the Danebury horse, and several other animals who had 
been heavily backed, could not move i while Daniel O'Rourke 
positively revelled in it, and under Frank Butler-s able steerage, he 
snatched the race from Hobbie within a few strides of him, when it 
really appeared to have been at his disposal ; and in the final rush for 
places, Barbarian and The Chief Baron Nicholson also got before 
him. It was on this occasion that Frank Butler had the rare com- 
pliment paid to him of having it said he might have won on any of 
the first four ; and so pleased was Lord Glasgow with his riding that 
he made him a present of a cheque for three hundred pounds imme- 
diately after the race, and which he put into his pocket in utter 
ignorance of its value until the following morning, when he thanked 
his Lordship in terms more becoming than he had done when he first 
received it. The defeat of Hobbie was a great saving to the Ring, 
who had peppered him tremendously for many months beforehand, 
from a belief be could not stay, and had been only half prepared. 
That Mr, Merry thought very little the worse of him for his being 
beaten, was proved by the manner he lumped it on him for The Cam- 
bridgeshire at the back end, in which race, to use the expressive 
phrase of Old John Day, he ran ' a cruel good horse,' being only 
beaten half a length from Knight of the Shire, to whom he gave three- 
and-twenty pounds ; and had not The * Pie^man ' laid six lengths in 
front with him from the Duke's Stand, which he declared he was 
not aware of, and which drove Honest John almost mad, it was 
just on the card The Knight would have been ' unseated.' Hobbie 
Noble having been tried at Woodyeates by William Day, he returned 
there after the Houghton, and was shortly followed by the rest of 
Mr. Merry's team. The first of the lot that distinguished the new 
administration was Lord of the Isles, the sire of Dundee, and who 
won The Lavant and Racing Stakes at Goodwood in such a way as 
to make him a prominent favourite for the Derby, and all the best 
books were had about him. In the following spring The Lord still 
further ennobled himself by winning The Two Thousand, and 
beating St. Hubert, who was trained by Old John Day. It has 
seldom occurred that father and son have ever been so pitted against 
each other as they were on this occasion. Both were sanguine, but 
from a latent feeling among the backers of St. Hubert, that the old 
man was favouring his horse for the sake of Isles, an inspector in the 
shape of Mr. Gannon, the celebrated pigeon-shooter, was despatched 
to Findon to watch over him ; with what use may be readily 
imagined. The old nian's friends naturally inflamed his sensitive 
mind upon the outrage on his dignity, which was something like 
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appointing the Chancellor's robe-bearer to criticise his judgments ; 
but as Mr. Howard had backed St. Hubert for a very large stake, he 
was of course at liberty to adopt the measures he thought most likely 
to insure the landing of it*. The race, from the party feeling to 
which it gave rise, created extraordinary interest, and vast sums 
depended upon it. St. Hubert, who had arrived on the Sunday 
afternoon in a van with four horses, was the fashionable favourite, 
and * Isles,' who followed without show or pretension on the follow- 
ing day, had only Mr. Merry and the Stable for his supporters. The 
morning was cold and cheerless, but the fame of the pair caused the 
Heath to be crowded, and in the interest occasioned by the struggle, 
the temperature was forgotten. Wells, then in the zenith of his 
luck, every one knew would be on St. Hubert ; and Aldcroft, who 
might be said to have just ' taken silk,' was retained for Lord of the 
Isles. The betting was almost even between them, and Old John, 
who wore a green verandah over his eyes, and looked the picture of 
misery, from the system of espionage that he conceived had been 
practised on him, could only vouch * for the comfort the truth 
afforded to one placed. in his position,' and his inability to say which 
of the two would win. To Lord Derby, who inquired in the kindest 
way after his health, and his opinion as to the result, he could only 
reply, that it would be ' a great race,' and that he had got a good 
horse, one, in fact, as good as Harry at even weights, but William had 
said to hijn, * Father, I shall win a neck.' The truth of this latter 
assertion^ was verified within half an hour afterwards, for Lord of the 
Isles, who had been highly tried with Nabob, waited on St. Hubert 
in the race, until within a few strides of the chair, when Aldcroft, 
taking up his whip, broke it across him, and with one terrific rush just 
beat the Findon crack by half a length, and saw his horse at the 
usual Two Thousand price for the Derby. But cleverly as The 
Lord won, it is but fair to state, that in the opinion both of Frank 
Butler and John Scott, had Wells been ordered to wait instead of to 
come through with St. Hubert, the result would have been different ; 
and could they have procured the horse, they would have matched 
him for any sum in reason against his opponent. Lord of the Isles 
continued the favourite for the Derby until the very morning of the 
race, when he slightly receded in favour of Wild Dayrell, who, as 
well as Kingstown, defeated him. The cause of his being beaten 
has been attributed to his never shaving got over his punishment in 
the Two Thousand, and to his dislike to come down hill with his 
peculiar shoulders ; but his party never would listen to these suppo- 
sitions, and imagined his unequal performance to be occasioned by 
other circumstances which are not worth while entering upon now. 
With William Day we find Mr. Merry enjoying a moderate share 
of luck; but his stud being too large for a public stable he left 
Woodyeates, and engaged Prince, who trained for him at Lam- 
bourne. Determined to lose no opportunity of improving his blood, 
he in 1857 purchased in one lot Lord John Scott's stud, which con- 
sisted of Windhound, Phryne, Phemy, Lady Lurewell, Valentinia, 
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and Rambling Katie. The price, which was six thousand pounds, 
was undoubtedly a large one ; but the returns, under the able manage- 
ment of Mat Dawson, by whose advice they were purchased, and to 
whose care they were consigned at Russley, have been such as to 
render the purchase a bargain in every sense of the word. With 
Prince and Dawson combined, the yellow jacket became more 
formidable j the South followed it, as the North was wont to do the 
tartan ; and we don't imagine we could pay it a higher compliment* 
The Calendars will show what races were credited to the respective 
trainers, so there is no need to allude to any but the St. Leger, for 
which they ran first and third with Sunbeam and Blanche of Middle- 
bie. Both mares, from being close together in their trials, were 
equally close in the betting, Prince, as was natural, giving the 
preference to Sunbeam, which was his representative, while Mat, on 
the other hand, was equally sweet upon Blanche. As will be recol- 
lected. The Hadji only divided the pair by a neck, so the honours 
may be said to have been divided. In the following Craven Meeting, 
Prince, dissatisfied with some remarks made upon the condition of Sun- 
beam, when he was defeated by ToxophSlite for The Port, resigned 
his situation, and the whole lot was confided to the sole care of Mat 
Dawson, whose return last year of 21,000/. in stakes will spare us 
the trouble of doing further justice to his abilities. The first good 
turn which this well-known trainer may be said to have done his 
employer when he came into office was the purchase of fij^anterer, 
for whom he gave Mr. Jackson two thousand guineas, after he had 
run third in the Cambridgeshire with 8st. I2lb. on his back. With 
this horse he won the Goodwood Cup for him in 1858, after one 
of those fine old-fashioned races with Fisherman, which reminded 
one of the struggles between Priam and Beiram, and Charles the 
Twelfth and Hyllus. The renown acquired by both owner and 
trainer, as well as the pecuniary results of this victory, were much 
diminished, or rather clouded, by the sudden death of the Marquis 
of Queensberry, who, never believing that Saunterer could stay the 
distance, stood several thousands against him, notwithstanding the 
repeated warnings and entreaties of Mr. Merry and Mat Dawson, 
And although every facility in the shape of time for repayment was 
freely granted to him by Mr. Merry, there is little reason to doubt 
that his excitable feelings were unable to brook the position in which 
he unexpectedly found himself placed. Thormanby was the next 
' crack ' that Mr. Merry possessed, and the one with which he will be 
identified throughout all ages, as is the case with the owner of every 
other Derby winner. Strange to relate, it was by a mere accident that 
Mr. Merry secured him, for he had been hawked about as a yearling 
during the Doncaster week, without getting a bidder, when Mr. 
Plummer in despair sent for Mat Dawson to. come and look at him. 
The moment Mat saw him he was in love with him, and ' put him 
' down to Mr. Merry ' was the only reply he made to the breeder 
when he named 350 guineas as his figure. Thormanby then entered 
on a career which for its laboriousness has had few parallels in 
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modern times, for he ran fourteen races as a two-year old, beginning 
with a victory over Mainstone at Northampton, and finishing with 
another over Thunderbolt at Newmarket. His speed was very great, 
and equal to his staying powers ; but he could not, as trainers say, 
* begin,' and the few defeats he sustained may fairly be attributed to 
his being ' chopped * at starting. Yielding to the recommendation 
of Mat Dawson, who, when he took him home from Newmarket, 
resolved to devote himself to preparing him for the Derby, Mr. Merry 
did not bring Thormanby out until the ' day of days ' at Epsom, 
but he substituted Northern Light for him, and either direcdy 
or collaterally measured most of his opponents. A trial shortly 
before the race proving him to be a stone and a half better than the 
grey, his owner was not slow to ' improve the occasion,' and Thor- 
manby became daily a greater favourite, causing John Scott to fear 
him for The "Wizard, and making those who stood *a little over' 
to tremble in their shoes. 

When brought out for the Derby, the fruits of Mat's temporary 
seclusion from the world — for like a University man reading for 
honours, he had gone into fte strictest retirement — were visible, for 
never was a horse stripped in finer condition than Thormanby. His 
coat was like a mirror, his muscle as developed as that of Heenan's 
at the Battle of Farnborough ; and when he galloped past the Stand, 
he hardly seemed to touch the ground. Umpire looking like a dog 
horse fr^ the murderous treatment of his trainer, gradually gave 
way to him in the betting ; and had time permitted, he would have 
had the call of The Wizard, whose preparation was stamped with 
the Langton Wold mark. How he won, and how, after a career of 
twenty-one years, Mr. Merry attained the honour he had been 
struggling for, is too fresh in the recollection of our readers to need 
recalling. None that day grudged him his distinction, for it had 
been fairly earned in a career in which money was the last considera- 
tion. All genuine sportsmen felt that if he had won largely, he had in- • 
curred large risks, that he had never sacrificed his horses to temporary 
ebullitions of temper, and had set an example to persons of more 
exalted rank, which if pursued would render them far more popular 
with the people of this country. Thormanby's victory was cele- 
brated with becoming rejoicings at Russley, the poor of the parish 
being regaled with a dinner, and amused with rustic games; and 
every poor man in the three adjoining villages had half a crown given 
him to drink the health of horse and owner. In the distribution of 
the rewards, Mat Dawson, as may be expected, was not forgotten, 
for his ability and fidelity; and Custance was liberally, but not 
foolishly remunerated. Shortly after the Derby, Thormanby had 
such a severe attack of the strangles, that he was un^le to go for 
the Ascot Cup ; and although he soon recovered, there can be no 
doubt it left its effects behind for a Jong while ; for when he 
came out for the Leger, although he was very well, and his trainer as 
sanguine as ever, his elasticity of action was gone, and the fire he 
displayed at Epsom was wanting. Suffering from the severity of the 
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pace at starting, he never fairly recovered himself; but in the Cup 
two days afterwards, when the distance was further, and a greater 
opportunity given him of catching his horses, he distinguished himself 
much more ; and had not Fordham's saddle slipped round, without 
going so far as to say he would have beaten Sabreur, it would have 
been a very fine touch between them. At Newmarket over The 
Wizard's own length, he was again defeated by The Champion of 
Whitewall for The Grand Duke Michael Stakes j and the following 
week, without having had a gallop, he ran Tom Bowline to a head 
for a sweepstakes, after one of the most terrific races ever seen on 
the Heath, proving that although stale, if he was to fall, it should 
be as became the winner of the Derby. ^ At the present moment, 
Mr. Merry's prospect of having a second Thormanby in Dundee is 
as promising as any man could desire ; but whether he succeeds with 
him or not, the reputation of his other horses, as well as his general 
character as a sportsman, will perpetuate his name both as a racing 
man and a breeder, as long as our national pastime keeps its place in 
the affections of the people: Mr. Merry's mares and entire horses 
are distributed between Croft and Russley, and as a lot are not to be 
surpassed by any breeding stud in the country. And we may as well 
remark that, as one proof of his enterprise, he has not hesitated to 
incur the risk and expense of sending some of his best mares to 
France, in order to get the allowances for The Goodwood Cup, and to 
enable the produce to run in continental races. As a politician, Mr. 
Merry, who has sat for the Falkirk Burghs since the last general 
election, has not yet distinguished himself, perhaps from the idea 
there are dready too many talkers in the House of Commons j but in 
a discussion on commercial or financial matters, the same clear- 
sightedness which enabled him * to weather, without the loss of a 
* single spar,' the crisis produced by the failure of the Western Bank 
of Scotland, would make him a valuable adviser to any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. Merry married, in 1847, Miss M'Hardy, eldest daughter of 
the late James M' Hardy of Glenbolt ; and her portrait, taken with 
that of her sister, Mrs. -Cunningham, it will be recollected, was one 
of the most admired pictures at the late exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Two children have been the result of this union. 



ON THE ROMAN BATH AS APPLICABLE TO 
TRAINING RACE-HORSES. 

BY THE HON. ADMIRAL ROUS. 

The most wonderful discoveries have lately taken place in every 
branch of science, and the most extraordinary inventions and im- 
provements in every item connected with the luxuries and the com- 
forts of mankind ; general education has civilized and enlightened 
the great working classes. The islands are looking up : even our 
domestic animals have improved in quality, and twenty per cent, in 
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point of size, from poultry and pigs to sheep, cattle, and horses, 
owing to care and attention in breeding during the last century ; and 
nothing has retrograded but seamanship, emasculated by the intro«> 
duction of steam : sailors are numerous but seamen are scarce. 
Lloyd's list of wrecks proves the melancholy fact ; but there is one 
profession on a humble scale which has made no progress, no im- 
provement for one hundred and fifty years ; I mean, the training of 
race-horses : and at the same time 1 must add my testimony that a 
more respectable or a better class of tradesmen do not exist than the 
majority of English trainers, who, from being in constant communi- 
cation with gentlemen, imbibe liberal ideas, and prove themselves 
worthy of the highest trust and responsibility. 

Thanks to Mr. Urquhart (to whom this country is more indebted 
than to any living man) for the introduction of Turkish alias 
Roman baths, a new era has arisen, the present barbarous system of 
preparing horses to race by drastic purgatives, hot clothing, hot 
stables, and four and five miles sweats, will be ameliorated, and we 
may look forward with confidence to a revolution, by the aid of hot- 
air baths, which will enable a trainer to bring his horses to the post 
in first-rate condition, without subjecting them to a destructive 
apprenticeship. 

There was always a difficult problem to be solved. How is a trainer 
to prepare a horse to race ? alias to get his inside clean and his 
muscles in full vigour, without the assistance of strong purgatives, and 
galloping long distances under a weight of heavy woollen clothing. I 
do not deny the necessity of giving horses the strongest exercise, wisely 
adapted to their age and condition. It is proved that you can lighten a 
horse's frame as well by the operation of a hot-air bath as by a four- 
mile sweat ; and the question arises, which is the best practice to 
get them into condition ? My belief is that a smart two-mile or a three- 
mile gallop with the horse stripped, carrying a light weight, and a 
hot-air bath afterwards, is more beneficial to a horse's lungs, and, no 
doubt, to his legs and sinews, than a four-mile gallop under heavy 
clothes. Try it on a jockey : let him take his usual walk of nine 
miles under sweaters ; and the next time walk half the distance, and 
then take a hot-air bath \ I fancy he will find himself a lighter, a 
stronger, and a wiser man after the second process. . Owing to the 
exhaustion of a four or five-mile sweat, a horse is only fit to walk 
the following day j and many horses are annually disabled by this 
severity ; but after a hot-air bath a horse is fit and ready for any 
task. I therefore pronounce the hot-air bath a most powerful and 
valuable auxiliary : with this assistance you may bring an infirm 
horse to the post which would break down in two orthodox four- 
mile sweats. With respect to the sound horses, why should not we 
try to keep them sound ? — is not prevention better than cure ? 

The Roman bath invigorates a horse's frame, gives increased 
action to his liver, improves his appetite, cleanses the pores of 
suppressed perspiration, and fortifies the skin from extreme heat and 
cold ; the joints become more supple, the sinews more elastic, and 
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the heart, lungs, and 'kidneys, being freed from fat, horses are 
able to take the strongest exercise, without suffering from internal 
fever. Rheumatism, sore shins i and cutaneous eruptions are 
speedily subdued by hot air. Under this system no horse ought to 
be exercised in heavy clothes : in my opinion it is always objection- 
able to give a horse a sharp or a very long gallop when he is clothed ; 
and looking to hot air as an agent, we may keep our horses sound 
for thrice the estimated period of their present efficacy ; the veteri- 
nary surgeon and the saddler will send in diminished bills : this will 
balance the expenses of the bath, and will save large sums of money 
to the proprietors of race-horses. 

Of all animals in the world there are none better endowed by 
nature to endure the vicissitudes of climate than a horse. From 
the burning deserts of Arabia to the coldest regions of Europe, Asia, 
and America, they enjoy the most perfect health and vigour. Why 
are we, then, to treat them in this temperate clime like exotic plants i 
If, from the day a foal is dropped, he is never shut up with his dam 
in a close hovel, except during a severe frost ; if the same practice 
be adopted after he is weaned till he is taken into the stable to 
receive his education, there is very little risk of his catching cold, 
cough, or any disease j all those indispositions arising from young 
stock being confined in a close, unwholesome box, and then being 
suddenly exposed to cold winds. 

When the yearling colt is removed to a well-built warm stable, 
you would suppose that, if he enjoyed perfect health during his days 
of liberty, in the open air, rolling on the wet grass, if this mode of 
' life agreed with him, and added daily to his growth and strength, 
that, as far as fresh air was concerned, you would allow him all the 
advantages which nature can bestow. From a life of freedom, 
housed in an open box, inhaling pure, fresh air, he is confined with 
his head tied up to a manger in a close stable, the windows jealously 
opened by day, as if the air was injurious to his health, and carefully 
shut, on an average of thirteen hours during the greatest part of the 
year. As a foal he roughed it in the paddock during the cold winds 
of February : eighteen months afterwards he is clothed and shut up 
in a warm, close room. Before the colt is reconciled to his first 
lessons of servitude, a woollen rug is strapped round him, to add to 
the naturally inflamed state of his blood ; and, to crown his misfor- 
tunes, from having always had free access to water, the trainer re- 
stricts him to two draughts per diem : it signifies nothing whether the 
weather is hot or cold, the stable regulations, like the laws of the 
Persians, are inviolable. The trainer drinks ten times a day if his 
throat is dry, but he never calculates that his horses may be more 
thirsty than usual if the thermometer in his fusty stable rises to 90*^. 
It has been proved over and over again that, if horses in a stable 
have free access to water, they will not drink as great a quantity as 
when water is offered to them twice a day (excepting in sultry 
weather) ; because the horses, having more sense than their masters, 
drink a whole pailfiill, to lay in a stock to meet the exigencies of 
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feverish thirst, and the interior demands which nature may require 
in the long interval of destitution. This saves trouble, but it is in 
direct antagonism to the principle of training men to run or to fight, 
v^ho are never allowed to take a large draught. 

Thus the raw material, in the shape of a healthy, well-grown 
colt, eighteen or nineteen months old, is introduced to the care and 
tender mercies of the groom. After the usual process of leading him 
about, lunging him, backing him, his proud spirit bends to the yoke : 
from gentle exercise he is abruptly called upon to mend his paces, 
and within fourteen weeks he is tried with older horses, from six 
hundred yards to half a mile. A trainer may justly complain and 
object to these early preparations. He generally quietly acquiesces, 
owing to a natural curiosity to find out a trump, or to be enabled to 
select the wheat from the chaff. As far as these early trials are con- 
cerned, the experiment can now be made at half the risk of destroy- 
ing the colt, or, in other words, laying the seed of future unsoundness, 
by using the hot-air bath for absorbing his internal fat and superfluous 
flesh, without having recourse to strong medicine or long preparatory 
gallops. 

At two years old the trainer considers it necessary to clothe the 
unfortunate colt more warmly, on the principle that he becomes 
more tender as he advances in age (a novel doctrine) ; and he is not 
satisfied until he makes the horse uncomfortable by a flannel or a 
woollen hood when he goes out to exercise. A showman thinks it 
right to dress up his dancing dogs or his monkey at a &ir, that is 
quite admissible ; but a hood makes a horse susceptible of cold ; it is 
laying a trap fbr a sore throat. A hood is excusable in a railroad van, 
for all other purposes it is only good fbr trade. Ask a trainer why 
he uses it : you will receive an unmeaning answer. 

If their predecessors quarrelled with fresh air, and stopped up the 
keyholes for the pure love of ammonia, which propagated the disease 
of roaring, and made a great many horses blind, there was one 
redeeming point — they took out their horses tw^ice a day to exercise, 
for eight months in the year, which gave two -opportunities for 
revenulating a putrid stable. This practice was in vogue for many 
years after I went to Newmarket and highly approved ; it is now 
changed, because it disturbs the domestic felicity of the trainer. 

You would imagine that during the height of summer the horses 
would be out at daybreak, when the dew makes the grass pleasant 
to their feet, and that the work would be over and the stables made 
up and horses fed by 7 o'clock. Not at all. Instead of exer- 
cising their horses in the cool of the morning, and taking them out 
a second time at 6*30 p.m. to walk them for an hour, when the 
stables might be thoroughly cooled, the trainers consider it a more 
judicious plan to commence work at 7 in the morning, and to keep 
the horses out till 10 o'clock, frequentiy the hottest time in the day, 
before the breeze springs up. By this policy they evade the trouble 
of saddling their horses a second time. 

When oxygen is a scarce article in the stable, and ammonia gets 
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the ascendancy, horses sufFer from lassitude, loss of appetite, and a 
dull coat significant of disease. This is expected, as a matter of 
course, and parried with calomel and aloes. 

When a horse's coat breaks in October, and race-horses are 
deeply engaged, a cough is heard, and coughing runs like wildfire 
through the stable. What is this owing to ? The stable tempe- 
rature charged with ammonia, the warm clothes, flannel bandages, 
hoods, and deleterious physic have won the battle : every horse's 
skin impregnated with suppressed perspiration was susceptible of 
disease, and they have caught what the trainers have so studiously 
engendered. I have known more horses coughing in a stable at 
Newmarket than in all the cabs from Hyde Park Corner to Somerset 
House, simply because the cab-horses stand for fourteen hours in 
the open air, and race-horses are shut up for twenty-one hours in a 
hot stable. The laws of nature cannot be defied with impunity. 

The trainer now has a lucid interval. He turns the sick horses 
into open boxes from a temperature of 65 to 40 ; the cold air 
invigorates them, the fever is checked, the cough ceases, and the 
horse gets well in a week. Woe to the invalids if they are still 
confined to the warm stable. They may be on the sick-list for 
months. But the racing season is over, and the money is lost. 
Again the trainers fall back to the ancient system, and all experience 
is lost upon them. 

It is not to be wondered at that these horses sufFer from catarrhs, 
and that their legs fail. If you talk to a trainer, he will say, ' I 
^ must keep my windows shut during the night, or the horses will 
' be ill ; they must be warmly clad, or they will catch cold ; they 
'must be well physicked, or they will fly to pieces when I put 
' them in hard work ; and they must have hard work at any risk, 
' otherwise they won't stay a distance : if their legs show symptoms 
' of weakness I must support them with plaisters, elastic cloths, and 
' flannel bandages.' The answer is simple. If Miss Nightingale, 
of undying fame, and our cleverest doctors, insist upon the windows 
of a hospital containing patients with every disease being kept 
open night ^d day, why are trainers to be more learnt than 
they ? If the fresh air at night is not salubrious to a healthy horse, 
why do you strip a horse labouring under violent inflammation and 
turn him out in the cold air as the only means of saving his life ? 
Every year tells the same sad tale of coughs and illness : they are 
considered as dispensations of Providence — no fault of the trainers. 
It is their kismet^ like the fatalists of the East, who have great 
contempt for drains to carry ofF the filth of their cities, and thereby 
patronize the plague. 

Warm clothing is useful after a long, severe race (a dead heat), 
and the horse is required to run a second time ; then a trainer thinks 
it advisable to discontinue its use. He will walk his horse stripped 
in a cold wind ; and there he stands with his coat dry and wiry, the 
heat driven back to his lungs and heart. An American trainer 
covers his horse up with clothes, and moves him about till he breaks 
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out in a profuse sweat. This brings the enemy to the surface ; the 
heart and lungs are relieved ; and if the horse dries up well after he 
is rubbed down he is fit to run for his life when the English trainer's 
horse is suffering from internal fever. An Afghan trooper compre- 
hends this theory, and acts upon it after a long, fetiguing march : 
to a common English groom it is a paradox. He will clothe his 
horse when he ought to be stripped, and he will strip him when he 
ought to be clothed. 

If horses be free from organic diseases, water, hot, tepid, or cold, 
variously applied, and hot-air baths, will cure every complaint inci- 
dental to the equine race ; cold wet linen bandages, covered with oilskin 
and woollen cloths, will cure sore throats more readily than mustard- 
poultices or blisters, and leave no mark. Fever, influenza, and colic 
may be subdued by cold wet linen sheets round the body, and the 
evaporation carefully guarded by blankets till the patient perspires 
profusely and the disease comes to the surface ; then drench him well 
with cold water when you strip him ; let him drink cold water, rub 
him well dry, and keep him in a cool, well-ventilated stable. This 
water system is cheap and simple, and acts promptly on the disease 
without impairing the horse's natural vigour, and there are no bills 
to pay. If the horse's constitution is lite iron he may recover by 
the aid of medicine in the last stage of debility. 

My training theory is that no race-horse should be clothed beyond 
a linen or a cotton sheet either in the stable or at exercise, excepting 
during a cold winter, when a simple rug may be allowed both 
indoors and when his work is confined to a straw bed during a frost. 
It is an outrage on common sense to say that an old horse is more 
tender than a sucking foal. The hot-air bath, by cleansing and 
opening the pores of the skin, restores its tone and reinstates the 
animal in his original purity to despise the changes of the weather, 
the trainer having exerted all his ingenuity to make him tender, 
helpless, and susceptible. As the hot air stimulates the action of the 
liver, physic will seldom be required, and then in very small doses. 
When a yearling comes into the stable fat and fleshy, instead of 
giving him extra slow work and keeping him out four - hours, it 
saves a great deal of trouble to physic him well. Extra physic is 
less troublesome than extra work, and it is supposed to be all the 
same thing in the end. 

From the 15th of March to the end of the racing season the 
horses should be exercised twice a day and be kept out altogether 
four hours, instead of the present system, from two hours and a half 
to three hours at one interval. They should always have access to 
water, or, according to the American system, it should be offered to 
them in small quantity six or seven times in the course of the day. 
Most horses you cannot feed too highly when they are in strong 
work ; and my belief is that no three horses require exactly the same 
food and the same exercise. 

A stable should be built on brick arches, unless the foundation is 
chalk or limestone. Rooms about seventeen feet in height, with 
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large windows, ventilated near the ceiling by hollow or perforated 
bricks ; no mangers to the stalls or boxes ; large white wooden 
basins hooked on to staples in the wall for the corn — the said 
basins to be taken away and washed when the horses have fod ; and 
in every stall a fixture for a water-pail. There are three appendages 
necessary to a perfect establishment : a dormitory for the lads, who 
should not be allowed to sleep in the stable, because, when the night- 
air is cool, they will shut the windows ; a Roman bath ; thirdly, a 
weighing-machine to register every horse's weight after each opera- 
tion of the hot air, and after every public race or trial ; a wooden 
grating over the floors of the stalls fitted with iron hinges to trioe up 
to the sides, in order to be washed and purified, would be a great 
improvement, and there would be no necessity for straw litter. T'he 
stable plans of Mr. Knightley, Cannon Street, London, are admirable, 
and afford the most perfect ventilation without a cold current of air. 

All the cavalry depdts in Great Britain, Ireland, and India ought 
to be fitted up with Roman baths capable of containing six horses. 
In India there are two indigenous complaints which destroy forty per 
cent, of our cavalry horses. The first is a cutaneous disorder called 
burnsatee, from the Hindostanee word burusaria, relating to this 
disease, peculiar to the rainy season : it generally attacks horses 
picketed out in wet ground. No doubt the disease is propagated by 
an insect, and is contagious. This fearful complaint is of a tubercular 
nature ; the skin swells, then ulcerates until regular sores are formed : 
no part of the body is exempt, but it generally commences in the 
legs, and is considered incurable. The second a cold night air called 
the wind-stroke, which paralyzes a horse's loins — and I have heard 
of every horse in a stable being disabled in one night : they rarely 
recover. It is very probable that the hot-air bath would cure 
both these terrible diseases, and at a very small expenditure millions 
of rupees may be saved. 

To a hunting establishment a bath is a most valuable acquisition : 
during a long frost horses may be kept in the most perfect condition. 
After a hard day's work it is a most powerful restorative to man and 
horse ; and nothing would surprise me less than to hear that the 
kennel lameness in hounds (which, I presume, is rheumatism) can be 
cured by the same process. 

Finally, old-fashioned trainers will condemn the bath without con- 
descending to investigate its results ; for nothing is so intolerant or 
presumptuous as the prejudice of an ignorant man. It reminds me 
that when steam was in its infancy a celebrated stage-coachman 
hoped to be hanged, or something worse, if they could ever travel so 
fast upon an iron rail for twenty miles as he could drive his old 
chestnuts. Of course this hot air, so potent in its effects, may be 
abused like any other valuable gift. I leave to clever and experi- 
enced men to define where its use ends and abuse begins. Grooms 
have much to learn, still more to forget. And as the farmers of 186 1 
ridicule the system of husbandry in 18 20 so will the trainers of 1870 
amuse themselves with the errors of their predecessors in i860. 
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SCHOOL LIFE : ITS SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

BY THE GENTLEMAN 'IN BLACK. 

Rather more than a century ago lived a very clever old gentleman^ 
one Bishop Butler of Durham, who has left the world his notions 
of ^ Pastime,' in one of his many valuable discourses. I regret 
much to differ from so eminent a divine (another gentleman in black, 
in fact), but ' xepafiev^ Ktpafiely' potter hates potter, says Aristotle, and 
he knew something of the world 2,2oo years ago. That respected 
author declares that the very word carries with it its own con- 
demnation : that it is a means of ' passing time,' which of course 
it is : that it is a means of preventing us from feeling time as an 
' intolerable burthen ' laid upon us ; which it is not by any means : at 
least I beg to say that such is not my meaning, and that I repudiate 
for the following pages any such extremely etymological interpre- 
tation of the word. I think it neither wrong nor injurious. I bold 
physical sports and pastimes to be the very essence of juvenile life, 
the backbone of intellectual development. They have more to do 
with the present comfort and future weliare of millions than — what 
shall I say ? than the Greek particle itself. What's a boy without 
his football, his cricket, his gymnastics, his paper hunt? — a dirty 
bundle of Greek derivations and Latin longs and shorts. What is 
a youth without his shooting and his hunting, his gloves and foil ?— 
an inflation of tobacco and beer, of vice and folly. And what's a 
man without his recreation ? — a miracle of inaptitude,, of infirmity of 
purpose, and incapability of action. Pooh, Dr. Butler ! go to bed 
and smother yourself in your own philosophy. 

England is a proud country. She is proud of her pre-eminence 
in war and in the arts and sciences of peace ; of her extent of pos- 
sessions and capacity for governing them ; of her private virtues and 
of her public integrity. She keeps faith when others bend before 
external pressure. But, above all things, she loves and reverences 
her great and ancient educational institutions. All her great men 
look back to the scenes of their boyhood, as the emblems and pre- 
servatives of character. There is an esprit de corps amongst the old 
members of our great schools which outlives every other feeling. 
And when my lord is worn out with public care, and the right 
honourable gentleman on the left has rubbed off every spark of sen- 
timent, and his heart has become a flint in all but its fire, the names 
of Eton, Harrow, Westminster, will rouse a dormant heat and kindle 
a sacred warmth, which no other incantation could have evoked. 
Not for the lore, which by so many has been found useless, and by 
more has been forgotten ; but for the mind and character they have 
formed, and the energies they have fostered, do we still regard those 
memories — ^those quickening reminiscences of the ' sports and 
' pastimes of our youth.' 

Boyhoodism is twofold in its nature. This is as true as the 
duality of the brain, or that n^an has an inside and an outside. If 
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you are eternally working the mental, it must be at the expense 
of the physical powers. If both are allowed to grow together till 
the harvest of riper years, then you may take your choice. But if 
you tax the mind in its tender state without conditioning the body 
too, you may have to look in vain for those qualities Which alone 
make learning valuable. I say energy is the first consideration : as 
the evidence of health and its promoter. Is there anything to be 
done without it ? and whence does it spring ? Whence that vitality 
which distinguishes most Englishmen? which taught us not to 
know when we were beaten in years gone by; and has lately 
taught us ^o reconquer a mighty empire, under an enervating 
climate, against frightful odds ? Whence have we that vigour 
which makes a man of a puny stripling the instant he sets foot upon 
the field which may be his death-bed? Whence but from the 
' sports and pastimes ' of our boyhood ? As civilization advances 
boys will become more luxurious in habit: the nature of things 
necessitates this parallel advance : they will have certain little 
dandyisms and neatnesses even in their schools, which half a cen- 
tury back were unknown. This may make them earlier and better 
gentlemen : it may refinq and soften men's manners ; b'ut so long as 
they foster their present love for ' sports and pastimes ;' so long as an 
honest rivalry continues to exist between Harrow and Eton, Rugby, 
Winchester, Westminster ; so long as Putney and Mortlake con- 
tinue to witness the well-contested matches of the sister universities ; 
so long as Lord's ground opens a field for the opening of their 
shoulders, there will be no fear of any decadence in the pluck and 
energies of English youth. By Jove, sir ! when I think of the 
schoolboys that have been turned loose upon the world to find their 
own way through it with some crumbs of Latin and Greek, a good 
fund of honesty of purpose, and an energy and goodwill to work, 
which they owe to nothing but the sports of early years, I feel 
inclined to bless the circumstance that made football, cricket, 
hunting, and the birch peculiarly English institutions. I have seen 
sometimes a fine intelligent English boy, with his head between his 
hands, poring over his books with a dogged determination to master 
a difficulty. Every now and then a frown wrinkles his open brow ; 
and I fear an unorthodox expression^ not complimentary to Cleon, 
Diodotus, and the rest of the gentlemen who talked such uncom- 
monly difficult Greek during the Peloponnesian war, escapes : on 
the whole it is a pleasant enough sight to see. But far pleasanter is 
it when I see him, after a vigorous struggle, shut up the Liddell and 
Scott, and the author who had so nearly shut up him, with a bang ; 
and ' Now Smith, come along and bowl to me for an hour.' There's 
stuff in that fellow to make a Peel, or a Clyde, or a Palmerston. These 
are the fellows that not only fight battles, but win them, be it on 
what field it may, I like those boys, 3ut some very good fellows 
hate cricket and football. Of course they do : they cannot help 
that. They have no turn for it : or they have been over-fagged 
when young, and never had an innings, or kicked a goal. But then 
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they like ratting, or poaching, or fox-hunting. They can pull an 
oar or a trigger when Occasion offers. They can run a mile in 
4i minutes, or jump 17^ feet backwards and forwards, or put on 
the gloves — an accomplishment not so honoured as of yore, but a 
fine and useful one, giving confidence, activity, and strength. It 
is needless to be a Sayers or a Heenan ; the champion's belt is no 
more honourable : for, alas ! there are two, and neither of them can 
belong to thee, my son. I love most boys, but I do not love that 
romantic-looking youth of fifteen ; nor that idler with his haiids in 
his pockets (they may go into somebody else's), who stands looking 
at his schoolfellows with a supercilious eye; nor do«I like that 
good boy who never does wrong, and is always to be found at his 
work and never at his play. Prizes, perchance, await him there, 
but no prize in life's lottery shall be his. AH his vitality is gone : 
he has no energy for anythmg but books. * Man delights him not, 
* nor woman neither.* He has filled his store-house with all manner 
of grain, but has no strength left to open the door. Alas ! he is a 
melancholy specimen, and no more to be compared to Jones (who is 
the head of the eleven, and writes such * stunning ' Iambics) than 
a well is to be compared to the man who draws the water. I often 
wonder what becomes of the few spoons who lead a melancholy 
kind of existence without play of any sort : who never give their 
masters any trouble, and who pass their time and their degree most 
creditably: who never get a brilliant anything. Their first class, 
even, is a real failure, their wranglership an useless distinction. 
They are not judges : where is their energy ? They are not 
generals : where is their decision ? They are not statesmen : where 
is their practical wisdom, eloquence, endurance of punishment, 
vigour of reply ? Are they bishops ? very seldom : certainly not 
of Oxford nor Exeter. Fortunately they are few in number : about 
a third of them become college tutors, and are always being scan- 
dalized by their pupils, as they should be. The rest are mis- 
managing parishes, falling in love, receiving slippers from admiring 
devotees, and tea and muffins from their mammas ; and end by 
outraging Malthus and propriety by the size of their families and 
the vices of their sons. They become soured and cantankerous, or 
penurious and uncharitable j looking on every bodily' accomplish- 
ment with a forbidding eye j and all because they would not play at 
football and cricket in their early days. 

If ' pastime ' be the recreation of school, let ' sport ' be the 
recreation of home. Young Felix is an only son, so that when he 
goes home for the holidays football and cricket are not at all times 
available. Of course he cannot bowl to himself, and at the other 
game he would have it all his own way. His sisters are not quite 
good enough at it, though willing, to make the sport interesting. 
In the place of other diversion the elder Felix is so indulgent as to 
allow him to hunt : he keeps a pony for him on purpose : nay, to 
speak truth, he feels a sort of pride in his infirmity. His aunts are 
horrified, secretly delighting in their old souls. The neighbours. 
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who have no ponies, or no children, are sadly scandalized. Our 
rector, Dr. Muffin, foresees the ruin of the boy. I confess I like 
that imprudent old parent, and think he is doing the best thing in 
the world for the boy. There is no place where the little fellow 
can see less harm than in his father's company, amongst the gentle- 
men of his county. There is no place where, in the absence 
of his late companions, he can get so much health of body and 
activity of mind ; where he can so readily sharpen his faculty of 
observation, or confirm his previous vigour of mind. Oh ! but, says 
Mrs, Grumbleton, what a sad waste of time I and what can be 
expected from such a beginning, when he goes to college ? Dear 
old soul ! if you only knew as much of the universities as I do your 
opinion would be different. Some years ago we had some unfortu- 
nate revelations of those ancient seminaries of polite literature : 
extracts chiefly from the tradesmen's books. Horse-dealers' bills 
figured conspicuously in the catalogue. Much hunting, steeple- 
chasing, and general sporting^ propensities of undergraduates played 
a prominent part in those licentious times. But who were the 
actors ? Were they the sons of these indulgent fathers f On the 
contrary, with scarcely an exception, they were the well-disciplined 
children of the Grumbletons and Muffin? themselves : youths who 
had been educated in the strictest paths of virtue and worsted stock- 
ings J youths who had never seen a hound but by stealth, and whose 
young imaginations had been corked down and wired over till the 
bottle got into too warm an atmosphere, and burst. with a crash. I 
say a proper enjoyment and encouragement of those sports controls 
a wayward longing for forbidden pleasures, gives a high and inde- 
pendent tone to the. mind, teaches how far they may safely be 
indulged, and prevents, because it anticipates such unruly outbreaks. 
I never see a closely-guarded well-disciplined infant, to whom such 
manly sports have been denied, without dreading his dibut. He has 
learnt no i^^control, for he has always been controlled by others j 
and he is unable to cope with temptations, which are utterly new. 
I do not say that you are to encourage your hopeful offspring in 
extravagant notions, which neither you nor he caa afford j that you 
are to send your earthen pot swimming down the stream with iron 
vessels ; but I say that all honest, manly recreation that comes in 
the way of little Felix may be safely granted to him ; and that when 
he wanders it will not be fi'om knowing too much, but too little of 
the world. 

Training has a great effect upon the mind, for it is only another 
word for the highest state of health j just as the mind has much to 
do with training. No man trains well who has not a mind free from 
cares and distracting thoughts ; light and hopeful. So is it with 
boys. Not that we wish to see them up with the lark for a sharp 
burst up-hill and a six-mile walk ; then raw steaks and old beer ; 
then an eight-mile stretch ; then a sweat j then a sleep 5 then more raw 
meat and old beer j and a finish with another burst, half a dozen 
blankets, and a night's rest. Life is too short for that. But the 
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exercise of a schoolboy is a sort of training, and most assuredly 
brightens the intellect and quickens the powers of thought and ob- 
servation. Who are the most intelligent amongst the les»-edaatfed 
classes ? Huntsmen, keepers, and whips ; because theirs is a labour 
of love. Their faculties are employed on what gives health to the 
body and vigour to the system. ^ All work and no play makes Jack 
' a dull boy :' indeed it does ; the dullest boy alive. But mix the 
play and the work in fair proportions, and Jack becomes a proper 
man j otherwise he is an unnatural beast. If I must choose between 
the best cricketer in the school and the most indefatigable forger of 

longs and shorts, I would prefer that Master , the gentleman in 

black, filsy I mean, should be the former. By all means let him 
have learning, Latin, Greek, mathematics, French, geology, electri- 
city, hydrostatics, dynamics, history, geography, chemistry, and the 
rudiments of Sanscrit, with a little German (that is the modern 
curriculum for a rather dull boy), for learning is better than houses 
and land — though I employ mine to get those ; but oh ! let him have 
plenty of play. 

I dare say, if I assert that the virtues of a schoolboy depend very 
much upon his pastimes, I shall be accused of riding my hobby to 
death. Still, where else can be put in practice so readily his justice, 
his generosity, his self-denial, his courage? The decisions of Ursa 
Major will be listened to in all disputes, for did not he decide that 
Jones minor was to go in again, though it was against his own side ? 
The fact is that Ursa Major is a brick, and will some day be a 
judge. A school character is not a nine days' wonder. And do 
you recollect when Pollux Hardy whacked the Bargee for shying 
stones at Trumpington minimus ? Wasn't it a fight, that's all ! 
Pollux Hardy is a C.B. and colonel of irregular cavalry, as he was 
then of irregular infantry. His personal courage has stuck to him 
through life, but he never gained greater laurels than on that 
memorable day. If you are going to train for the boats, I think you 
must put on a little self-denial — it is a fine thing that self-imposed 
temperance in most cases ; and the muzzle is the greatest guarantee 
of success in all games. . I love the ardour of a schoolboy for his 
own side, but I love his generosity more. Where shall he better 
display it than in his sports ? How, then, shall they best be con- 
ducted ? 

It is a great and happy notion that certain schools have peculiar 
excellencies of their own. This is not unfrequently the case. Eton 
and Westminster should be great on the water j they have oppor- 
tunities that fall not to the lot of all men. Certainly the former 
ought to be pre-eminently good j her numbers enable her to spare 
candidates for all such honours. Harrow, and Winchester, and 
Rugby have nothing to divert their attention from football and 
cricket ; and though, as polite critics will observe of private theatri- 
cals, where all were so excellent it would be invidious to parti- 
cularize, I must say that for years I have seldom seen, as a general 
rule, so good an eleven as from Rugby. It is true, from reasons 
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which I shall not examine, she has been cut out from the public 
school matches ; but since the days of Winch and Kempson I do 
think she would have proved ' nulli secundus.^ Shrewsbury, I re- 
member, in bygone years was great on the water, too j the vigorous 
stream of the lovely Sabrina nerved the strong arm and inflated the 
lungs of many an embryo Cantab. Wind against tide it was forsooth, 
and a pretty struggle, too ! Marlborough and Cheltenham are 
creeping into reputation, but being of modern date, and wanting the 
antiquity which gives value to wine and to abuses, I shall leave 
them to settle their own differences, till they are out of their teens. 
Neither shall I attempt to strip the mysterious covering which 
adorns the Blue Coat schoolboy, and say what hopes and fears beat 
beneath his very extraordinary costume ; nor dive into the dark 
recesses of St. raul's, which I am told constitute the playground of 
Dean Colet's institution. Everything there is very dark. 

And here forgive me, gentle reader, for no other shall I shock, if 
I make inquiry after a son of Leda, 

' Ilium superare pugnis 
Nobilem/ 

I know I am out of order : I know the days of Lord Byron, and 
Jackson, and Molyneux, and Cribb, and Sambo Sutton, and White- 
headed Bob, and the Game Chicken, and the Pet of the Fancy, are 
gone by — have reached their climax when England and America 
divided the spoil, the honour, and the belt ; and are henceforth left 
to the tender mercies of the * slaves of the ring.* But tell me, ye 
sons of your fathers, who were birched by old Keate on Thames's 
muddy banks j and ye Harrovians, who tread in the steps of the 
mighty Byron— in plain English, do you ever put on the gloves ? 
Correct me, if I am wrong. I own the soft impeachment ; I love 
a * set-to.* The pistol is a murderous weapon, and has made sons 
fatherless and the widow childless ; the knife is the weapon of the 
midnight assassin or the hired bravo j the foil is the arm of a spread 
eagle, though in Gr^r^-church Street; but the gloves breathe of 
activity, vigour, elegance, and art. One, two, three j the left hand 
well, in upon your adversary's nose ; and the world dances before 
him in the colours of the sevenfold rainbow. Even my humble 
muse aspires to sing of tennis, and the flying ball ; of the glories of 
the racket-court ; nor disdains the lowly fives. But here she stops ; 
and leaves to grovelling souls the vulgar sports of hockey, rounders, 
and the whirling top ; fit food for children of a lowlier breed. 

A great encouragment has been given of late years to the recrea- 
tion of boys, by the participation of their masters in many of their 
amusements, rarents are accustomed to regard the question from 
two points of view ; both of them unjust, both of them impracti- 
cable. Let us inquire into the facts. Either a master is to be 
nothing but the tutor of his boys, or he is to be nothing but their 
companion. Either his school life is to be limited to the duties of 
the schoolroom, or he is never to be absent from his pupils. As 
usual, neither view is the correct one. The first case is impracti- 
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cable* Neither men nor boys can be always learning or teaching, 
and as certainly they ought not to be always playing together. 
Neither is every schoolmaster in the same position, nor capable of 
the same work. Fancy the late omnipotent Keate, or the learned 
and crooked-legged Samuel Butler, or the dignified Longley, or the 
romantic Wordsworth, wielding the willow, instead of the birch. 
What a wretched performance, what a miserable exhibition, what a 
spectacle for gods and men ! What parent would have desired to 
have seen these illustrious pedagogues attempting a drop-kick, or 
struggling for the goal with a sixth-form boy, which assuredly they 
never could have got. That they should have shown their benign 
countenances occasionally in the playiield might not have been too 
much to ask ; it might have benefited both parties. A word might 
have stuck in some ^ hour of idleness,' which had passed unheeded 
at some more serious time. But that the mighty ruler of eight 
hundred urchins should be seen on his back in the middle of a foot- 
ball melee^ or even rubbing his shins after an overhand visitation from 
one of the eleven, is not to be tolerated. No ! he would be cer- 
tainly the wrong man for the place. The great masters must give 
it up, and take to black silk stockings and shorts. Dignity should 
be the first consideration with them \ they must leave the sports and 
pastimes to younger heads and lighter heels. Greek play should be 
their play. But younger men may venture from the fields of litera- 
ture and science to- the Campus Martius. Undoubtedly it is a great 
duty and a glorious privilege to be the friend of boys. In smaller 
schools it is the positive obligation ; not to be spying and peering ; 
not to be a bugbear that cannot be got rid of; not to be eternally 
haunting the greenest spot of schoolboy life. But to choose accept- 
able times ; to patter a word or two in season of schoolboy slang ; 
gracefully to be present and gracefully to retire. Boys love the en- 
couragement given by the presence of their elders of all classes — not 
excepting their masters ; and as to an old schoolfellow or two of 
riper years, go to Harrow on the speech day ; and when the business 
and the breakfasts are over, go and see Broughton and Grimston, 
and half a dozen more, driving away to all sorts of bowling all over 
the field ; long hops, half volleys, a cut to the off, and a square leg 
ball, flying through crowds of youngsters, all eager to be the 
' bowler * or *" the field.' What a treat it was when youth and time 
was ours to go down with the M.C.C. to play in such matches as 
Harrow, Eton, Winchester, or Rugby ! Then we climbed the 
mountain at a stride, but now we stop, and admire the prospect as 
our wind serves us or opportunity offers. 

One great point is this — not to lose caste. Caste in school, as in 
India, is everything. If therefore, worthy dominie, thou art not 
good at cricket, at football, at the half-dozen exercises in which 
fond youth indulges, let them alone. To absent yourself from them, 
to ignore them, is bad enough ; but to be beat at them, to raise a 
smile at your awkwardness or incapacity, is lamentable folly. It is 
to risk your self-respect, and the respect of those whom you are to 
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command. ' Omne ignotum pro magnifico.* Rest satisfied with what 
they will give you credit for. Tell them of what you have been, if 
you will, but let them not know what you are. Once I have seen 
a gray-haired fat old man, and a melancholy sight it was ! perspiring 
at every pore, swathed in flannel, and performing antics which he 
called cricket — his fingers knocked about and his legs a mark for 
' shooters,' running out when he ought to stop at home, tumbling 
down when he ought to be running, and doing everything but what 
was right. Shouts of laughter from the youngsters rent the air. 
And yet he thought he was raising himself in the estimation of his 
boys. Raising himself, indeed ! yes, like the monkey, who, ' the 
higher he climbs, the more he shows his tail.' On the other hand, 
great influence has he over the juvenile mind who does what he 
attempts with the hand of an artist. How often has a slashing leg 
hit wiped out an act of injustice, or a well-kicked goal balanced a 
flogging. 

These are words of wisdom, my friends, from a gentleman who is 
' amang ye, takin' notes.' In all your ' sports and pastimes * study to 
preserve the character of gentlemen, of English gentlemen ; which 
words are not synonymous with ^ fashionable indiSerence,' but with 
a love of honesty, courage, and skill. 

Condition is the sine qua non of success in your pursuit, and 
temperance and exercise the basis of condition. Learn fi-om your 
games, too, 'obedience to constituted authority,' without which 
nothing goes on well. Many a match of every description is lost, 
not from want of strength or skill, but fi-om want of plan. All 
games require a head, and he ought always to be obeyed. I love an 
honest rivalry : to it we owe the various excellencies for which 
Englishmen are proverbial, our endurance, our courage, our com- 
merce, our existence ; but it must never degenerate into animosity. 
May the British youth have a clear conscience and a good digestion ; 
what the Eton Latin grammar calls > mens sana in corpo^e sano.^ So 
will it have foot-ball and cricket, and hunting, and shooting, and 
fishing (which all, by a most fortuitous chain of circumstances, 
follow or supersede each other), as naturally as pap, mutton, pastry, 
olives, and pate de foie gras (the seasons are not more regular in 
their courses, than the sports that accompany them) \ until the one 
great cricketer comes upon the ground, and bowls us out at last. 



THE TREATMENT OF HUNTERS IN AND OUT 

OF SEASON. 

After Nimrod's letters, and so many other publications on stable 
management, it may be, and will no doubt be considered by many a 
work of supererogation, my presuming to offer my own crude ideas 
and home-spun opinions upon this subject ; but as this is not a 
volunteer movement on my part, I will endeavour to afford the in- 
formation asked for, as derived from my own practice and experience. 
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and not under the vain delusion of being able to bring any new light 
to bear upon a theme which has been so fully and ably handled by 
more talented writers. 

As the most useful of all animals subjected to the dominion of 
man, it is natural that the horse should attract particular attention, 
and his proper treatment be considered of paramount importance. 
The question, however, may be yet fairly asked — Does the horse, 
notwithstanding all the treatises written upon his breeding, tuirion, 
and management, receive that attention generally to which he is so 
pre-eminently entitled ? or is not rather almost every other of our 
domestic animals more truly domesticated, cared for, and petted by 
their owners than the horse ? What pains are taken to instruct or 
attach him to his master ? What is his education generally, but a 
wrong system of rough usage, instead of gentle treatment and kind 
words ? In short, it would appear to be the common impression that 
the horse, as to sagacity, ranks the lowest of our domestic animals, 
and is quite incapable of understanding anything unless conveyed to 
his dull apprehension through the medium of whip or spur. ' The 
^ ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib,' but the poor 
neglected horse is supposed to know nothing. Yet compare our 
treatment of the equine race with that of the Arabs, and what is the 
result ? Amongst the wild descendants of Ishmael, the horse is as 
quiet, gentle, and intelligent as a Newfoundland dog. See him or 
her, horse or mare, lying at the tent door, with his master's children 
crawling and scrambling like so many brown frogs over his belly, 
back, or limbs, as careless and secure from injury, kick, or bite, as if 
they were playing with a pet lamb ! It is a ^sict, not less notorious 
than discreditable to us as a civilized Christian nation, that this most 
useful of all animals is more hardly used and less cared about by his 
owner in this country than any other upon the face of the globe. 
And what is the treatment of that class of horses with which we are 
now more immediately concerned — hunters ? In the common 
acceptation of the term, they are cared for well enough — that is, as 
to lodging, feeding, and clothing, under the supervision, perhaps, of a 
clever head-groom in large establishments, and a stupid one in small 
ones. It is the man with one horse only, or a couple at most, who 
really cares about, and familiarizes himself with the character and 
disposition of his dumb slaves, endeavouring by kind words and 
gentle handling to attach them to himself; and there is one animal 
only — the dog — capable of stronger attachment to his master than 
the horse. Is it not quite natural such should be the case ? Look 
at the life of a hunter — it is one of almost solitary confinement in his 
loose box during the season. What communication has he with any 
others of his bWn species, save when at exercise or in the field ? and 
yet his nature is not like that of a bullock — dull, heavy, and sluggish 
— but lively, sociable, and animated; and he is characterized also by 
strong passions when occasions arise for their exhibition. 

The great drawback to the development of that sagacity and sen- 
sibility possessed by the horse in a high degree, is the rough, brutal 
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usage he experiences from the very commencement of his education* 
What is the common process of colt-breaking, and by whom per- 
formed ? Are any pains taken to gain the confidence and attachment 
of the young animal upon his first entrance upon this new state of 
life ? Is he caressed, petted, patted, and taught by slow and gentle 
means the first lessons of his education — or rather, are not these 
enforced too generally by brute force opposed to brute ? The man 
presuming upon his profession of colt-breaking, is too often the very 
reverse of the character who ought to be employed in such a delicate 
undertaking, which requires firmness, coolness, patience, and good 
temper ; in place of which we find very few of these qualities in 
men of this class, to whom the name of rough rider most appro- 
priately belongs. Rough usage will create rough tempers, as a 
general rule, whether applied to man, woman, or child — horse, dog, 
or any other animal ; and many of the faults and vicious habits of 
horses owe their origin to ill-treatment when first broken in. 

We must now take a glance at the second stage of a hunter's 
education for the field — and here we find the rough rider again at his 
unseemly work with whip and spur. Now is it not a notorious fact 
that ninety horses out of a hundred ridden after hounds know little 
of their business — to use the common term — as made hunters ? And 
this is another proof of the great defect in their education, which 
ought to have been perfected at home before these horses are 
brought into the hunting field. It is all very fine to talk of breaking 
young four-year-old colts, by putting a rough rider upon their backs, 
to ride them haphazard across country, bundling both neck and 
crop through hedges and into ditches — or crashing through gates, 
with the anticipation, that after a few good pulls, the horse will 
know better the next time; This is very properly distinguished as 
' breaking with a vengeance,' in opposition to our system of breaking 
without a vengeance. You are, in the first case, at the mercy of 
your horse : he will go, as he has been taught to go, at his fences — 
rushing and rasping at high and low alike, with an impetus sufficient 
to clear thirty feet of water ; and if you don't give him his head for 
his swing, he will bring you into trouble, and when dislodged from 
the pigskin, should your head come into contact with his heels, he 
will knock your brains out if he can — and why ? because he recog- 
nizes you as a rough rider only, not as a kind, gentle master. Again, 
what will he do for you in cramp places — in a gravel pit — ^across a 
wooden bridge over a canal, with a high stile in and out, and no 
room for a run to take oiF ? — through the bed of a stream, too wide 
to jump, and too low to drift him on to the opposite slimy, slippery, 
broken bank ? What plunging, splashing, and scrambling ensues ! 
or if brought up suddenly against a five-barred gate, nailed or locked ? 
What in such emergencies (and there are hundreds of cases similar 
to these, which occur in fox-hunting) are you to do, with a rushing, 
pulling, kicking animal, which has been educated by a rough rider 
only \ 

What would you say of a pugilist who should enter the roped 
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arena to contend with a scientific opponent who had not been first 
instructed in the art of self-defence ? What of a general who would 
lead a regiment of untrained soldiers into the battle-field, to fight, 
before they knew how to use their arms ? It may be answered, 
^ There is no analogy between the cases ; it is natural for horses to 
' jump. So is it for men to light ; but to know how to jump, and 
^ when to jump, is as necessary a piece of instruction to a horse as 

* training and drilling to a man.* The old and excellent system of 
breaking young horses for the hunting field seems almost if not 
entirely superseded by the present rough-riding plan. One seldom 
hears of a leaping-bar now-a-days, formerly considered a necessary 
appendage to an establishment of hunters. Even the owner of a 
couple of horses had generally such a thing in his little bit of paddock, 
and the advantages attending this home education can never be com- 
pensated for by the harey-starey course now adopted, in which there 
are so many self-apparent damnatory defects, as to defy* all com- 
parison with the former. Under the old regime, young horses were 
taught their lessons by slow degrees and gentle treatment — in contra- 
distinction as now to these lessons being crammed and rammed into 
them by force and violence, whip and spur. The horse was invited 
by his leader, patted, and induced to walk over first a very low bar; 
it was gradually raised to make him spring higher — but never very 
high for the first two days. He was instructed, also, how to take his 
standing leaps, by being led up to the bar, and by word of mouth told 
to follow his master ; then over low fences, open ditches, and small 
watercourses. All his lessons, in short, whether standing or trotting, 
were conveyed to him by the voice — walk, trot, jump, halt. And 
one of the most important of all was, never to leave his rider when 
thrown, or attempt to injure him in any way. This was the system 
formerly adopted by fogies of the old school." Our young horses 
were taught by the voice and hand — ^by firmness, patience, and per- 
severance, without violence — and thus they became as attached to us 
as dogs, doing what we required of them at the word of command- 
willing, cheerful, obedient servants, instead of unwilling, ill-used 
slaves. 

But it is not of young horses only I am writing. I have bought 
old ones — their dispositions soured, and tempers spoilt by inhuman 
treatment ; vicious kickers, biters, almost unmanageable — ^and these, 
within a very few months, by firm, kind treatment, instructed by the 
voice, never by whip or spur, have become entirely reformed cha- 
racters, and obedient to my word in the hunting field ; for I seldom 
rode with spurs, being thoroughly satisfied that a good, generous 
horse will do his utmost for a good master, without prick of steel or 
blow of stick. 

' Well, now you have told us how to make hunters, perhaps you 

* will next inform us how we are to keep them.' 

Well, I suppose everybody knows that, who has ever kept a horse, 
at least he thinks so ; and if not his groom does, which will do just 
as welL Thus ai^e the majority of horse-owners, whether possess- 
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ing large or small studs. Yes : it is the business of the groom to 
manage the stable, as it is that of the keeper to know how to breed, 
break, and feed a kennel of pointers. And yet there is not one in a 
hundred of these officials who does really and truly understand the 
nature or proper treatment of the animals committed to his care. 
There are, it is true, some head grooms who profess to combine 
the yeterinary art with their stable knowledge, and often prove the 
truth of the old adage, * a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,' by 
the failure of their experimental philosophy. The lancet, as well 
as medicine chest, are dangerous things to intrust to men wholly 
unacquainted with the internal structure of the animal, and the causes 
and symptoms of diseases to which horses are subject. I have, 
however, met with some clever, sensible men of this class in my 
travels, without conceit and vain pretensions to great scientific know- 
ledge, such as Whiteall, head groom to the Earl of Stamford, when 
I visited his lordship's establishment three years ago. The large 
stud of hunters under his management looked well and healthy, and 
in first-rate condition ; with bright eyes, glossy coats, and clean legs, 
notwithstanding their severe work; their treatment being rational 
and natural — ^no cordial balls, diaphoretic or diuretic medicines being 
used by him except when absolutely required ; neither were the three 
doses of aloetic compound given as a general rule to every horse alike, 
whether requiring them or not, which rule of three appears to run in 
the heads of most grooms, as a cabalistic number to get hunters into 
condition. The stables at Quorn were cool, and a single rug con- 
sidered by Whiteall as sufficient clothing. When returning from 
hunting a bucket of gruel was given to each horse, and a little moist 
hay, but no corn until an hour after. We have been frequently 
recommended by writers on stable management to bear in mind that 
hunters are kept in an artificial state and therefore require artificial 
treatment. If by the term artificial state is meant their eating hay 
and oats during the winter months instead of grass, which in this 
country as well as in some others ceases to grow at that time of the 
year, horses have been used to this diet since the day when Noah 
first entered the ark. Therefore, as use by long usage becomes 
second nature, it is a long time ago that horses first commenced 
living upon hay for an entire year, without any change of food. But 
man since the Deluge has been living in just as much an artificial 
state as the horse, and we know by experience that the mote 
luxuries he indulges in the more physic he will require. By the 
same rule, if a horse is over-crammed with a lot of oats and beans — 
enveloped in half a dozen rugs, and every breath of air excluded from 
his stable, his frame will be brought into a state bordering on fever. 
Just make the addition of a few favourite nostrums of ignorant grooms, 
delightfully called cordial and condition balls, generally containing 
highly inflammatory ingredients, and you have the unfortunate 
animal ready for the lancet or the knacker's knife. 

The first great rule to be observed in the feeding of horses is to 
regulate their diet by their work. The process of training, or, as it 
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is commonly called, getting them into condition, must be gradual. 
Every groom with an ounce of common sense ought to know this, 
and that the allowance of corn should be increased as his work 
increases, instead of the four or five feeds of oats per diem with beans 
being crammed into him at the commencement. Exercise also 
should be gradual — first walking only, then trotting, and last of all 
cantering. I think it was one of Nimrod's maxims that as the pace 
of the hunter is now the pace of the race-horse, the preparation 
should be the same, or he has not justice done him, adding, ^ that it 
* took twelve months to bring a racer to the starting post.* This 
would imply that a hunter should be kept in training all the year 
round, from which and several other doctrines of his, regarding horses 
and hounds, I have always dissented since the first publication of his 
letters, as contrary to general practice and common sense. A hunter 
which does not come up as fat as a bullock from grass, may by 
proper treatment be got into very fair condition, sufficient to com- 
mence hunting within three months. Walk him one month as a 
preparatory step, and walk him only on plain ground first, then up 
and down hill, -gradually extending the time and distances ; and by 
this moderate exercise his sinews will acquire their usual elasticity, 
his lungs resume their respiratory functions, under pressure from 
without; and his heart, reins, and stomach be relieved of any obese 
pressure within by a couple of doses of physic. The next month 
may be devoted to trotting and walking, and the third to all three 
paces, by which time he will be fit to go with hounds. 

The treatment of hunters in the stable, as to their diet, should 
be plain and rational. Their dwelling-place well ventilated, only 
moderately warm, and their clothing a single rug in winter or a linen 
sheet in summer. During the training or preparatory months, our 
hunters were turned out early in the morning for an hour's exercise, 
during which the doors and windows of the stables were thrown 
open ; the litter shaken well up, all the soiled straw removed, and 
the stalls or boxes thoroughly brushed out. The same process was 
repeated in the afternoon, when the horses again went out for their 
exercise. Without great attention to the cleanliness and ventilation 
of the stable, it is unreasonable to expect health in the horse, and 
this as well as his eyesight becomes seriously aflTected by the ammonia 
arising from foul litter. Disinfectants have been recommended to 
obviate this evil, such as a thin layer of gypsum, or peat charcoal 
under the straw, muriatic acid, and other things ; but prevention by 
cleanliness is far better than to substitute an excuse for idleness* 

Except in cutaneous eruptions, generally produced by over-feeding, 
I am no advocate for alteratives, in place of which carrots piay be 
used with great advantage, which act slightly both upon the bowels 
and the kidneys, and also upon the skin ; and during the hunting 
season even, a few given twice a week will be found most beneficial 
to health and condition. Nitre is a simple and cooling remedy in 
urinal obstructions, to be succeeded by a bucketful of well-boiled 
oatmeal, which should also be given to every horse after his return 
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from hunting. Hay and oats are the staple food of hunters and 
racers, which should of course be of the best quality, old and bright ; 
but beans should be given very sparingly, except at particular times and 
seasons ; when they are hard worked or shedding their coats, bruised 
corn is preferable to that in a whole state, being more easy of diges- 
tion and nutritious, of which any man may be convinced by observ- 
ing that many whole oats are voided without mastication. You 
will never be able to persuade grooms of the feet, that sweet clean 
wheat straw is an excellent substitute for hay chafF, and may be 
mixed advantageously with bruised oats ; and to nice feeders a littte 
may be given daily, to pick over between their usual meals. 

The general allowance of oats and hay to each horse per day and 
night is from four to six quarterns of the former, according to his 
work, and from fourteen to eighteen pounds of the latter j and, as I 
have before remarked, the day after hunting a few carrots should be 
given, about twelve o'clock, which will tend more materially than 
many may think possible to keep the horse in a healthy and cool 
state of body after severe work, and improve rather than deteriorate 
his condition. I do not see why a horse, to be fit for hunting, 
should necessarily be supposed to be in a state bordering on high 
fever, for, were such the case, he would not be called in proper 
condition to undergo severe work. My idea of condition is, that 
there should be a total absence of all febrile symptoms in the system, 
and this state is certainly not incompatible with, but a natural 
sequence to judicious training. What is a thorn, a blow, or cut, to 
horses or hounds in really good case ? is it not soon healed, and 
little regarded ? But if the animal be in a state of fever the simplest 
wound becomes a serious sore. By training I understand the 
intention to be to divest the corporeal framework of all superfluities 
of fat and improper juices internally and externally, and to bring the 
flesh and muscles into a firm, healthy condition, so as to be enabled 
to undergo the greatest amount of labour with the least degree of 
fever : in short, a man to fight, as well as a horse to hunt, should be 
as cool as 'a cucumber. Man, horse, or hound, when in proper 
trim, ought— to use a vulgar saying — * to be ready to jump out of his 
skin.* That horses are continually brought up into a state of fever 
by the quackery of ignorant grooms — hot clothing, suffocating stables, 
over-allowance of oats and beans, and an under-allowance of water — 
admits of no doubt, and hinc ilia lacrymts about puffed legs, swelled 
joints, constipation of bowels, colic, and other maladies. 

A friend once asked my advice about his hunter — at that time he 
kept one only — how to cure his insatiable thirst for water, saying 
that his man declared * he would drink the well dry, if allowed to 
' do so.' 

' Then let him try,' was my reply, ' it's the only way to cure 
' him.' 

* Nonsense,' he said, ' he would drink until he burst himself.' 

* So much the better for me ; I want flesh for the hounds. But, 
^ joking apart, place a tub large enough to contain eighteen>or twenty 
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' gallons of water in your horse's loose box, and make your man 
' keep on filling it up to the brim all day long, as hst as he drinks, 

* and if that don't cure his craving for water nothing will short of 
^ drowning. But, mind,' I added, ^ that the tub must be always 

* standing there, as full as possible, day and night, so that he never 
^ can reach the bottom.' 

' What !' he asked, * the night before hunting ?' 

* Just so : fuller then — up to the very brim.' 

A week after giving this advice my friend rode over to thank me 
for it, saying that his horse never cared since about water. Our 
plan was to leave a large knee-bucket full of water always in every 
loose box, filling it up throughout the day, and putting all fresh at 
night, so that every horse could drink when he liked. A far better 
plan, where a spring or outlet of a stream can be made available, is 
to introduce running water into a small tank, made of slate, placed 
at the back of each box or stall, against the wall. I say the back 
wall, because there are objections to this receptacle for water being 
placed in the same range with the manger and rack, and so under 
the head of the horse when eating his food. To this tank a wooden 
coverlid is necessary, to prevent the horse drinking when heated, 
and the dust falling into it when the stall or box is being cleaned out. 
Every stall may be converted into a loose box by doors to fall back 
against the wall. Now it will, no doubt, be objected by hot-room 
and hot-clothing advocates, and the whole class of self-wiUed grooms, 
that this introduction of running water through the stable will play 
old gooseberry with horses, giving them cold and coughs, and causing 
great dampness ; but, if properly constructed, so that not a drop of 
waste water shall be spilt on the floor, I venture to affirm that this 
little current, conveyed through a small earthenware pipe — ^not one of 
lead — will be the means of keeping the stable in a more healthy and 
purified state, carrying off, instead of engendering, all noxious vapours 
and impurities. Unfortunately, and most unreasonably, grooms 
have an aversion to giving horses water in sufficient quantity, 
simply, I suppose, because they never drink it themselves. And I 
have little doubt, if so permitted by their masters, they would pre- 
scribe beer as a much better beverage, oblivious, or wholly 
ignorant of the facts, that water is as necessary to a horse as hay 
and oats, and that thirst is less endurable than hunger. Now I ask 
any man of common sense who has tried the experiment, whether a 
glass of cold water before breakfast is not an excellent stomachic, 
and whether he does not feel invigorated by it, rather than the 
reverse ? With some it may at first act as an aperient, but in any 
case the rinsing out of the stomach is as necessary a process as 
washing cups, plates, or dishes after tea or dinner to keep them in a 
clean state. Another question I would ask these hydrophobists,— 
How is the body of a hunter, when exhausted by perspiration and 
fatigue, to be replenished with juices sufficient to meet a similar 
exhaustion two or three days after, except by a due reception of 
liquids as well as solids into the stomach ? which may be compared 
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to a boiler, the more steam thrown off the more water will be 
required. Well, now — horror of horrors ! — I now proceed to state 
that a hunter should really have water, and a fair allowance, the very 
morning he is to carry his master out hunting, or we shall have him 
in that state of fever I deprecate before the day is half over. It was 
the fashion in my younger days for a head groom to be in his stable 
by four o'clock in the morning of hunting days, and at five a.m. on 
other days, so that our hunters had a very early and rather substantial 
breakfast ; and as to water, they could always help themselves when- 
ever they required it, morning, noon, and night, and for this very 
reason, because it was always at hand : like the animals rationale^ they 
did not care about taking more than necessary. To the absurd and 
cruel practice of stinting horses in their water, and giving too short an 
allowance in a small, shallow bucket, to the bottom of which they are 
permitted to drink, generally may be attributed this craving for more. 
If obliged to use a bucket, let it be a deep one, to the bottom of which 
a horse should not be allowed to put his nose. Horse and hound, 
when in proper condition, drink less than at any other time ; in fact, 
one of the surest proofs of the animal being in a sound and healthy 
state of body is his disinclination for water, of which he will take 
only a sufficient quantity to assist digesting his food. When at 
grass horses and cattle drink sparingly, except in hot, dry weather. 
And why ? Because grass contains sufficient moisture in itself to 
carry on quick digestion without water. Sheep particularly, when 
fed upon grass and roots, are rarely troubled with thirst. By 
neglecting, or not duly observing the most common rules of nature 
in regard to animals, men are led into egregious errors in their proper 
management of them. 

I remember once an old miller standing at his door dissecting a 
rat just killed by his terrier ; and to my question as to what he was 
doing, this short answer was returned : ^ I be studooing natur.' And 
if the owners, and the pretending race of horse-tamers, would study 
a little more their nature, it would be far better for themselves and 
the animals under their dominion. 

As necessary as a saddle-room, where a large or small stud of 
hunters is kept, so is a boiling-house, with two small iron boilers 
(abjure copper or brass), one^for oatmeal, the other for hot water 
— for the latter is a panacea for nearly every kind of injury a horse 
may meet with in the hunting field — warm fomentation being of para- 
mount importance as "a primary application for cuts, wounds, bruises, 
and strains ; and the oatmeal porridge equally efficacious as a 
fomentation to the stomach after a hard day's work ; in short, gruel 
— not that kind administered by whip and spur — is a sine qua non to 
hunters, which is the first thing to be given after hunting. Then a 
little hay, and afterwards a feed of bruised oats, steeped together 
with a bran mash in a covered bucket for at least half an hour. 
Pursue this course of feeding on hunting evenings, and I will venture 
to say your horse will never be in a state bordering on high fever. 
Don't forget the carrots the following day. Never mind what your 
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groom says against cold or hot water or carrots. Exercise your 
prerogative as master in this matter, and tell him point blank if he 
cannot make cold water and carrots agree with your horses, you will 
soon find another servant who can. Bear in mind, however, that 
they are not to be given at the same time, or within three hours 
of each other. Carrots at twelve a.m., two pounds of hay afterwards 
at one or two o'clock, and water at four p m. 

Some have an idle trick of placing buckets of water in hot stables 
to take, as it is called, the chill off^ not considering or knowing that 
water attracts the ammonia and other effluvia, whereby it is rendered 
unwholesome. In very cold weather a little boiling water may be 
added to the cold. But to horses in cool and well-ventilated loose 
boxes, which can move about, I would give them access, as before 
stated, to the running water in the tank, to drink as they liked. 
Cold water strengthens, warm water weakens, the stomach. The 
latter, therefore, should be given only at particular times. 

Every man has a crotchet about racks and mangers, of what 
material they should be made, and how placed. For the former iron 
or wood are the best, and for the latter slate or enamel, which are so 
much more easily cleaned than wooden ones. The position of the 
rack for hay should be neither so high that the seeds and dust can 
fall into the horse's eyes, i\or so low that he can blow his nose over 
it. There should be an aperture in the centre of the ceiling above 
each stall or loose box, about a foot square, and a funnel above it, to 
carry ofF any foul air, and fresh air admitted through another in the 
end wall, with a sliding board to regulate the temperature of the 
stable. When coming home from hunting his legs should be 
thoroughly washed, particularly the heels, with soft soap and hot 
water, a linen bandage then applied, and a thick hot flannel over it 
I say linen first, which will not irritate any scratches and wounds, 
and the flannel next, which will draw out inflammation. I need 
scarcely observe that the stalls should be paved with brick in pre- 
ference to stone, and well underdrained, with a good fell to a tank 
some distance off; and the dung-pit never so near that the effluvia 
arising from it can gain access to the stable. Lofts over are objec- 
tionable for hay, which should, if possible, be cut daily from the rick, 
or placed in trusses in a small outhouse appropriated to this purpose, 
and another for straw. 

Scrutator. 

P.S. a ox no makes all the difference. 

The sentence in my last paper should have run thus: — 'We 

* have, it is true, many professional men of genius and talent hunting 
' hounds, in the present age, who can give a better reason for what 

* they do than that *' Mr. Slowman, my lord's former huntsman, did 
' " the same thing before them»^' ' 
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WILD LIFE. 

The Mission Dolores was established in remote times, by the early 
emissaries of religion, for the conversion of the wretched Indians, 
whom they soon converted into serfs, and taught them the peculiar 
advantages of civilization, as exemplified by a life of continual 
labour. They never dreamed it would become the- arena for the 
amusement of savage crowds with bull-fights ; not but that the 
priests of the present day delight in cock-fighting ; and it has been 
my lot to see in Mexico one of the order, in full canonicals, hot 
from confessional, appear in the pit with a brace of well-trimmed 
cocks bursting and crowing for a fight. 

Hood said ' Bruin is not worse than baking on a Sunday ;* and 
perhaps the Californians were of the same opinion ; at all events that 
was the gala day chosen for the bear-fights, and so, if you will jump 
up, I will take you down with my team. That ofF-leader was running 
wild two months since, and was broken (or rather heart-broken) by 
the ranchero who lassoed him j the wheelers packed over the moun- 
tains, and of the other leader I know nothing ; but they can go, as 
you see, when I have a spurt. They are rough, perhaps, to handle, 
and the near leader is a little light behind, as you observe, when I 
touch him under the bar ; but we must travel faster, for Jonathan is 
not only not a slow coach himself, but hates one. The harness is 
made of coarse brown leather, brass turrets, and so on. 

That trotter in the match cart went by us like greased lightning, 
and then another tears by, as fast as a whirlwind. Whoo ! pick up 
your legs, and turn out your toes, handsome j and catch him, if you 
can, for that is Tom Batelle, and he always has a ' fast crab.' The 
hollow drum sound that you notice the wheels make, is caused by 
the road being made of rough-hewn, heavy planks, nailed on sleepers 
resting on a sand foundation. Observe that Mexican fellow in full 
fig — as vain as a peacock — jingling with bell buttons, and silver 
spurs, the enormous rowels of which, when he walks (which he 
seldom does), revolve, and look as if he had a couple of mimic 
wheelbarrows trailing at his heels. His trousers are slit up the sides, 
showing a full white lining ; his jacket is velvet, and tight ; and his 
lasso is coiled round the horn of the saddle, which has a high 
wooden cantle, and is covered with large square panels of leather, 
with several immense flaps, which nearly conceal the horse; em- 
bossed, embroidered, stamped out, and ornamented with silver, is a 
very marvel of work, but as heavy as a man. The Mexican bit, 
you probably know, has terrible lever power, acting, not on a curb, 
but on a heavy iron ring encircling the lower jaw, and the slightest 
touch of which will bring a horse to a stand, almost instantaneously, 
when going a good gallop. For this reason the Californians always 
ride with a very light hand and loose rein. The stirrups consist of 
circular blocks of wood, with a square hole cut in each, and orna- 
mented with useless leather wing?, I value his saddle at seventy- 
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five dollars, his horse at twenty-five, and himself at what he is 
worth — not much — so now let him go. That is not a bad style of 
girl that passed ; I wonder who paid for her pad, her habit, hat, and 
jewellery. Never mind. 

There is John Chinaman, as I live, outside a horse (I can't call it 
riding), and his pigtail is as long as his horse's. 

' Chin, chin, John, you'll be lynched for stealing that horse.' 

' Yes,' he says. * G-o-o-d j' with a pleasant smile, believing I am 
making polite inquiries after his health. Then come lots of Ameri- 
cans, who ride after a fashion ; hairy diggers on old starved screws ^ 
some sailors on mules ; fellows on mustangs ; a few Californian 
women riding the reverse side of the saddle ; and crowds of all sorts 
on Shanks's pony ; and, by Jove ! there goes an Englishman, and a 
hunting man to boot, or I don't know fox when I see it. That easy 
slouch in the saddle, the feet home, and the legs gently pendulating 
as he slings along, are only acquired by long days in the pigskin, 
and the habit of creeping home with a done*up horse. I challenge, 
and he gives tongue, and, later on, we become friends. Then come 
some more Yankee parties, in carriages of all shapes and makes, but 
especially the light hickory wood trotting waggon, drawn by terrible 
fast cattle. 

Here we are at last, and having put up the nags, we enter the 
immense wooden building which serves as the arena for the .combat. 
Three dollars is the charge for the ' big bugs,' and we are now seated 
in the boxes. I see around me sprinklings of all nations, and 
* motley is the only wear.' 

Let me look at the programme again. There are fresh-caught bulls 
from the mountains, which bellow savagely, and rage at the barriers j 
and, anon, two or three slight Mexicans step into the arena, dressed 
selon It rigle^ and in a moment a splendid wild bull rushes, amazed, 
into the amphitheatre* A moment only, and he is in the midst of his 
assailants, who trip nimbly through the opening, or avoid him by a 
side spring : another second and he is topped with burning arrows. 
A slight stab, a goad — and he stands maddened in the midst. An 
unlucky wight attempts a side-blow and receives a kick which nearly 
sends him * out of time ;' and then comes the stabbing scene, and 
the &tal finale to all bull-fighting \ and thus I retire from a subject 
that has been written threadbare. 

The arena is again cleared, and a light waggon is wheeled in, 
surmounted by a cage, containing a newly-trapped grizzly bear, a 
monster of fifteen or twenty hundredweight. Imagine, if you can, 
a ton of bear ! not one of those playful, kindly little fellows that eat 
plum buns from the end of a stick, held by your firstborn, at Regent's 
Park; nor the fat brown lazy brute that wallows about good- 
naturedly on his back there, and is twice as big as his cage ; nor 
like the white ones that eat captains' biscuit, and only wish it was 
the captain himself: but the grizzly bear is ferocious ^nd savage 
beyond description ; this one is manacled by the hind leg with a 
heavy chain twenty feet long, the end of which is passed under the 
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door of his cage, and then a magnificent wild bull bursts into the 
arena, and is immediately lassoed and thrown down by mounted 
Mexicans. To the foreleg of the bull is attached the other end of the 
chain, and by a sudden co-operative movement he is released from 
the lasso, and the cage door of the bear is opened, and if he does not 
make haste it is likely in the bull's first rush he will come out ' with 
'a run.* The cage is now withdrawn, and the two combatants 
stand in the lists. 

Alas, for that noble bull ! his pride of life is to be humbled, and 
in humiliation he must yield to the fearful claws of his dread enemy, 
but no fear of his fate stills his bounding prowess t 

A paw of the earth, a bellow, and with an amazing speed he 
dashes the bear prostrate ; but vengefuUy rising. Bruin tears open the 
bull's side, and scores his flanks until pieces of flesh hang quivering. 
Dauntless the bull rushes at him, and this time drives his horns into 
his opponent's chest ; but the bear rising maddened, with a terrific 
growl, strikes him repeatedly, until heavy drops of blood speckle the 
earth ; and torn, and bewildered for the moment, he drags after him 
the bear by the chain, which the latter impotently gnaws, until,, 
coming to close quarters, the bull pins down his assailant by a sudden 
onslaught, and rises with blood on his horns. 

Again and again does the bull charge, and the stubborn bear 
stands the full force of his butt, and repays him savagely with teeth 
and claws. Several times more the bull gores his opponent, and 
casts him at his feet, but Bruin tears him again and again, and so they 
fight on for nearly an hour. 

Bruin now sits up sullenly, and soon to him comes the ill-fated 
bull, whom he receives in his dreadful arms, and having fixed them 
round his neck, on his next faint struggle, gnaws his frontal bones 
and nose, until the very crackle is heard throughout the house I Bull, 
not yet beaten, plunges madly, and drives a horn for into the bear's 
side, until both roll over in a ghastly struggle ; when the bear biting 
open his throat, and tearing asunder his entrails, lies down helpless to 
watch his game antagonist die ! 

People now enter, release the carcase of the bull, and passing the 
chain through the cage, drag back by sheer force the gored and 
wretched animal, who will be reserved for another fete and fate. 

Possibly a repetition of these savage encounters takes place, until 
the audience, sated with blood and cruelty, ' make tracks ' home- 
wards ; or may be, a young brown bear is introduced, who consents 
to perform clumsily the few tricks that he will submit to learn. 

It should be borne in mind that the grizzly bear differs in appear^ 
ance and habits from all other of the ursine species, chiefly that he 
strikes with his paws, bites, and, I believe, never hugs. The claws of 
a full-grown bear are about four or five inches long, extending from 
a paw of enormous size, and propelled by limbs of gigantic power i 
but I will tell more of his habits when I take you with me to the 
mountains ; meantime the coach waits, and so, if you like, we will 
have a brandy smash, and I will tool you home. 
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It was about the time I write of that the first flock of womankind 
arrived ; and many a pretty girl in a fluttering skirt, and a wondrous 
hat, adorned the road and spectacle at the Mission. They were not 
over gentle perhaps, and the stilettos they used were not taken from a 
fashionable workbox ; but they were welcome, and reflected iaindy, 
through paint and powder, our own loved island girls far away, until 
they spoke, and then veritable peacocks were they. Fancy if Venus 
were to rise firom the sea, and began to guess, and calculate, through 
her nose ! 

It was only a little earlier than this date, that I remember that 
speculators left their uncompleted bargains in the bud, and the very 
helots their burdens, and stood on one side, when the forerunning 
whisper ran along the street that a woman was coming. Eager faces 
were pressed out of all knowledge against window frames ; miners 
left drinking-stores and liquor unregarded, and plunged madly into 
the streets with the exclamation — ^ A woman 1 where ? 1 haven't 
^ seen one for months !' 

But there were pretty girls, too, in my more recent days, and nice 
lures thev made at gambling-rooms, where many a goose laid golden 
eggs in the nests of these decoy ducks. 

Shortly after this, my convalescent friend resumed the ribbons, 
and I again took possession of my aerial property ; but there was no 
home on that estate, as I had long given up casde-building. 

I have always had a slight knack for the brush, and finding a pub- 
lican dreadfully low-spirited for want of a signboard, I bargained for 
a week's maintenance and fifty dollars as. consideration for a slice of 
my talent. This success led to the production of various hunting 
and steeple-chase sketches, which were appreciated the more, per- 
haps, because the subjects were unintelligible to most of the public. 
Portraits of trotting horses followed, and ultimately resulted in the 
foundation of a friendship with an American colonel, who lived near 
Benicia (did the fighting ^ boy ' take his name from that place, I 
wonder?). Well, he invited me to his ranche; and there, in the 
society of his Spanish wife and her friends, I almost forgot how 
nearly I was becoming a savage. 

I may observe, passim^ that he asked me to paint some blood stock 
he had, in which I was tolerably successful ; but I found it more dif- 
ficult to gratify his wishes when he desired his house, outbuildings, 
pump, favourite dogs, a special cat, and a few dozens of poultry, 
besides the panorama for at least fifty miles round, to be introduced 
into the back and foreground. However, peace be with him! may 
my picture make him happier than it ever made me, and for the rest, 
I call to mind he could mix drinks, and ^ liquor up ' against all 
creation. 

And of the little fimdangos ! there come back to me visions of 
bright eyes, laughing lips, straight ankles and rounded insteps, 
floating 'kerchiefs, shrouding mantillas, tinkling guitars, cigarettes, 
coquetry, and the rest — like a scene in a ballet, only I was an actor 
instead of a looker-on. Well, well ! it was not a bad rok I played. 
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On€f mdrning we had word sent down that a brother of his was 
tormented by a puma, or, as it is called there, a Mexican lion ; and 
since it was determined to hunt him to the death, I was glad of an 
opportunity of adding to my experiences. We started early, and 
without any incident arrived, after an uninteresting journey of thirty 
miles^ at the ranche. Here we dined and yarned of up-country life, 
bear-hunting, and so forth, until we thought fit to roll in, wrap our- 
selves in rugs by the fireside, and burnt out the lingering ashes of 
our pipes * 'twixt sleep and wake/ 

Day dawned kindly^ We mounted, each armed with a rifle and 
hunting knife (an Arkansas toothpick), and the dogs turned out, with 
an expression of deep knowledge and concern on their visages (like 
certain of the human species), and thus gained credit for an amount 
of wisdom which nothing but their stern gravity and heavy jowls 
could have ^ined for them. These dogs were almost bloodhounds, 
and perhaps bad caught and eaten a nigger or two in their time ; but 
they were staunch to their quarry with us. We laid them on the 
trail soon after leaving the ranchero's house^ as it was discovered the 
puma had been on the prowl all night ; and we then steadily pursued 
over hills covered with wild oats, until we sank into a deep canon, 
thickly wooded, where we lost him ; but recovering the scent, we 
ran him from scent to view, and tree'd him at last, with the hounds 
baying him^ He was stretched along a thick bough, the end of his 
tail was whipping restlessly, and a slight curl of his lips as he 
growled gently, told us he meant mischief. We unslung our rifles, 
and slipped a couple of bullets into him, when he rolled over, clung 
shuddering a moment or two by his claws, and then fell into the 
mouths of the hounds beneath, where he fought, and struggled, and 
worried^ and towsled, and clawed, and growled, and bit, and stank, 
like a sackful of tom-cats rolled into one. But even in death, which 
we accelerated with our knives, he struck his claws into one dog, 
and just closed his teeth on another, and died without the power of 
biting. The skin was to have been mine, but, heedlessly, I left it to 
be forwarded to me from the ranche, and I never saw it more; 
besides, it would have been useless there, for I could not have carried 
ie with me sis ai rug, and it would have made a heavy and bizarre 
covering as a cloak, and might have provoked some modern Falcon- 
bridge to suggest that I should ^ dofF it,' and ^ hang a calf s skin on 
' those recreant liiAbs.' 

Arrived at home, we had the everlasting hung beef and tomatas ; 
and having smoked our pipes, and played a quiet game of euchre, 
we determined to set up a bear-trap a few hundred yards from the 
house. We therefore loaded an old musket with slugs, and tied it 
firmly to a tree, at a spot where the bears had ' a run ; ' and then by 
stretching a string, attached to the trigger, across to another tree, 
we left Mr. Bruin to ring his own knell as he attempted to pass on 
his rounds ; as you shall hear. 

Well, we were sitting snug round the fire, and had got deep into 
the inexhaustible subject of horseflesh, and its ramifications : — how 

2 F 2 
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to break, to train, to back, to ride, and the rest of it ; spurs, bits, 
bridles, light hands, short stirrups and long ; mustangs and buck 
jumpers ; Guachos, currency lads, black fellows, and English jocks, 
when — BANG ! 

We put down our pipes in silence, and looked at one another 
with the sort of thought and expression you feel, when the wrong 
man fumbles at your door, about three in the morning, at a strange 
hotel. 

There was a faintly whispered suggestion by some one that some 
one else should go out and see what was the matter, but it melted 
out unnoticed, and no one moved. 

We let loose the dogs in the morning, and wandered down to the 
spot indicated ; and there, about twenty yards from the trap, lay the 
^ bar,' dead as a coffin nail. We had ' bar ' for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, that day. Bear's paw beats your Strasbourg pie, buffalo 
hump, and most other fancies ; and I ought to know, for I have had 
dishes and entrees never dreamt of by Ude or Soyer. What think 
you of rattle-snake aux fines herbes (say cooked with grass), possum 
au naturel, kangaroo tail soup, an odd parrot or two, and a slice of 
antelope ? — not to mention the cuisine of the South Sea Islanders ; 
I do not mean pickled babies. 

We returned next day in time to see the far-ofF hills burning on 
every side ; the light, ripe, standing wild oats were on fire ; and 
gradually creeping towards my host's homestead, we hastened at our 
best pace (and a wonderful lope those old Californian horses could 
raise too, when pressed), only just in time, as evening was approach- 
ing ; but by good luck there was a friendly tribe of Indians camped 
near, who were gambling — maybe for a white man's scalp — who 
immediately joined us at the house, and armed with large boughs, 
torn from neighbouring trees, proceeded to meet and arrest the 
slight, flickering, curling flame, as it ate its way towards the build- 
ings. We beat it down, and crushed it out utterly; and the 
Indians danced, and whooped, and yelled, as if every flame were a 
life, and every spark a scalp. Then we returned indoors, and went 
back to our native pipe and its concomitants. 

A few days after this we went horse-hunting, and ' rounded up ' a 
good lot ; but I afterwards thought it tame compared with the same 
sport (may I not call it so ?) in Australia, where the natural diffi- 
culties of the country made it a more difficult and dangerous task ; 
however, the Bucheros of California are ^s clever with the lasso as 
the best stockman with his whip in our own colony. We drove the 
horses down to the water side, and forced them into the river Sacra- 
mento, at least a mile wide here, and swam them across — and a 
glorious sight it was — whilst we followed in boats, and had a fasso 
to our horses, which took the water kindly. 

We parted at last — this jolly colonel and myself; (maybe he has 
my painting there yet ;) and I floated down to the city. Once 
there, I rolled into the self-same gambling-rooms as of yore ; and 
in the plenitude of utter laziness, I twirled a fet cigar, and looked 
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on carelessly at the punters. Suddenly I hear a loud voice, a word 
or two in Spanish, then a wrangle, a scuffle, a blow back-handed 
with a knife, and what was a life rolls back forlorn and lifeless clay, 
where it had stood — dead ; and I see a red, triumphant hand, 
knived, pass out in a second, and I hear a horse's gallop echoing in 
the distance, whilst the crowd stand \ paralyzed for the moment. 
Then come out the ringing accents of vengeance ; too late ! too 
late ! A little fuss, a little stir, a heavy burden borne off, a mop 
and pail, and it is over. Wake up, you musicians, and play on ! 
Are we not to be merry because a man has passed away ? 

Do you not know that a Mexican's life in California was not 
of much more value than that of a well-born Englishman has been 
esteemed lately in China ? Bah ! Not that we would have received 
as a peace-ofFering the first gatherings of grapes, from those who 
were responsible for murder ; still less would we have appraised the 
value of human life, tortured flesh, and crushed bones, and accepted 
a Judas Iscariot price for blood : but then, you know, we were 
ignorant there, and did not understand what vast human sacrifices 
should be made to commercial enterprise. In fact, we never 
thought about bribes and money ; simple people that we were ; but 
hanged our murderers out of hand. Ay ! though it had chanced to 
have been Prince Dung, with all the coloured buttons of ' the great 
* Pan Jam himself.' 

They caught this fellow afterwards, and ran him out from a 
warehouse window, where he dangled from the teagle, as high as 
Haman. 



THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 

BY FATHER THAMES. 

For eight years consecutively the close of the Lent Term has been 
celebrated by a trial of aquatic skill, such as no other country can 
boast. I mean that trial which is usually known as the ' University 
' Boat Race.' I have chosen to start from the year 1852, because 
previously to that year the matches had been made without any 
regularity ; long intervals of three, and, in one case, of seven years, 
having taken place without any meeting ; the crews being selected 
vaguely, and unauthorizedly ; and occasionally one college electing 
to challenge the rival university : the training (certainly of Oxford) 
up to that time being capricious, to say the least of it — another word 
for hurried and ineffectual : so that the credit of a university was 
made to depend upon the capability of a clique, or the caprice of a 
college or two. In fact, the early struggles of ambitious youth from 
1829 to *52, represented rather the noisy trumpet-blowing of a 
racketty, godless set, in either university, known as ' boating men,* 
who lived on port wine and grilled bones, instead of the well-defined 
challenge of the world-renowned schools of muscular and intellectual 
development. At length, however, matters assumed a truly defined 
and well-understood position. An annual match is now as con- 
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fidently to be looked for as the Derby or the Goodwood Cup. The 
interest is as great, though lying rather less in the professional line \ 
and henceforth we shall decline to believe in an Easter Sunday until 
Oxford and Cambridge have previously settled their dispute by a 
naval engagement. Everything connected with this race would seem 
to whet the appetite for blood, and infuse spirit and vigour into the 
contest. The ^es of the competitors ; the pride that every good, 
honest youngster feels in his own university ; the interest among the 
women, who cherish the brother or lover as a hero who shall have 
formed one of the victorious crew : and, above all, the very singular 
fact that (although Cambridge is two victories ahead from among 
those irregular stru^les of early boating life, of which we have made 
mention Westerday's victory to Oxford makes the two universities 
equal. The claims of both parties to credit and glory are incontes- 
table. It is really a difficult matter in the very moment of victory to 
define the amount of glory which they who have won by half a boat's 
length shall acquire over their opponents. There are times, fortu- 
nately, when something very brilliant is done by one or the others 
when the historian is relieved of his fears lest he shall have done un- 
justly by proclaiming the first boat victors, and the last boat van- 
quished. But so close have been the matches, as in '54 and '56 
and '60, that there remains no great honour to the winners, and no 
discredit to the beaten ; and only enough of smart to these latter to 
stimulate them to fresh exertions, and quicken their pulses for the 
future. 

These few preliminary remarks may well serve to bring us down 
to this present match of 186 1. We determined, as usual, to be there ; 
and it was well that our determination took time by the forelock; 
for the race, having been announced to start from Putney at half-past 
eleven, was not witnessed by hundreds of persons who arrived at the 
winning-post just ten minutes after the race had been run. That is 
the first little remark we feel called upon to make : and as it is a 
matter of considerable moment to many, who come miles to enjoy the 
holiday, whether they see the thing or not, I think means should be 
taken to make such alterations known in time to reach one's country 
cousins, and not to leave them until the morning of the race. 
Doubtless there is an explanation of the circumstances which caused 
the start to take place nearly an hour before the time announced ; 
but as we are writing just after the race, we cannot give our readers 
the reason : they will have seen it before thfey receive the M^zine. 
But University men ought to recollect that the 23rd of March is not 
the 1st of April. 

Weather has generally been against the enjoyment of this great 
match. We remember scarcely anything but violent south-westers 
and torrents of rain, or a north-easter that did the work of a razor, 
and left your face bare of skin for the sun to scorch. The boats 
have on several occasions been full of water before the finish) and in 
'59 the Cambridge craft simply went down within sight of Mortlake. 
But this year leaves nothing to be desired in respect of weather. 
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March 23rd was a spring day ; and when we reached the banks of 
our noble river, the gods above and below smiled benignly on our 
works. Not a ripple was on the water i a warm and cloudy atmo- 
sphere was relieved by a pleasant south-west wind on shore, which 
added a little to the labours of the crews, as they came away from 
Hammersmith Bridge. Men idling about on a lawn, or strolling 
along the banks of the river, are not so susceptible of a south*wester 
as those who are pulling against it. There was no sun to dazzle or 
to scorch. Altogether it was a magnificent day for a spurt ; and the 
race was quite certain to be run on its merits « 

We all know that no university boat-race, cricket-match, steeple- 
chase, or contest of any kind, ever did take place, but that the losers 
had some sort of excuse. This is all very natural : if young men 
took a beating at anything without feeling it, we should have but 
little anticipations of their future success ; but it is desirable that that 
feeling, natural as it is, should be checked : and it is but right to pay 
a compliment to the Cambridge men on that score. They looked 
supremelv disgusted, as doubtless they were ; but they bore their very 
decided defeat as well as men possibly could bear it — like gentlemen 
— with pluck enough to take another, if fortune should go against 
them again. 

Putney was crammed, of course — where betting was in favour of 
Oxford, having changed during the week, and after some of the 
trials. Our own opinion is, that there could this year be no excuse 
for doubt on the part of those who profess to know anything about 
such matters. The odds laid in some cases were 6 to 4 on the dark 
blue : they might have gone a point beyond this year. Nothing but 
an accident could have lost them the race ; and accidents are not so 
common on the water as in the cricket-field. The size, length, and 
style of Oxford would have warranted almost any odds in their favour. 

The start was admirably effected, and Cambridge got away at once 
with a lead, Oxford not settling at first to their work. The moment 
they did, there could be no mistake as to the result. They over- 
hauled their opponents in a few strokes^ took the lead, kept it, as it 
seemed to us, with great ease, rowing, nevertheless, a very fast race, 
and winning by 49 seconds* The time of the winning boat was 
23 minutes 15 seconds, and was done on a very slow tide, with the 
wind dead in their teeth. The distance was done by Mr. Chitty's 
crew, of the same university, in 21 minutes 36 seconds, but under less 
difficult circumstances, in 1852; and these are, we believe, the two 
fastest races on record over this course. 

Had we but the pen of some immortal story-^teller, Herodotus or 
Livy, we might amuse our readers with incidents which might have 
occurred, but did not : of steamers fouled, of boats run down, of 
respectable gentlemen knocked off the towing-path by rash and un- 
skilful horsemen, of whom we counted many. But our respectability 
compels us to declare that it was the least interesting boat-race seen 
for years. The race was over so early, that the crowd which usually 
accompanies the boats to Mortlake fell off at Hammersmith, and 
there was scarcely any impediment to progression for the last half- 
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mile of the course. It was a miserable day for the penny-a-liners. 
There was nothing to fall foul of, if we except the steamers, which 
inconveniently crowd upon the boats j and which would enable their 
passengers to see quite as well, without giving the benefit of their 
swell to the competitors. 

We have given a very decided opinion on the merits of the two 
crews ; and we now proceed to give our reasons, though very muck 
against our usual policy to do so. Without, therefore, wishing to 
dispar^e the Cambridge men, who rowed a losing race with good 
pluck from end to end, and who have three or four oars in their 
boat as fine performers as need be seen, we contend that, on this 
occasion, they were simply outpaced from the beginning in every way. 
The stroke, the bow, and No. 6 (Mr. Collins, of Trinity) are, per- 
haps, as good, individually^ as any men in the Oxford boat. In &ct. 
No. 6's performance is beyond all praise. The umpire's boat, 
which always contains the critics, was loud in its encomiums on 
Mr. Collins. But there was a want of evenness in style ; and the 
idea almost presented itself to us that some very late changes, and 
not very judicious ones, must have taken place. There is a little 
room for improvement in the coxswain, whose course was somewhat 
erratic. Still they did all that could be done : they rowed manfully 
on, a stern chase, and bore defeat without a murmur. The Oxford 
crew, on the other hand, is throughout one of the finest we ever 
saw. In point of mere physique they are magnificent men. The 
average height of the eight oarsmen (it is not considered desirable 
that a coxswain should be the length of a giraffe) is upwards of six 
feet, and their weight list. 41b. a man. Two of them are nearly 
six feet three, and xMr. Poole, an old Rugbaean — a remarkably fine 
young man — cannot be short of six feet and an inch. Mr. Morrison, 
who pulled No. 5 in the Oxford boat, is a splendid oar, and one 
of the most slashing-looking men for his age we ever saw. But it 
is not only the accidental circumstances of length and power (and 
length is power in a boat), but style. We have never seen it sur- 
passed. We might perhaps remember an occasion or two during 
the last twenty years in which we have seen it equalled ; but it 
could not be better. And what renders this so highly creditable to 
Oxford is, that there are in the crew three or four men from inland 
schools, Rugby and Harrow; men who can scarcely have been trained 
as boys, but must have come as novices to the work. From Eton 
or Westminster we look for excellence of style, at all events. But 
the present case is one which proves great care and attention, as well 
as physical capability. We have heard it asserted that style, though 
good as ornament, will not give effect or supply power. We rather 
think that it will : that elegance of style is an essential : and that a 
bad style is never so effective as the same muscular development in a 
good form. Be that as it may, we undertake to say, that whichever 
university can bring on to the water an average height of six feet, 
with an average weight of list. 41b., with the present style of the 
dark blues, will take a great deal of beating. The difference in the 
weight is only about two or three pounds a man : the difference in 
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height, though the Cambridge cre^v is anything but a small one, 
must be two or three inches, and the difference in style, is consider- 
able. We ought not to pass over the fact of so small a college as 
Wadham supplying two oars out of the eight, as well as the cox- 
swain. Boating is looking up on all sides ; and with such material 
as we have seen this year neither university need despair. 

Boating has one great advantage over many University amuse- 
ments. If you can get the raw material you can make an oar. 
Consequently there is no reason why Cambridge may not have by 
next year an infusion of new blood, to all intents as capable as her 
sister university. Indeed there always used to be a reason for a 
supposed superiority of the Cantabs on the river ; that they had a 
larger number to choose from ; and that, independently of more 
attention being given to the river in Cambridge than in Oxford, 
there was more of the vigorous north-country blood in that uni- 
versity than the other. If age has anything to do with the business, 
we think Cambridge used to have rather the best of it. There is a 
capacity for training of this sort in a man of two or three and twenty 
which you will not find in a man of nineteen. Every man of ordi- 
nary make and shape can be taught to row, and to row well ; but 
every man cannot, and some will not, exercise a self-denial, which is 
absolutely necessary for effective training. It would have been diffi- 
cult to have selected by sight the best-trained crew. The ease with 
which the race was won says much in favour of Oxford ; but ,it by 
no means follows that their condition was really better than that 
of their opponents. They had already virtually won the race at 
Hammersmith Bridge ; aha though the wind tried their arms a little 
between that place and Mortlake, still we saw nothing like a hard 
spurt on the part of Oxford. Training for a boat is peculiar : 
different, in fact, from any other, and singularly laborious from its 
nature, and the inability to take or draw the breath in the ordinary 
way ; and it is said, on that account, to be the more tryipg. How- 
ever, this is a medical or anatomical question into which we do not 
feel disposed to enter. All we desire to do is to see the best men 
win. We feel that this has been pre-eminently the case this year : 
Cambridge feels it ; and we see enough good sterling stuff in the 
way they bore their defeat, to convince us that Oxford must not 
slacken her efforts. She has a beautiful style, a very effective crew, 
and a good coxswain : let her stick to it. Cambridge has done 
great things on the water before this : let her do them again, and we 
shall have a different tale to tell, perhaps. And, whatever is done, 
do not let the time of starting be altered so late in the week as to 
preyent the announcement from reaching distant quarters. An 
honestly run race by land or by water is not such an ordinary occur- 
rence that we caii bear the risk of losing it. 

We have only to add that the usual luncheon at Mr. Phillips's 
was excellent, and every way worthy the host and the occasion, and 
that both victors and vanquished were in first-rate condition to do 
justice to his hospitality. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF SYDNEY GODOLPHIN 

YAHOO, Esq, 

CHAPTER XVII. 
CONCLUSION. 

And now the space allotted for the experiences of our hero is well* 
nigh worn out, and we must hasten to a conclusion. After the death 
of the stag recorded in our last chapter, the venison was of course 
summarily broken up, and was heralded to the cott^e by a pro- 
cession of great triumph, somewhat a la Briggs. Sydney was pre- 
sented in due form with the face and horns of the beast judiciously 
prepared by Evan. Three more days did he remain at his kind enter- 
tainer's, the last one being prolonged beyond the stay of his host 
(who was obliged to go southwards on business), in consequence of 
Evan having wounded the Great Hart of the iVlonadh Glas, and 
which was upon the third day successfully stalked and retrieved ; 
the history of all of which must be passed over now. 

The third day, after a hearty leave-taking with Evan, saw our hero 
once more in the cart, and bowling on his way ^ bock again ' to Dun-^ 
stuffin. The day was fine and clear; October shadows and tints 
were gradually falling and deepening upon the trees. Sydney's 
thoughts were busy with pleasant anticipations, and he was hoping 
soon to see Ethel again, so that the drive passed tolerably pleasantly. 

As they neared the Lodge, Sydney, who had been looking up at 
the hills, pointed out to Alaster a figure far up the mountain side, 
making apparently towards the pass by the gorge of Loch Dhu. It 
appeared to have something of a light colour on its shoulders. He 
barely saw it, however, and pointed it out to Alaster, as they turned 
a sharp corner of the road, when it disappeared. 

* It '11 he joost ane o* the shepherds, may be carr*ing a sheep that's 

* met wi' a mishap.' 

* So I should suppose,' answered Sydney; ^ but something in the 
^ manner of its movements reminded me of that idiot son of old 
' Nannie's.' 

' An* hey — Gad ! yc*re richt, noo. There was that aboot the ere- 

* thur, now ye mina me o't, varra like. It's strange, too.' And 
Alaster mused. 

' What would he be doing with a sheep ?' 

^ Hey ! Gad ! noo, a dunna ken at a', for it's no like his ways. A 
^ sheep ! na. But may-be it was no him at a', but joost ane o' the 

* shepherds.* 

^ Possibly not !' and the conversation dropped. But an uneasy, 
undefinable sensation came over Sydney. He felt anxious to reach 
the Lodge. 

* Let's get on. Touch 'em up, Alaster.' 

^ I'm joost thinkin' that mysel,' said Alaster, springing the ponies 
almost into a canter. They were not long arriving at the Lodge, 
and were just entering the gates, when they met Johnnie Renshaw 
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coming towards them. There was something ' no richt in Johnnie's 
^ &ce,' as Alaster remarked. ' Hae ye seen Miss Ethel ?' he asked. 

^ No, no ! what has happened ?' said Sydney, breathlessly. 

^ Weel, thot I dinna ken,' answered Johnnie ; ^ but a heerd a 
^ skreek a while agane this way, maybe a haif hoor or mair, an' a 
^ kenned Miss Ethel was aboot the place, an' a went to see what 
^ ailed her ; an' a looked aw aboot, an' couldna fund her at a' : an' 
^ then a joost went to the Meejor an' the Laird, an' telt 'em baith a 
' couldna fund the leddie. An' they've been aw aboot o' the tither 

* side ; an' 'ave been aw aboot o' this. An' — an' — it's naethin at a', 

* may be ; but 'ave joost fund this under the tree yonder,' and he 
brought forth from behind him Ethel's little riding-whip. Sydney 
seized it from him, and they hastened, without a word, to the spot 
where it had been discovered. 

' Aiblins it may be lift ye ken, but ye see — ^ye see !' and he 
hesitated strangely for him. ^ A'm no joost easy at a' ; a'm sair 
^ misgeeven, for a saw that daft chap o' Nannie's ^oon by the burnie 

* belaw, a wee bit agane ; a was verra wild, an' was mouthin' an' 
^ moanin' to himsel' sae, that a did na caur to cross him, for he's 

* aye a dour-dec vil then.' 

The moment the idiot was mentioned, a horrible misgiving, a 
dread suspicion fell upon Sydney. His pulses seemed to stop, for he' 
remembered the figure he had seen upon the mountain side, and he 
could not but connect the facts together. Half stupefied, he walked 
uneasily about for a few paces. Suddenly he stopped, as something 
upon a hedge, which took off from a dark corner of the plantation, 
caught his eye. This hedge ran on and joined another plantation 
some distance off, and sheltered a patch of rugged, heathy ground, 
which bounded the road from the hill-side. 

' Ha ! what is that ?' and with increasing apprehension, as a frag- 
ment of some light drapery caught his eye, he hastened towards the 
corner, and there upon a thorn he found hanging a portion of a blue 
veil> such as he had seen Ethel wear a score of times. On looking 
more closely at it, he recognized it as hers instantly, for there was a 
small yellow spot in one corner, caused by a drop of acid, which he 
had often noticed. Looking closer at the hedge, which was rather 
thin in that part, he remarked that some large body had lately passed 
through it, and apparentlv with violence^ for several of the twigs 
were broken and bent, and upon one was a small scrap of light drab 
or gray-coloured stuff, which he also reco^ized at once as having 
evidently been torn from a dress that Ethel sometimes wore. He 
pointed to these, saying in a low, husky voice, ' What can this 
'^mean ? Good God ! good God ! can anything have happened i 
' Can that— can that beast have— have — ' hut he could not bring 
himself to givo voice to the horror that stole over him. 

' Stand abye, Yoo,' said Alaster, as, pushing him softly on one side, 
and going down upon one knee, he carefully examined the earth about 
the hedge. Suddenly springing up, with a fearful glance round, and 
a perceptible shudder, he murmured softly : 
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* God be gude to us a' ! But there's mair here than meets the een,' 

* What ! what is it ?* gasped Svdney, grasping his arm as he rose, 
and looking down over his shoulaen ' See there and here — ^it's the 

* track o' that deevlish idiot !' and pointing with his finger to the 
earthy Sydney saw the print of a portion of a huge splay foot, with the 
great toes turned extravagantly inwards. Bounding from the earth, 
with a fearful exclamation, he was hastening towards the house, when 
Alaster stopped him. 

* Dinna hurry noo ! dinna be distraught, tho' weel ye may, 
^ puir laddie. Tak time ; tak time to consider. God help us a' ! 

* this is a fearfii' thing. We'll need a' our cunning to catch this 

* ravaging deevil.* 

' It was her dress we saw up the mountain,' whispered Sydney, as 
he was about to rush off in immediate pursuit ; but he was restrained 
by Alaster, who held his arm firmly. 

' Bide a wee ; dinna let's be makin' gowks o' oursels. Dootless 
^ it was as ye say, laddie ; but if ye wadna stalk a deer wi'out due 

* precaution, wad ye essay to stalk yon madman, with the cunnin' o' 
^ the deevil, the recklessness o' insanity, and the strength o' fifty 

* bulls, an' with sae mickle at stake, mark ye ? Bide a wee ; tak con- 

* sideration.' 

Torn as he was by a thousand tumultuous emotions, Sydney could 
not but recognize the wisdom of doing nothing rashly, which might 
imperil the success of the pursuit. The Laird and the Major, who 
had partly heard the dreadful news, here joined them, both terribly 
agitated. Hastily they tracked the footsteps of the madman along 
the inside of the hedge above referred to. A little distance on, they 
found a bright steel button which they knew had belonged to Ethel's 
dress. From beyond the further plantation a disused sheep track 
ran up the hills, and entering upon this the mark of the huge foot 
was found distinctly and heavily printed on the edge of a patch of 
half-dried bog, and the outline was so distinct that it was evident 
that it was scarce half an hour old. Near here they found another 
small shred of her dress upon a thorn. There could no longer be 
any doubt she had been carried off by the idiot. The direction led 
to the mountains, and in a due line for the place where they had 
seen the laden figure. A blank, vacant dread fell upon them all. 
Presently they went back to the house in silence, in obedience to 
the laird's orders. 

With a strong efFort, rousing himself from the state of semi- 
stupefaction which this dreadful blow had thrown him into, the Laird 
began to give orders for the pursuit with something of his old 
promptitude and vigour. * Alaster, get ye on and cut him off. 

* You'll have plenty of time, and we'll ride up behind the brute in 
' pursuit, and so get him between us. It is all we can do.- Wait 
' for him, and watch at the " staircase." He must go that way, 

* for there is no other. Rive the devil limb from limb, but be 
' cautious for her sake. I need not say more. Open the gate, 

* Johnnie,' and he turned to the major. 
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The Laird and the Major, both deadly pale, and trembling like 
children, looked in each other's faces. ' We've stood in sore straits 
' before, Terence, but never in aught like this.' They gripped each 
other's hands quickly, and then turned to action. 

' Away with ye ! Scour the country ! He who brings her back to 
^ me unharmed may ask what he will. Unharmed ! oh God !' said 
the old man in agony. ' In the hands of that ravening beast for an 
' hour, and unharmed !' 

^ Boot and saddle ! boot and saddle, Johnny ! Donald, saddle the 
^ two ponies. Fly, or by Jasus I'll make gjiosts o' ye,' said the 
major. ' Wait till I get my rifle, Laird ; we'll ride !' and he hast- 
ened to the house, followed by the laird. 

While this was going on, Sydney had been again on the point of 
bounding away, but was once more arrested by Alaster. ' Spare yere 
' legs, laddie ; ye'U ha'e a lang rin o't. I'll tak ye a way to cut him 
' aff ; d'ye hear me ? Into the cart wi' ye !' And the suggestion was 
so good, that Sydney, spite of the blind feelings of boiling fury and 
alternate terror which shook him, could not but follow it. ' Stand 
' abye, Johnnie !' and with a cut of the whip which sent the ponies 
through the gate at a bound, they went off down the road at a 
furious gallop. All this, which has taken some time to tell, happened 
in a very few minutes. 

' Noo, while I drive, d'ye put powther an' lead i' the rifles, an' 
' we'll lose nae time ower 't.' 

With savage joy Sydney dragged forth the rifles, and proceeded to 
cram them with ammunition. 

' Dinna ower-load her ; dinna ower-load her, mon ! Life an' death 
* hangs a' on a steady hand an' a straught shot.' 

Sydney followed his directions, and grew a trifle cooler under the 
operation. His senses gradually returned to him, and although at 
times a spasm shot through his frame, he gradually settled down into 
a state in which the desire for speedy vengeance devoured every 
other feeling. Meanwhile, the ponies well lashed, were almost run- 
ning away, and sprang along the road at a tremendous pace, skilfully 
steered, however, by Alaster. Onwards they went, past the spot 
where they had seen, or thought they had seen, the object of their 
pursuit. It need not be said how eagerly and anxiously and vainly 
Sydney scanned the mountain sides as they were whirled along. He 
saw nothing. 

'Noo listen weel to what I'm telln' ye,' said Alaster to our hero. 
Ye ken the gorge that rins up awa between the Twa Priests. Noo, 
ye foUow't to the tap. It's a sair scramble, but it's the shortest way. 
Weel, from the tap an' a wee bit ower the hill aboon, perhaps haif 
a mile or mair, ye'll hit the east side o' the rocks ower Loch Dhu. 
Weel noo, ye ken the Deel's Staurcase, tho' ye ne'er sought it this 
way. Haste to 't, for that '11 be his point ; for a ken the ways o' 
the beast, an' sure as death he's afF for the caverns o' Glan Turk, 
an' ance amang they honeycombs, the Lord hae mercy on the 
sweet lassie then ! He'll no hae reached the Staurcase yet tho', for 
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^ albeit he's as Strang as Goliath amaist, he'll be loaded wi' the lassie. 
' Gie 'm hot lead and cauld steel Yoo ; an* God be wi* ye ! Pm 

* joost telln* ye this, in case ye hap to ootstrip me, as aiblins ye weel 

* may, laddie.' 

Sydney, now much more collected, heard and carefully noted these 
instructions. 

About a mile on they came opposite to a small wild glen running 
upwards between two strangely-shaped hills called the Two 
Priests. Here Alaster pulled up the ponies, and they both sprung 
to the ground. In an instant the reins were cast over a stamp. 

* Awa wi' ye noo j* and Alaster pointed up the gorge, and Sydney, 
like a startled deer, sprang away at headlong speed, followed more 
steadily and circumspectly by his companion, each grasping his rifle 
firmly. From rock to stone, onwards and upwards j through 
thicket and bog, onwards and upwards ; torn by brambles and 
bruised by stumps, onwards and upwards at a mad pace that cannot 
be maintained, for he finds the tremendous toil too severe to be kept 
up, even though love and vengeance seem to lend him wings. 
Alaster is far behind, and he is alone. He slackens a moment and 
listens. The sough of the autumn wind, and the wild beating of 
his own heart, were the only sounds that fell upon his ear ; then 
on in a short, steady trot, and anon, having breathed himself, like a 
well-trained hunter, with easier lungs and fresh v^our he springs 
upwards again : one or two sharp falls he gets unheeded, carefully 
each time, however, saving his rifle from concussion or damage. 
Onwards and upwards still he struggles, until, torn, bruised, and 
jaded, he reaches the summit at last. A moment's breath ; and 
now for it ! Like a falcon dashing to his prey, straight as an arrow 
across some half a mile or more of intervening space he flies, the 
level ground seeming like nothing under his feet after his hte hard 
climb. A slight acclivity is before him. Just as he is about to 
reach the top of it a thought strikes him. Re pauses cautiously, 
casts his cap upon the ground, and throws himself flat upon his 
stomach, creeping up to the top like an experienced deer-stalker. 
Softly he raises his head, pushing the rifle before him. But no 
figure, nothing living is to be seen. Befor'e him was a short but 
difficult and dangerous descent of the narrow pass above Loch 
Dhu which we have before referred to. To the right ky a long 
stretch of almost flat mountain plain some three or four miles in 
extent, which ended in the ravines of Glan Turk. Along this he 
could see distinctly from the high ground he was on, and there was 
nothing moving. ' No, he cannot have reached it yet ;- and he is 
' still in time*' A moment's breathing time, and he will hasten to 
meet this wretch. But prudence whispered. Would it not be better 
and more certain, for the execution of his design, to stay where he 
was ? The rifle wras pointed towards the narrow pass. * He could 

* not escape !' And as he glanced along the barrel he felt how 
easy it would be to send the bullet to its mark as he came struggling" 
down the dangerous way. But he cannot rest. Shall he now' 
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hasten to meet him ? And yet, no. If the creature saw him 
coming armed to attack him, what might he not do ? Horror ! 
what might he not have done ? Ten thousand furies of hell ! What 
was to be done ? He did not dare go on ; and vet what danger 
might she not ^be in I And he tore the short heroage in impotent 
and objectless rage. Presently he grew calmer. ^ Was it possible 
^ that he might not come that way ? And yet, unless he were a 
^ bird of the air, what other way could he come V 

Alaster's suggestion was doubtless correct, for it was well known 
that the brute haunted the caverns of Glan Turk in wild and 
savage loneliness at times. Yes, evidently he was making for some 
stronghold there. And the laird and the major were riding up 
behind in pursuit of him well armed. He must fly from them or 
die; and he would of course make for the pass, over which a 
mounted horse could hardly by possibility go. On the whole there 
was no better chance, and ' life and death hung upon a- steady hand 
^ and a straight shot,' as Alaster had said. Eager as he felt to 
be rushing to meet the demon who had despoiled him, her safety 
was above all — even above the rash vengeance that at times flew 
about him, convulsing in turn each portion of his frame ; now 
flashing from beneath his bent and rugged brows, along the 
deadly tube (still pointed to the pass) like angry lightnings -, now 
fiercely gnawing his nether lip until the blood came ; now clutching 
furiously and nervously at the lock of his rifle ; now circling like 
fire through his brain, and filling his eyes with visions of blood. 
Then he would again grow calmer, and restrain himself. By 
degrees his breathing would grow less laboured, and he felt, witn 
savage satisfaction, that he could have hit a crown-piece at a hundred 
yards if it hung over the breast of the idiot. But inaction, even 
for a moment, became madness. 

The thoughts above feebly portrayed, and a thousand others, 
passed through his mind in rapid confusion. Presently he sprang 
up, but sank down instantly as he caught sight of something moving 
and rising at the further end of the pass, near the place where they 
had lunched when grouse-shooting. This was upon the far side 
of the narrow rift which formed the precipices overhanging one end 
of Loch Dhu. Nearer at hand the path terminated in ' The Stair- 
^ case ' as it was called, above alluded to. He had a full view of the 
entire path, the furthest point of which, where they had lunched, was 
some half a mile from him. ' The Staircase ' itself was a bare 
hundred yards from him. Eagerly he strained his eyes. Again the 
crab-like figure, with the light-coloured burthen on its shoulders ! 
An instant it paused, looked round, readjusted its burthen, and entered 
rapidly upon the narrow pathway. Crawling awkwardly along, as it 
were,, across the face of the rock like a hideous insect, it came 
quickly nearer and nearer. Sydney's heart beat tumultuously. He 
had almost started up, in order to rush and meet him, but luckily 
restrained himself. The flutter of a dress now became evident to 
his straining eyes. Then, as it came nearer, he made out the 
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form of her he loved : but in what a situation ! Clutched upon the 
shoulder of that loathsome thing, and hanging heavily and supinely ! 
It was horrible. But the moment of revenge draws nigh. Lurking 
unseen behind the bank, again and again, as the broad shaggy chest 
of the idiot was turned towards him, he could have sent him to 
meet his doom in the depths beneath his feet, even where the bones 
of his father lay bleaching and unburied. Now he begins to descend 
the Staircase. He can almost see her countenance^ half hidden by 
her long golden hair, which hangs loose and dishevelled down over 
the creature's back. She hangs lifeless — apparently in a deadly 
£unt. A moment yet, and he gains firm ground* He is well upon 
it now, and away from the dangerous precipice. He turns to look 
around. Now for it ! Sydney glances along the fatal tube. But 
her arm is in the way, and he cannot touch the trigger^ Again 
the creature turns, as if uneasy of pursuit, but nothing appears. 
Her fair hair shelters his back. Now he turns again, and this time 
no arm protects his chest. Sydney's finger stole towards the trigger 
with deadly intent. There was a noise behind him. A figure like 
a corpse just risen from the grave, bare-headed, shrouded in grave 
clothes, ghastly, torn, and wan, the face draggled and streaked 
with blood, dashes almost over him with the speed of the wind. 
One glance he catches of that marble face, on which the seal of 
frenzy is set. It was Allan — Allan, from his sick bed : Allan, 
from the tossing waves and foundering wreck : Allan, from the jaws 
of death ! He had that day risen from his bed for the first time. 
The noise in the house upon the news of Ethel's abduction did not, of 
course, escape his notice. They told him all. In the confusion that 
ensued, he had, without a moment's hesitation, and barely a thought, 
hastened to the stable, half clad, and sprung upon the bare back of 
the first pony at hand, and well knowing every inch of the country, 
had taken the same course as Alaster. True, even to the death ! 

The idiot's life was saved indeed, for Allan's sudden and start- 
ling appearance on the scene caused both of Sydney's bullets to &y 
harmlessly against the rocks beyond. The madman saw him, and, 
startled by the sound of the gun, cast his burthen on the ground, 
and turned towards him. Sydney cursed his folly, but sj/ringing up, 
and loosening his skene-dhu, that it might be handy to his grasp 
when required, he clubbed his rifle and rushed towatds them. In 
an instant Allan, weak and tottering, was hurled with frightful force 
upon the ground, as though he were an infant, and, stooping down, 
the monster took him in his arms motionless, and lifting him above 
his head hastened towards the brink of the precipice in order to cast 
him over. Straining foot and nerve, Sydney was rushing towards 
him, and shouted aloud to distract his attention. The creature looked 
round at him with an unearthly yell, whic)i might have been meant 
for a laugh, and steadying himself upon the brink while Sydney was 
dashing on, but even yet full twenty paces distant, it stooped slightly 
under the burthen, and with a tremendous and preternatural heave 
sent the senseless form of Allan flying and whirling far out over 
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the precipice, and, turning round, sprang with a bound like a tiger 
upon Sydney. With tremendous force the stock of the rifle came 
down, and had it hit the mark the strife would have terminated 
then and there. But the distance was badly judged ; he was too far 
off, and the stock flew in two over the creature's brawny shoulders. 
The next instant they were grip and grip. Sydney had not risen 
from a sick bed, was in full strength and vigour, and he had 
thoroughly recovered his wind from the long run. The barrels of 
the rifle had dropped from his hand, and, although he felt for it, his 
skene-dhu was also missing. It became, therefore, a terrific life- 
and-death struggle hand to hand. His antagonist was a fearful 
sight. The froth was churned from his huge mouth as from the 
tusks of a wild boar, and when he opened his vast jaws the im- 
mense tongue, and red, cavernous hollow, set with large white, 
sharp, teeth, was a disgusting and sickening sight. His shaggy 
hair was wild as the mane of a bison. His red eyes gleamed 
like a ferret's, and he fought and tore with terrific howls and yells 
like a beast. Strong as Sydney was, he felt, in spite of all his 
strength, that he was no match for this man-beast, and that he was 
being gradually worsted. The creature gnashed at him, and strove 
to tear him with its sharp teeth, but Sydney's hand was on his 
throat and kept him off. In spite of all his skill and his agility, 
he was slowly forced to the brink of the precipice. 

Nearer and nearer — He felt he must go. It was hard to die ; but 
how hard to die thus ! ' Ethel !' He shuddered to think of her, but the 
thought lent him fresh strength, and another fierce struggle ensued, 
which still prolonged the contest. It was, however, but momentary, 
for naught availed him. The gigantic strength of his foe pressed 
harder on him. Nearer and nearer; his back was to the precipice ! 
Not two yards from it, almost on his knee, with his leg thrust 
well behind, he strove to bear himself away from it; but it 
trembled under the strain, as, on the other hand, the coarse, huge, 
knotted masses of muscle which stood forth upon the deformed limbs 
of the idiot forced his broad, squat form heavily and more heavily, 
and with an incessant and mad activity which lent no pause or rest 
for a second, against Sydney's chest. The contest is too unequal to 
last, it closes fast. His breath grows short, his arm shakes; the 
foul, hot breath of his adversary, as the blast of a furnace, envelops 
and half stifles him. More heavily yet ! The fang- like teeth are 
gnashing and ready to rive him in pieces within a few inches of his 
face. He sinks slowly. All is over, but a muttered ' God help 
'me! Ethel!' A vision glances before his dimmed sight. Ha! 
what form is that ? A sharp yell from his beastly antagonist. The 
deadly grip releases from his throat, his foe gives way, throws up 
his arms, springs convulsively past him, and blindly plunges head- 
long after its late victim into the measureless void below, as Sydney, 
with a last effort, fell, swooning, inwards almost at the feet of Ethel 
Cameron. 

Casting the skene-dhu far from her, which she held in her right 
VOL. II. — NO. 14. 2 G 
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hand, yet dimmed with the blood of the wretched creature, whom 
she had stricken full between the shoulders, and over whose remains 
the waters of the black loch had hardly closed, she caught her lover 
in her arms as he fell, and bending over him until her cheek rested 
against his lovingly, she murmured, ' Dear, dear Sydney !' and 
covered his brow with kisses. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It was a fine warm summer evening. The shadows were descend- 
ing upon the hills. The insect world were humming in the last 
light. Repose seems everywhere in nature, but yet all Dunstuffin 
appears astir. There are the Laird and the Major at the gate, and the 
gate is wide open. There is old Mr. Cameron, with a comfortable 
chair just inside it, a long cigar in his mouth, and a hot glass of toddy 
on the gate-post. Three mortal times has that toddy been upset by 
the swinging to of the gate unexpectedly, and three times has it been 
refilled by Donald or Dugald, or whoever might be in attendance, 
and the gate is carefully propped open now, that a good view of the 
road may be had. The Laird is fidgetty ; the Major is fidgetty. 
First one walks a little way up the road, and then the other walks up 
and comes back disappointed. 

' What can be keeping them ?' says the Major. 

' I hope no accident has happened,* says the Laird, doubtfully. 

Bang goes the gate again, as Alaster accidentally disturbs the 
prop in going through, and over goes Mr. Cameron's toddy a fourth 
time, as a matter of course. 

* Ye dom dementit piper bodie ; that's the fourth time yeve — * 

' Hut, Cameron, mon !' says the dominie, who is also on the look 
out. ' Dinna fash ; it's but the toombler that's spilt, for there was 

* unco little in't. The De'il gang ower Jock Wabster, mon, but ye 
' wadna trust toddy on a gate-post, I'm thenkin'. Joost pit a blessin* 
\ in 't, Donald !' and the dominie picks up the tumbler, and hands it 
to one of the attendants. 

' Here they come !' There is a shout and a sound of wheels. A 
handsome travelling carriage rounds the corner at a good pace : 
through the gate ; pull up with a bang. * Hallo ! here we are ! there 

* they are ! How d'ye do ? God bless you ! How are you, old 
' fellow ? Expected you yesterday !' 'Yes, but we were obliged 

* to take a few hours' rest, for we had a horrible passage from Calais. 

* Never mind, here we are !' and out jumps Sydney. Is he a trifle 
more thickset than he was ? He may be, for two years abroad do 
alter a man. 

' Dear, dear papa ! dear uncle I' and out jumps Ethel, a trifle more 
sedately than she would of yore. How lovely she is though I And 
what kissing and crying and How d'ye doing, and embracing there is ! 
and Johnny Renshaw, now a straight up and down looking fellow, 
helps a pretty Southron maid out of the rumble, and — 

' Yahoo — 00-— oo — o — •' 
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' Hallo ! what the dev — ? Why there's somebody else in the 
carriage.* 

' Somebody else, Mr. Critic ! We should rather think there is. 
* Somebody! Why, it's everybody as modern households go !' 

' Give him to me, nurse. Bless his little icksey, wicksey, 
' ducksey !' 

Oh ! hang it you know. A baby by all that's — Shall we say 
' handsome ?' Well, let it pass ! But there's no more romance after 
that. It's all over, trust me, young ladies and gentlemen ! 

THE END. 



COURSING. 

Our friends who love the long-tails — no allusion to pig-tails — will 
doubtless be glad of a little rest from a boisterous March, after a 
fatiguing February. The period of hard exercise is ended for them- 
selves and their greyhounds 5 Ireland alone having an April fixture 
publicly announced. The sister Isle likes to be both early and late 
in everything, from a wedding day to a wake j she is late in making 
hay, which, with fine land and nne peasantry, is seldom gathered to 
the rick-yard, until one half of its virtues have fled ; she is late with 
her hares (small though they be) ; and frequently initiates the leverets 
in embryo ; with them, when born, she again is early, for her grey- 
hounds are tried in the second week of October. One or other of 
the fixtures must be out of season, unless hares grow and flourish as 
quickly as the shamrock in the more western portion of the United 
Kingdom. Yet has she dogs well able to procure a roast when 
wanted 5 as witness those of the ill-starred but excellent Father 
Maguire. Neither he nor Lady Harkaway are yet forgotten on the 
plains of Waterloo ; rightly did he prophesy of his favourite bitch ; 
would that he could have foreseen a better fate for himself. His 
words, ' Lady Harkaway will jump the ditch, whilst your lordship's 
* carrion is in it,' seem even now to be ringing in our ears, and dra*w- 
ing laughter from all around. They came to be true. If every priest 
were like him, we should hear of fewer ' renewed consents ' than 
happy marriages, and happy hours of revelry. The good man, alas ! 
is gone ; his vacant chair has not hitherto been refilled by his equal ; 
for he could * keep the table in a roar.' This season, too, is closed j 
its career, like his, has been a chequered one. Shut from the field 
for six long weeks and upwards, like the Electric Clock in the Strand, 
the hands of which were frozen a week before the ice came, and are 
not yet thawed, the courser was forced to search his almanac in 
February. There he found meetings so huddled together, that one 
well-loved Down was neglected for another in a distant county ; one 
known familiar spot relinquished for another more convenient, yet 
less agreeable. His greyhounds should have run at each, but altera- 
tion of dates and fixtures rendered the consummation of his intentions 
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impossible. The short month afforded nearly ninety days* coursing, 
and testified to the fact of the greatest number of trials being run 
during the limited period usually assigned to ladies for talking scandal. 
Many meetings were naturally failures, owing to the clashing of 
engagements. The Newmarket Champion was sadly cut up by the 
absence of constant attendants, who were more Amicably disposed 
at Hampton Court. The prime hares of Chilton, in Berkshire, had 
their pleasant winding trips deferred, and their lives lengthened, by 
the intervention of Ash Wednesday, An extraordinary feat was per- 
formed there by Mr. Bowles's blue dog Flacrow. He was left at 
home in a stable, the kennels having been (almost too generously) 
lent to visitors. Not loving loneliness, this greyhound, with the 
gregarious notions of his race, longed for company. The window 
above the door was eight feet from the ground ; its panes were six 
inches in height and nine in width, Flacrow jumped through one, 
and was ready, like Ulysses' dog, to lick his master's hand on his 
return from the field. He had not a scratch upon him, we are assured 
by an elderly gentleman, who was present at the meeting of master 
and dog — that even if he had, he would only have been in a little 
pane. 

We have said that some meetings failed. What, then, are we to 
say of the Waterloo, save that, unlike its contemporaries, it was 
eminently successful ? The nobleman upon whose domain this uni- 
versally popular gathering celebrates its jubilee, was unfortunate in 
losing the services of his best greyhound. He won a prize with 
another, and reserved the invalid to battle for him on a future occa- 
sion. His beaten dog redeemed his lost laurels at Ashdown Park, 
where Lord Sefton's Shining Light won the Craven Cup, and his 
Sampler added to her honours gained at Liverpool, by carrying off 
the Ashdown Stakes. Each is by Skyrocket, and their performance 
will probably be beneficial to the good name of their sire. A vacancy 
or two has been created in the stud, and the greyhound whose pro- 
duce can run, as has this brace of Lord Sefton's, stands a fair chance 
of becoming fashionable. Black Cloud, whose name commanded 
custom, as his pace commanded hares, is gone where good old grey- 
hounds go : grim Death has been busy in his kennel ; Riot has 
perished from eating new flesh — she died prematurely, but royally. 
King John ' died of peaches and new ale ;' nor could the Loving 
Cup of King's Lynn restore his sickening Majesty. Henry, too, 
' died after eating lampreys ; ' and a host of branches of another right 
Royal Tree ' died of a Saturday.' Of what did these greyhounds 
die ? Was it a similar case to that of King John ? and shall we call 
it indigestion ? Coursers should provide for both themselves and 
their greyhounds, on the principle suggested by Gunter to a friend in 
Leicestershire : — 

* You, who've a constitution good, should study how to treat it ; — 
Choose not alone a proper food, but proper time to eat it.' 

The digestive power of the canine race is very strong ; but the 
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hoven cow of which they ate killed also a pointer, and a ratcatcher's 
dog, the latter being of a class so renowned for hair and teeth, as to 
be deemed almost unkillable'. The flesh was not diseased ; many a 
less wholesome beast has been sold for human food in that market, 
near which Mr. Buckstone told the Theatrical Fund, on Monday, 
they sometimes hang, not dogs, but Quakers. Their early death is 
a sad loss to their spirited owner, whose popularity amongst his 
brethren of the leash, is proverbial — whose opinion is ever desired 
on a difficult point, and whose name is syllabled as a security for 
upright judgment. The dinner given to him by friends and admirers 
is ample evidence of those facts. Let us hope that poor Riot's 
descendant. Rapture, may run many as grand courses as that of the 
20th ult., when she won Lord Tredegar's Cup, making the sixth of 
them that have gone to grace Mr. Randell's sideboard. Her son, 
Rienzi, realized 80/., with a contingency, before the Waterloo 
Meeting, where he won four courses, and was not put out until he 
had made two attempts with Sea Rock, winner of the second money. 
He carried home 50/. himself, and, from his style of running, must be 
an egregiously cheap animal at his real cost. The winner (Cana- 
radzo — ' Phoebus, what a name !') of that all-coveted prize is a first- 
class animal ; his owner, too, has been unfortunate in the death of 
Colossal, believed to be superior to the white one. He feirly died in 
harness, having broken his back in dashing at a hare : we once knew 
a favourite retriever which died in a similar manner. He was of the 
Norfolk lurcher breed, and the property of the late Sir Richard 
Sutton ; he caught a rabbit on the edge of a pit, fell with it in his 
mouth to the bottom, and was picked up dead. The last week has 
been a grand one at Ashdown Park, but on those carpet-like Downs, 
where the adventures of Wild Dayrell still charm the legend-loving 
natives of ' the open,' the hares could not run even a little. The 
fixture was too late. Jack Frost having to bear the blame ; and hares, 
which usually compel a few ' gaze-hounds ' to lie down and gaze at 
them, were killed before they had more than half extended their well- 
trained pursuers. The meeting is most deservedly popular, and will 
ever be so, whilst it is, as at present, both nobly divA gently patronized. 
The picture of the lady and her hawk is pleasing ; the reality of the 
lady and her greyhound is divine. Would that the visitors on the 
ground had had a more fortunate opportunity to Cheer up so excel- 
lent a Connection. This, although the Coursing Ordinary, like the 
Military one at Cheltenham, converted the guests into w/iiters^ is 
every year increasing in public favour; — it is, in short, precisely what 
The Field says of it, ' a grand wind-up to the season.' 
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* OUR VAN.' 

The Invoice. 

The Grand National Steeple Chase. — ^Thc Warwick Spring Meeting. — The 
Cheltenham Grand Military. — The Betting Markets. — Stud News. — The 
Worthing Paddocks. — Sporting Lecturers. — Drawing of Knayesmire. — New 
Jockey Club Appointments. — The Judge's Carriages. — Sales, and Literature 
of the Month. 

The Racing Tacation is at last fairly at an end ; and in the language of classic 
Brixton and scholastic Clapham, we were glad to see our young friends resume 
their studies at the Comer and at Liverpool. Judging from the shortness of 
the prices they offered on the field for the various races that have been run since 
Aintree and Warwick, they manifestly had * improved each shining hour ;' still 
there was little to glean, and both layers and backers regarded each other with 
mutual suspicion, for *the October brewings' of Woodyeates had almost 
emptied the vat of the Ring. The Liverpool Spring Meeting is gradually 
creeping into fashion, thanks to the interest taken in it by the Lord of Croxteth, 
who fills his house, as his forefathers did before him, with his relatives and 
friends. Hooton also is beginning to revive the hospitalities of the Stanleys ; 
consequently The Adelphi suffers by comparison, and on its steps are no longer 
to be seen those pillars of the sporting world, who rule the whirlwind, and 
direct the storm. The weather was pure March, the route as disagreeable as 
ever, and the only happy countenances we discerned were those of the cabmen, 
who welcomed us as birds of goodly omen. The flat racing barely.interested 
the professionals, and to the amateurs was of no moment, for there was no 
Dundee or Lady Clifden in the Tyro, and no representative of the yellow 
jacket in the Spring Cup. Nevertheless, the Steeple Chase made amends for 
all, and by its side The Chester Cup, Two Thousand, and Derby paled its 
ineffectual fires. On its account, Mr. Gill's Ch^re Amie became a victim to 
Jealousy, and Kettledrum beat a retreat at the advance of Master Bagot. Even 
a Freshman was sufficient to divert attention from Dundee ; and the reporters 
hunted about for a bet, as sedulously as a gamekeeper after a poacher. * The 
* Goddingers,' who are annually increasing in strength and numbers, began well 
on the first day, for their Tyrant beat Hartley Wintney, suj^osed to be invincible 
at the distance, very cleverly. Of course the losers did not like it ; but they 
should have blamed the dirt and not the horse, inasmuch as, being tall on the 
leg, he was held in it like a man atten[ipting to run on stilts. The Tyro lot had 
their inventories taken by the assessors as they walked round the inclosure, and 
Bonnie Bell, like Sir Lydston Newman's cleverly named filly, was certainly 
the « Belle of the Season.' All belles are favourites, so it would have been 
quite contrary to the rules of propriety if Mr. Parr's filly had been an excep- 
tion. In spite of his advice — ^for he said she had touched nothing since she 
had arrived — the public would be on. Neptunus they would also have liked to 
back, but for the transparent want of work the jolly god presented. He was 
the best goer of the lot ; but in stable phraseology he wanted his shirt collar 
unbuttoned veiy badly. Like in most two-year old races the best goers turn out 
the best, and so it was now, for the above pair had it to themselves, Ethel 
wanting time, like the man who could not take up his acceptance. For the 
Spring Cup nothing would go down but * Godding,' for North Lancashire was 
voted a brute, and those who had backed him for Chester wrote off the money 
as a tradesman would a bad debt. True to her training, Calpe pulled New- 
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market through ; and Oxford, who was thought well of as a two-year old, but who 
was afterwards thrown up on account of his legs, was sufficiently revived to 
save his stake. The Derby Day of Liverpool opened brightly, and the coffee- 
rooms, which at midnight were deserted, were as crowded in the morning as a 
refreshment station, for the Irish steamers had disgorged their living freight ; 
and the accent of the Celt was audibly heard by the embarrassed waiters in the 
demand upon them for tea, coffee, and beefsteaks. The betting, however, was as 
dull as it had been the previous night at the Albion, into which we had strolled, 
to know if any fresh * corpses ' had been discovered. But our stay was of 
very brief duration, for the room in which the Ring had chosen to congregate 
was as hot as Mouravieff's Turkish bath, and the noise so great that all we 
could hear was the * Prince of Orange,' who was engaged at a rubber, remind- 
ing the assemblage it was * a private room,' an announcement which was 
received with shouts of laughter by the some eighty persons who had found 
their way into it. The touts from Aintree having issued no fresh bulletins, 
the market remained remarkably quiescent, although the Emperor's adherents 
were less enthusiastic in their loyalty, and an inspection of the course had 
calmed down Charley Simmonds, who began to wish his Freshman had been 

* coached ' over the traps and blind ditches with which Aintree abounds, rather 
than over his native Oxfordshire. Turnpike gates his horse cared nought for, 
but the little jumps made him nervous, and, as events proved, not without a 
cause. On our arrival on the course — a matter of no small trouble from the 
crushing of the crowd at the station, and the barbaric roughness of the mob, 
compared to whom the Oldhamites are perfect gentlemen — we saw at a glance 

* The National ' would be as great a success as we predicted. The Croxteth 
four-in-hands had just deposited their fair burdens, which rendered the portion 
of the stand set apart for their use quite a conservatory of flowers, for among 
them was one who even at the Tuileries had disputed the palm of beauty 
with the Court of the Empire. The inclosure was studded with betters and 
backers, and the roofs of the Grand Stand, and minor ones, resembled those of 
Epsom. Fuller Andrews's countenance was radiant with smiles, and Mr. 
Topham began to see his way into the future. 

Prior to the great event coming off, Calpe, who was as stale as a poster from 
her Nottingham running, as well as from her Cup race, was defeated by First 
Liord for a little Handicap ; and we should not have noticed it but for the 
charge that was made by a loser, that little Whitely had stopped her. For 
months and months have we protested against this fearful system of traducing 
the character of jockeys, upon the slightest and most frivolous grounds. The 
old school of sportsmen never dream of such a thing ; and it is left to Young 
England to indulge in suspicions as to unfair riding, which can only have their 
origin in the grossest ignorance, or the basest minds. Indeed, at the present 
moment to ride like a jockey is fatal to the reputation of one. If a lad is * a 

* butcher boy,' there is a fortune before him ; but if he follows in the school of 
Buckle, Chifney, and Robinson, and hands over his horse after he has done 
with him, without spur marks as big as plovers' eggs in his sides, then he is an 

* artist ' in the worst sense of the word, and suffered, as it were, to go upon half- 
pay. We must confess, however, we were not prepared to find the seed we 
had been sowing during the winter months had borne such good fruit. Scarcely 
had the accusation been made, than the news of it spread through the inclosure 
like a cry of * Stop thief in a street. An indignation meeting, as they call it 
in California, was instantly convened, and John Osborne and Mr. Angell, 
without a moment's hesitation, demanded a Court of Inquiry, which the Stewards 
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would have granted had not the charge been withdrawn. For pursuing this 
line of conduct too much praise cannot be awarded them ; for John Osborne, 
it is well known, derives a large source of his income from his boys, and more 
honest or bctter-conducted ones are not to be found. For our own parts, how- 
ever, we would recommend that the next calumniator of a jockey who can be 
fairly tackled, should be handed over to the tender mercies of some of the soli- 
citors, who are descended from the Ten Tribes, and who are located in the 
vicinity of Chancery Lane, for from them they would learn a life-long lesson. 

Next to Dundee, Mr. Merry could not have engaged a better * star ' than 
Lady Clifden for Warwick ; and she drew as well as the Keans in Hamlet. 
Thunderbolt being also in the same piece, * the trial scene ' was well enacted, 
and watched with the greatest interest. No surprise was created at the success 
of the horse over the mare, for it was well known she could not go in dirt. 
But even if this was not the case. Thunderbolt has improved so much since tlie 
application of setons to his feet, that it is quite a question if the result would 
have been altered. Of course those who were against Dundee for the Derby, 
did not fail to make the most of her ladyship's mishap, but the attempt to send 
the crack back, to let the bookmakers get out, was hardly successful. 

In the stable-yard the Cracks were as usual paraded, and their friends emigrated 
from the Ring to inspect them. Jealousy was the first to show, and her con- 
dition was as perfect as could be desired ; and Kendal, wrapped up in a walrus 
kind of coat, awaited, with his usual coolness, the summons of the saddling bell. 
Zanthus also showed the perfection of training, but his legs tottered so that one 
could not help feeling anxious about his getting home. Master Bagot, upon 
whom Badminton and Bretby and every friend of * The Captain' stood, was the 

* observed of all observers.' Saunders could not mend him, and had more on 
than he was ever known to do on a flat race. Mr. Edwards had been secured, 
at a great deal of trouble and expense, to steer him ; and as he had never made 
a mistake either in the Duke's country or at Hendon or Hednesford, why should 
he do so here ? So argued his friends, while his opponents, who might be termed 

* the public school men,' would have it no private tuition could train a horse 
for a * Liverpool,' but he must rough it like others that had gone before him. 
Anatis, more dangerous to the eye than she afterwards proved, had all Chelten- 
ham on her side, and Cockatoo, whose Lincoln defeat was declared to be all 
wrong, came into terrific force. Those who had considered him a * dead un ' 
paid dearly for their error ; and what with their money, and the hundreds put 
on by his party, who knew he would never get in again within a stone of his 
present weight, he was at one time almost as good a favourite as Jealousy or 
Bagot. The owner of Bridegroom stuck to him manfully, and avowed his 
confidence in him to the last ; and judging from his demeanour, Mr. Rowlands 
must have been equally sanguine about his Brunette, who never frightened Mr. 
Gordon into hedging the heavy sum he stood against her. The sight of the 
cavalcade going down, with Lord Sefton on a rare stepping hack, elicited a 
general buzz of admiration, and a finer troupe were never collected. False 
starts in a Steeple Chase being happily unknown, we were soon put out of our 
misery, and like pigeons loosed from a trap, they were let go. What made 
running, what wailed, and what came to grief, the reporters have told so well as 
to spare us the task of recording here. But it is difficult to describe the sensa- 
tion of Master Bagot's backers when they could not discern him, after he had 
got over Beecher's Brook. No pair of dirty boots was ever looked for more 
anxiously by a red-coated brigade boy, than was the gallant grey by his friends ; 
but he was as invisible as Mr. Spurgeon ; and a phaeton horse that had been 
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broken away, and had the shafts hanging to him, was at first taken for him. 
But while conjecture was ripe, the charge of the others at the brook opposite 
the Stand caused him to be temporarily forgotten. Zanthus, Jealousy, Cockatoo, 
and Bridegroom were among the first lot over, and remained in the leading 
places for a long while, in fact, until they were getting into the race-course a 
second time, when Cockatoo, who had hitherto been flying his fences, fell off his 
perch, and die Dane taking his place, began to draw upon Jealousy, who never 
made a mistake throughout, and kept in a position which enabled Kendal to 
come when he pleased with her. This he did do at the Stand, and all was 
over in an instant, verifying the first and only prediction we ever ventured on 
in these pages. A cheer from the partisans of Jealousy, a cordial greeting from 
Mr. E. R. Clarke of Kendal, and an ominous slide on the telegraph (like a 
pantomime announcement), of* A doctor wanted,' concludes our reminiscences 
of The Liverpool Steeple Chase. 

The Welter races were, as usual, divided between those staunch patrons of 
Warwick, viz.. Lord Strathmore and Captain Little; and the magnificent 
manner in which The Pitman of the latter was brought to the post by Godding 
is worthy, as examiners would say, of special commendation. From the depth 
of the course, owing to the rain which fell as it does only in the tropics, the 
Great Warwick Handicap was no criterion of the merits of those engaged in 
it ; and the French steeple-chaser, Cosmopolite, who had nothings hardly to 
carry, won it in a canter. Newmarket furnished both favourites for The Two- 
Year-Old Stake, and they ran first and second. Estrelda, whom Joseph 
Dawson had taught to begin as well as Little Lady or Lava, beat Jungfrau 
very easily ; and it is surprising the latter should have been so much fancied in 
the market, for she had been tried, and found to be only very moderate. By this 
time the yellow card of Mr. Rose had been almost reduced to .pulp, hats were 
with difficulty Jcept on the head, and the caravan of pilgrims was quickly de- 
spatched to Leamington, where at the Regent, although some few habitues were 
to be found, a great many familiar faces were absent. The Steeple Chase day 
being somewhat finer, was in reality the County Day, and the Warwickshire 
men for once gave up their hunting, to see the jumping of the professionals and 
amateurs. Nor had they any reason to be disappointed, for the sport was 
capital, and unman*ed by any of those wrangles peculiar to the scene of action. 
Mr. William Beville was in great force, as will be seen by the returns ; but 
when it is considered that he had to abstain from animal food for four days to 
ride Penarth (such is the absurd way in which horses are now handicapped for 
Steeple Chases), his victory was dearly bought. George Stevens, who ran 
second to him in the grand race, and who looked as if he had been training to 
go down a gas-pipe, was also an object of similar commiseration ; and it is 
devoutly to be wished for, that Market Harborough may bring about the con- 
stitutional reform in the weights, which will make Steeple Chasing a real boon 
to the country. But for a blunder. Bridegroom would have won the Hunt 
Race, and his absenteeism led to Mr. Woods showing us that he has profited 
by his experience ; and his patience in waiting to the last moment is worthy of 
example by other jockeys of his own order that we could name — for few know 
where the winning-post is situated. Cheltenham, as we anticipated, failed in 
procuring large entries, the Hunt Chase only producing fourteen nominations, 
while its rival, Harborough, was accredited with forty. Nevertheless, the 
gathering was an enormous one in point of numbers, and the Queen of Watering 
Places never saw such a muster of strangers since the days of the late Lord 
Fitzhardinge's revels, when the Berkeley Hunt was in full force, and he and 
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General Charretie strutted their fretful hours on the stage. Respecting the 
arrangements, we would rather say nothing, for there was all the desire, if not 
the ability, to render them acceptable. The sport, we understand, was fair, and 
after winning the two chief events, Mr, Simmonds's horse ought certainly to be 
DO longer deemed a Freshman. 

The markets for races to come are slightly more active ; and that for the 
Derby has received some impetus by the rise of Rouge Dragon, who is now 
very * rampant.' All sorts of rumours of his trial are in circulation, and several 
animals are reported to have been borrowed for him ; but according to our 
own notion, with Gallus and Moorhen for speed and distance Sir Joseph need 
not call for foreign intervention. Dundee, who is said to have grown into a 
great, raking, Priam kind of horse, has declined a point or so since our last ; 
but as he is as well as a horse can be, we can assign no cause for the declen- 
sion save a desire in those who are against him to send him back to help them- 
selves. Big Ben is quieter than his friends would like, and can hardly be 
expected to see Mr. M'George until the Derby day. The opinions relative to 
Klarikoff are very diverse, one party asserting no horse in the world can be 
more improved, while the opposition maintain he is no bigger than a two-year 
old, and The Drake certain to beat him in the end. Were we ourselves 
called upon to vote, we should certainly go with the ayes, for we are aware 
last year of John Scott's partiality for him, and he keeps his place against all 
comers for the Two Thousand. For this race Ketdedrum is a better favourite 
than for the Derby, for which nobody seems to touch him — a fact which we 
regard as a favourable omen for Yorkminster, to whom we must give the 
preference over East Stanley. Matador, from the outlay on him, must have 
been doing well, for the Aske Stable is seldom moved without a cause. We 
only got a glimpse of this colt at York, when he was beaten off in Kettledrum's 
race, and he seemed to be very lusty, but as a yearling he struck us to be the 
most racing-like Voltigeur we had ever beheld ; and, if we make no mistake, 
the few yearling books that were open last year were taken about him. Dio- 
phantus having recovered from his bog spavins is himself again, and if they don't 
recur. Lord Stamford will make him very troublesome. Mr. Merry is 
puzzling the public with his Russley and Sweet Hawthorne, and they are 
alternate favourites. We should fancy, however, nothing would be deter- 
mined until after the Craven form had been ascertained ; and, as far as we can 
discern at this remote period, we imagine the race will be left to Klarikoff or 
Matador. For The Chester Cup only Godding's lot are backed; but, admirers 
as we are of his training, and die manner in which the strings are pulled, we 
venture to think the winner will come from other quarters, and the handicap 
terminate far more successfully than is anticipated. The Northamptonshire 
Stakes is gradually becoming a betting race, and those who may be expected to 
run well for it are Moorhen, Man at Arms, and Vancouver. At Epsom there 
is every indication of two first-rate afternoons* sport ; and beyond expressing 
our opinion that Betts is at a fictitious price for the Metropolitan — although he 
ay win it — we will pass on to other topics. 

Of Stud news we are slightly deficient ; but we learn Bolingbroke has been 
purchased for the Royal paddocks, more, we should imagine, from the ante- 
cedents connected with his trainer, and owner, than from any recommendation 
of his own, as, barring Benbow, he has only got three or four platers. At 
Rawcliffe there are close on 1 50 mares on visits to the various horses, and the 
yearlings, which go up on the 1 4th of May at York, are represented as being 
a remarkably clever lot, and looking very well after the long and severe winter. 
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Stockwell and Newminster are * sealed up,' and Leamington, whose foals have 
just made their appearance, and are of capital colour, size, and shape, has 
thirty-five mares on his list, and hi^ blood ought to suit Touchstone, Bay 
Middleton, and Melbourne mares. Sir John Barleycorn has, as we predicted, 
taken amazingly with owners of hunting mares ; and John Scott, who paid a visit 
there last week, and was received as a Mastw-General of the Ordnance would 
be at Woolwich, spoke of him in the highest terms, and said he deserved thorough- 
bred mares quite as much as hunting ones. Ethelbert has just paid his expenses, 
and Ditto was unanimously awarded the first prize for stallions at Glasgow. 

The Royal yearlings go up, as usual, in the first week in June ; and, owing 
to the acceptance of the Mastership of the Pytchley, we learn Lord Spencer 
retires from the breeding world. The Althorpe mares in the Warwick Autumn 
Meeting, as those of Messrs. Gulliver and Stevens, were done last year. Sick 
of the London mob that are hourly transplanted to the Steyne at Brighton, and 
fatigued with the myriad of pork-pie hats that push one off the pavement of the 
King's Road, a few days back we flung ourselves into a railway carriage to see 
if the Worthing Stud Paddocks could change the current of our thoughts. The 
idea was a happy one, for we h^^ not finished a morning paper before we 
found ourselves in one of the snuggest little establishments we have ever come 
across -in our travels. Without attempting to vie for an instant with RawclifFe, 
Grimston, Alvediston, or places on that scale, there is every accommodation for 
mare and foal, that the most anxious breeder could desire. Chevalier d' Industrie 
is the lord of the harem, and Bravery, Lizzie, Oakleaf, and a filly by West Aus- 
tralian out of Huntingdon's dam, are his sultanas. The Chevalier we had not 
seen since he made running for Rogerthorpe in the Ascot Cup, and should not 
have recognized him again, so much had he thickened and improved. With 
plenty of bone, magnificent back, and fine propelling powers, he is more than 
nineteen inches round the arm ; and cannot fail to be admired. To those who 
are fond of the Filho da Puta blood, to which he goes back through his 
granddam Arachne, he must be a valuable sire ; and the figure at which he is 
put is nothing for an Orlando horse, united to a Priam mare« His stock are 
very promising, and The Black Knight, a yearling colt by him out of Bravery, 
the dam of Rupee, will make many a man's mouth water. Minie, out of 
Lizzie, is low and long, with capital legs and feet and great arms and thighs, 
and must be a great deceiver if she does not race. The Oakleaf colt is neat 
as paint, but not so large framed as the others. At the present moment the 
Chevalier has not been patronized as he deserves, probably from his where- 
abouts not being sufliciently made known. But any of our readers who may 
be at Brighton, * by the sad sea waves reclining,' will have no cause for regret 
if they follow our example, and judge for themselves of the Worthing Pad- 
docks, whose proprietor, we trust, will be more fortunate as a breeder than he 
has been as a racer. 

For the ^ensuing month ample preparation has been made in the way of 
racing and steeple-chasing, and there is hardly a blank day in the Calendar. 
The Market Harborough steeple-chases create a vast amount of interest in the 
* shires,' and the fields of horses will be as large as last year. The improve- 
ments in the programme and the management we have before noticed, and we 
have no reason to fear they will be unappreciated. But the best earnest the 
Market Harborough people give of their desire to revive the old style of 
steeple-chases, and to induce farmers to breed hunters of the very first class, is 
The Champion Race for next year, for which the maximum weight is 
to be I2st. 71b., and the minimum lost., and to which aoo sovs. will be 
added. Such a stake will be of national importance, and, as such, should be 
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encouraged by every Master of hounds in the United Kingdom. Our hunting 
friends we would have made any sacrifice to have obliged, but to make a 
selection of the number of runs they have obliged us with would be invidious ; 
80, for fear of making enemies, we have refrained from making use of them. 

Racing gossip is by no means plentiful ; but we perceive that enthusiastic 
sportsman, the Hon. Robert Lawley, has been following in the wake of Lord 
Edward Thynne, and amusing and edifying his neighbours with a lecture. 
His theme was a happy one, viz. * The Battle of Marston Moor ;' and the 
passage which, we learn, elicited the most applause from his audience, was that 
in which he forcibly reminded them * the men had no beer from the Friday to 

* the Tuesday, and from what they had seen of the gallantry of the men from 

* Marston Moor that day, with The Bramham Moor, he had no doubt they 

* had as many brave men now.' The announcement of the drawing of Knaves- 
mire we cannot pass over in silence, for it has long been needed ; and hence- 
forth the centre of the course is not likely to present the Margate and Ramsgate 
appearances it has been wont to do for the last two years, from the number of 
infant bathers who were accustomed to perform their ablutions before the Grand 
Stand. # 

The vacant appointment of Clerk of the Course at Ascot, which has been so 
long at the disposal of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, has just been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Manning, the weigher of Newmarket, who, if he is not so great 
a favourite with the Sporting Press as he might be if he chose, and thoroughly 
understood Sheridan's opinion of the Fourth Estate, is nevertheless a hard- 
working, pains-taking little fellow, quite au fait to his duties, and scru- 
pulously honest. The Judge's salary, we are glad to see, is raised ; and in 
consequence thereof, we are given to understand that for the future he will 
travel as becomes his position, and set an example to his northern-colleague of 
using nothing but a first-class carriage when on circuit. Such a course must 
meet with general approbation, for these excellent and conscientious gentlemen, 
who have such great responsibilities cast upon them, should impress the lower 
orders, as well as those who have to come in contact with them officially, with 
a true sense of their position. The sales of the month have been very unim- 
portant, and poor Mr. Commissioner Goulburn who got so irate, and would not 
believe that Little David and Toulouse fetched the prices that Messrs. Tat^ 
tersall returned, but imagined they were in a deep conspiracy with the unfortu- 
nate bankrupt owner, Mr. Hutchinson, we suppose could scarcely realize the 
idea that a * Reminiscence' of the Duke of Bedford, although constantly 
advertised, should only fetch a * tenner.' Overton still remains on •sale hill,' 
Lord Stamford having declined to give the modest sum of three thousand 
guineas for an animal who, in the expressive language of Mr. Mellish, in * The 

* Life,' never won * a saucer.' 

In sporting literature, the reproduction of Mr. Berkeley's * Travels in the 

* Prairies,' which he undertook at the instigation and at the expense of * The 

* Field,' is the great feature. It is elegantly got up, written with great spirit in 
many parts, and will be a memorial of the enterprise of the proprietors of that 
journal, which has had no parallel, in sporting newspapers, for devotion to the 
peculiar subjects of natural history to which it addresses itsslf. The account by 
Childers of the imperial stables in Paris, which has recently been given to the 
public in * The Field,' will be read with interest, and studied with profit. 

John Holmes, and those of the good old * three and five school' of jockeys, 
now as scarce as the pelican, has been claimed by consumption as her victim. 
Honest, steady, and hardworking, he fully deserved the ealogium of the Sporting 
Press. 
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THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL WORLD OF LONDON. 

Easter is here— Easter, which once upon a time as inevitably produced its 
burlesques or extravaganzas as Christmas its pantomimes, but now where are 
they ? Gradually the change has been brought about ; first burlesque crept 
in as an introduction or opening to a pantomime, then pantomime was shelved 
altogether at many of the theatres, and burlesque reigned at Christmas and 
again at Easter ; and now having succeeded in usurping the place of time- 
honoured pantomime, what has burlesque to show at her own special season ? 
One burlesque is to be produced at the Strand Theatre, from the facile pen of 
Mr. H. J. Byron, for the rest, various novelties there are ; but the accustomed 
Easter or Eastern extravaganzas have now no abiding place. 

At the Lyceum, Madame Celeste produces two new dramas: the first, 

* MacCarthy More,* written by Samuel Lover, will serve to re-introduce Mr, 
John Drew to our notice after his severe indisposition ; the second, entitled 

* New Year's Eve,' will afford Miss Matilda Heron a better opportunity for the 
display of her dramatic powers than that which fell to her share in the recital 
of Longfellow's poem * Hiawatha ' on the occasion of her first appearance 
under the Pyne and Harrison management. 

During the temporary absence of those clever artistes Mr. and Mrs. Bourci- 
cault from the Adelphi Theatre, a n^w drama, adapted from the French by 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, will be produced, in which he will sustain the premiere 
role. During the successful run of the * Colleen Bawn ' the enterprising 
manager of the Adelphi has not been idle as an actor. An engagement with 
Mr. John Douglass of the Standard Theatre for twelve representations of the 
drama ' The Dead Heart ' has been prolonged to a period of four weeks ; and 
both in this and the drama of ' Janet Pride,' produced during the last nights 
of his engagement, Mr. Webster has attracted large audiences by his masterly 
representation of the leading character. Too much praise cannot be awarded 
to Mr. Douglass for his laudable efforts to improve the taste of his audience 
by the production of dramas, of the quahty of which the above are specimens ; 
at the same time sparing no expense to secure the services of artistes of 
eminence and ability. No more need be said in proof of this, than that Mr. 
Webster's engagement having terminated, he will be succeeded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Eean, who on Easter Monday will commence a short series of 
representations, and in such popular plays as * The Wife's Secret,' * Louis XL,' 
&c., &c., will afford an east end audience an opportunity of enjoying a 
dramatic entertainment of a high class, as ably rendered as though produced 
by any of the managers of the critical * west.' 

Amongst the ' fashionable arrivals and departures ' I may notice the transpo- 
sition of ' The Amber Witch,' from Her Majesty's to Drury Lane. This will 
be a great boon to those gentlemen, the fortunate holders of renters' tickets, 
who, in common with the rest of the musical world, will have many oppor- 
tunities of hearing Wallace's delightful music, the voices of our best English 
tenor and baritone (Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley), and the fresh pure 
voice of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. On the retirement of the Enghsh 
Opera company from Her Majesty's, the carpenters, decorators, and assistants 
went busily to work, and transformed the theatre into a monster ball-room, 
when Mr. E; T. Smith, on the occasion of his benefit, invited his patrons to a 
' grand bal masqu6 on a scale of unprecedented magnificence,' when the gay 
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votaries of Terpsichore flocked in hundreds to indulge in their favourite pas- 
time and 

* Chase the glowing hours with flying feet/ 

There was the average number of stately and sedate Englishmen in rigid 
evening dress, and the average few in fancy costume. The *fun' was 
neither fast nor furious, but the theatre was crowded, the decorations were 
tasteful if not gorgeous, and the musique de danse of such excellent quality 
that it was far into morning ere the revellers departed. 

At Drury Lane a very interesting melodrao^a called ' The Savannah ' has 
been produced. It is a clever adaptation, by Mr. Charles Mathews, of Lea 
Pirates de la Savane, which had a successful run at the Porte St. Martin. 
AVith the exception of the opening scenes, the action takes place in Mexico, 
and Mr. Beverley has no doubt inspired a wish for emigration in the bosom 
of many of the Drury Lane audience, who, accustomed to the comparatively 
tame scenery of the Thames and the county of Middlesex, must have regarded 
those wondrous prairies and woods and valleys, depicted with all tiie painter's 
skill in the glowing colours of the tropics, as something little short of Paradise. 
The drama abounds in startling incidents and ^ situations,' by no means the least 
important of which is a duel a qitatre^ fought with loaded rifles from behind 
four trees. Many and marvellous are the dangers which Will Wander (Mr. 
Charles Mathews) overcomes in his attempts to restore Bita (Mrs. C. Mathews) 
to her estates, which are wrongfully held from her by the usurper Oliveirez, 
(Mr. Ryder). Will Wander is seconded in his efforts by an American colonel 
(Mr. Robert Roxby), and a tiger-hunting mulatto, Sebastian (Mr. M^Lein) ; 
and after numerous escapes from ambuscades and treachery, from poison and 
powder and ball, he succeeds in giving Rita undisputed possession of her 
property, in return for which she gives him her hand. Of the numerous rifles 
discharged during the piece, one has proved fatal to Oliveirez, who is thus 
rendered incapable of further mischief. Mr. Charles^ Mathews was peculiarly 
at home in the character of the cool, off-handed, devil-may-care Englishman, 
and Mrs. Charles Mathews was earnest and pathetic as the forlorn Hita. Mr. 
Rider as the semi-savage and remorseless Mexican chief acted with his usual 
dramatic, vigour, and the remainder of the characters were intrusted to such 
members of the Drury Lane corps dramatique as insured for ' The Savannah ' 
an efficient caste. The melodrama has now been transferred, with the chief 
performers, to the Surrey. 

The new three-act comedy at the Haymarket, ' A Duke in Difficulties,' is 
from the prolific pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. The plot has been made available 
on various occasions — as a tale in Blackwood's Magazine, a dramatic produc- 
tion at the Oymnase, and a German romance. Treated as a two-act comedy, 
with a judicious omission of much of the superfluous dialogue, which on 
many occasions is totally unconnected with the plot, and which, more 
especially in the second and third acts, betrays a loose and careless style of 
writing on the part of the author, a clever and amusing piece might have 
been constructed ; but in its present state Mr. Tom Taylor has given us 
quantity rather than quality, and the consequence is, that before the termina- 
tion of the third act, if the actors are not tired of talking, the audience are 
weary of listening. The Grand Duke of Kkinstadt- Waldstein (Mr. Howe), whilst 
expecting a visit from a certain envoy, the Baron von Dampfnoodel (Mr. 
Hegel's), the Landgrave of Braunshach (Mr. E. ViUiers), and the Princess 
WiUielmina of Braunshach (Miss Florence Hay don), finds himself at this 
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critical juncture without a court and without cash. The ducal coffers are 
empty, and the ministei-s, as a natural consequence, have resigned. Fortunately 
there comes to his assistance a French manager, Be la Bampe (Mr. Buckstone), 
who suggests the plan of supplying the vacant places at court by the various 
members of his company. The Duke accedes to the proposition, and much 
amusement is occasioned by the contrast exhibited in the stiff pompous style 
of the courtiers of the old regime^ and the gay humorous bearing of the 
players. Amongst the latter La Joconde (Mrs. Stirling), and her daughter 
Colomhe (Miss Fanny Stirling), become ladies of exalted rank with diflScult 
names ; and on the arrival of the expected guests Cdombe wins the heart, and 
gains the hand of the Landgrave, whilst a reciprocity of affection between the 
Buke and the Princess WUhelmina leads to a Uke happy result. As the 
experienced actress and woman of the world introducing her daughter to 
public life, guarding her against the trials and temptations that must ever 
assail a pretty and fascinating woman, and warning her of the various shoals 
and quicksands that must beset her future career, Mrs. Stirling threw into the 
part a degree of emotion and enthusiasm that evoked the sympathy and 
applause of the audience, who could not but perceive that in delivering the 
author's words, the feehng and affection portrayed was all the mother's. 
The piece was originally written for the debut of Miss Stirling at Drury Lane, 
and would have been an available medium for introducing the young lady to 
the public ; but certain green-room squabbles and jealousies caused it to be 
laid aside, until it followed the youthful artiste to the Haymarket, where she 
was becoming too well known to render the * points ' so telling as they might 
have been on the night of a first appearance. 

From the high opinion already entertained of M. Fechter's abilities as an 
actor — ^an opinion founded upon his masterly performance of Buy Bias, 
Don ^CsDsar de Bazan, and the Brothers de Franchi,^the dramatic world 
naturally looked forward with something akin to excitement when it was 
announced that he was to appear as Hamlet. That a foreigner, and one who, 
except in the characters above cited, was comparatively unknown to an 
English audience, should attempt the rSle which has for years been considered 
as the culminating point of the genius of England's great dramatic poet, was 
looked upon by many as a bold and daring effort on the part of the per* 
former. All doubt or uncertainty on this point . was finally set at rest by the 
triumph achieved by M. Fechter, on Wednesday, 20th March, when a house 
crowded in every part — and crowded, too, with many of the notables in literary 
and dramatic circles — testified to the poetic reading, the graceful deHvery, and 
in every respect highly artistic performance of this talented Frenchman. 
Occasionally, M. Fechter's foreign accent and intonation fell somewhat too 
forcibly on the ear ; but these were soon overlooked or forgotten as the 
interest of the scene increased, and the audience lost sight of this at no time 
very glaring defect as their sympathies were excited by the sorrows of the 
bereaved prince, and the able and effective manner in which those sorrows 
were portrayed by the chief performer. Jn addition to the many new points 
observable in M. Fechter's reading of the part, an original and picturesque 
change is effected in the appearance or ' make up ' of Hamlet. In lieu of the 
conventional costume of black and bugles, and dark curly hair, we have here 
a plain close-fitting suit of black, whilst from beneath a crape cap falls a 
quantity of long flaxen hair indicative of Scandinavian origin. The successful 
performance of Mr. Fechter is evidently the result of intense study and reflec- 
tion, and tends to show how thoroughly he has mastered the meaning of 
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every word and every line. Miss Elsworthy gave a dignified reading of her i 

part as the Queen ; Miss Heath was graceful and gentle as * the fair Ophelia,* 
and Messrs. Graham, Meadows, Shore, and Basil Potter, as the respective 
representatives of Claudius, Folonius, Laertes, and the Ghost, were careful 
and earnest in their endeavours. 

A two-act comedietta produced at the Strand Theatre, under the title of 
' Change for a Sovereign,* is an adaptation from the French, by Mr. Horace 
Wigan, and the conclusion arrived at, after sitting through the performance, is, 
that Mr. Wigan is more promising as an actor than as an author. The 
dialogue is by no means brilliant or sparkling, the plot is somewhat meagre, 
and but for the clever acting of Miss Charlotte Saunders and the rest of the 
artistes engaged, * Change for a Sovereign ' must soon have been changed for 
something else. Ilelene de Fonteney (Miss Fanny Hughes) is the beloved one 
of the Chevalier Victor de Moreau (Miss Saunders), but at the instigation of 
her aunt, the Baroness Beiffenberg (Mrs. C. Selby), is about to bestow her 
hand on a wealthy banker, M. Beaudoux (Mr. H. J. Turner). There is a 
further comphcation of circumstances from the fact that a rou6 Marquis de 
Lacroix (Mr. Parselle) has certain intentions with regard to the fair Ilelene 
more or less dishonourable. However, a carte hlanche, which Louis XY. has 
given to his favourite the Chevalier acts the part of beneficent fairy, and is 
the means of defeating the plans of the Marquis, and smoothing the way for 
the union of the youthful lovers ; the banker ,'in the mean time, pairs off with 
the Baroness. Miss C. Saunders looked remarkably well in the costume of the 
period, and by her dashing and gallant deportment was a fitting representa- 
tive of the youthful enslaver of female hearts. The rest of the company 
engaged did their best towards insuring the success of the comedietta. 

The Boyal Enghsh Opera Company have made their final bow ; the season 
1860-61 is at an end ; and the managers are doubtless not sorry that a termina- 
tion has come to a campaign which is far from having been remunerative. 
According to green-room gossip, their losses have exceeded 6000Z., notwith- 
standing the praiseworthy manner in which the various operas produced 
have been put upon the stage, with every necessary adjunct of eflBcient 
artistes, scenery, and dresses ; and a band and chorus not to be equalled 
during the recess of the regular Italian Opera season. At the re~opening 
of the English Opera Company various novelties are promised, an alteration 
is to be made in the prices of admission, and it is to be hoped the manage- 
ment may be enabled to reap a harvest more worthy of their endeavours to 
establish a National Opera. 
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